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Bp.  RdjnoMt^  TForb.  7 

Bar  citahiiy  Uwf  fa  no  bmui  who  lurtb  but  die  penerd  notfen  of 
ooirupted  rMMm  alife  witiihi  bim  s  wbo  baUi  not  bit  oontcieDce.  quite 
^fUumdi  and  bfa  mind  putrifiod  wkh  noiMHiie  Imto ;  wbo  is  not  wrap- ' 
ped  up  10  tbe  mud  of  tbick  ignoranoe  «od  palpable. ttapidity;  bat 
muft  of  necewity  bave  oftentioies  tbe  ifDmeaiaie  repreaeDtatione  of 
iannortaliur  before  bitches.    Lei  bim  never  ao  mttcn  smotber  a^d,' 
aappresa  Ihe  truth  i  let  bim  witb  all  tbe  art  be  can*  diTert  bia  oob-  > 
eeitii,  and  entangle  hit  thoughts  in  secuhr  cares,  let  him  shut  bia 
eyelids  as  close  as  his  nail  is  to  his  flesh  i  yet  the  flashes  of  immorta-  * 
lity  are  of  so  penetrative  and  searching  a  nature*  that  they  will  un- 
doubtedly get  through  all  tbe  obstacles  which  a  mind  not  wholly 
overdaubed  with  wdridKness  i|nd  igttoraiioe»  can  put  between.'**  ••••••• 

*  Wbera  the  l^oid  doth  not  wbol^  give  a  man  over  to  heap  up  treaF 
autes  unto  .the  last  day»  to  be  eaten  up  with  the  canker  of  bis  own 
wealthy— tbe  soul  must  of  necessity » some  time  or  others  happen  upon 
auch  sad  thpughu  as  these :  '*  What  ails  my  foolish  heart  thus  to  eat 
up  itself  witb  care,  and  to  rob  mine  eyes  of  their  beloved  sleep  for 
auch  things*  as  to  the  whicht  the  time  will  come,  when  I  must  bid . 
ao  everlasting  farewell  ?  Am  I  not  a  poor  mortal  creature,  brother 
to  the  worms,  sister  to  the  dust?  Do  I  not  carry  about  with  me  a 
,.aoul  full  of  corruptions,  a  skin  full  of  diseases  ?  Is  not  my  breath  in 
my  nostrils,  where  there  is  room  enough  for  it  to  go  out,  and  possi- 
buily  ne^er  to  come  in  again?  Is  my  flesh  of  brass,  or  my  bones 
of  iron,  that  I  should  think  to  hoki  out,  and  without  intemiptbn,  to 
enfey  these  earthly  things?  Or  if  thev  were,  yet  are  not  the  crea- 
tures themselves  subject  to  period  and  mortality  ?  Is  there  not  a 
moth  in  my  richest  garmenu,  a  worm  in  my  tallest  cedars,  a  canker 
and  rust  in  my  firmest  gold,  to  corrupt  and  eat  it  out  ?  Or  if  not» 
will  there  not  come  a  day,  when  the  whole  frame  of  nature  shall  he 
set  on  fire,  and  the  elements  tliemselves  shall  melt  with  heat  ?  When 
that  universal  flame  shall  devour  all  the  bags,,  and  lands,  and  officesy 
and  honours*  and  treasures,  and  storehouses  of  worldly  men  i  When 
Heaven  aad  Hell  shall  divide  the  world ;  Heaven,  into  whidi  no- 
thing can  be  admitted  which  is  capable  of  moth  or  rust  to  corrupt  , 
it;  and  Hell,  into  whidi,  if  any  such  things  could  oome,  they  would 
undoubtedly  In  one  instant  be  swallowed  up  in.  those  vicient  and  un« 
extinguishable  flames  ?  And  shall  I  be  so  foiHJah  aa  to  put  my  fe- 
licity in  that  which  will  fail  me,  when  I  shall  stand  in  greatest  need; 
to  heap  up  treasures  into  a  broken  l>ag ;  to  work  in  the  fire  where  all 
must  pensh  V*  Ceruinly,  tbe  soul  of  a  mere  worldly  man,  who 
cannot  find  God  or  Cbrist  in  the  things  he  enjoys,  mutt  of  necessity 
be  so  far  from  reaping  solid  or  constant  comfort  fVojtn  any  of  these 
perishable  creaturea,  that  it  cannot  but  ache  .and  tremble,  but  be 
wholly  sttiprised  with  dismal  passions,  with  horrid,  pre-apprehensiooa 
of  its  own  wofui  estate,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  creature's  morta^ 
lity,  and  the  unavoidabje  flashes  and  conviction  of  its  own  everlaat- 
ii^ess.'    pp.  SI— S3* 

This  tendency  to  corruption  in  the  creatures  originatea,  !• 
In  that  law  of  thjeir  creation  by  which  (bey  were  made  att|)jpat. , 
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mm$t  wid  iermd  thy  dmri^li,  fod  fopplioft  Af  Mom^^tM  nade 
the  eyei  tbtt  nw  me^  to  bleat  me,  and  liie  e«n  thai  hoard  me,  ta* 
bear  wud6m  to  me ;  whereyrith  I  might.have  covered  the  naked  back, 
aod  cured  the  bleeding  woiudsy. and  filled  the  hungry,  bowels,  and 
satisfied  the  fainting  desires  of  mine  own  Saviour  in  his  distressed 
members :  but  n^  sin  hath  put  in  so  many  thorns  of  pride,  hardness 
of  heart,  uocompassionateness,  endless  cares,  security,  and  resolu- 
tions of  sin,  and  the  like,  as  are  ready  to  pierce  me  throogh  with 
many  arrows.  The  calling  wherein  thou  hast  placed  me,'  is  honest 
and  profitable  to  men,  wherein  I  mi|^ht  spend  my  time  in  gloriffhig 
thy  name^  in  obedience  to  thy  will,  in  atteadanoe  on  thy  blessings: 
boa  my  sin  hath  brought  so  much  igoorsDce  and  ioapprehenaien  upoa 
my  undeottandtng,  mt  much -weakness  upon,  my  body»  so  moob  in<» 
tnoatcnesa  upon  myeaoiplovnieots,  so  much  rust  and  sluggishness  upon 
my  faculties,  so  much  earthly*mindedness  upon  mv  heart,  as  that  I 
am  not  able,  without  much  discomfort^  to  go  on  In  my  ealling.  AH 
thy  creatures  are  of  themselves  full  of  honour  and  beauty,  the  beams 
ahd  glimpses  of  tliine  own  glory  ;  but  our  sin  hath  stained  the  beauty 
of  thine  own  handy-work,  so  that  now  thy  wrath  is  as  well  revealed 
from  Heaven,  as  thy  glory  ;  we  now  see  m  them  the  fruits,  as  well 
of  thy  terrors  as  of  thy  goodness.  And  now,  Lord,  I  do,  in  humble- 
ness of  heart,  truly  abhor  myself,  and  abominate  those  cursed  sinsy 
which  have  not  only  defiled  mine  own  nature  and  person,  but  have 
spraed  deformity  and  confusion  upon  all  those  creatures,  in  which 
thine  own  wisdom  and  power  had  planted  so  great  a  beauty  and  so 
sweet  an  order.'    pp,  77, 7B. 

In  the  prevention  of  this  vexation,  we  are  to  distinguish  be- 
tween regular  and  irregular  cares.  The  former  are  such  as  aim 
at  right  ends  by  righteous  means  :  the  others  are  superfluous 
and  sinful. 

*  Labour  ever  to  suit  thy  occassions  to  thy  partSt  and  thy  supplies 
to  thy  occasions.  If  a  snip  out  of  greediness  be  overloaden  with 
gold,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  notwithstanding  the  capacity  of 
the  sides  be  not  a  quarter  filled.  On  the  other  side,  fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  feathers,  and  it  will  still  toss  up  and  down,  for  want  of  due 
ballasting.  So  is  it  in  the  lives  of  men  ;  some  have  such  greedy  de- 
sires, that  they  think  that  they  can  run  through  all  sorts  of  busmess, 
and  so  never  leave  loading  themselves,  till  their  beans  sink,  and  be 
swallowed  up  with  worldly  sorrow  and  security  in  sin.  Others  set 
their  affections  on  such  trivial  thin^,  that  though  they  sirauld  have 
the  fill  of  all  their  desires,  their  mmds  would  still  be  as  floating  and 
unsettled  as  before.  Resolve,  therefore,  to  do  with  thyself  as  mea 
with  their  ships :  there  may  a  tempest  arise,  when  thou  must  be  con- 
strained to  throw  out  all  thy  wares  into  the  sea.. Do  as  wise  ma- 
riners ;  have  strong  and  substantial  ballasting  in  the  bottom,  faith  in 
God's  promises,  love  and  fear  of  his  name,  a  foundation  of  good 
works ;  and  then,  whatever  becomes  of  thy  other  loadings  thy  ship 
ib|B)f  shall  be  safe  at  last.' 


2  Bp.  Rtynolds'ft  Wariu. 

mitret,  he  found  ooe  that  aco«i«tely  fitted  hie  head.  Notbin;^ 
can  be  clearer  than  that  this  oecitancy  of  conduct  looks,  to 
say  the  least,  very  much  like  infirmity  of  principle.  It  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  assign,  as  Mn  Chalmers  does,  all  this  to 
'  mildness  and  moderation  of  temper,' aidine  him,  in  conjunc- 
tipn  with  other  circumstances,  to  £oat  easily  '  down  the  revo- 
*  lotionary  streaas.*  But  when  this  plea  has  been  admitted  to 
its  fullest  extent  of  apology  and  extenuation,  it  will  have  dona 
very  little  in  the  way  either  of  explanation  or  of  defence. 
Without  intending  to  engage  in  the  various  discussions 
requisite  to  a  complete  investigation  of  this  matter,  we  are 
unwilling  to  pass  it  by  altogether ;  and  a  brief  review  of  the 
events  of  his  life  will  be  requisite,  to  ptit  our  readers  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Edward  Reynolds  was  bom  at  Southampton,  in  November, 
1699»  and  received  his  education  at  the  free-grammar-'Bdiool 
of  his  native  town.  At  the  proper  •  age,  he  was  removed  to 
Merton  College,  Oxon,  then  under  the  wardenship  of  the 
learned  Sir  Henry  Savile.  He  soon  distin^ished  himself  as  a 
scholar  of  high  promise,  and  after  obtaining  a  full  share  of 
academic  honours,  was  chosen  fellow.  He  took  ordem,  and, 
in  1622,  was  appointed  preacher  in  the  chapel  of  lioooln^ 
Inn.  In  163 1»  be  accepted  the  liviqg  of  Braonston  in  North* 
amptonshiret  resigning  nis  London  enngement  as  incompatible 
wita  the  duties  of  his  country  cure,  lie  was  quietly  discbar^ 
ing  the  offices  of  his  retired  station,  when^the  *  great  rebellion' 
involved  him  so  far  in  its  consequences  as  to  call  him  into 
more  conspicuous  action,  and  place  him  in  circumstances' of 
higher  and  more  trying  responsibility.  How  he  stood  the  pro-* 
bwon^  is  matter  of  histoiv.  He  presby terianised ;  be  sat  m 
the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  he  assented  to  '  the  solemn  League 
'  and  Covenant ;'  he  was  one  of  the  *  Visitors'  appoieted  to 
put  the  university  of  Oxford  to  its  purgation ;  he  accepted  the 
deanery  of  Christ-church  on  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell ;  and  he 
ultimately  became  Vice  Chancwor  on  the  nomination  of 
Lord  Pembroke.  Let  it  be  added  to  this  series  of  unequivocal 
steps,  that,  when  Cromwell  imposed  his  '  Engagement,'  Dr. 
Reynolds,  after  refusing  the  oath,  proposed,  wmn  too  late,  to 
take  it»  and  we  shall  have  a  picture  to  which  our  respect  for 
the  sincere,  though  infirm  piety  of  the  man,  forbids  us  to  |;ive 
its  characieriatic  epithet.  For  his  transition  to  prssbyterianiani^ 
it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  account ;  and  we  nelieve  his  coo* 
duct  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  real  preference.  He  was  a 
'  decided  Calvinist,  and  this  doctrine  occupied  a  fcr  more  lead* 
in^  station  in  the  creeds  of  the  Frealqrterv,  than  in  the  articles 
or  the  Episc<^moy.    The  Arminiaaism  oi  Lund  had  diffined 


itself  largely  ibfoodioitt  the  bierarehy  of  ifbi(^b  lie  was  the* 
bead ;  and  Uie  tendency  of  this  was«  to  detach  and  insulate 
the  cofnscieatious  holders  of  the  opposite  sentiment.  Here 
vas  quite  enough  to  originate  a  stron?  predisposition  to 
embrace  an  advantageous  opportunity  ot  passing  over  to  a 
party  with  which  he  symbolized  more  cordially  than  with  his 
old  associates.  In  the  *  Church/  he  had  detected  error  and 
lukewarmness ;  in  the  '  Kirk/  he  fou^d  truth  and  zeal,-^to  say 
nothing  of  wealth  and  honour ;  and  we  can  make  much 
allowance  for  the  operation  of  such  a  conyiction  as  this  on 
the  mind  of  a  man  like  Reynolds.  We  have,  besides  all  this» 
tbe  authority  of  Baxter  for  ascribing  to. him  the  opinion,  that 
no  precise  and  inrariable  form  of  church-government  is  en- 
joined in  Scripture.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that,  when  we  have 
taken  into  account  the  mild,  deferential,  and  somewhat  timid 
character  of  this  excellent  man,  these  two  circumstances^  his 
Calvinism  and  his  latitudinarian  sentiments  respecting  matters 
of  discipline,  we  have  enough  to  explain  the  inconsistencies  of 
bis  conauci  up  to  this  point ;  although  we  fear  that  the  most 
charitable  extension  of  these  motives  and  principles  can 
hardly  be  takoi  in  justification  of  his  ultimate  reversion  to 
Epiaecmacyt  especially  when  coupled  with  his  acceptance  of 
high  office  in  tbe  hierarchy*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  out  (air  to 
keep  in  view  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to 
remember  that  Baxter  himself,  though  he  refused  to  conform, 
so  far  conceded  as  to  ne^tiate,  and  that  he  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  reditiiegratio  anwru  of  Reynolds  and  Episcopacy. 
.  Be  this  question  disposed  of  as  it  may,  the  piety  of  R^y^^ 
nolds  is  unassailable,  and  the  theological  value  of  nis  workSi 
will  in  no  respect  be.  deteriorated.  We  feel  not  a  little  in-^ 
debted  to  tbe  proprietor  of  the  present  edition  for  affording  na 
the  measa  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  entire  works  of  an 
able  writer  and  sound  divine,  known  to  us  before  chiefly  by  re- 
pute, and  by  a  partial  inspection  of  bis  minor  compositions,  it 
would  be  an  inlerestine  exercise,  and  it  might,  possibly,  throw 
some  ligbt  on  the  character  and  variations  of  tbe  Autboi^ 
.were  we  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  chronological  examination 
of  his  writings,  with  a  special  view  to  that  object  On^ 
available  materiBwb»  iwwever»  fail  us  here.  The  memoir  ia  very 
defectivn  in  eritical  analysis,  and  would  afford  us  little  or  no 
aid.  We  have  felt  uinagtiy  tesspStd  to  take  i(  up  eon  wnoH^ 
and  toioatitnte  a  aaaidi  aasong*  collateral  aoAorities;  but  we 
are  deterred  from  so  formidable  a  task,  by  more  uigent  de- 
mands* on  our  present  leisure,  and  we  must  take  tbe  series  of 
publieations  as  we  find  it  in  Ae  volumes  before  us. 
The  *  Three  Treatises^'  on  « the  Vanity  of  4he  Craatnre/ 

B  2 


<lbeS(8ftaD6M0f8|D/  ^  the  life  <»rOhiAit'€Oiteflpai.    Tbey 

ti«  made   up    froa  materials — *  onrMvci^j^MnRi*  qumdamf — ^sap* 

plied  by  the  sermons  preached  by  Dr.  ReyooUs  when  he  heM 

the  preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     A)thoiigh  their  actual 

arrangement  is  tiiat  of  consecutive  and  systematic  compositicMi, 

l^ey  still  retain  enough  of  their  original  cast,  to  shew  that 

tbey  were  framed  with  a  view  to  popular  impression.     They 

exhibit  much  excellence  of  sentiment  and  beauty  of  expitsaion  ; 

they  bring  forward  conspicuously  the  great  peculiarities  of  the 

Gospel  (  and  the  discussion  of  doctrinu  and  easuistiQal  points 

is  managed,  not  only  with  ability,  but  in  ft  very  tntenatin^ 

way.    iTor  should  it  be  foigotten,  that  these  treatisae  are  the 

productions  of  youth,  since  they  were  composed  between  the 

^es  of  twenty 4hree  and  thirty-two;    a  season  at  which, 

tbough  the  mind  has  usually  attained  its  full  vigour,  we  are 

not  accustomed  to  ex|>ect  the  evidences  of  doee  and  accnrace 

thinking,  in  combination  with  profound  and  various  learningr. 

In  these  respects,  the  compositions  in  «|uestion  are  aliogetber 

lemarkaUe,  sinoe»  altbougn  Reynolds^  in  this  instance,  aUowed 

his  imagiiiatioa  a  freedom  of  exercise  which  we  do  not  recoUect 

to  have  met  with  in  his  other  works^  be  has  not  on^  main** 

lained  throughout,  foieible  statement  and  acute  discrimnMlMMi^ 

but  has  displayed  a  mastery  of  learned  readiw  that  enabled 

him  to  rai^e  at  will  through  all  the  varietiea  or  andent  litem* 

tnre,   aacred    and  profane.     His   references   and   cilatieoa, 

judiciously  exhibitec  for  the  most  part  in  the  maipn,  attest 

his  fimiiliar  acquaintance  with  the  historians,  the  philosophers, 

and  the  poets  of  antiquity,  with  the  fathers  of  the  Chnicb, 

and  with  the  theologians  of  later  times.  Since,  however,  geoaml 

criticism,   without  specific   illustration,  can  but  imperfeetly 

body  forth  the  intellectual  form  and  lineaments  of  such  a  man 

as  Dr.  Reynolds,  as  exhibited  in  the  entire  pioductionu  of  Ma 

literary  hfe;   we  shall  adopt  the  method  of  analysis ;  and, 

cldiough  has  *  three  treatises*  are  somewhat  discursive,  we 

shall  select  them  for  this  purpose,  as,  on  the  whole,  Air  and 

favourable  specimens  of  bis  talents  as  a  divine,  and  his  powers 

as  a  writer.    In  our  abstract,  we  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 

preserve  the  language  of  the  original. 

Taking  a^  bis  mottg,  Eccles.  1. 14,  and  having  laid  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  self-sufficiency  and  insubordination  are 
at  variance  with  the  condition  of  a  creature,  and  especially  so 
with  that  of  man  aa  a  sinner,  he  adojpts  the  Wise  Man's  two 
main  conclnsioos — 1st,  the  Creature's  insufficiency ;  **  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.*'  2.  Man's  dutj^  to  Ood,  and  God's 
all -sufficiency  to  man ;  **  Let  us  bear  the  conclusion  of  the 
**  whole  matter:  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for 


^  Om  «  totiiv  fctnildt/'  tlie  «rbol«  doty,  tiM  lAdi  •ii4  Ike 

*  whole'  bft^QOM  of  oMin/    The  first  ctf  tbeee  treatises,  on 

*  tke  Vsirity  of  the  Creature/  discusses  the  fomer  of  these 
pCMnts  ;  i.  e.  the  iosoffictency  of  the  creature  to  satiate  the  de- 
aires,  and  quiet  the  motions  of  the  soul  of  maA.  No  good  cao 
be  adeauate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  unless  it  possess 
the  qualities  or  relations  of  Propardom  and  Propriety^  Mau 
has  not  only  a  sensitive  appetite*  but  a  spiritual  soal«  to  whicb 
it  is  sttbordinate ;  and  beoce*  even  the  infimor  quali^cM  never 
be  faUy  satisfied  with  its  oMeot»  vnless  tbal  likowise  be  sttb«« 
oidiiMte  and  linked  to  the  object  of  the  soperior  fiscnlty,  whittb 
is  Ood.  The  oreatnre,  tbm,  in  its  relation  to  the  soul  of  man, 
is  destttnte  of  proportion,  untH  ft  be  sanctified  by  a  higher 
presence :  so  long  as  it  is  empty  of  God«  it  is  full  of  vanity 
and  vexation.  But»  with  proportion,  there  must  also  be  pro- 
priety ;  and  sin  hath  unlinxed  that  golden  chain  whereby  the 
creature  was  joined  unto  God«  and  God  with  the  creature  came 
along  into  the  mind  of  man.  This  union,  therefore*  must  be. 
recovered,  this  breach  made  up ;  and  thia  recaneilialion  between 
God  and  the  creeitere  can  only  be  in  and  throng  Christ*  Se^ 
then,  the  mind  of  a  man  is  fully  and  only  satisfied  with  the» 
creatore*  when  it  finds  God  and  Christ  together  in  it;  God 
making  the  ereatnre  suitsibie  to  our  inferior  desires*  and  Christ 
making  both  God  and  the  creature  ours ;  God  giving  propor^ 
tton,  and  Christ  giving  propriety. 

*  Let  Mt  now  consider  the  inauiBcieacy  of  the  ereatars  to  confer» 
and  the  untatiifiableneM  of  the  fiesh  te  receive,  any  solid  or  real 
sstislaction  from  any  of  the  works  whidi  are  done  under  the  sun. 
Man  as  natnrally  a  prood  creature*  of  high  projecti,  of  nnhounded 
dewesy  ever  framing  to  himself  i  knew  not  what  imaginary  and  fiui« 
tartioal  felicaliss»  winch  have  no  mete  proponion  unto  real  and  tnm 
conlcnlmsntt  than  a  king  on  a  stage  to  a  King  en  a  tbronoi  than  thO' 
heusss  which  childien  nnke  of  evds  mto  a  prince's  pslsoe.  Ever 
imce  the  All  of  Adam,  he  hath  an  itch  m  him  to  be  a  God  within 
hiiDseIfy  the  fenotsin  of  hn  own  goodneis,  the  esntriver  of  his  own* 
sufficiency ;  loth  he  is  to  go  beyond  himself,  or  what  he  thiaks  pro- 
perly his  own,  for  that  in  which  be  resolveth  to  place  his  rest.  But, 
alas !  after  he  had  toiled  out  his  heart,  and  wasted  his  spirits,  in  the 
most  exact  inventions  thst  the  creature  could  minister  unto  him ;  So- 
himon  here,  the  most  exneriencsd  for  inquiry,  the  most  wise  for 
contrivance,  the  most  wealthy  for  compassing  snch  earthly  delights, 
hstbt  after  many  yean'  stftiDg  out  the  nnest  fiour,  and  tortoriag  na* 
tnre  to  extract  the  most  exquisite  spirits  and  purest  quintessence 
which  the  vsrietiea  of  the  creatures  could  aflbrd,*-at  last  pronounced 
of  them  sll,  that  they  are  <*  vaniqr  and  vexatkm  of  spirit  t'Mike  thorns 
in  their  gathering,  they  prick ;  that  is  then*  vexation :  and  in  their 
hamiag^  they  suddenly  Haae  and  waste  swsyt  thai  is  their  vanity* 
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Vttii^  ill  Iftelr  donrthm,  fhdl  and  perUnble  thbgt;  nS  veultei 
in  their  enjoyinent,  they  noihing  but  molett  and  diM|iiiet  tiie  hcnit* 
*^  The  eye,''  aahh  Sotomon,  **  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing^  nor  the  ear 
with  hearing."  Notwithstandinff  they  be  the  widest  of  all  thesenses^ 
«an  take  in  more  abundanoe  witfi  less  satiety,  and  serve  more  imme- 
diately for  the  supplies  of  the  reasonable  soul,  yet  a  man's  eye- 
ttrings  may  even  crack  with  vehemency  of  poring — his  ears  may  be 
ffllra  with  all  the  variety  of  die  most  exquisite  sounds  and  harmonies 
and  lectures  in  the  world,  and  yet  still  his  soul  within  him  be  as 
greedv  to  see  and  hear  more,  as  it  was  at  first.  V/ho  would  have 
thought  that  the  ikvoor  of  a  prince,  the  adoration  of  the  people, 
the  most  conspicuous  hononrs  of  the  court,  the  liberty  of  uttei^ 
destrojring  his  most  bitter  adversaries^  the  sway  of  the  stem  and  uni- 
versal negotiations  of  state,  the  concurrent  of  all  the  happiness  tiiat, 
wealth,  or  honour,  or  intimateness  with  the  prince,  or  deity  with 
the  people,  or  extremity  of  luxury,  could  afford,«-would  possibly 
have  left  anv  room  or  nook  in  the  heart  of  Haman  for  discontent  i 
And  yet  do  but  observe,  how  the  want  of  one  Jew's  knee  (who  dares 
not  give  divine  worship  to  any  but  his  Lord)  blasts  all  his  other  glo- 
ries, brings  a  damp  upon  all  his  other  delignts,  makes  his  head  hang 
down  and  hb  mirth  wither:  so  little  leaven  was  able  to  sour  all  the 
Qneen^  banquet  and  the  King's  fovour.  Ahab  was  a  king,  in  whom 
dierefbre  we  majr  justly  expect  a  confiuence  of  all  the  iwppinses 
which  his  dominions  could  aflbrd ;  a  man  that  built  whole  fiities,  and 
dwelt  in  ivory  pslaces ;  and  yet  the  want  of  one  poor  vineyard  of 
Kaboth  brings  such  a  heaviness  of  heart,  such  a  deadoess  of  coun- 
tenance on  so  great  a  person,  as  seemed,  in  the  judgement  of  Jeze- 
bel,  far  unbeseeming  the  honour  and  distance  of  a  prince.  Nay, 
Solomon^  a  man  every  way  more  a  king,  both  ia  the  mind  and  in  the 
state  of  a  king,  than  Ahab ;  a  man  that  did  not  use  the  creature  with 
a  sensual,  but  with  a  critical  fruition,  **  To  find  out  that  good  which 
God  had  given  men  under  the  sun,"  and  that  in  such  alwindBnce  of 
all  things,  learning,  honour,  pleasure,  peace,  plenty,  magnificence,- 
foreign  supplies,  royal  visits,  noble  confederacies,  as  that  in  him  was 
the  pattern  of  a  complete  prince,  beyond  all  the  platforms  aad  ideas 
of  Flato  and  Xeoophon  $  even  he  was  never  able  to  r^iese  his  heart 
upon  any,  or  all  these  things  together,  till  he  brings  mthe  fisar  of 
the  Loi4  ibr  the  ckise  of  all/ 

ThuSr  when  there  is  to  be  made  up  an  adequate  and  suit- 
able happiness  for  the  soul  of  man,  the  infinite  disproportioa 
and  insufficiency  of  the  creature  become  manifest  in  its  vanity* 
And  this  is  threefold  :  1.  In  respect  of  its  nature  and  worth. 
2.  From  its  deadness.  unprofitableness,  inefficacy,  only  then  to 
be  removed  when  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  by 
prayer.    3.  In  regard  6f  duration  and  continuance. 

*  Man  is  by  nature  a  provident  creature,  ant  to  lay  up  for  the  time 
to  come.  And  that  disposition  should  reach  oeyond  the  forecast  of 
the  fool  in  the  go^I  *  for  many  years,'  even  for  immortalitjf- itself. 
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For  ceitflMy  thtre  h  no  num  who  halh  bai  die  f&ieni  notboB  of 
oomipted  raoMm  olifo  wMim  him ;  who  holh  not  his  conscioDce  quite 
yMmadi  Hidhii  mtod  ipiitrifiod  wkh  nobooie lusts ;  who  is  not  wrap-* 
ped  up  ID  the  mud  of  thick  ignoranoe  nod  palpable. stupidity;  but 
must  of  neceisit J  have  oftentimes  the  immeoiate  repicsentations  of 
immortaiiur  before  his-qres.    Let  him  never  somuca  smother  and, 
a^ppress  the  truth  j  let  him  with  all  the  art  he  can,  divert  bis  con-  • 
eettSy  and  entangle  his  thoughts  in  secular  cares,  let  him  shut  his 
^elids  as  close  as  his  nail  is  to  his  fledi  |  yet  the  flashes  of  immorta-  ' 
lity  are  of  so  penetrative  and  searching  a  nature*  diat  they  will  un- 
doubtedly get  through  all  the  obstacles  which  a  mind  not  wholly 
ovordauMl  with  wOrldKness  and  ignorance,  can  put  between«'«M.««««» 
*  Where  the  Ijord  doth  not  Wholly  give  a  man  over  to  heap  up  tre^ 
autes  unto  ithe  last  day,  to  be  eaten  up  with  thecanker  of  bis  own 
wealth,— the  soul  must  of  necessity,  some  time  or  other,  happen  upon 
such  sad  dipughts  as  these :  '*  What  mJs  my  fooliah  heart  thus  to  eat 
up  itself  with  care,  and  to  rob  mine  eyes  of  their  beloved  deep  for 
such  things,  as  to  the  which,  the  time  will  come,  when  I  must  bid . 
an  everlasting  farewell  ?    Am  I  not  a  poor  mortal  creature,  brother 
to  the  worms,  sister  to  the  dust  ?    Do  I  not  carry  about  with  me  a 
,soul  full  of  corruptions,  a  skin  full  of  diseases  i    Is  not  my  breath  in 
nrr  nostrils,  where  there  is  room  enough  for  it  to  go  out,  and  possi- 
bility nc^er  to  come  in  again?    Is  my  flesh  of  brass,  or  my  bones 
of  iron,  that  I  should  think  to  hold  out,  and  without  interruption,  to 
enfoy  these  earthly  things?    Or  if  they  were,  yet  are  not  the  crea- 
tures themselves  subject  to  period  ana  mortality }    Is  there  not  a 
moth  in  my  richest  garments,  a  worm  in  my  tallest  cedars,  a  canker 
and  rust  in  my  firmest  gold,  to  corrupt  and  eat  it  out  i    Or  if  not» 
will  there  not  come  a  day,  when  the  whole  frame  of  nature  shall  be  . 
set  on  fire,  and  the  elements  thtmselves  shall  melt  with  heat  ?  When 
that  universal  flame  shall  devour  oil  the  bags,,  and  lands,  and  offices, 
and  honours,  and  treasures,  and  storehouses  of  worldly  men  i  When 
heaven  and  Hell  shall  divide  the  world :    Heaven,  into  whidi  no- 
thing can  be  admitted  which  is  capable  of  moth  or  rust  to  corrupt  . 
it;  and  Hell,  into  which,  if  any  such  things  could  come,  they  would 
undoubtedly  in  one  instant  be  swallowed  up  in.  those  violent  and  un« 
isxtinguishable  flames  ?    And  shall  I  be  so  fooUsh  as  to  put  my  fe- 
licity in  that  which  will  fail  me,  when  I  shall  stand  id  greatest  need; 
to  heap  up  treasures  iuto  a  broken  1>ag ;  to  work  in  the  fire  where  all 
most  perish  V*    Certainly,  the  soul  of  a  mere  worldly  man,  who 
canuot  find  God  or  Christ  in  the  things  he  enjoys,  must  of  necessity 
be  so  far  from  reaping  solid  or  constaut  comfort  fVom  any  of  these 
perishable  creatures,  that  it  cannot  but  ache  .and  tremble,  but  be 
wliolly  surprised  with  dismal  passions,  with  horrid,  pre-apprehensiona 
of  its  own  woful  estate,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  creature's  morta^ 
lity,  and  the  unavoidable  flashes  and  conviction  of  iu  own  everlaat- 
ingness.'    pp.  31 — S3. 

This  tendency  to  corruption  in  the  creatures  originates,  1* 
In  that  law  of  their  creation  by  which  (bey  were  luade  su)>j,ect  ^ 


S>,idteratio]uu  3^  Fx9m..tbsexi^pet*|^tiQn.of«tlitt;ii]^h9mit 
riuii^y  by  the  fiia  of  ipan»  wbiMse.aviU  be  b^Qg  the  loid  oC  aUr^ 
creaiuresi  muftt  needs  r«do«ind  to  the  misery  and  mortality  oP 
aU  his  retinue.'  3.  In  some  special  and  peculiar  cQi^e,  Oloi^E 
judicial  instnmient  ef  mortality.  •  It  results,  l^en,  from  these 
.  ooiisi derations,  that  there  \n  egregious  folly  iti  those  who  wed 
their  opinions  afid  affections  to  earthly  things;*  that  they 
justify  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God  in  his  proceedings 
with  men ;  and  that  the  creatures  are  to  be  used  with  the  fol- 
lowing correctives — 1.  That  we  k^ep  t.he  intellectuals  untaint- 
ed—2.  That  with  the  eye  of  faith,,  we  look  through  and  above 
t£e  creature — 3- That  we  .so  use  it,  in  subordinatioB  to  the- 

{;race  of  God,  as  to  make  it  subaarve  our  aims  at.  immovta* 
i^. 

And  if  the  cmathres  are  thus  disproportionate  in  their  es-^ 
sence — *^  all  is  Vanity,*'  they  are  not  less  so  in  their  operation 
--•they  are  "  Vexation  of  Spirit."    The  things  and  cares  of  the 
esrth  are  compared  to  *  thorns^ — wounding;  choking,  deceitful, 
vd'nishif  g.    In  the  vexation  of  the  creature,  there   are   to  be 
considered,  its  decrees,  its  grounds,  and  its  uses.    The  first  of 
these  points  includes  the  procuring,  the  multiplying,  the  using,  - 
-y exemplified  in  knowledge,  pleasure^,  and  riches, — the  re-' 
viewing. and  the  disposing  of  tne  creatures*    The  second  di- 
vision exhibits  the  grounds  of  this  vexation,  in  GodV  curse, 
man's  corruption^-  and  the  creature's  deceitfulness.    Thirdly, 
in  respect  to  the  uses  of  the  creature's  vexation,  the  conside- 
ration thereof  should  lead  to  humiliation  and  prevention.    In 
cbnnexion  with  the  first  of  these.  Dr.  Reynolds  introduces  ibe 
following  beautiful  example  of  confession  and  supplication. 

*  Lord,  thou  art  a  Grod  of  peace  and  beauty ;  and  whatever  comei 
from  Thee,  muft  needs  originally  have  peace  and  beauty  in  it«  The 
earth  was  a  paradise)  when  thou  didst  first  bestow  it  upon  me ;  but 
my  sin  hath  turned  it  into  a  desert,  and  cursed  all  the  increase  thereof 
with  thorns.  The  honour  which  thou  gavest  me,  was  a  glorious  at- 
tribute) a  sparkle  of  thine  own  fire,  a  beam  of  thine  own  light,  an 
impress  of  thine  own  image,  a  character  of  thine  own  power;  bat 
my  sin  hath  put  a  thorn  into  mine  honour  t  my  greediness,  when  I 
look  upward  to  get  higher,--and  my  giddiness,  when  I  look  down- 
ward for  fear  of  falling, — never  leave  my  heart  without  anguish  and 
vexation.  The  pleasure  which  thou  allowest  me  to  enjoy,  is  full  of 
sweet  refreshment ;  but  my  sin  hath  out  a  thorn  into  this  likewise : 

7  excess  and  sensuality  hath  so  choxed  thy  word,  so  stifled  all  seeds 
_  nobleness  in  my  mind,  so,  like  a  canker,  overgrown  all  my  pr&* 
cious  time,  stolen  away  all  opportunities  of  grace,  melted  and  wasted 
all  my  strength,  that  now  my  refreshments  are.  become  my  diseases* 
Th^  riches  which  thou  gavest  me,  as  they  came  from  thee,  are  sove- 
retga  blessings^  wherewith  I  might  abundantly  have  glorified  thy 
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nm^,  uid  iermd  Aj  dmrdi,  wui  iopplieft  Af  iilintiya&l  awde 
tbe  eyee  thai  saw  me,  to  blest  me,  and  Ihe  eara  llial  heard  me,  ta^ 
bear  wUneM  to  me ;  wherewith  I  might  have  covered  the  naked  back, 
and  cured  the  bleeding  wounds,  and  filled  the  hungry  bowds,  and 
satisfied  the  fainting  desires  of  mine  own  Saviour  In  bia  distressed 
members :  but  ray  sin  hath  put  iu  so  many  thorns  of  pride,  hardness 
of  heart,  uncompassionateness,  endless  cares,  security,  and  resolu- 
tions of  sin,  and  the  like,  as  are  ready  to  pierce  me  through  with 
many  sorrows.  The  calling  wherein  thou  hast  placed  ide,'  is  honest 
and  profitable  to  men,  wherein  I  mi^ht  spend  my  time  in  fflori|ying 
thy  name^  in  obedience  to  thy  will,  in  atteadanioe  on  thy  blessings: 
biiS  my  sin  hath  brought  so  nmcb  ignorance  and  inapprebenaion  upoa 
mf  underataodung,  ao  much  weakness  tipon,  my  body,  so  much  at* 
tncatcoesa  upon  my  eiqplovmeots,  so  much  nist  and  sluggishness  upon 
my  faculties,  so  much  earthly-mindedness  upon  my  heart,  as  thu  I 
am  not  able,  without  much  discomfort^  to  go  on  m  my  calling.  All 
thy  creatures  are  of  themselves  full  of  honour  and  beauty,  the  beams 
abd  glimpses  of  thine  own  glory  ;  but  our  sin  hath  stained  the  beauty 
of  thine  own  bandy- work,  so  that  now  thj  wrath  is  as  well  revealed 
from  Heaven,  as  thy  glory  ;  we  now  see  m  them  the  fVuits,  as  well 
of  thy  terrors  as  of  thy  goodness.  And  now,  Lord,  I  do,  in  humble- 
ness of  heart,  truly  abhor  m3rself)  and  abominate  those  cursed  sins, 
which  have  not  only  defiled  mine  own  nature  and  person,  but  have 
spread  deformity  and  confusion  upon  all  those  creatures,  io  which 
thine  own  wisdom  and  power  had  planted  so  great  a  beauty  and  so 
sweet  an  order.'    pp.  77, 78. 

'  In  the  prevention  of  this  vexation,  we  are  to  distinguish  be- 
tween regular  and  irregular  cares.  The  former  are  such  aa  aim 
at  right  ends  by  righteous  means  :  the  others  are  superfluoaa 
and  sinful. 

*  Labour  ever  to  suit  thv  occassions  to  thy  parts,  and  thy  suppUea 
to  thy  occasions.  If  a  snip  out  of  greediness  be  overloaden  with 
gold,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  notwithstanding  the  capacity  of 
the  sides  be  not  a  quarter  filled.  On  the  other  side,  fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  feathers,  and  it  will  still  toss  up  and  down,  for  want  of  due 
ballasting.  So  is  it  in  the  lives  of  men  ;  some  have  such  greedy  de- 
sires, that  they  think  that  they  can  run  through  all  sorts  of  busmess, 
and  so  never  leave  loading  themselves,  till  their  beans  sink,  and  be 
swallowed  np  with  worldly  sorrow  and  security  in  sin.  Others  sat 
their  affections  on  such  trivial  things,  that  though  they  should  have 
the  fill  of  all  their  desires,  their  minds  would  still  be  as  floaUng  and 
unsettled  as  before.  ResolvCi  therefore,  to  do  with  thyself  as  men 
with  their  ships :  there  may  a  tempest  arise,  when  thou  must  be  con- 
strained to  throw  out  all  thy  wares  into  the  sea.......Do  as  wise  ma- 
riners ;  have  strong  and  substantial  ballasting  in  the  bottom,  faith  in 
God's  promises,  love  and  fear  of  his  name,  a  foundation  of  good 
works ;  and  then,  whatever  becomes  of  thy  other  loading,  thy  ship 
iti^.ahall  be  safe  at  last.* 


S>,QUei8t(0|i8*  2f  Fiom  the  extvperation.  of «tUa  iqM^i*^ 
nuity  by  the  fiia  of  onua,  wbose.aviU  lie  hwg  tlie  looi  of  aii 
crcAiHrsfl*  must  needs  redound  to  tbe  misery  sad  moftality  of' 
all  bis  retinue.  3.  In  some  special  and  peculiar  cnrse,  OodPs 
jndieial  instrument  of  mortality.  It  results,  then,  from  tbe«e 
oonsiderations,  that  there  i«  egregious  folly  iti  those  #ho  wed 
tbeit  opinions  and  affections  to  eatthly  thin^;  that  they 
justify  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God  in  his  proceedings 
with  men ;  and  that  the  creatures  are  to  be  used  with  the  fol- 
lowing  conectives — 1.  That  we  keep  the  intellectuals  uotaiot- 
ed— 2.  That  with  the  eye  of  faith,,  we  look  through  and  above 
tfiie  creature — 3*  That  we  so  use  it^  in  subordiaetioB  to  tha 

{;race  of  God«  as  to  make  it  subearre  our  aims  at.  unmorla* 

And  if  the  creathres  are  thus  disproportionate  in  their  es«^ 
sence — **  all  is  VanUy/*  they  are  not  less  so  in  their  operation 
—they  are  •'  Vexation  of  Spirit*'  The  things  and  cares  of  the 
earth  are  compared  to  *  thorns* — wounding,  choking,  deceitful, 
v&nishirg.  In  the  vexation  of  the  creature^  there  are  to  be 
considered,  its  degrees,  its  grounds,  and  its  uses.  Tbe  first  of 
these  points  induaes  the  procuring,  tlie  muUiplying,  the  using, 
-r exemplified  in  knowledge*  pleasures,  and  ricbes,— the  re- 
viewing and  the  disposing  of  the  creatures*  Tbe  seoofid  di* 
vision  exhibits  tbe  grounds  of  this  vexation,  in  God's  eurae, 
man's  corraptionr- and  tbe  creature's  deoeitfulness.  Thirdly, 
in  respect  to  tbe  uses  of  the  creature's  vexation,  the  conside- 
ration thereof  should  lead  to  buuiiliation  and  prevention.  In 
connexion  witb  the  first  of  these.  Dr.  Reynolds  introduces  tbe 
following  beautiful  example  of  confession  and  supplication. 

'  Lord,  ihou  arl  a  God  of  peace  and  beauty ;  snd  whatever  comet 
from  Thee,  must  needs  ongiiially  have  peace  snd  beauty  in  it.  The 
ettlh  was  a  psfsdke,  when  thou  didst  first  bestow  it  upon  me ;  but 
mr  sin  hath  turned  it  into  a  desertt  and  coived  all  the  Increase  thereof 
with  thorns.  The  honour  which  thou  gavett  me,  was  a  glorious  st- 
tribote»  a  sparkle  of  thine  own  fire^  s  beam  of  thine  own  light,  an 
impress  of  thine  own  image,  a  character  of  thine  own  power ;  bat 
my  sin  bath  put  a  thorn  into  mine  honour  i  my  greediness,  when  I 
lookupwardtoffethigher,— and  my  giddiness,  when  I  look  down* 
ward  ior  fear  of  fsUing,-— never  leave  my  heart  without  an^isfa  and 
vexatioD.  The  pleasure  which  thou  allowest  me  to  enjoy,  is  full  of 
sweet  refreshment;  but  my  sin  hath  put  a  thorn  into  this  likewise : 

7exceM  and  seosualitv  haih  so  choxed  tliy  word,  so  stifled  all  seeds 
aobloDess  in  aay  mind,  so,  like  a  cankeri  overgrown  all  my  pre* 
ciotts  time,  stolen  away  all  opportunities  of  grace,  melted  and  .wasted 
all  my  strength,  that  now  my  refiesbroents  are  become  my  disesiei. 
The  riches  which  thou  gavest  me,  as  they  came  from  thee,  are  sore* 
teiga  btamings,  wfaerewitfa  I  might  abundantly  have  glorified  (by 


mm^9  uid  iermd  Aj  olmrdb,  wui  iopplieft  Af  etiolr^'aM  awde 
tbe  eyee  that  saw  me,  to  bless  me,  and  ihe  eara  lliel  heard  me,  ta* 
bear  witneia  to  me ;  wherewith  I  might  have  covered  the  naked  back, 
and  cured  the  bleeding  wounds,  and  filled  the  hungry  bowels,  and 
satisfied  the  fainting  desires  of  mine  own  Saviour  in  bis  distressed 
members :  but  my  sm  hath  put  iu  so  many  thorns  of  pride,  hardness 
of  heart,  uocompassionateness,  endless  cares,  security,  and  resolu- 
tions of  sin,  and  the  like,  as  are  ready  to  pierce  me  through  with 
many  sorrows.  The  calling  wherein  thou  hast  placed  ide,'  is  honest 
and  profitable  to  men,  wherein  I  mi^ht  spend  my  time  m  glorifying 
thy  name^  in  obedience  to  thy  will,  in  atteadanice  on  thy  blesiiitgs : 
biiS  my  sin  hath  brought  so  much  ignorance  and  inapprehensien  Upoa 
my  understanding,  bo  much  weakness  upon,  my  body»  so  much  in* 
tricatcoesa  upon  my  eo^plovments,  so  much  rust  and  sluggishness  upon 
my  faculties,  so  much  earthly-mindedness  upon  my  heart,  as  that  I 
am  not  able,  without  much  discomfort^  to  go  on  In  my  calling.  All 
thy  creatures  are  of  themselves  full  of  honour  and  beauty,  the  beams 
afod  glimpses  of  thine  own  glory  i  but  our  sin  hath  stained  the  beauty 
of  thine  own  handy- work,  so  that  now  thy  wrath  is  as  well  revealed 
from  Heaven,  as  thy  glory  ;  we  now  see  m  them  the  fruits,  as  well 
of  thy  terrors  as  of  thy  goodness.  And  now.  Lord,  I  do»  in  humble- 
ness of  heart,  truly  abhor  myself,  and  abominate  those  cursed  sins, 
which  have  not  only  defiled  mme  own  nature  and  person,  but  have 
spread  deformity  and  confusion  upon  all  those  creatures,  io  which 
thine  own  wisdom  and  power  had  planted  so  great  a  beauty  and  so 
sweet  an  order.'    pp,  77, 78* 

In  the  prevention  of  this  vexation,  we  are  to  distinguish  be- 
tween regular  and  irregular  cares.  The  former  are  such  as  aim 
at  right  ends  by  righteous  means  :  the  others  are  superfluous 
and  sinful. 

*  Labour  ever  to  suit  thy  occassions  to  thy  parts,  and  thy  supph'ea 
to  thy  occasions.  If  a  snip  out  of  greediness  be  overloaden  with 
gold,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  notwithstanding  the  capacity  of 
the  sides  be  not  a  quarter  filled.  On  the  other  side,  fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  feathers,  and  it  will  still  toss  up  and  down,  for  want  of  due 
ballasting.  So  is  it  in  the  lives  of  men  ;  some  have  such  greedy  de- 
sires, that  they  think  that  they  can  run  through  all  sorts  o£  busmess, 
and  so  never  leave  loading  themselves,  till  their  beans  sink,  and  be 
swallowed  up  with  worldly  sorrow  and  security  in  sin.  Others  sat 
their  affections  on  such  trivial  thin^,  that  though  they  should  have 
the  fill  of  all  their  desires,  their  mmds  would  still  be  as  floating  and 
onsettJed  as  before.  Resolvci  therefore,  to  do  with  thyself  as  men 
with  their  ships :  there  may  a  tempest  arise,  when  thou  must  be  con- 
strained to  throw  out  all  thy  wares  into  the  sea Do  as  wise  ma- 
riners ;  have  strong  and  substantial  ballasting  in  the  bottom,  faith  in 
God's  promises,  love  and  fear  of  his  name,  a  foundation  of  good 
works;  and  then,  whatever  becomes  of  thy  other  loading,  thy  ship 
itytfshall  be  safe  at  last.* 
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W^nlcl  we  dkam  the  creatm  of  its  maUxm^l    L  Pmjr 
for  coDTeniency  for  that  which  is  suitable  to  thy  mind.    H 
Get  Christ  into  thy  ship.    3.  Oast  out  thy  Jonah,  ererv  sleep- 
ing'and  secure  sin  that  brings  a  -  tempest  upon  thy  snip.    4. 
Suffer  not  the  yexation  of  the  creature  to  take  up  thy  thoughts 
aind  inner  man.    To  set  the  heart  on  the  creature,  denotes  the 
consecration  to  it  of  our  thoughts,  affections,  and  reliance ; 
but  this  ought  not  to  be,  because  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
spirit,  and  because  the  strength  of  every  .man  is  hi^  spirit. 
iMow  when  the  heart  is  thus  entangled,  it  is  weakened  ,ana  un- 
able to  encounter  either  temptation  or  afflictions.    Temptations 
will  become  irresistible,  because  of  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  who 
adapts  his  snares  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  who  edges 
his  seductions  by  promises  or  by  threatenings.    Afflictions  will 
orerpower  the  .spirit  enfeebled  by  the  dominion  of  lust,  be- 
dBiuse  lust  is  dainty,  wilful,  natural,  sensually  wise,  proud, 
rooted  in  self-love,  contentious,  rebellious;  and,  lastly,  if  we 
could  even  conceive  some  afflictions  not  contrary  to  lust,  yet, 
afflictions  are   ever  contrary  to  the  provisions  oi  lusts,  to  the 
n>aterials  and  instruments  of  lusts,  such  as  are  health,  plea- 
sures, riches,  honours.    A  heart  set  upon  the  creature  is  dis- 
abled of  all  active  strength  in  execution  of  the  will  of  God : 
!•  Because  a  good  duty  must  proceed  from  an  entire  cause,-from 
the  whole  heart;  but  lust  divides  the  heart.    2.  A  heart  set 
on  lusts,  moves  to  no  ends  but  its  own ;  and  self-ends  defile  an 
action,  though  otherwise  never  so  specious.    3.  The  heart  is  a 
fountain  and  principle,  and  principles  are  ever  one  and  uni- 
form :  out  of  the  same  fountain  cannot  come  bitter  wsCer  and 
sweet.     Christ  and  an  idol  cannot  consist.    The  love  of  the 
creature  is  fatal  to  devotion.    Prayer  demands  a  hunery  spirii, 
a 'heart  convinced  of  its  own  emptiness,  a  desire  of  intifiMte 
communion  with  God ;  but  the  creature  draws  the  heart  irtid  all 
the  desires  thereof  to  itself.    Meditation  requires  a  sequestra- 
tion of  the  thoughts,  a  mind  unmixed  with  other  cares,  ,a 
sincere  and  uncorrupted  relish  of  the  Word.    In  Hearing  tlie 
Word,  the  heart  can  never  accept  God's  commands  till  it  be 
first  empty  :  a  man  cannot  receive  the  richest  gift  that  is,  with 
a  hand  tnat  was  full  before.    In  the  Service  of  God,  there  are  - 
two  main  things  required  \  faith  to  be^in,  and  courage  ot patience 
Uygp  through.    Lust  hinders  both  these.     How  can  ye  believe, 
B!lice  ye  seek  for  glory  one  from  another?    When  persecution 
arose  because  of  the  Word,    the  temporary  was  presently 
offended. 

*  In  one  word,  a  man  ought  not  to  setlits  heart  on  the  creature, 
because  of  the  nobleness  of  the  heart*. Let  not  the  bramble  be 
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Ung ;  let  not  ettdihr  tliibgt  bear  rale  oter  chine  tUbetlone :  fire  wtif 
fbe  cmt'ni  dieiD»  wolch  will  oomttme  all  thy  cedars,  emasculate  the 
poweia  of  thy  soul.  Let  grace  sit  in  the  throne,  and  earthly  things 
be  sulMnlinato  to  the  wisdom  and  rale  of  God's  spirit  in  thine  heart : 
they  are  excellent  senrants,  bat  pernicious  masters. — Be  anocd  when 
thou  teodiest  or  meddlest  with  uiem ;  armed  against  the  lusts,  and 
agamst  the  temptations  that  arise  from  them.  Get  faith,  to  place  thy 
heart  imon  better  promises.  Enter  not  upon  them  without  prayer  unto 
God,  toat,  since  tnou  art  goins  amongst  snares,  he  would  cany  thee 
through  with  wisdom  and  faithfulness,  and  teach  thee  how  to  use 
diem  as  his  blessings,  and  Im  instruments  of  his  glory.  Make  m 
coreoant  with  thine  heart,  as  Job  with  his  e^ es ;  have  a  jealousv  and. 
•tiwdon  of  thfaie  evil  heart,  lest  it  be  surprised  and  bewitched  with 
ahiful  aftetions*— Touch  them  gently ;  do  ndt  hug,  love,  dote  upon 
the  creature,  nor  grasp  it  with  -adulteroua  embnices :  the  love  of 
money  aa  a  root  of  mischief,  and  is  epmity  against  God.-r'Use  iheA 
Ibr  hedges  and  fences,  to  relieve  the  saints,  to  make  friencb  #f.iui«* 
righteous  Mammon,  to  defend  the  churchy  of  Christ:  but  fay  no. 
means  have  them  tn  thy  field,  but  only  abwi  it;  mingle  it  not  with 
thy  corn,  lest  it  choke  and  stifle  ali.— And,  lastly,  use  them  aa 
Gideon,  for  weapons  of  just  revenge  against  the  «nemie«  of  6od*a. 
church,  to  vhidicate  his  truth  and  fflory ;  and  then,  by  beinc  wise 
and  fhithful  in  a  little,  thou  shalt  at  last  be  made  ruler  over  mu^,  and 
enter  into  thy  master's  joy.* 

Such  ia  the  spirited  peroration  of  the  firat  treatise ;  but  we 
mtiat  abandon  our  intention  of  analysing  the  remainder  with 
ec^ual  minuteness.  Occupying  aa  they  do,  nearly  four  hundred 
fairly  filled  pagea,  we  could  not  compress  them  into  the 
amalleat  compaas  consistent  with  just  analysis,  withoyt  an 
allotment  of  space  both  unusual  and  inconvenient.  In  the 
aecond  treatise,  on  the  exceeding  sinfulnesa  of  sin,  Rom*  vii.9., 
vi.  12,  2  Cor.  vii.  I,  Rom.  vii.  13,  supply  the  texts  to  so  many 
eectiona  on  Uie  Strength  of  Sin,  the  Keign  of  Sin,  the  Polla> 
tion  of  Sin,  the  Use  of  the  Law.  The  definition  of  the  magia- 
terial  power  of  sin  ia  powerfully  written. 

'  It  is  a  lord  and  master ;  in  which  respect  it  hath  these  ticw  upon 
OS :  First,  a  covenant ;  there  is  a  virtual  oargain  between  lust  and  a 
ainner.  We  make  promise  of  serving  and  crying  sin ;  and  thill  aa- 
tumeth  unto  us  toe  wages  of  iniquity,  and  the  pleasures  of  sin. 
Secondly,  love  unto  it,  as  unto  a  bountiful  and  beneficial  lord.  Sin 
exerciseth  authority  over  us,  and  yet  we  account  it  our  benefactor. 
Thirdly,  an  easy  service:  the  work  of  sin  is  natural ;  the  instruments 
all  ready  at  hand ;  the  helpers  and  fellow-servants  manj,  to  teach, 
to  encourage,  to  hasten  and  lead  on  in  the  broad  way.  rourthjy,  ia 
sin  itself,  there  is  a  great  strength  to  enforce  men  to  its  service.  First, 
at  is  edged  with  nuuice  against  the  soul,  armed  with  weapons  to  fight 
against  it,  and  enmity  is  a  mat  whetstone  to  valour.  Secondly,  it 
ia  attended  with  flesUy  wisdomi  supported  with  stratagems  and  de- 
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oeit,  heartened  and  sel  on  by  the  aMbtanoe  of  Satan  and  Iba  vorki* 

Thirdly,  it  hath  a  judicature  and  regiment  in  the  heart;  itgovariw 
by  a  law ;  it  sends  forth  lusts  and  temptations  like  so  many  edicta 
into  the  soul ;  and  when  we  object  the  law  of  God  asainst  the  sefvica 
that  is  required,  then*  as  the  Persian  king,  who  could  not  find  out  a 
law  to  warrant  the  particular  which  he  would  have  done,  foutadout 
another,  **  that  be  might  do  what  he  would  ;'^  so  sin,  when  it  bath 
no  reason  to  allege,  yet  it  hath  self-will,  that  is,  all  laws  in  one/ 

We  are  occasionally  reminded  by  passages  in  Reynolds,  of 
the  exquisite  harmony  of  South.  A  sentence  or  two  in  the 
following  paragraph,  very  forcibly  recalled  to  our  recollection, 
not  only  the  style,  but  the  sentiment  of  one  of  his  noblest 
compositions. 

*  Three  hat^iiil  evils  are  in  sin ;  aberration  from  God's  image ;  ob- 
flOxiouBDess  to  his  wrath ;  and  rejection  from  his  presence :  stain, 
guHt,  and  misery,  whidt  is  the  product  or  issue  of  the  former.  Now 
as  we  say,  '  Rectum  est  sui  judex  et  obliqui,'  the  law  is  such  a  rule, 
aa  can  measure  and  set  forth  all  this  evil ;  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 
Holy,  fit  to  conform  us  to  the  image  of  God;  just,  fit  to  arm  us 
against  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  good,  fit  to  present  us  unto  the  pre^ 
sence  and  fruition-  of  God.  According  to  this  blessed  and  complete 
pattern  was  man  created ;  an  universal  rectitude  in  his  nature,  all 
parts  in  tune,  all  members  in  joint;  light  and  beauty  in  his  mind, 
conformity  in  his  will,  subordination  and  subjection  in  his  appetites, 
serviceableness  in  his  body,  peace  and  happiness  in  his  whole  being. 
But  man,  being  exactly  sensible  of  the  excellency  of  hb  estate,  gave 
an  easy  ear  to  the  first  temptation,  which  laid  before  him  a  hope  and 
project  of  improving  it :  and  so  believing  Satan's  lie,  and  embracing 

•  shadow,  he  fell  from  the  substance  which  before  he  had,  and  con- 
tracted the  hellish  and  horrid  image  of  that  tempter  which  had  thus 
deceived  him.'    Vol.  I.  p*  117. 

The  third  of  these  treatises,  is  intitled  •  the  Life  of  Christ.* 
In  illustrating  1  John  v.  12,  and  Phil.  iii.  10,  the  Author  points 
ont  Christ  as  the  fountain  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fellowship 
with  him  as  the  niedium  through  which  he  is  derived.  "  He 
''that  hath  the  Son,  hath  Life,'°  are  words  fraught  with  matter 
of  unspeakable  importance. 

*  They  contain  the  sum  of  man's  desires,  life  g  and  the  ^um  of 
God's  mercies,  Chritt ;  and  the  sum  of  man's  duty,/tt^A  /  Christf  the 
fountain ;   life,  the  derivation ;  and  faith,  the  conveyance*' 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  '  Exposition  of  the 

*  CX^^  Psalm,'  that  most  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  royalty 
and  priesthood  of  Christ.  Of  this  we  can  only  say  in  general, 
that  It  contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  impressive.  If  it 
exhibits  less  of  the  imaginative  than  the  '  three  treatises,*  it  is 
no  way  inferior  iu  important  sentiment.    Without  intending  to 
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•     •  • 

defsr^ciote  di#  powers  of  Dr.  Reynolds  as  ti  master  of  argu- 
ment, we  shoula  be  inclined  to  speak  of  him  as  excelling  in 
illustrative  statement  and  eloquent  instruction,  rather  than  in 
closeness  of  reasoning  or  logical  deduction.  Now  a  talent  of 
this  kind,  accompanied,  as  it  was  in  the  present  instance,  by  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  and  a  large  accession 
of  human  learning,  regulated  by  tbe  best  intentions  and  direct- 
ed to  the  most  important  objects,  is  perhaps  better  suited  to, 
expository  elucidation  than  to  systematic  discussion  ;  aiid  the 
Bishop  seems,  accordingly,  to  have  preferred  availing  himself 
of  opportunities  for  engaging  in  didactic  composition,  to  en- 
gaj^ng^  in  abstruse  investigations  or  subtle  trains  of  argumen* 
tative  inquiry.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  comments  oa 
the  second  verse  of  the  psalm. 

*  The  power  of  the  Word  towards  wicked  men  is  seen  in  alBrightiiir 
of  thera ;  there  is  a  soirit  of  bondage  and  a  savour  of  death,  as  well 
as  a  spirit  of  life  ana  liberty,  which  goeth  along  with  the  Word* 
Guilt  IS  an  inseparable  consequent  of  sin,— and  fear,  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  guilt.    If  the  heart  become  convinced  of  this*  it  will  prer 
sentlyfaint  and  tremble,  even  at  the  shaking  of  a  leaf,  at  the  wagging 
of  a  m8n*s  own  conscience:  how  mach  more  at  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  which  shaketh  mountains,  and  maketh  the  strong  foundations 
of  the  earth  to  tremble  !    If  I  should  see  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  pass 
sentence  upon  bis  judge,  and  the  judge  thereupon  surprised  with* 
treknbling,  and  forced  to  subscribe  and  acknowledge  tne  doom,  I 
could  not  but  stand  amazed  at  so  inverted  a  proceeding :  yet,  in  th6 
Scripture  we  find  precedents  for  it;  Micaiah,  a  prisooer,  pronouncing 
deatn  unto  Ahab,  a  kings  Jeremiah,  a  prisoner,  pronouncing  cap* 
livity  unto  Zedekiah,  a  king;    Paul,  in  his  chain%  preachmg  of 
judgment  unto  Felix  in  his  robes,  and  making  his  own  judge  to 
tremble.    It  is  not  for  want  of  strength  in  the  Word,  or  because 
there  is  stoutness  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  stand  out  against  it,  that  all 
the  wicked  of  the  world  do  not  tremble  at  It ;  but  merely  their 
ignorance  of  the  power  and  evidence  thereof.    The  devils  are  stronger 
and  more  stubborn  creatures  than  any  man  can  be ;  yet,  because  of 
their  full  illumination,  and  that  invincible  conviction  of  their  con- 
sciences from  the  power  of  the  Word,  they  believe  and  tremble  at  it*. 
Though  men  were  as  hard  as  rocks,  the  Word  is  a  hammer  which 
can  break  them :  thovgh  as  sharp  as  thorns  and  briers,  the  Word 
is  a  fire  which  can  devour  and  tonqent  them :  though  as  strong  as 
kingdoms  and  natkms,  the  Woi^  is  able  to  root  them  up,  and  tp 
pull  them  down :  though  as  fierce  as  dragons  and  lions,  the  Word 
as  able  to  trample  upon  them,  and  chain  them  up.' 

Vol.  n.  pp.  1S7,  8. 

The  '  Meditations  on  the  Holy  Sacrament,'  are  stated  by  the 
Author,  in  his  dedication,  to  have  been  his  '  first  theological 
'  essay/  composed  by  him  for  his  owii  use,  when  ' «  young 
*  studeiit  in  the  university.'    He  complains  of  the  ofBciousness 
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of  a  friend,  as  tha  caoae  of  iU  relaetant  puUicatioa ;  and  jref. 
If  we  mi8tak^  DOt»  there  larks  behind  this  modest  disdaimer^ 
an  unconscious  complacency,    a  parental    sroile«  while    the 
woithy  divine  contemplates  the  healthy  and  promising  aspect 
of  his  '  little  and  youthful  *  progeny*    And  he  might  justly  be 
gratified  by  its  appearance,  since,  though  it  betrays  somewhat 
of  juyeiiility,  and  might  have  been  the  better  for  receiving 
more  than  the  *  brief  and  sudden  castigations'  given  to  it  by 
the  writer,  it  is  well  calculated  for  usefulness,  and  its  com- 
position is  vivacious  and  attractive.     If  it  be  deficient  in  that 
range  and  discrimination  which  could  only  have  been  given 
by  the  wisdom  and  acouisitions  of  riper  years,  it  contains 
more  of  animation  and  eloquence  than  are  usually  the  attri«> 
butes'of  aee.    If  it  has  lost  somewhat  of  explanatory  and  po« 
lemic  excellence,  it  has  gained  on  the  side  of  hortative  and 
practical  impressiveness.     We  should,    howeverj    have   felt 
satisfieK^tion  in  reviewing  the  mature  sentiments  of  the  good 
Bishop  on  matters    either    slightly  touched,   or    altogether 
avoided,  in  the  treatise  as  it  now  stands.    The  important  and, 
.although   questionable,    yet    highly  interesting  view  of  Um 
Lord*8^upper,  coosidereo  as  a  i^ast  upon  the  Sacrifice,  whidi 
is  advocated  with  such  singular  ability  by  Cndwortb,  might 
have  been  confirmed  or  disproved.     The  use  of  the  t^irm 
'  Sacrament,'  might  have  been  vindicated  or  explained ;  or 
some  plausible  apology,  at  least,  offered  for  the  use  of  an 
equivocal,  dangerous,  and  unnecessary^  term ; — eijuivocal,  be- 
cause it  identifies  the  rite  in  question  vrilh  something  to  which 
it  bears  no  resemblance, — dangerous,  because  it  has  facilitated 
die  glosses  of  Papistry, — unnecessary,  because  more  simple 
and  expressive  terms  present  themselves  in  the  '  Euchariat'  and 
Ae  '  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper/    But  notwithatsnding 
these  and  other  defects,  the  practical  valne  of  these  '  Hedita* 
'  ttons*  is  great ;  and  parts  ot  them  are  written  with  much  feli- 
city. The  following  iliaatiBtion  of  the  thesis,  that  '  Saerameiits 
'  are  earaesta  and  shadows  of  our  expected  glory,  made  unto 
'  the  aenses,*  is  beautifully,  though  fimcifnlly  set  forth* 

*  The  proroitef  and  Word  oigjmce  with  the  Sacnunenti,  are  all  but  ■• 
to  many  sealed  deeds,  to  make  aver,  unto  all  iqcossmom  of  the  cbtt#tb» 
— to  long  at  they  coniintte  Icgitinaie  children,  and  obterve  ibe  laws  on 
their  part  required, — an  iniaUibk  claim  and  title  unto  that  good  wbieh 
b  not  yet  revealed, — unto  ibai  ipheritanca  which  is  at  yet  laid  up,^-Hial» 
that  life  which  it  hid  with  God,  and  wat  never  yet  fully  opened  oriel 
thine  upon  the  earth.  Even  in  Paradite  there  wat  a  Sacnunenl :  a  me 
of  life  indeed  it  wat,  hot  there  wat  but  one.  Whereat  Adam  wat  to  est 
of  ail  the  froitt  in  the  garden,  be  wat  there  but  to  tatte  i&mtiimet  of 
life;-  it  was  not  to  be  hb  perpetual  and  only  feod*    We  rend  of  *  a  tree 


of  Hfe/  in  tke  b«giniiii«x  of  the  Bible,  and  of  ^  a  tree  ef  life'  id  the 
end  ton;  that.wa»  in  A dain'«  paradise oir earth ;  this,  in  St.  John's 
paradise  in  heaven :  but  that  did  bear  but  the  first-firuite  of  life,  the 
earnest  of  an  after  fulness ;  this  bare  life  in  abundance,   fur  it  bare 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  thut  every  month  ;  >vhich  shows  both 
the  coA)pleteness  and  eternity  of  that  glory  which  we  expect.    And 
as  the  tree  of  paradise  was  but  a  Sacrament  of  life  in  Heaven,  so 
paradise  itself  was  but  a  Sacrament  of  Heaven.     Certainly,  Adam 
was  placed   among  the  dark   and  shady  leaves  of  the  garden,  that 
he  might,  in' an  emblem,  acknowledge  that  he  was  as  yet  but  in  the 
riiadow  of  life,   the  substance  whereof  he  was  elsewhere  to  receive. 
Even  when  the  church  was  pure,  it  was  not  perfect ;  it  had  an  age  of 
infancy,  when  it  had  a  state  of  innocence.    Glory  was  not  commu* 
nicated  unto  Adam  himself,  without  the  veil  of  a  Sacrament ;  the 
light  of  God  did  not  shine  on  paradise  with  a  spreading  and  immediate 
ray :  even  there  it  was  mixed  with  shadows,  and  represented  only  in  a' 
aacramental  reflex,  not  in  its  own  direct  and  proper  brightness.    The 
Israelites  in  the  wildeme»  had  light  indeed,  but  it  was  in  a  cloud; 
and  they  had  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Ark,  but  it  was  under  several 
coverinjLs;  and    ihey  had  the  light  of  God  shining  on   the  face  of 
Moses,  but  it  was  under  the  veil;  and  Moses  himself  did  see  God, 
but  it  was  in  a  cloud  :  so  incapable  is  the  church,  while  encompassed 
with  a  body  of  sin,'  to  see  the  lustre  of  that  glory  which  is  expected. 
•  ••••••••.  Hereafter  our  bodies  shall  be  overclothed'  with  a  spiritual 

glory,  by  a  teal  union  unto  Christ -in  his  kingdom  :  mean  time,  that 
spiritual  glory  which  we  groan  after,  is  here  over-clothed  with  weak 
and  visible  elements,  by  a  sacramental  union  al  his  table.  Then  sbaff 
aense  be  exalted,  and  made  a  fit  subject  of  glory;  here  is  glory 
humbled  and  made  a  fit  object  of  sense :  **  Then  shall  wc  see  as  we 
aro  seen,  face  to  face ;  here  we  see  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly;'  in  the 
glass  of  the  GKature,— in  the  glass  of  the  word, — in  the"  glass  of  the 
sacraments.  And  surely,  these  are  in  themselves  clear  and  bright 
^ifmf^  yet  we  see  even  in  them  but  darkly  in  regard  of  that  vapour 
mad  steam  which  exhaleth  from  our  corrupt  nature,  when  we  use 
Afemi  and  even  on  these  doth  our  soul  look  through  other  dark 
glasses,  the  windows  of  sense.  But  yet  at  the  best,  they  are  bat 
glasses,  whose  properties  are  to  present  nothing  but  the  pattern,  the. 
shadow,  the  type  of  those  things  which  are,  in  their  substance,  quite, 
behind  us,  and  therefore  out  of  sight.  So  then  in  general,  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament  is  to  be  the  representative  of  a  subttance—the  sign  of 
a  covenant — the  seal  of  a  purchase— the  figure  of  a  body-^tbe  witness 
of  our  (aith— the  earnest  of  our  hope-^the  presence  of  things  distant— 
the  sight  of  things  absent— the  taste  of  things  unconceivable— and  dia 
knowledgB  of  things  that  are  past  knowledge.' 

The  short,  but  pleasing  and  instructive  tract  on  '  the  Fall 
and  Kiaing  of  Peter,'  will  not  require  .from  ua  any  criticiaia 
beyond  this  brief  notice.  It  waa  republished  some  years  since» 
we  do  not  know  with  what  aucceas. 
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The  '  Annotatioiit  on  the  Book  of  Beolesitttes/  do  tiot 
utrike  us  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  comporftions  of 
Dr.  Reynolds ;  they  contain,  however,  much  that  is  weighty 
and  instructive,  and  exhibit  traces  of  that  lively  and  graceful 
fancy  which  occasionally  flings  its  bright  hues  over  the  most 
sterile  of  his  subjects. 

The  *  Sermons^  of  Dr.  Reynolds  occupy  part  of  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  and  the  wnole  of  the  nflb  in  this  editioa. 
After  the  critical  comments  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
make*  and  tb^  illustrative  examples  that  we  have  cited »  it 
seams  alnaost  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  a  dtstiuct  aeclion  to 
these  oomposttioDS.    They  must  not»  however,  be  wholly  past 
by.    They  form  too  valuable  a  portion  of  their  pious  and  elo* 
MeDt  Author's  works,  to  admit  of  so  summary  a  dismission. 
The  genius  of  Reynolds  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  exer- 
cises.   With  an  active  imagination,  a  ready  and  discriminative 
command  of  words,  great  stores  of  knowledge,  and  a  remark- 
able facility  in  bringing  them  in  contact  witn  his  subject,  he 
could  not  but  succeed  m  a  species  of  composition,  which  these 
qualities  are  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  adoro.    The  Sermons  are  not 
remarkable  for  compactness  of  structure,  nor  do  they  frequently 
exhibit  forcible  ana  luminous  trains  of  reasoning.    But  they 
contain  extensive  learning  happily  applied,  much  beauty  of 
illustration^  clear  statement,  and  eloquent  appeal ;  they  oear 
the  traces,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  exalted  piety  and  deep 
anxiety  concerning  the  souls  of  men ;   and  if  they  produce 
on  all  readers  the  same  effect  that  they  have  on  ns,  tney  will  be 
placed  among  the  staple  productiens  of  their  class.    Not  that 
we  will  pvt  6urselves  forward  as  vouchers  for  all  the  Bishop's 
opinions.  For  bis  theological  sentiments,  we  believe  we  might ; 
but  bis  notions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  much  less  to  our 
taste.    In  his  sermon  on  *  the  Peace  of  Jerusalem,^  preached 
in   1657,  he  denounces  as  troublers  of  her  tranquillity,  those 
who  deny  '  the  coercive  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of 
'  relieion,  that  so  there  may  be  no  hedge  to  keep  the  Solves 
'  out/  and  gives  broad  hints  about  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
liberty  of  prophesying.    His  assize  sermon,  1634,  entitled  '  The 
'  Shields  of  the  Earth/  has  a  more  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
same  doctrine,  in  which  it  is  supported  by  the  examples  of 
David*  Hezekiah«  Jehoshaphat,  Josiah,  and — Camianiim  !   A 
tolerable  leap  this,  from  tne  Jewish  diapenaation,  qoks  eses 
the  Gospel,  to  the  blessed  supremacy  of  the  sanguinary  Byzan- 
tine !    This  is  followed  up  by  a  broad  and  unqualifted  ascrip- 
tion to  the  Church,  of'  spiritual  jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  the 
'  keys,'  and  to  princes,  of  *  jurisdiction  coercive,  or  the  power 
'  of  the  sword«  which,  under  external,  secular,  and  corporal 
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*  pemltietp  makclh  proTision  for  the  defenoe  6f  tmtli,  woiBhip 
'  of  Ood,  and  purity  of  religion/  Trutk  f-^Vmo&B  then  are 
infallibie»  or  tbey  may  chance  to  patronise  falsehood.  Bnt 
these  melancholy  absurdities  contain  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  barefaced  sophistry  l^y  which  the  most  atrocious  and 
bloody  usurpations  have  been  defended;  The  power  of  the 
keys,  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  princes,  directing  the  secular 
arm  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  religion  ;«*what  is 
this  .but  the  pretext,  and — quantum  vaLui — the  vindication  of 
the  Inauisition  of  Spain,  and  the  Saint  Barthelemi  of  France! 
Reynoida  was  no  EA'astian ;  still  less  was  be  a  Papist ;  but 
most  assuredly,  these  un^roarded  eaipiessions  imply  fatal  con>» 
cessions  both  to  Erastiamsm  and  to  .  Rome.  And  be  fellowe 
tip  these  pitlry  intimations  by  an  enet^getiG  recommendation  to 
the  judges  of^ assize,  that  they  should  pay  special  regaid  t9 
'  the  causes  of  God ;'  and  that  they  should  enforce  the '  succour 
'  and  diffuit^  of  his  church,  the  purity  and  support  of  his  worw 
'  ship,  m  mquetiting  of  his  temple,  the  puoishing  of  his  ene*- 

*  miss,  the  encouragiiiff  of  his  ministers/ 


we  afo  itt.&e  QmDour  for  Gensure,  we  shall  advert  ta 
an  OGcasioul  coavseneas  of  langoa^ ;  the  fault  of  the  age  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  always  indicatinr  some  want  of  tact  itf 
the  writer  who  stoops  to  it.  The  Bishop  is,  moreover,  at 
times  a  little  fantastic  in  his  phrases ;  as  when,  for  instance,] 
in  a  Funeral  sermon  for  a  friend,  he  tells  us,  that  the  '  worthy 
'  gentleman/  with  '  one  spring  of  his  soul,'  gave  a  *  sudden 
'  feap  from  earth  to  heaven.*  We  learn,  moreover,  that  hia 
*  love  was  not  like  a  pill  that  must  be  wrapped  in  something 
'  else  before  a  asan  can  swallow  it ;'  and  we  are  further  ioldi 
that  some  men*s  love  is  '  like  lemons,  cold  within,  and  hot 
'  without/  Bnt  all  these  slips  are  lost  sisht  of  in  the  predomi-* 
nanee  of  better  materials,  and  we  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  article  to  selections  of  a  higher  kind. 

Among  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  we  are  disp'osed,  on 
the  whole,  to  give  the  preference  to  those  on  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Hosea.    They  are  seven  in  number,  and  they  were 

f  reached  on  as  many  days  of  national  fasting  and  humiuatjon. 
Passages  of  mat  Mauty  might  be  easily  found  to  a  consider- 
able extent  i  but  we  must  content  oufselves  with  an  example 
or  two  from  amon^  those  that  will  most  conveniently  adapt 
themselves  to  onr  limits,  as  well  as  serve  to  illustrate  our  re- 
marks. There  is  much  force  in  the  following  description  of 
the  course  of  sin. 

'  Consider  It  fai  the  coise  that  belongs  to  it  ;<<  a  roll  written  within 
and  wtthottt**  with  cones.  Look  ootwsrd  ;  snd  behold  a  cune  in 
Ibir  creatne,  vanity,  empthiess,  vexatiooi  disappointments  s  every 
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creottii«  armed  with  a  sting,  to  revenge  its  Maker's  quarrel.  Looir 
inward  $  and  behold  a  cone  in  the  conscience»  accusipgy  witnessing, 
coodenining.  baling  to  the  tribunal  of  vengeance ;  first,  dc61ing  with 
the  allowance,  and  aAer,  ^rrifying  with  the  remembrance  of  sin.— 
Look  upward ;  and  behold  a  curse  io  the  heavens,  the  wrath  of  God 
revealeu  from  thence  upon  all  unrighteousness.  Look  downward ; 
and  behold  a  curse  in  the  earth :  death  ready  to  put  a  period  to  all  the 
pleasure?  of  sin,  and,  like  a  trap- door,  to  let  down  into  hell,  where 
nothing  of  sin  will  remain,  but  the  worm  and  the  fire*  Look  into 
tbe  Scriprure,  and  see  the  curse  there  described ;  an  **  everlasting 
banishment"  from  the  glory  of  God*s  presence ;  an  **  everlasting 
destruction**  by  the  glory  of  hia  power.  The  Lord  showing  the  jen* 
lotisy  of  his  Justice,  the  unsearchableness  of  his  severity*  the  ancon- 
eetvablenets  of  bis  strength,  the  bottomless  guilt  and  malignity  of 
sin,  in  the  everlasting  deslniction  of  unsodly  men,  and  in  the  ever« 
lasting  preserving  of  them  to  ieel  that  destruction.' 

We  shall   now  give  an  example  of  the  Bishop's  talent  for 
metaphysical  statement  and  illustration. 

^  There  is  in  man,  by  nature,  a  power  or  faculty  which  we  call 
free*will,  whereunto  belongeth  such  an  indilBBrency  and  indetenni- 
»acy  in  the  manner  of  worlungi  that  whether  a  nan  will  a  thing,  or 
nill  it,-*€hoose  ity  or  torn  from  it,— he  dock  in  neither  nsove  eontrarjr 
to  his  own  natural  principles  of  working*  A  stonOf  moving  dawsi 
ward,  doth  move  naturally ;  upward,  contrary  to  its  natyre«— and  ao» 
violently.  By  which  way  soever  the  wiU  moves,  it  moves  accofding 
to  the\;ondiuon  of  its  created  being,— wherein  it  was  so  made,  aa 
when  it  chose  one  part  of  a  contradiction,  it  retained  an  inward  and 
fundamental  habitude  unto  the  other ;  like  those  gates,  which  are  so 
made,  as  that  they  open  both  ways.  So  that  as  the  tongue,  which 
was  wont  to  swear  or  blaspheme,  when  it  is  converted,  doth,  by  the 
force  of  the  same  faculty  of  apeaking,  being  newly  sanctified^  otter 
holy  and  gracious  speeches  t— so  the  wHl,  which,  being  cotrapted, 
did  choose  evil  and  only  evil,  being  sanctified,  doth  uae  the  aaoMr 
manner  of  operation  in  chooaiog  that  which  is  food  ;  the  created  na* 
ture  of  it  remaining  stiU  oike  and  the  same,  bemg  now  gwided  and 
sanctified  by  di&rent  principles.  This  we  speak  only  with  respect  to 
the  natural  manner  of  iu  working:  for  if  we  speak  of  liberty  in  a 
moral  or  theological  sense,  so  it  is  certain,  that  the  more  the  will  of 
man  doth  observe  the  ri^ht  order  of  its  proper  objects,  and  last  end, 
the  more  free  and  noble  it  is ;  the  very  highest  perfection  of  free-will 
Standing  in  an  immutable  adherency  unto  God,  as  the  oltimate  end 
of  the  creaturc,«— and  all  ability  of  receding  or  falling  from  him  being 
the  deficiency,  and  not  the  perfection  of  free-will :  and  therefore  the 
more  the  will  of  man  doth  cast  off  and  reject  Goid,  the  more  base, 
aervile,  and  captive  it  growi.  In  which  sense  we  affirm  agamst  the 
papists,  that  by  nature,  man,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  bath  no  free* 
will  or  natural  power  to  believe  and  convert  unto  God,  or  to  prepare 
himself  thereunto.* 

The '  Treatiae  of  the  Paaaiona  and  Facnltiea  of  the  Soul  of 
*  Man,  with  the  aeveral  Dignitiea  and  Comiptionw  thereunto 
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'  h3lo:i(riQg/  wus  primarily  a  juvenile  production;  but,  pre- 
viously to  publicatioD,  it  received  so  much  revision  as  to  draw 
from  its  Author  the  observation  that  '  it  is  almost  as  charge* 
'  able  to  repair  and  set  right  an  old  house,  as  to  erect  a  new 
'  one/  It  IS  an  interesting  production*  more  distinguished  by 
its  pleasing  composition,  than  by  profound  metaphysical 
acumen. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  works  of  Bishop  Re]rnoId8« 
mingling  with  our  general  criticisms,  examples  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  varied  to  give  a  satisfactory  view  of  his  character 
and  qualities  as  a  writer  and  thinker  i  we  shall,  however,  add 
a  few  specimens  which  we  transcribed  as  we  piipsed  through 
the  volumes,  fur  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  readiness,  and, 
frequently,  the  felicity,  with  which  he  called  up  illustrations 
to  aid  the  effect  of  his  composition.  When  we  have  done  this, 
and  pointed  out  the  facilities  of  reference  afforded  to  the  rea- 
ders of  this  edition,  by  an  index  of  Scriptures,  and  copious 
tables  of  contents,  we  shall  have  closed  our  critical,  estimate. 

•  <  The  philosopher  tells  us  of  a  sea,  wherein  by  the  hollowness  of 
the  avth  under  it,  or  some  whiriing  and  attrabtive  property  that 
sttoksthe  vessel  into  it,  ships  used  to  be  eats  awa^  in  the  midst  of  a 
caioi ;  even  so  many  men*s  souls  do  gently  perish  m  the  midst  of  their 
own  securities  and  presumptions.  As  the  nsh  polypus  changetb  him- 
self iaio  the  colour  of  the  rock,  and  then  devours  those  Uiat  come 
thither  for  shelter ;  so  do  men  shape  their  mispersuasions  into  a  ibrm 
of  Christ  and  faith  in  him,  and  destroy  themselves.' 

<  When  I  see  a  river  without  any  sensible  noise  or  motion,  I  am 
ready  to  esteem  it  a  standing  pool ;  but  when  I  look  further,  and  there 
observe  what  hu^  engines  it  carries  about,  and  what  weighty  bodies 
it  roUeth  before  it,— I  then  believe  a  strength  in  it  which  I  did  not 
see.  So  when  I  see  the  word  of  Christ  rouse  up  the  rage  and  lusts 
of  men,  and  force  them  to  set  up  against  it  strong  holds  and  high 
imaginaUons,  even  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  gates  of  hell  to 
keep  it  out ;  I  must  needs  then  eonolude  that  it  b  indeed  **  vnga  vir- 
uitis,"  a  rod  if  strength.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  140—14]. 

•  •  •  •  • 

<  The  LoM  sent  an  angel  to  remove  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of 
the  sepulchre ;  not  to  supply  any  want  of  power  in  him,  who  could 

•himself  have  rolled  away  tne  stone  with  one  of  bis  fingers ;  but,  as  a 
ja8ge,  when  tJie  law  is  satisfied,  sendeth  an  officer  to  open  the 
prisoo-doors  to  him  who  hath  made. that  satisfaction  ;  so  the  Father, 
to  testi^  that  hb  justice  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  price  which  his 
Son'^bad  paid,  sent  an  officer  of  Heaven  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
grave,  and,  as  it  were,  to  hold  away  the  hanging,  while  liis  Lord 
came  forth  of  his  bedchamber.' 

*  The  question  is,  whether  sins  of  ignorance  nay  be  reigaing  sins  ? 
To  whtcb  I  answer^  thai  it  is  not  man's  knowledge  of  a  king  wUch 
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makes  bim  a  kfng,  but  bis  own  power.  Saul  was  a  king»  when  the 
witch  knew  not  of  it.  For,  as  those  multitudes  of  imperceptible 
stars  in  the  milky  way  do  all  contribute  to  that  general  confused 
light  which  we  there  see ;  so  the  undiscemed  power  of  unknown 
sins  doth  add  much  to  the  ereat  kingdom  which  sin  bath  in  tlie 
hearts  of  men.  A  letter,  wntten  in  an  unknown  language,  or  in 
dark  and  invisible  characters,  is  yet  as  truly  a  letter,  as  that  which 
is  most  intelligible  and  distinct ;  so  though  men  make  a  shift  to  fill 
their  consciences  with  dark  and  illeeible  sins, — ^yet  there  tliey  are  as 
truly,  as  if  they  were  written  in  capital  characters.' 

*  A  man,  at  a  distance,  sees  abundance  of  pleasure  and  happiness 
in  riches,  honours,  high  places,  eminent  employments,  and  the  like: 
but  when  he  bath  his  heart's  desire,  and  peradventure  bath  oot- 
climbed  the  very  modesty  of  bis  former  wishes,  hath  ventured  to 
break  through  many  a  hedge,  to  make  gaps  through  God's  Jaiw  nad 
his  own  conscience,  that  m  might,  by  Miorter  paas^jes,  hasten  lo  She 
idol  he  so  much  worshipped;  he  finds  at  last,  that  there  was  more 
trouble  in  the  fruition,  than  expectation  at  the  distance ;  that  all  this 
is  but  like  the  Egyptian  templest  where,  throush  a  Stately  firontie- 
piece  and  magnificent  structure^  a  man  came,  wtUi  much  preparations 
of  reverence  and  wonhip,  but  to  the  iwsge  of  an  ugly  ape,  the  ri* 
diculous  idol  of  that  people.  A  man  comes  to  the  world  as  to  n 
lottery,  with  a  head  niU  of  hopes  and  projects  to  get  a  prise;  and 
returns  with  a  heart  full  of  blanks,  utterly  dehided  in  his  expeotatioa. 
The  world  useth  a  man  as  ivy  doth  an  oak ;  the  doser  it  gets  ta  the 
heart,  the  more  it  dings  and  twists  abont  the  afifaotmns,  thaoghit 
seem  to  promise  and  flatter  much,  vet  it  doth  indeed  bat  eat  out  his 
real  subatance,  and  didce  hhn  fai  tne  embraces.' 

To  advert  to  what  we  have  su^ested,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  respecting  the  personal  conduct  of  Bishop 
Refolds,  we  are/  perhaps^  too  apt  to  identify,  in  our  estimate 
of  individuals,  vigorous  faculty  with  strength  of  character. 
Yet,  few  things  in  life  are  more  common,  than  the  occurrence 
of  decided  discrepancies  in  this  respect.  When  strong  cha- 
racter co^exista  with  feeble  or  conunon«plnce  intellect,  the 
subject  becomes  obstinate  and  intractable.  On  the  contrary, 
when  an  accomplished  mind  is  grafted  on  a  feeble  character, 
hesitancy  and  flexibility  will  be  the  result.  Under  this  laet 
head,  we  are  tbe  more  inclined,  since  we  have  made  ourselves 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  bia  works,  to  place  ReynoMn. 
He  was  a  man  of  rich  and  various  faculties,  adorned  with 
many  adventitioua  qualities  of  acquisition  and  research ;  hot 
he  vras  infirm  of  purpose,  and  the  activity  of  his  intellectual 
powers  tended  to  render  the  feebleness  of  his  character  only 
the  more  conspionotu. 

•  A  portrait  and  fac^simile  of  hand-vmting  accompany  this 
edition,  open  which  neither  tronble  nor  ei|>enae  seems  to  have 
lieen  apaml  to  render  it  in  all  re apecls  an  acceptable  addition 
to  eveiy  theological  library.    ^ 
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Alt.  IL  Fmur  Tears  tn  France  $  or.  Narrative  of  an  Engliih  F^ly 'a 
Resideoce  there  duriiig  that  Period ;  preceded  by  lone  Account 
of  the  CoDvertion  of  the  Author  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  8v9. 
pp.  iiS.    Loodoo.    1826. 

^V^E  ttiuat  fairly  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  not  a 
^^  little  embarrassed  by  this  strange  and  equivocal  volume* 
We  can  certainly  assign  no  suflScient  reasons  for  (juestionin^ 
its  authenticity,  and.  yet.  there  are  some  peculiarities*  as  weil 
as  inconsistencies  about  it,  which  carry  with  them  somewhat 
of  a  suspicious  air.  The  publication  is  anonymoust  and  at 
the  same  time  is  charged  with  real  names  and  specific  details, 
that  must  render  the  suppression  of  its  Author's  name  quite 
nugatory.  The  introduction  involves  considerations  of  most 
momentous  import ;  and  the  closing  scenes  are  of  a  serious, 
not  to  say  a  saddening  cast ;  and  yet,  the  character  of  the 
book  is  flippant  and  frothy,  abounding  with  .  bad  puns,  flat 
jests^  and  mefi*ective  attempts  at  humorous  description.  There 
are,  moreover,  sundry  passages  which  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  got  up  for  effect.  We  are,  'how'v 
ever,  probably  mistd^en  in  this  supposition.  At  all  events^ 
not  having  any  other  key  to  the  volume  than  that  which  the 
Author  has  furnished,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  genuine  narrative* 
and  discuss  the  work  on  its  own  apparent  merits. 

The  Author  '  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  October,  1768.*  His 
grandfather  had  been,  and  his  father  actually  was,  at  the  time« 
prebendary  of  Lincoln.  We  are  moreover  informed,  that '  they 
'  both  rest  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  witk  their 

*  wiv€S*^  This  statement  serves  as  the  text  to  a  para^ph  of 
bald  sarcasms  on  the  marriaee  of  the  clerey.  t'here  is  more 
point  in  the  description  of  tiie  '  pomp  and  solemnity' of' the 
cathedral  service — the  '  disfeda  membra  ecek^*  The  Author's 
mother  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  Sir  Kenelm  Dieby  j 
her  family  had  been  catholic  until  the  time  of  her  grandfaUier ; 
and  circumstances  connected  with  this  ^nealogy,  seem  to 
have  predisposed  her  son  to  a  favourable  view  of  I&mish  tenets 
and  ODservances.  In  his  seventeenth  year*  he  matriculated  at 
Oxford.  During  one  of  the  vacations,  he  found,  in  a '  neglected 

*  closet,'  at  home,  a  copy  of  the  Rheims  translation  of  the 
New  Testament*  of  which  the  '  admirable'  preface  is  charitably 
recommended  by  him  to  the  perusal  of  all  Bible  Society  ma* 
nagers,  as  tending,  '  if  not  to  their  advantage,  at  least  to  theii 

*  oonfrision** 

'  It  will  be  observed,^  from  the  acceuat  given  of  ay  infinev,  that 
I  had  been  from  the  first  fcmBiariied  with  popery ;  that  I  had  beei| 
brought  up  without  any  horror  of  itt    TUs  wu  much;  but  this  was 
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alL  I  knew  noihnig  of  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  chindii  Imt 
what  I  had  leartied  from  the  lies  in  Gothrte's  Geographical  Grammar, 
and  firom  the  wittidsms  m  the  *«  Tale  of  a  Tub/'— a  book,  the 
whole  arffument  of  whidi  may  be  refuted  by  a  few  dates  added  hi 
the  margin.  My  Englbh  reading  had  filled  my  head  with  the  iiatial 
prejudices  on  these  topics.  Of  popes,  I  bad  concehred  an  idea  thaa 
they  were  a  succession  of  ferocious,  insolent,  and  ambitious  deqiotSy 
ijwars  foaming  with  rage,  and  bellowing  forth  anathemas.  ^  ^ 

*  I  now  perceived  that  there  was  some  ground  in  Scripture  for 
belief  ing  tnat  St  Peter  was  superior  to  the  other  apostles,  (^  Sinaon 
Peter,  lOTest  thou  me  more  than  these  T'  *'  A  greater  charse  re- 
quired a  greater  love,"  argues  one  of  the  Fathers  t)  and  that,  by  the 
consent  of  all  antiquity,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter.  Of  other  doctrines  I  found  rational,  and  what  appeared 
to  me  plausible  explanations.  Transubstantiaiion  was  still  astiMsbling^ 
block/    pp.  16,  17. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  Author  was  just  the  subject 
for  conversion  to  popery.    When  prejudice  is  resolved  into  its 
elements,  it  will  invariably  present,  as  its  main  ingredients, 
ignorance  and  wantof  discrimination-^two  (^tialities  sufficiently 
conspicuoua  in  this  specimen.    It  really  excites  some  astonish- 
ment, that  an  inquirer  so  easily  satisfied,  should  have  felt  any 
qualms  at  transubstantiation.     Strong  faith   and  the  literal 
sense — the  one  as  the  ostensible  reason,  the  other  as  the  im« 
pelling  motive — were  all  that  could  be  necessary  to  prompt 
or  to  excuse  *  conversion ;'  and  both  these  thauroaturgic  ele* 
ments  were  present  in  the  case  before  us.    We  are  the  more 
surprised  at  this  hesitation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  die  facility  of  credence  displayed  by  the  Author  on  other 
occasions.     If,  for  instance,   an  authority  be    required,   he 
throws  the  net  at  hazard,  and  brinea  up  Gibbon,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  proving  that '  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  reals 
*  on  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church.'    Pity  that  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him,  that  the  next  step  is  into  infidelity. 
Gibbon  made  it  boldly,  on  the  principle,  that  ce  n*eti  que  It 
premier  pas  qui  coute*    He  had  taken  that  first  step  when  he 
removed   Christianity  from  its  true  foandatioos  of  rational 
evidence,  the  re<]^uisitions  of  human  nature,  and  the  character 
of  the  Divine  Being,  that  he  might  place  it  on  the  ihifting 
base  of  human  authority.    This  matter  once  disposed  of,  the 
rest  was  easy ;  '  the  wond  was  all  before  biro  where  to  choose;* 
and,  so  far  at  least  as  the  worthless  argument  in  question  is   : 
eoncemed,  he  chose  more  consistently  than  this  parader  ot 
hia  example. 

•  There  are  two  methods  of  defending  the  reformed  church  of 
Eoglsod ;  one  is,  by  sssertiog  the  right  of  private  Judgement ;.  but 
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thb  melliod  it  moooufltent  with  the  euthority  <!€  Scriptnra.  and  with 
the  truth  of  the  promises  of  Christ ;— with  the  authority  of  Scrij^ura, 
because  it  is  absurd  to  allow  to  any  body  of  men  the  right  or  power 
to  say,  **  this  book  is  Scripture*  and  this  book  is  not  Scripture,*'  and 
to  refuse  to  the  same  body  the  right  of  deciding  on  its  sense  in  case 
of  dispute.  Had  this  body  the  privilege  of  infallibility  while  decide 
ing  oo  the  caooo»  and*  were  they  immediatelv 'deprived  of  it  ?  In* 
fallibiUtY— I  diapiile  not  about  words:  were  toey  providentially  pre* 
served  mm  error  during  this  important  operation,  and  «ver  mer" 
warda  abandoned  to  error  i  Conunoa  sense  and  Uie  rules  of  crili- 
cism  ma|r  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  historical  credit  due  to  any 
work  laid  before  ua ;  but  Scnplare,  ike  word  qf  Godg  something 
more  is  necessary  to  men  who  are  thus  to  arbitrate  between  mankind 
and  their  faith ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  thu  tomeihing  more 
was  taken  from  them  when  called  on  to  determine  matters  of  faith, 
bv  the  help  of  this  same  Script  oiv,  united  to  the  tradition  of  the 
church.  I  might  make  my  aivument  stronger,  by  remarking  on  the 
lencth  of  time  which  etapsecT  before  '  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
settled  I  was  the  church  infallible  durmg  all  that  time,  or  only  at  in«* 
tervals,  by  fiu  and  starts  i  I  will  quote  the  words  of  St  Ausustin,* 
a  Fatlier  often  cited  by  the  Anglican  church :  **  Thou  bdievest 
Scripture ;  thou  doest  well ;  €^o  vera  Scriplura  non  crederem  mif  me 
eccUsia  etUkolica  mrgerei  auctoriias^    pp.  21, 22. 


We  have  ^ven  this  paragraph,  partly  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fttraiige  bewtldertnetit  that  aeems  to  beset  our  peremptory  po->* 
lemic  whenever  be  meddles  with  theologjr.  In  the  first  place/ 
he  assumes,  that  the  Church  has  an  admitted  right  to  decide 
on  the  Canon,  one  of  the  points  on  which  Papists  and  Protest' 
tants  are  at  issue.  Bat,  if  the  Church  had  tnis  right,  the  test 
of  the  true  Church  must  be  its  having  decided  rightly.  Now 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  come  to  a  false  decision  ;  has  said, 
*  This  and  that  book  are  Scripture,'  when  there  is  the  clearest 
proof,  that  they  are  lying  legends  which  never  formed  any  part 
of  the  aacred  Uanoo.  Then,  accordinp:  to  the  Author's  own 
shewing,  such  a  Church  can  have  no  right  to  decide  on  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  It  not  only  is  not  infallible,  but  has 
fiTossly  erred  at  the  outset.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  true  Church. 
Thia  error  alone  would  be  fatal  to  its  pretensions.  « The  right 
'  of  private  jodeement,'  however,  has  notbfng  in  common  with 
the  oeciaions  or  '  any  body  of  men'  whatsoever;  it  is  primarily 
an  individual  right,  which,  leaving  untouched  the  question  of 
reaponaibility  to  Ood,  gives  to  every  man  entire  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion.  In  a  higher  sense,  it  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  immunity,  and  stands  for  the  awful  duty,  incumbent 
on  us  as  rational  and  immortal  creatures,  to**  try  the  spirils 
whether  ikeg  be  of  God^  and,  moreover,  to  "  examme  ouruhes^ 
concerning  our  motives  in  undertaking,  and  our  dbpoaitions 
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Vhile  carrying  on«  this  grand  and  indispensable  inquiry*  So 
fer  18  this  from  being  inconsistent  with  Scriptural  authority, 
that  we  haye  formal  warrant  for  it  in  the  express  command  to 
subject  our  principles  to  trial,  and  our  right  reception  of  them 
to  examinatim*  We  are  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  '  re- 
'  formed  church  of  England**  nor  any  other  church,  reformed 
or  unreformed ;  we  claim,  for  oijrselvea  and  for  oer  fellow  meo, 
the  right— and  the  only  absurdity  is  in  denying  it--*of  deter^ 
mining  for  ourselves,  apart  from  all  human  dictation  or  ibter- 
Ibrence,  the  sense  and  bearing  of  Scripture.  Even  aa  a  speci- 
men of  that  weakest  of  all  kinds  of  reasonin^r,  the  argument 
ad  hominem,  the  Writet^s  logic  halts;  but,  if  it  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  genuine  argument  in  defence  of  religious 
liberty,  its  debility  can  excite  no  stronger  feeling  than  con* 
tempt*  With  regard  to  the  citation  from  Augustine,  we  have 
no  ooubt  that  the  Writer  meant  that  we  should  translate  the 
words,  '  ecelen^  catkolica  andmias/  *  the  authority  of  the 

*  Roman  Catholic  Church/  We  read  them,  however,  differ* 
ently ;  and  when  they  are  taken  as  simply  importing  '  the 
'  sanction  of  the  univenal  church,*  we  have  no  great  objection 
to  the  phrase. 

It  is  further  affirmed  by  the  present  Author,  that '  the  riebt 
\  of  private  judgement  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  Uie 

*  promises  of  Christ*'  This  formidable  thesis  is  sustained  by 
the  following  ingenious  ar^ment.  Jesus  *  sent  his  Apostles  to 

*  teach  all  nations,  promising  to  be  vrith  them — it  must  be  pre* 

*  sumed  in  their  teaching—to  the  consummation  of  the  af^e*' 
But,  on  the  principles  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers,  the  whole 
Christian  world  had  lapsed  into  error,  tkerefore  the  Saviour's 
promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  To  casuistry  like  this,  the 
Reformation  itself  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

In  1791,  the  Author  took  his  Master's  degree,  and  in  the 
same  year,  entered  into  orders.  Subse^uenUy,  he  became  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  While  resident  in  this  capacity, 
beingealledon  to  preach  oefore  the  University,  he  chose  for 
bis  text,  the  words — "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  reti|in,  they  are 
retained."  Hence  he  took  occasion  to  maintain  Uie  power  of 
absolution,  as  inherent  in  the  hierarchy,  and  recommended  its 
revival  in  practice.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
this  effusion.  Some,  and  those '  leading  members  of  the  Uni* 
'  versitv.'  were  warm  in  approbation ;  others  took  the  unao* 
countaole  liberty  of  denouncing  all  this  as  '  flat  popery  ;*  and 
the  Author  himself  tells  tlie  following  seemly  story  in  illus- 
tration. 

«I  have  beard  of  one  dergjman  who  made  the  attempt;  be 
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prettcbeil  to  Ml  Btopb  of  the  |Mm6V  MoiiglDg  to  Un^  aik  priest,  of 
abeolTing  them  nrom  their  nnty  and  of  the  benefit  which  diqr  woeld 
derhre*  if  truly  peniteot,  from  ^onfemioD  and  tbiolntioD ;  coiclaAng 
by  Bxin^  a  (ioMi  at  which  he  woidd  be  at  home,  to  hear  all  those 
who  should  have  anj  commonicatioDa  to  make  to  him  with  sndh  in* 
teotion.  This  discourse  caused  a  mighty  hubbub  in  the  parish; 
people  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  It;  some  doubted  if  their 
dergyman  could  seriouily  mean  what  he  had  said :  one  old  woman 
did  not  hestttte  to  declate,  ^  she  wodd  be  — *-  if  she  would  tdl 
him  all  she  knew.'*  Hie  confiision  ceased  in  doe  thne;  but  the 
people  neglected  to  araO  themselTos  of  the  oftr  ef  their  pMtor«' 

pp.S7,  38* 

The  old  woman  was  in  the  right,  but  she  might  have  mad^ 
her  declaration  without  swearing.  Soon  after  hia  sermbn  in 
recommendation  of  confession  and  absolution^  the  zealoua 
fellow  of  Magdalen  took  into  his  head  to  pteach  against  Plu- 
ralities. This  waa  a  different  affair,  and  we  learn  that  *  this 
'  discourse  was  not  heard  with  the  aame  approbation  as  th6 
•  former  !* 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1797,  the  Author  succeeded 
to  some  freehold  property,  and  his  fellowship  became  unten- 
able. Soon  after  this,  he  became  acauainted  with  an  emigrant 
priest,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  doctrine  of  Transobstanti- 
ation,  and  he  finished  by  wondering  at  his  own  blindness  in 
remaining  so  long  a  gainsayer.  On  this  subject  we  have  the 
old  story.  Berenger,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  affinned  to 
have  been  the  first  to  teach  the  figurative  presence.  Amauld*s 
Perpeiuiti  de  lafoi  is  mentioned  as  unanswerable,  without  a 
hint  that  it  was  refuted  by  Claude.  Then  cornea  the  customary 
praise  of  Bossuet*s  Variations;  the  average  proportion  o^ 
peremptory  absurdity  about  Purgatory  and  woru  of  Supere- 
rogation; followed  up  with  the  delectable  discovery,  that 
Chillingworth's  book  is  calculated  '  to  excite  the  poitiotu  of 
*  Prote»tantSg  rather  than  to  dispel  thdr  ignorance  !  P — dnlling- 
worth  and  the  paasions  ! 

This  is  sufficiently  absurd,  but  its  ingenious  Author  con-' 
trives  to  keep  nllantly  on  the  wing,  and  to  soar  an  equal 
flight  in  hia  subsequent  speculations.  Having  thus  put  an 
extinguisher  on  Cbitlingworth,  he  boldly  patronizes  Tibertus, 
and  liolda  up  ^at  truculent  despot  as  a  model  for  ao^ereigns* 
Describing  the  education  of  his  son,  he  informs  us  that  uey 


<  rsad  together  that  MaoUavel  of  histariaas,  Taoitas>  who^  as  I 
deafoursd  to  petmade  Kentlmt  has  traated  the  ftme  of  Tiberius  with 
gvsat  injasdoe,  fay  reprssantiag  h^  on  every  oocssion*  as  a  cunning 
and oruel  maot;  whemto  he  was  always  wise*  habitually  just,  and 
oftsabcieacenl>  Lsiaiiy  one  finriy  and  m^artiallyanalyaa  the  actions 
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of  tbit  aofarefga  aod  the  ooumieDls  of  tbe  historian,  isd  he-will  per* 
huM  be  mcUaed  lo  allow  that  my  opinion  is  not  altogether  unreasoa- 
aUe.'    p.  285. 

Respecting  the  wisdom'  of  Tiberius,  it  tnay^be  enou^   to 
reniina  his  panegyrist,  that  favouritism  is  a  pregnant  evidence 
of  folly,  and  that  Sejanua  was  allowed  to  accumalate  power 
and  influence  to  the  endangering  of  the  imperial   authority. 
But  he  was  ^  habitually  just!'    Our  critical  occupatioa    has 
aometimea  brought  us  acquainted  with  strange  vagaries,  bat  so 
unaccountable  a  whim  aa  this  never  before  started  up  before  us 
in  palpable  form  and  bearing.    If  there  were  one  atrocious 
quality  for  which,  more  than  any  other,  that  ferocioua   ruler 
was  infamous,  it  was  habitual  injustice ;  dnd  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  man  who  thus  ventures  to  maintain  the  contrary,  has 
even  cursorily  read  the  historian  to  whom  he  refers.    'Tacitus 
accumulates  instances  of  the  grossest  violations  of  equity,  and 
unless  we  are  to  give  up  that  illustrious  annalist  aa  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit,  there  can  be  no  room  for  a  moment's 
hesitation  on  this  point.    To  select  two  or  three  instances  only 
out  of  many — '  Pater  quoque,  iUustris  efjue$  Iiornanus,  acjraier 

*  Prtetorius,  cum  damnatio  instant^  se  ipsi  iiiierfecere,  datum  erat 

*  erimhti,  quod  TTieophanem  Mitylerutum,  proavum  eorum,  Cn. 
'  Magnut  inter  intimos  habuisset:  (futtdque  defuncto   Theophani 

*  calestes  hotwres  Graca  adulatio  trtbuerat.     ro$t  quos  Sex.  Ala- 

*  rius,  Hispaniarum  ditissimus,  defertur  incestasse  fitiam,  8f  suro 
'  TarpA)  dejidtufM     Ac,  ne   dubium  haberetur,  magniludinem 

*  pecunia  nuHo  vertisse  aurarias  quoque  ejus,  quartquum  publican 
'  r&itur,  sibimet  TU^us  seposuii.*  If,  by  the  phrase  '  habitually 
'just,*  the  Author  means  to  intimate  that  murders  committed 
under  colour  of  law,  are  legitimate,  he  is  welcome  to  his  opi- 
nion, and  we  admit,  in  this  view,  the  justice  of  Tiberius.  In 
this  way,  the  auccessor  of  Augustus  was  a  great  master,  and 
bis  application  of  the  lex  mqjestatis,  is  aloue  suflBcient  to  eter* 
nize  his  fame.  *  There  was,'  says  Montesquieu,  '  a  law  of  ma* 
*jestj/  against  those  who  might  be  guilty  of  treason  against 
'  the  Roman  people.  Tiberius  availed  himself  of  this  law,  and 
'  applied  it  not  only  to  the  cases  for  which  it  had  been  intended, 

*  but  to  every  thing  that  might  subserve  his  hatred  or  his  aus- 
'  picions.    It  was  not  merely  overt  acta  that  came  within  the 

*  construction  of  this  law ;  but  words,  signs,  and  even  thoughtu: 
'  for  what  is  said  in  the  openness  of  heart  which  marka  the 

*  oonveraation  of  two  friends,  can  be  conaidered  in  no  other 

*  light*    No  longer,  then,  was  there  frankneas  at  the  banooet, 
« confidence  in  relationship,  fidelity  in  households :  die  diaai- 

'nittlation  and  gloom  that  characteriaed  the  emperor  oomnm* 
'  nicacting  in  aU  directiona,  friendship  was  considered  as  m  snare. 
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*  might  recal,  in  the  popular  mind,  the  happinese  bf  bjr-eone 
'  times.  There  is  no  tyranny  more  cruel  than  that  which  is 
'  exercised  nnder  the  pretext  of  law»  and  under  colour  of  jus- 

*  tice ;  when  wretches  are«  so  to  speak,  drowned  on  the  very 
'  plank  to  which  they  had  clung  tor  safety/ 

We  have  exhibited  quite  enough  of  our  Author's  reasoning 
to  <}oalif|r  our  readen  for  the  not  very  difficult  task  of  esti- 
mating his  calibre  as  a  man  of  arguinent.  They  will  probably 
be  of  opinion  that,  as  a  polemic,  he  is  any  thing  but  formida- 
ble :  that  his  weapons,  sueh  as  they  are,  fail  of  injury  when 
wielded  by  his  ann ;  and  that  or  the  two  parties  between 
which  he  was  so  long  enacting  the  pendulum,  that  which  ar* 
rested  him  in  the  last  of  his  oscillations,  has  the  least  to 
boast  of.  His  interview  with  the  bishop  to  whom  he  applied 
on  the  subject  of  his  reconciliation,  is  somewhat  interesting.  . 

*  On  the  17th  of  May,  1798,  I  wu  present  at  high  msss  in  St; 
Pstrick^s  chapel :  it  wss  the  fttfnt  of  the  Ascension.    My  emotion 

betrayed  ilselr  in  tears,  which,  in  a  mao  of  ny  age,  might  be  re* 
gsrded  as  rather  a  violent  symptom  ;  but  it  called  forth  no  indecorous 
signs  of  surprise  or  cariosity  in  those  near  me.  I  forgot  to  inquire  at 
the  sacristy  the  address  of  the  bishop,  and  next  morning  found  my- 
self walking  m  Hjde  Park,  alarmed  at  the  step  I  was  about  to  take^ 
and  almost  undecided.  A  friend,  who  was  in  mj  confidence,  met  me 
by  chanoe^  and,  out  of  regard  for  my  tranquOhty,  though  a  Protes* 
tant,  encouraged  ose  to  persefere.  We  turned  into  Orosvenor-^uare, 
and  up  Duke^reet :  old  Mr.  Keating  informed  us  that  the  bishop 
lived  at  No.  4,  Casde-street,  Holboro.  **  We  please  oorsdves  by 
calling  it  the  castle.**  I  parted  from  my  friend  and  proceeded  to  the 
Castle  alone.  An  elderly,  rather  pompous,  duennaJookiog  woman, 
opened  the  door  of  the  house,  for  such  it  was,  not  tbente  of  a 
castle :  his  lordship  was  engaged,  but  I  was  desired  to  walk  into  the 
dining^wim,  which,  no  doubt,  served  as  an  anti-room  for  want  of 
any  other.    WhBe  I  waited  here,  a  French  priestcame  in,  who,  ewu 

'  deotly  alanaed  at  his  spproaching  interview  with  the  bishop,  firom 
whom  probably  he  had  ••something  to  ask  or  something  to  fear,*'  hi- 
quired  of  ose,  **  Faot*0  Aire  una  g6nuflezk>n  i  Monseigneur  ?"  I 
aoAweredf  that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  ceremonial  expected  by 
Monseigneur ;  but  that  h^  M.  1' Abb^,  had  better  do  as  he  woi^d 
on  being  presented  to  his  own  bishop.  He  took  me  for  a  countiy* 
man,  tmt  **  my  speech  bewnnred  me.'*  He  was  called  for  before 
me  I  this  I  thought  unjust:  but  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  bidiop 
came  hi,  and  adOlressea  me  with,  ^  Qo*est-ce  que  vous  demsndes. 
Monsieur  ?"  Again,  thought  U  my  coontiy  is  about  to  be  lost  to 
met  bnt  let  us  hope  for  a  better.  I  told  Dr.  Douglass  the  purport 
of  my  visit:  he,  seeing  the  aftir  was  one  not  quickly  to  be  dis« 
patriied,  vsquested  me  to  walk  op  stairs.  We  seated  ouiselves  on 
each  side  of  the  fire  in  an  old-fosbioned  waiosootted  room  with  car* 
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iwlpoBdiiM  fttniittti%  Che  floor  half  oofered  bj  o  voH-woni  Turiu? 
caipeL  On  the  wid]«,  ydlow  with  smoko,  hang  poitraits,  wlucii, 
through  the  toot  that  boniated  then,  I  hardly  diM^med  to  be  eocle- 
aiastiod  worthies ;  Cardinal  Allen,  perhaps  founder  of  the  coUcgi 
<»f  Douay ;  a  Campionp  or  Arrowsmith,  or  other  roartyn  of  tit 
Heformation.  A  crucifix  was  set  in  a  conspicuous  place :  orer  tbe 
chimney  a  little  engrtTing  d  Pius  YI.,  then  a  prisoner.  Hie  bishop 
was  a  tan  diin  man,  between  sixty  and  seventy,  of  a  healthy  look, 
with  a  lively  and  cood-natured  oountenanoe :  he  wore  n  suit  of  black, 
not  very  fresh,  with  a  little,  dose,  white  wi^.  Martinus  ScrMena 
was  proud  of  bans  aUe  to  form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  MfaTor 
without  his  g|old  chain,  or  red  sown,  or  any  other  apddaiU.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  bi2iop  in  the  plain  man  before  me  ;  Ibf^ 
being  in  his  own  house,  he  showea  without  reserve  his  pectoral  crosii 
and  1  saw  on  his  fin^r  a  ring  in  which  was  set  an  amethyst.  ^ 

*  "  This  is  a  very  important  step,  sirs  no  doubt  vou  have  given  it 
due  consideration."  I  save  a  succinct  account  ot  my  studies  and 
motives.  **  May  I  ask,  nave  you  consulted  your  fiunily  and  friends  ?"* 
— ^'  My  parents  are  not  living :  1  am  their  oidy  surviving  child.  For 
my  ftiaids^  I  know  before  hand  what  tbqr  would  ssgr/'— ^'  Are  Toa 
aware  of  sll  the  eml  consequences  {  The  penal  k^rs  are  repealed; 
but  you  will  lose  your  riai  cML**  I  bowed  my  head.  **  As  you 
are  in  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  your  conversion  will  ezdte 
more  than  ordinary  surprise^  and  (I  say  it  only  to  warn  vou,)  ill*wilJ 
against  you.''— ^  1  trust  not;  people  are  suffidentljr  indtfierent  about 
such  matters.'*—''  Peibaps  yon  will  lose  some  ecclesiastical  beoefioe  ?" 
— *'  I  have  proceeded  no  further  than  deacon's  orders,  and  therefore 
have  no  preferment.''^-^^  But  your  expectations  j"*— "  I  BMHt  live 
without  thenw" 

*  After  a  little  move  poUng  of  this  sort,  and  a  short  paaae^^ 
'*  There  is  a  bunness  which  is  very  distressiim  to  those  who  are  not 
used  to  it»  as  it  is  very  oonioliog  to  those  woo  are ;  I  mean  coofes- 
sion:  we  all  go  to  conmsion;  I,  who  am  bishoor— the  pope  himad£ 
You  know,  I  presuiae,  that  you  anist  Im^  by  that  i" — ^  I  come  to 
beg  of  your  lordship  to  appoint  me  a  priest."  After  a  little  ooa- 
sideration,  **  Would  vou  wish  your  priest  to  be  an  oM  man  or  a 

foui^  one  ?"— *<  My  lord,  vou  know  your  subjects  better  than  I  do  i 
Jeai^  the  choice  10  you ;  his  ^ge  islo  aw  a  master  of  indifisfaaoe.'" 
•»^  Many  people  think  otherwise :  hewovar,  if  ¥09  will  be  plesaed  to 
caU  here  to*aiomKr  at  this  hour,  I  will  iatroauca  him  to  yoa."  I 
took  my  leave  withouta  genuflaxkm,  bat  with  a  strong  eenriewnt  of 
ra^ect  and  kindnaBi  for  this  wortbyf  amiablo>  old 


At  |the  appointed  time,  the  couTert  was  introduced  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  HodRson,  and«  after  aeyeral  conferences*  wag  bap- 
tiaed  by  him  candiiumaify,  on  the  very  correct  aaaumption  that, 
in  the  Church  of  Eaglaiid,  the  rite  la  aonetimea  '  very  care- 
*  lesaly'  administered.  Could  the  due  adflBiniatratioA  havw 
been  aeoertained,  this  would  have  been  nnneoasaary,  aa  the 
Cbaroh  of  Rome  admita  Ae  aufficiency  of  lay  baplbiK.    The 
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mode  is  by  affusion*  and  '  ihe  rule  is*  that  there  b^  so  mitch 
'  water  ui  giata  guttam  te^uatwr.  A  tolerable  illustration  of 
the  Author^  etilai^d  and  liberal  views  of  religious  matters*  is  ' 
supplied  by  his  account  of  this  interview  with  *Mr.  Hodgson, 
The  latter  gentleman  havinfc  occasion  to  put  the  supposition* 
'.  Had  you  been  a  quaker/  our  Author  is  simple  enough  to 
confess*  that  he  could  not  '  repress  a  slight  movement. of  of* 
*  fended  pride  at  its  being  supposed  possible'  he  *  could  be  a 
'Quaker!  This  eaihohe  reeUne  is  further  displayed  in  the- 
following  absurd  passage,  in  which  vulgar-mindea  prejudice 
and  laughable  aflfectation  contend  for  the  pre-eminence. 


*  Not  havinff  been  used  to  belong  to  a  tolerated  and  despised  sect, 
I  had  &It  my  bile  rise  at  the  word  Quaker ;  and  now  memory  re« ' 
cadled  the  interesting  scene  in  the  Gerusalemme  LUeraia,  the  helmet^ 
the  fountsin,  Tancred  baptizing  the  dying  Clorinda.     I  kneeled 
down,  and  the  priest  poured  water  on  my  head.'    p.  66. 

'  Interesting*  indeed,  and  exquisitely  appropriate !  The  hel- 
met* n  china  basin, — the  fountain*  a  jpvmp — ^Tancred*  Mr» 
Hodgson — and  '  the  dying  Clorinda/  Mr.  ■'! 

^  The  Author's  residence  in  France  seems  to  have  been  dis-. 
tinguished  by  few  circumstances  worth  chronicling ;  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that*  but  for  the  sake  of  the  introductory  part* 
and  certain  passages  towards  the  close*  the  mere  itinerary  of 
the  volume  would  never  have  been  published.  Havre*  Rouen» 
Paris*  Lyons*  Avignon*  Aix*  Marseilles*  Toulon*  Nice*  will 
give  the  outline  of  ihe  Author's  route;  and  although  the 
particulars  connected  with  it  may  be  tolerably  readable*  we 
cannot  Compliment  him  on  their  being  either  ver^  iqteresting 
or  instructive.  The  most  remarkable  paragraph  in  his  Paris 
journal*  is  that  in  which  he  avows  his  antipathy  to  domes  as 
an  architectural  ornament.  He  is  singular*  and  he  is  weleome  ^ 
to  his  singularity. 

*  The  gOded  dome  ef  the  Church  of  the  Iavalids»  from  whatever 

Ciot  it  can  be  seeoi  is  the  onianient  of  Faris^^  and  it  is  an  oniamoni' 
cause  it  is  gilded.  A  dome'U*  on  the  outside,  an  uffly  andheav^ 
object  to  the  view;  and  therefore  gilding,  or  what  is  better,  archi- 
tectural ornament,  like  that  left  incomplete  at  Florence,  is  well  em« 
ploved  on  a  dome.  I  know  I  have  Cicero  against  me,  who  speaks  in 
nighpraiseof  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  Cicero  and  the  Capitol  are 
gteat  names ;  but  much  as  I  venerate  thai  great  orator  and  philo* 
Bopher*  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  saying,  that  I  have  seen  more 
domes  than  ne  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.'    p.  127. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  allow*  that  the  fact  of  having  seen 
'  more  dpmes'  than  Cicero  could  have  seen*  miist*  of  course* 
make  our  sagacious  critic  a  much  better  judge  of  the  article 
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than  the  illufitriilab  Roman'  could  pretend  to  be. 
however,  a  shrewd  notion,  thatthie  man  of  tatte  has  read 
Cicero  with  about  as  much  accuracy  as  be  seems  to  have 
studied  Tacitus.  His  reference  is,  we  presume,  to  that  exqui* 
site  passage  in  the  treatise  de  Oratore^  where  tlie  elements  of 
beauty  are  so  clearly,  and  with  such  felicity  of  illustration, 
traced  to  the  principle  of  utility,  fiut  no  mention  of  domes 
occurs  in  that  fine  specimen  of  philosophical  analysis.    '  Cipi- 

*  tola  faxtigiwn  illud  est  ceterarum  odium,'*  refers  to  the  petH- 
ment,  and  not  to  the  cupola.    We  hope  that  this  abandonment 
of  the  high  sanction  aerivable^  from  the  authority  of  these 
'  great  names,'  will  be  set  down  to  our  scrupulous  regard  to 
truth,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  most  de- 
c^edly  from  our  Author  on  the  subject  in  ouestion,  being  of 
opinioa  that,  .so  far  from  being  '  ugly  and  neavy,*  the  dome. 
has>  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  effect  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity.   We  have  nothing,  to  say  in  behalf  of  gilding :  though 
it  may  do  Well  enough  in  the  Kretnltf!,  it  is  mere  tawdriness  on 
ibe  InUilides ;  but  we  would  suggest  to  this  Aristarehus,  the 
expediency  of  examining  the  effect  of  St.  PauPs,  in  all  ttie 
views  that  can  be  taken  of  the  metropolis  of  England,  with  its 
majestic  dome  towering  over  the  dark  masses  of  building  that 
surround  its  base,  like  guards  around  a  monarches  throne*    If 
he  have  an  eye  for  landscape,  or  a  feeline  for  genuino  archi- 
tectural effect,  he  will  acknowledge  the 'absurdity  of  his  criti- 
cisms.   There  is  more  justice  in  his  censure  of  the  tasteless 
system  of  placing  colonnades  in  stories,  tier  above  tier,  though 
his  comment  is,  as  usual,  beside  the  mark.    He  is  speaking  6f 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  observes  that 

*  the  doaUe  portico,  or  rather  two  porticoes,  one  above  the  other, 
are  much  to  he  admired.  I  cannot  be  persuaded,  however,  even  by 
the  numerous  examples  of  this  practice,  that  it  is  not  absurd  for 
pillars  to  support  pillars ;  it  seems  a^  if  children  were  playing  at  archi- 
tecture, waa  trjmg  how  high  they  could  make  their  building  reach. 
Yet,  there  is  nothing  chiictah  In  these  porticoes ;  they  are  grand  and 
imposing.'    p,  127. 

Now  if  an  architeciural  feature  be  *  grand  and  imposing,'  as 
well  aa  '  much  to  be  admired,'  we  would,  in  all  humility, 
suggest  that  the  real  absurdity  lies  in  qualifying  them  as  ab- 
surd;  and  in  acqmttiog  them  of  childishness  while  they  are 
ekpressly  charged  with  naving  the  appearance  of  child's  play. 
Our  objection  to  them,'  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  practice  is  utterly  destructive  of  grandeur  and 
impressiveness ;  and  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injuriousness 
of  substituting  complication  for  simplicity,  two  slender  pillars^ 
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one  perobed  lipbn  the  other*  with  the  broken  and  frittered 
character  8;iven  by  the  inter^ntion  of  capital,  entablature, 
plinth,  ana  base,  can  never  produce  the  effect  of  one  solid, 
massive,  majestic  column,  rising  at  once  from  its  stylobate, 
and  carrying  the  eye  upwards  without  interruption  to  its  le-. 
^iti mate  termination. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Writer,  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  a  Romanist,  shpuld,  in  common  consisteqcyy 
stand  forward  aa  a  Jacobite  ;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated  that  he  should  be  weak  enough  to  become  the 
eulogist  of  James  as  an  *  honest  man,'  and  the  accuser  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  following  petulant  rebuke. 

.  <  We  entered  the  apartment  io  wfaic^  our  James  U.  lived  and  died 
an  e:^le,  chased  from  bis  house  and  home  by  his  son-in-law.  History 
records  many  deeds  more  atrocious,  but  none  more  disgraceful  than 
this  violation  of  family  confidence— of  the  pledge  of  sood  faitk 
given  and  received.  But,  what  is  more  disgraceful  still,  the  English, 
nation,  besotted  by  prejudices,  sees  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  trans-, 
action.'    p.  155. 

m 

This  brief  paragraph'  betrays  a  double  infirmity  of  under- 
standing: first,  in  the  sentiment  itself;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
strange  perversion  of  faculty  which,  itself  infatuated  with 
prejudice,  charges  stupidity  and  disgrace  upon  a  whole  nation 
for  vindicating  its  fa\th  ana  asserting  its  liberties.  Well  may 
the  reviler  of  "William  of  Nassau,  and  the  English  patriots  of 
1688»  avow  himself  a  partizan  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

'  Our  philosophical  and  protestant  historians,*  are  reproved' 
for  ^  unmiercifully  slandering*  tjie  worthy  Thomas  a  uecket. 
The  twelfth  century,  '  an  age  of  Cimmerian  darkness  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  Protestants,'  was  an  age  of  light,  according  to 
this  Writer,  because  a  St.  Benezet  devoted  bis  life  to  begging 
money  enough  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone !  And 
our  sagacious  Author  deserves  not  less  canonization,  for  having 
tanght  the  Avig^nonese  to  relish  tea  and  English  cookery,  ana 
especially  for  having  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  antipathy 
to  a  coal  fire.  The  massacre  of  Nismes  is  described  just  in 
the  way  we,  should  have  anticipated  when  the  stateniient  was  to 
bemadebya  bigoted  papist.  But  we  must  pass  by  all  these 
miscellaneous  matters,  that  we  may  come  at  once  to  an  in- 
stance of  credulity  quite  as  marvellous  as  any  specimen  what- 
ever of  the  easy  faith  that  distinguished  the  dark  ages.  The 
Writer  had  lost  a  son,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  youth,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  but  a  few  weeks  previously  to  the  follow- 
ing oocurrence. 

<  In  the  night  between  Ae  SOih  and  81st  of  October,  thirty  entire 
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dq»  iftcr  te^dinth  cf  Kenfeba^  bkiMraita  ratmid  kte  10 
fi»l»  at  one  o^dock  of  thennMniii^  of  dM-slst.    At  (iicy  wete 
podog  themaelvot  tpaleept  thej  heard  a  noise  at  of  the  breaking  €^m 
■niall  slicL    To  .me  this  noise  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  cabinf<  or 
dressing-room  behind  the  bed ;  mj  wife  heard  it  as  from  the  oom- 
mode  or  draws  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed.     We  asked  each  other 
iHiat  the  noise  might  bot  and  compared  what  we  had  heard.     Within 
a  mionte*  mj  wire,  who  had  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  aaked  me, 
^'What  Hghtisthatr    I  saw  no  light,  and  asked,  <« Where?** — 
« On  the  drawers,  brighter  than  any  candle.*'    She  proceeded   te 
describe  what  she  saw :    **  Now  it  rises  and  growa  larger*     H< 
beautifuHjr  bngbt  I  brighter  than  the  most  brilliant  star.    Wlmit  c 
it  mean?  it  is  rery. strange  too  donH  see  it."    Ithoi^ht  ao  t 
bat,  to  encourage  her,    said,  **  Compose  yourself;  it  can  m^ 
so   harm.'*     She  went  on :    **  It   still  rises    and  grows    larMr : 
DOW  it  turns  towards  the  window — it  takes  the  form  of  m  aoTe 
with  the  whigs  spread  out — it  has  a  bright  glory  all  around  it — it 
loob  stea£l}rat  mc^it  speaks  to  my  heart,  aod  tells  me  that  tnj 
dear  Henrr  is  happy — it  nes  a  ptercing  look  on  me,  as  if  h  would 
make  me  feel  what  it  means.    Now  r£iow  he.  is  happy*  and  shall 
lament  no  more  for  him.    There  -now  it  has  disappeared.*' '  Thouclt 
I  had  not  seen  the  li^it,  I  could  see  the  &ce  of  my  wile  whSe  aoe 
was  Io<^ng  at  it,  and  the  tears  glittering  as  if  a  bright  light  pawned 
through  them  while  thj^  fell  dpwn  her  cheeks.    The  French  word 
would  be  (bnUanUes.    Tnere  still  remained  a  suffused  light  in  the 
room,  particularly  on  the  wall  above  the  drawers,  as  of  the  reflection 
of  a  nearly  extinguished  fire.    This  was  obserred  by  both  of  us.     It 
lasted  about  fire  minutes,  growing  gradually  fainter,  ainl  at  length 
fiuling  entirely.    Whale  looking  at  this  suffoied  and  darkish  red  lights 
and  reaaoning  with  mjadf  how  or  why  the  bright  light  had  not  Deen 
aeen  by  me^  1  remarked,  on  the  floor,  by  the  open  door  of  the  cahl** 
net»  therafleetioo  of  a  reilleoaa,  or  small  night4amn.    TbeseU^^ 
are  made  of  a  single  thread  of  cotton  half  an  inch  long,  steepen  in 
melted  wax,  and,  when  diy*  inserted  in  little  flat  pieces  of  cork» 
which  are  floated,  while  the  cotton  is  burning,  in  a  small  quantity  of 
oil.    This  night-lamp  was  placed  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  dress 
ing-room,  which  went  the  whole  length  of  Uie  bed-room.    I  saw  tta 
rcnection  on  the  floor  mdr,  and  only  so  far  as  die  open  door  per- 
mitted it  to  be  seen.    ^  liiis,*'  said  I,  ^  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
suffused  light ;  still  less  oan  it  hare  been  the  cause  of  the  hrighc 
one***    While  I  was  h>okiaff«  first  at  the  suBised  light,  then  aa  tha 
raflection  of  the  lamp,  the  tomer  disappeared  1  it  was  plain»  there. 
fiwe*  that  it  had  not  Veen  caused  by  tbelatier* 

<  In  the  morning  we  risited  the  tomb  of  our  departed  son»  and  re^ 
turned  thanks  to  6od«* 

«  •  e  e 

.  '  To  use  the  words  of  a  learned,  ratJonali  and  reapectaUe  old 
man,  the  cur^  of  8t.  Agricol,  to  whom  I  rdated  the  mMer,  <*  Ce 
^*on  roit,  on  roit.**  True.— what  one  sees,  one  sees;  but  the 
acripMrp^  with  that  talimate^  kneirledge  of  himsan  natufi»  ^?ideni*iift 
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lit  W9Wf  ptge,  iMftlct  of  tome  who  *'  will  not  \m  perraadad  eten 
^thoufrh  one  rote  rrom  the  dead.** 
.  *  The  term  of  thirty  daye  has  been  obsenred  in  the  catholic  church 
Bt  that  at  the  end  of  whidi  revelationB  have  sometimes  been  made  of 
the  happiness  of  departed  soak.'    pp.  380,  81. 

We  are  restrained  by  the  peculiar  circumatancea  of  the  case, 
from  that  strain  of  comment  which  such  a  tale  and  such  com- 
ments  as  theee  tend  almost  irresistibly  to  provoke.  In  spite, 
howerer,  of  the  sagQ  and  decisive  aphorism  of  the  *  rational 
'  curit  and  maugre  the  singularly  appropriate  citation  from 
Scripture,  we  must  be  permitted,  nrst,  to  admire  the  simplicity 
of  the  Narrator,  and  secondly,  to  express  our  regret  that  he  has 
*not  given  us  any  illustration  of  the  magical  period  of  *  thirty 
*  days.* 

At  Nice,  our  Author  grows  nasty,  and  we  must  therefore 
have  done  with  him.  The  female  reader  ^t  all  events  will  do 
well  to  close  the  volume  at  the  end  of  his  twenty -second  chap- 
ter. If  this  volume  be  at  all  designed  as  a  counterpart,  or 
an  antidote  to  Mr.  White's  account  of  his  Conversion  to  Protes- 
tantism, nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  contrast 
between  the  two  cases — the  Protestant  lapsing  into  the  dotage 
of  Popery,  the  Romanist  redeemed  from  its  bondage  and 
putting  away  "  its  childish  things." 


Art.'  III.  I.  Sketches  of  Portuguese  Life^  Manners,  Costume^  and 
Charaaer.  Illustrated  by  twenty  coloured  Plates.  By  K»  F.  D.  G. 
8vo.  16s.    London.    1826. 

2.  Roman  Tablets  ;  oontainic^  Facts,  Anecdotes,  and  Observations 
on  Uie  Manners,  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Government  of 
Rome*  .Bv  M.  c|c  .Saoto  Doaiinffo.  To  which  is  added,  the 
Author's  Defence  before  the  Cour  Koyale  at  Paris,  uoon  Solemn 
Hearing.  Translated  from  the  French.  Crown  8vo.  rriee  8s.  6d» 
London.    1826. 

8.  DenondatioH  aux  Cown  BflyateSt  rebUivemeni  au  SjfsUme  Rb* 
Uff/eux  et  Politique  signaU  dans  le  Memoire  3  Consuker  t  precedSe 
ite  nouveOes  (Aseroaiions  sur  Ce  Si^stemif  Sp  sur  les  Apoiogie$ 
fK*  on  a  recemment  pubiiies*  Par  M.  le  Comte  Montlosien  8vo. 
PP.S36.    Paris.    1826. 

^fflBSE  publications  have  little  in  common  as  regards  any 
■^  feature  m  their  authorship ;  and  our  only  reason  for  placing 
their  titles  together  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is,  that  they  aU 
tend  to  illustrate,  under  different  aspects,  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal effects  of  thfit  portentous  system  of  fraud  and  despotism 
which,  aa  distinguished,  or  at  least  as  distinguishable^  from 
the  ftdman  Catholic  religion  itself,  is  properly  denominated. 
VoL.XXVIL  N.S.  D 
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Popery;  a  system  wbieh  do^s  not  deserve  ia |;a  bjr 
of  a  religion/though  it  employe  religioD  as  an.iiifttnMneat,  t 
tool  and  the  mask  of  its  proceediogs,  bat  which  migfat  t 
more  correctly  desigQated  as  the  grand  standing  sacerdr-t. 
conspiracy  against  both  civil  Vights  and  cWil  gor^mine' 
founded  upon  principles  which  make  the  Church  that  adcf 
them,  alternately  the  tyrant  and  the  traitor. 

The  first  of  these  works  professes  to  give  a  picture  of  tl 
State  of  Manners  and  Morals  in  Portugal ;  a  country  to  whicL 
at  this  moment^  every  eye  is  directed  with  anxious  iIltere^; 
An  anonymous  pubhcation«  disfigured  by  vulgar  caricats- 
plates  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Syntax's  Tour,  is  neither  adapted  t 
carry' much  weight,  nor  entitled  to  rank  as  an  authority.  Yc 
if  we  may  depend  upon  the  account  which  the  Author  girc 
of  himself  and  of  his  motives  in  publishing  bis  work*  it  wou 
seem  to  claim  more  attention  than  its  appearance  invites*  i 
abounds  with  curious  and,  we  believe,  substantially  correct  ii. 
formation  ;  and  we  are  certainly  not  the  less  disposed  to  attac: 
credit  to  the  work  on  account  of  its  having  drawn  down  ti- 
coarse  abuse  of  the  Roman  Catholic  journals.  We  regret  IL 
the  statements  do  not  come  in  a  more  authenticated  shape,  as: 
that  the  Author  was  not  better  advised  as  to  the  proper  style  c 
publication. 

*  The  following  sketches  were  all  drawn  froni  life.  They  lay  n; 
dahn  to  merit  in  composition,  bevond  that  of  oflfering— so  far  as  thet 
£P — a  fiuthful  delineation  of  Portaigueee  maancrs»  ^^w^^n^■,  ao^ 
character.  The  author  has  been  careful  only  in  observiae  a  ngvi 
adherence  to  vacts  ;  and  to  the  retpeolable  and  unprcjadiqeq  Bnak 
residents  io  Portugal,  who  are  acquainted,  however  superficially,  wid 
the  habits  of  the  people,  he  appeals  with  confidence  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  his  pictures« 

*  In  apology  ror  the  Hteraiy  defects  of  the  present  volume,  dbe 
author  has  not  a  svllable  to  say  :--exoept  that  no  oue  can  be  bor 
sensible  of  those  defects  than  hioiself.  But  he  has  ventured  to  b^ 
lieve,  tliat  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  subject  might  be  considered 
to  redeem  nameroos  imperfeotioas  of  method  and  style;  and  he  wil 
be  forgiven  fi>r  having  fell,  that  be  at  least  posiossed  some  soperior 
qualifications  far  his  task,  over  wiiten  who^  after  a  mere  resideace  of 
a  few  months,  weeks,  or  eten  days  at  Lisbon,  have  without  hesitatisB 
undertaken  to  describe  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  and  eoimtiy. 
To  enable  the  reader  to  jud^  of  the  cfportonities  thus  eojoyed  by 
the  author,  of  long  and  inumate  communication  with  PorU^neK 
society,  be  shall  tske  leave  to  state  in  a  &w  words  the  position  is 
wfaichhe  stood  with  that  nation. 

*  At  the  age  of  twen^,  and  in  the  ^esr  179S,  the  author  eolered 
the  Portuguese  dvil  service,  and  oontmued  in  it  up  to]18(H :  wheB, 
unaUa  any  loqgar  to  resist  the  torrenl  of  inlri{gna  to  which  eveij 
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ki  AM  Mrviet  ii  iabjeecad,  be  quitted  fbr  e  time  both  bk 
Adopted  ecMUitrjr  end  profetrion.  But,  in  1809,  an  adTantageoui 
situation  betnff  otkrea  to  him  in  the  victuallbg  department  of  the 
Britieb  mnuf  then  in  Portogal,  he  returned  to  that  Icingdom,  with 
advantages  poiianed  bj  few  of  his  nation: — a  good  Imowledge  of 
the  langoaM  and  tlie  people.  It  is  principally  trom  the  later  ex- 
perience of  this  lecona  residence  of  many  years— which  torminated 
only  at  a  recent  period,— that  he  has  attempted  to  describe  tbe^  sUto 
•f  society  in  Portugal.  The  disffost  once  provoked  in  his  mind  by 
unjust  treatment  hu  long  subsided;  and  he  is  conscious  ratlier 
of  partiality  for,  than  prejudice  against>  the  Portuguese  and  their 
country.'    pp.  v.— viL 

To  most  of  the  sceneSt  the  Author  atates,  that  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  But  he  forewarns  his  readers,  that  many  of  those 
scenes  are  such  as  no  female  writer  could  describe  or  even 
allnde  to.  Referring  to  the  declaration  made  by  Mrs.  BaiUie, 
in  her  lively  *'  Letters  from  Portugal/*  that  ^  tne  whok  truth 
'  should  not  always  be  told/  the  Writer  says : 

*  OfthecnsteaisofaoeiiBtrylike  Portogsl,  no  deKcste  EtiglidK 
woaun  can  be  a  full  sod  exact  reporter ;  and  the  anther  trusts,  ^hH 
the  most  fastidious  reader  will  not  be  olsnded  st  delineations  of 
mannerst  which  srs  more  gross  than  the  sketches  of  a  female  hand, 
only  because  they  are  in  the  same  degree  more  fiuthful*' 

With  this  proper  idea  of  female  delicaoy»  the  Author  of 
course  coald  not  anticipate  that  bis  volume  would  find  any 
taadoni  among  bta  fair  countrywomen ;  and  thou;[h  we  must 
do  hioi  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  volume  contains  nothing 
that  ia  adaptM  to  corrupt,  but  only  to  disgust,  we  are^unable 
to  recommend  it  to  indiMcriminate  perusal.  On  another  point, 
we  ahall  let  him  again  explain  himself. 

'When  the  Pmtestsnt  Christian  visiu  Portusal,  be  is  hourly 
ahocked  by  witnessing  the  conversion  of  all  the  hofiest  sssocistions  ct 
has  laith,  mto  objects  of  cross  and  debasing  superstition,  senseless 
■suasnery,  and  atrodons  mud.  Our  reverence  for  sacred  things 
revolls  liraui  their  exhibitkm  in  ludicrous  colours  stOl  more  in  Mas* 
pheuMMSs  disSsctisai  sad,  unless  justifisd  by  the  obfect,  even  the 
relaiien  ef  As  tet  rspaals  the  oftnce^  It  is  probably  ftum  some 
iieeliiM|  ef  this  kiad,  that  the  fiur  writer  abotedluded  to  hss  Ibnnally 
iateroftsted  bsrself  from  entering  into  any  nartaeulais  of  the  ststo  of 
religion  in  PortugsL  But  the  author  or  the  following  psges  has 
judged  odierwise  of  the  duties  of  Ait  office.  At  a  period  Tike  the 
present,  when  the  militia  of  the  Pkpal  Church  have  dangerosaly 
renovated  their  sctivity,  tbef  must  be  encountered  by  exposure.  The 
Romaa  Catholic  citisens  of  these  islands  meritt  pernsps,  no  reproach 
iw  the  attempt  to  remove  their  dvil  dissbUities  i  but  when  the 
af  Iheir  eaoss  endeavoar  to  make  Ught  of  die  distinctions 
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of  the  refonoed  faiih»  as  nn  arguneot  for  the  parity  of  thdr  own,  k 
18  right  that  the  Protestant  should  be  empowered  to  judge  for  himaeSi 
of  these  differences.  Nor  can  this  be  done  more  effectually  than  bf 
exposing  the  abominations  of  the  Romish  creed,  and  the  coodoct  of 
its  ministers,  in  a  country  where  both  have  unbounded  sway.  With 
this  view,  and  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  object,  the  author  has 
entered  boldlyi  broadly,  and  fully  into  the  subject.  He  holds  him- 
self accountable  neither  for  the  gross  absurdity  nor  the  blasphemcMS 
impiety  of  the  ceremonies  which  he  is  called  upon  to  describe :  but, 
'  sincerely  attached  to  the  pure  and  reformed  faitn  of  this  happy  land, 
he  is  anxious  utterly  to  disclaim  any  desi^  of  indecent  levity,  and 
earnestly  to  deprecate  the  probability  of  his  motives  being  mistsiken.* 

pp.  i±.<— zi. 

Thia  manly  declaration  does  credit  to  the  Writer's  good 
sense  and  feeling,  and  it  is  this  feature  in  the  volume  that  has 
induced  us  to  notice  his  work.  We  cordially  agree  with  him, 
that  the  oueBtion  relating  to  the  civil  rights  of  our '  Romaa 
Catholic  lellow  citizens,  has— or  at  least  ought  to  have — no 
immediate  connexion  in  our  minds  with  the  demerits  of  the  Pa- 
pal system.  But,  unhappily,  their  advocates,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  have  taken  most  unwisely  half  their  stand  upon  a 
lie.  That  falsehood  must  be  exposed ;  the  mask,  a  more  fatal 
weapon  sometimes  than  either  torch  or  sword,  must  be  torn 
from  the  unsightly  monster ;  and  then  let  the  Romanists  of 
England  and  Ireland  themselves  tell  us,  whether  their  religion  be 
tikat  of  Naples,  and  Lisbon,  and  Madrid,  or  not.  We  do  not  want 
Mr.  Butler  or  Mr.  Lingard  to  tell  us  what  Popery  is.  If  all 
history  could  be  blotted  out,  it  is  only  crossing  the  Alps  or 
the  Pyrenneea  to  behold  it  undisguised  and  paramount.  Let 
t^em  disclaim  and  denounce,  individually,  all  participation  in 
the  system  as  they  may ;  the  fact  remains,  that  such  a  system 
exists;  and  no  otner  comment  on  its  real  character  is  necessary, 
than  die  state  of  those  countries,  the  effect,  more  than  of  any 
thine;  else,  of  Popery  itself. 

With  regard  to  tne  state  of  society  in  Lisbon,  the  odious 
6Ithines8  of  the  streets  and  of  the  people,  the  mendicity,  the 
prevalence  of  street  robbery,  the  frequent  aaaaaainatioas,  and 
the  general  relaxation  of  morals, — the  anecdotes  and  details  in 
the  present  volume,  whether  authentic  or  not,  cannot  be 
charged  with  exag^^tion ;  since  the  general  facts  which  thev 
are  adduced  to  illustratei  are  notorious.  There  are,  indeea, 
few  capitals  which  would  not  furnish  a  black  catalogue  of 
similar  crimes ;  and  it  is  not  from  any  collection  of  horrible 
anecdotes,  however  autheotic,  that  we  can  fairly  infer  the 
national  character.  But  what  renders  them  at  once  credible 
and  horribly  characteristic  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Poitu* 
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g«eM,  the  SfNitiiards,  and  the  Italians,  public  feeling,  the  hi- 
stitutiona  of  the  country,  and  tbe  administration  9f  the  laws 
are  all  on  the  aide  of  tbe  criminal.  It  is  not  that  assassins 
may  be  hired,  so  much  as  that  they  go  unpunished ;  it  is  not 
that  murders  are  frequent,  but  that  siMh  is  tbe  feeling  among 
the  lower  ordaa«  we  are  told,  that 

*  the  natural  exdamation  of  a  Ponuguese,  on  seeing  one  man  stab 
another  in  the  streett  (or  prick  him,  ss  they  simply  term  it,)  is, 
**  poor  fellow,  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man.'*  Every 
enort  is  made  to  screen  the  assassin  from  justice  ;  while  the  dead  or 
wounded  .man,  far  from  exciting  pity  or  receiving  ssststance,  will  be 
shunned  carefully  ss  a  dangerous  object;  it  being  one  of  the  laws  in 
these  cases,  to  consider  as  -the  murderer,  and  to  confine  as  such, 
the  first  perun  who  has  been  known  to  touch  a  dead  body.*    p.  SOl « 

The  most  desperate  assassins,  however,  this  Writer  asserts, 
are  the  Oallegos ;  '  a  class  of  people  so  much  extolled  by  many 
'  of  our  countrymen  who  have  visited  Lisbon,  for, their  great 
'  honesty  and  general  rood  character ;'  whereas  he  says,  '  if 

*  the  Portueuese  rabble  nave  dieir  vices,  they  are  not  likely  to 
'  improve  by  the  importation  of  th^ir  Gallician  neighbours, 
'  who  are  perhaps  less  sqneamish  in  the  coramissiun  of  enor- 
'  mous  crimes  than  themselves.'  Of  the  Portuguese  peasantry, 
this  Writer  speaks  in  the  same  favourable  terms  as  Mrs. 
Baillie. 


*  The  SaUoi  are  a  very  fine  race  of  men,  actWe,  athletic,  and, 
^oerally  speaking,  well  made.  Their  complexion,  although  dark, 
IS  advantageously  mixed  with  a  sood  shsre  of  brick-dast  colour ;  their 
eves  sre  very  fine ;  their  hair  falls  in  ringlets  upon  their  brawny 
shoulders;  their  dress  is  becoming,  and  their  whole  appearance 
highly  picturesque  and  rustic.  The  charge  of  indolence  and  sloth- 
fiilness  hss  l>een  indiscriminately  laid  against  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  Portugal,  by  persons  who  hsve  precipitately  drawn  their  conclu- 
sions from  the  ssmples  of  the  lower  orders  seen  in  Lisbon ;  but  any 
one  ought  to  be  aware,  that  the  mesgre  and  bloated  inhabitants  of  a 
capital  can  never  oflbr  a  just  criterion  wherri>y  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  physical  or  moral  peculiarities  of  any  nation.  The  Por- 
tuguese peasantry  may  justly^  repel  the  charge  of  indoleooe,  for 
their  distinguishing  characterislics  are,  industry,  patience  under 
privation,  intrepidity,  and  courage.  They  only  stand  in  need  of  a 
good  sovenunent  cslculated  to  csll  forth  in  a  greater  degree  their 
natural  good  qualities*  I  would  not  advocate  as  warmly,  or  in  fact 
at  all,  some  other  classes  of  Portuguese ;  I  mean  the  priests  and  the 
msgistrates;  for,  whatever  measure  of  corruption  in  every  respect 
this  world  can  contain,  ia  to  be  found  in  superfluity  in  those  orders.' 

pp*  831,  2. 

In  fiict,  the  Portuguese  peasants  are  said  to  be  /  some  of 
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*  the  best  creatureB  breathing/    '  The  men  are  laborioos  ftiid 
'  brave*  and  the  women  are  chaste/    For  these  qualitiea,  how* 
ever,  tbev  are  indebted  neither  to  their  laws  nor  to  their  re* 
ligion.    In  proof  that  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  is  one  princi^ 
pal  source  of  the  corruption  of  morals,  the  Author  declares, 
that  he  could  cite  instances  which  he  witnessed,  from  one  end 
of  Portugal  to  another,  of  their  profligacy  and  effrontery.  And 
to  them,  mainly,  he  imputes  the  abuses  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  iustice.    We  believe  these  facts  Co  be 
notorious  and  undeniable ;  but  we  must  refrain  from  the  cita« 
tiou  of  anecdotes  resting  upon  anonymous  teatimony.     We 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever  respecting  the  Writer^s  veracity, 
but  have  found  frequent  occasion  to  regret  his  want  of  dis* 
crimination  and  limited  information.    We  had  supposed  that 
every  Englishman  knew  the  origin  of  a  barber's  pole ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  this  Writer  could  make  out  its  meaaing. 
It  is  in  general  use,  he  tells  us,  throughout  the  Peninsula,  amI 
he  has  oeen  '  told^  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some  remoU 

*  places  in  England/  Algarve,  *  or,  in  Moorish,  Algarbia,'  be 
informs  us,  *  signifies  fertile  country/  This  is  a  mistake  ;  Al 
Gharb  signifies  the  West.  There  are  two  Algarves,  the  Eluro- 
pean  and  the  African.  Affain,  Camoens  is  stated  to  be  the 
ohly  Portuguese  poet  wortny  of  the  name.  The  Author  should 
not  have  ventured  an  assertion  on  a  subject  of  which  he  evi- 
dently knows  little.  The  fact  is,  that  Portugal  has  produced 
many  CatiUuin  poets ;  but,  among  those  who  have  cultivated  the 
Portuguese  dialect,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  Oallician, 
there  are  several  of  no  mean  name.  Some  of  the  instances  of 
brutality  which  he  mentions  in  the  lower  orders  of  Portuguese, 
roieht,    we   regret  to   say,  be  parallelled  in  other  nations. 

upon  the  whole,  it  is  much  easier  to  abuse  a  people,  than  to 
describe  them.    '  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you 

*  make  a  good  Portuguese  of  him/  says  the  Sjpanish  proTerb. 
'  I  have  heard  it  more  truly  said,*  remarks  Dr.  Soothey,  *  Add 
'  hvpocrisy  to  a  Spaniard's  vices,  and  you  have  the  PoKugwese 

*  character/  These  sayings  just  prove,  that  the  two  nations 
cordially  hate  each  other ;  but  there  is  this  difference.  Hie 
Spaniaras,  we  are  told,  despise  the  Portneuese ;  the  Portu- 

Siese  hate  the  Spaniards.  The  former,  in  their  national  songs, 
reaten  their  neighbours  with  invasion:  the  latter  content 
themselves  with  defying  their  enemies.  This  proves,  how* 
ever,  not  that  the  Portuguese  fear  more  than  they  ans  feared, 
but  that  tiie  Spaniards  are  the  greater  boasters.  The  Fsench, 
in  like  manner,  used  to  talk  of  invading  England,  and  John 
Bull,  secure  behind  his  wooden  walls,  was  accustomed  lo 
sing,  LK  them  come  if  they  dare.    It  is  generally  agreed,  we 
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belieTV,  ihal  die  Poit«gMM  make  the  better  soldiers  ;  and  un- 
der a  firee  government,  tbey  woald  soon  become  the  better  men. 
We  confess,  howeter»  that  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  very  marked  difference  between  the  natives  of  Spain  and 
of  Portugal.  The  country,  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  institu- 
tions, the  manners  and  customs  are  essentiafly  the  same :  at 
least,  tbey  do  not  differ  more  widely  than  one  province  differs 
in  these  respects  from  another  in  the  same  country.  Thus,  die 
Castilian  and  tbe  Andalusian,  the  Catalonian  and  the  Mnrcian, 
the  Oallician  and  the  Btscayner,  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  peculiarities  not  less  striking  than  any  which  can  be 
detected  in  the  Portuguese. 

What  is  Portugal  ?    As  to  its  history  as  well  as  geographical 
position,  it  is  a  mere  offset  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,    in  point 
of  geo^phical  extent,  it  is  but  little  larger  than  Switserland, 
and  it  u  not  half  so  populous  as  Ireland.    Humboldt  estimates 
the  population  as  low  as  3,173,000.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  are  the* 
only  two  cities  in  the  kingdom  which  contain  a  population  ex-- 
ceeding  20,000  inhabitants.     The  former  is  said  to  contain 
230,000,  of  which  one  fifth  consists  of  negroes  and  mubttoes* 
Oporto,  by  far  the  cleaner  and  more  agreeable  town,  contained, 
in  1802,  74,000.    Thus,  these  two  cities  together  comprise  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  nation.    Elvas,  Coimbra,  Braga,  Setubal, 
and  Evora,  contain  from  12  to  16,000  each ;  Beja  has  about 
9000  inhabitants,  and  Santarem  8000 :  the  population  of  no 
other  place  rises  so  high  as  7000.     Yet,  Portugal  has  two 
archbitthops,  thirteen  bishops,  two  universities,  400  monasterieSj 
and  about  160  nunneries !    Into  these,  as  so  many  stagnant 
lagoons,  the  salutary  streams  of  national  wealth  have  been  di* 
vected.  Like  pompous  bridges  over  a  deserted  channel,  these  in« 
stitutions  remain  as  the  monuments  of  past  times  and  the  mock- 
ery of  the  present.    Taking  the  population  at  three  millions,  we 
cannot  rate  the  adult  male  population  at  more  than  a  fifth,  or 
600,000 ;  and  the  lowest  computation  will  gire  6000  ecclesias- 
tics, secular  and  regular.     We  have  then  every  tenth  man  a 
priest ;  evety  tenth  man  living  in  professed  celibacv  and  licensed 
idleness,  a  worse  than  unprmluctive  member,  a  oalefiil  excres- 
cence of  the  social  system.    Such  is  Portugal, — ^a  country  into 
which  civilization  has  as  yet  scarcely  penetrated, — without 
roads,  without  canals,  without  manufactures,  with  little  or  no 
inland  trade,  its  only  exports  raw  produce,  (wine,  salt,  and 
wool,)  almost  without  laws,  and  qmte  without  Bibles  or  any 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  reli^on. 

Yet,  as  compared  with  Spain,  if  Portugal  has  never  attained 
to  such  a  height  of  national  grandeur  and  power,  it  has  never 
sufiersd  so  rapid  and  extreme  a  depressioni    Spain,  which^  in 
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the  dzfeemh  eetttary,  Dvmbered  itt  ti»eBty  'miflioM^  U  noair  mmp- 
poeed  to  cootainnotefeTen  millions  aadahslr,  betng  less  popolow 
than  Prassia.  Estimated  by  the  square  league,  its  oompai*- 
tive  popalatioQ  is  far  less  than  tliat  of « Portugal.  The  priests 
in  Spain  are  not  reckoned  to  exceed  I20,000»  which  would  be 
about  1  to  every  23  male  adults.  If  less  numerous  in  propor* 
tion,  however,  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  are,  we  believe,  much 
wealthier  than  those  in  the  neighbouring  country :  there  was 
more  wealth  to  absorb,  and  they  have  absorbed  pretty  nearly 
all.  Portugal  still  retains  its  commercial,  and  nominally  iti 
political  relations  to  its  vast  colonies  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere. Spain  has  lost  every  thing  of  importance  bat  tlie  Ua- 
vannah,  and  has  for  ever  alienated  the  countries  which  so  Iimg 

froaned  under  its  oppressive  yoke.  For  Portugal,  brighter 
ays,  we  would  fain  hope,  are  yet  in  reserve,  notwidistandinc 
the  doud  that  has  arisen  in  tlie  horizon.  The  fallen  state  and 
darkened  prospects  of  Spain  recal  the  almost  prophetic  lines 
of  our  own  Cowper. 

*  Ob,  could  their  ancient  Incss  rife  sgain. 
How  would  they  tske  up  Isrsers  tsunting  strain ! 
Art  thou  too  ftfl'nt  Iberia !    Do  we  tee 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  sre? 
Thou,  that  hsst  waited  Esrth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wmth  snd  mercy  of  the  skies  1 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  gmve,  thy  glofy  Isid 
Lo^  m  toe  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eterosl  rest* 
To  see  th'  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 
Art  thou  the  sod,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Rolled  over  sll  our  desolated  land. 
Shook  principslities  and  kingdoms  down, 
^  And  made  the  roonotains  tremble  at  his  frown? 
The  swofd  shall  light  upon  Uiy  bossted  powers, 
And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wssted  ours. 
'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils, 
And  Vengeance  executes  what  Justice  wills.* 

The  second  work  on  our  list,  has  obtained  the  more  exten* 
sive  notoriety  on  the  Continent,t  inconsequence  of  the  prose- 
cution which  it  drew  down  upon  the  Author,  at  the  solicitation, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  of  the'  Pope's  nuncio  at  Paris.  The 
Author  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  aud  his  defence  is  the  most 
able  and  creditable  part  of  his  performance.  It  was  received 
by  the  public,  we  are  told,  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  ap« 
probation  ;  nevertheless  the  work  was  suppressed,  aud  its  Au- 
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f  The  work  is  stated  by  the  Trsoslator  to  have^na  throogh  jEvs 
^dkioas  in  a  short  spaice  or  time  in  Belgium. 
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tl»or  WW.  lined  and  inpnaooadv  Tha  dtaoioautoaa  wUob  .H  aoa*- 
tain«»  will  aaiBcieolly  account  for  the  hostility  of  tha  Court  of 
Rotae  to  the  liberty  of  the  preta.  M.  de  Santo  Domingo 
iirould  hardly  have  eacaped  even  io  this  .country,  from  the  ope» 
ration  of  that  ahadowy,  ever  ahifting,  aud  unmanageable  ano- 
maly 10  our  judicature,  the  law  of  lib^l.  His  work  is  an  avowed 
attack  upon  the  '  religioua  Machiaveliam'.  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
it  18  stated  to  be  the  Author's  design,  to  give  such  a  repreaenta- 
lion  of  the  effeminate  and  corrupt  state  of  society  at  Home,  aa 
may  su^geat  the. reflection,*— '  Thia  odious  jnaaa  of  vice  and 
*  impurity  unknown  in  other  countries,  is  then  the  real  produoe 
'  of  that  religion  which  would  exterminate  all  othera,  and  which 
'  pretends  to  be  the  only  pure  and  true  religion  thatexista !' 

'  In  poiotiDg  our  the  usurpations  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  ridiculous 
or  reTolting  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  so  far  from  hsving  bad  any 
aggressive  views  toauirds  true  religion,  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
hoki  it  up  to  admiration  and  respect.  The  principles  I  nave  attacked, 
are  evidently  opposed  to  those  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  Ought  not 
the  Gospel  to  be  preferred  to  doctrines  that  are  subversive  of  it,  and 
the  crown  of  thorns  to  the  triple  crown  of  diamonds?' 

With  whatever  degree  ofaincerity  and  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  Gospel  thia  avowal  be  made,  it  is  at  leaat  a  pleaaing  cir- 
cumstance, that,  both  in  his  preface  and  in  hia  defence  before 
the  Cour,  Royale,  the  Author  felt  himaelf  called  upon,  in  defe* 
rence  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  disclaim  every  irreligious 
motive.  This  homage  to  the  Divine  aulhorit]^  of  Christianity 
waa  probably  intended  less  to  propitiate  bis  judges— ^for  witn 
them  it  would  have  little  weight — than  to  enlist  on  his  side  the 
popular  sentiment;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  such  declarationF^ 
m  that  aame  Paris,  where  the  Encydopsdiats  once  laboured  to 
overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  revealed  religion,  and  iriumpbed 
ao  far  aa  to  looaen  every  tie  of  moral  obligation  and  every  Dond 
of  aocial  order, — moat  be  received  with  aatiafaction*  We  ahall 
give  a  few  extracta  finom  the  Defence. 

*  Eager  to  acquire  that  sort  of  instruction  which  Is  to  be  gained  by 
travelling,  I  vinted  the  country  of  Virgil  and  of  Cicero.  What  did  I 
see  in  the  environs  of  Borne  ?  A  land  uncultivated,  though  exhibiting 
all  the  signs  of  fertility ;  iu  mhabitanu  covered  with  the  rags  of  indi* 
gence,  numerous  hordes  of  robbers,  ransoming  or  assassinating  both 
fereignefs  and  natives.  Within  the  walls  of  the  city  I  sought  religion; 
I  found  only  monks. 

*  1  demanded  of  the  cittsens,  what  were  their  philanthropic  histltu- 
tioDs  useful  to  industry  and  labour ;  they  answered  me  by  enumer^ng 
their  convents  and  Ihars,  who  devour  the  substance  of  the  people. 

^ '  The  more  I  advanced  in  my  investigations,  the  more  I  appeared  to 
imk  into  the  liarbarism  of  those  rude  ages  in  which  a  few  mdividuala 
pirejsd  on  the  rest  of  the  human  species.    I  wondered  how  the  people 
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^Bmm,  MWiiUil  by  thepwgwwjteiiwwmeat  of  <U  other 
fovard  social  impfovemeDtt  vere  withheld  bj  the  curb  of  aiiperatiuoii, 
aod  hod  oot  daied  to  {MM  the  benien  that  fepented  them  fr«Kn  civi- 
lization. 

*  Being  shortly  afterward  admitted  to  the  intimaor  of  some  men  io 
power,  what  was  niy  rarprise  at  discoreriDg,  from  their  coDversntioOy 
the  hope  of  reriTiDg,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  osurpine  pretenoiou 
of  the  Coort  of  Rome;  the  hope  of  again  moolding  king&ms  to  their 
yoke,  of  ootraging  themi^es^  ofkingsby  bolls,  escommnnicacions, 
and  interdiets;  toe  hope,  m  short,  of  awakening  that  theocratical  am- 
bition which  baa  lain  dormant  within  the  waUs  of  the  Vatican  sines 
the  tnne  of  deasent  XIV! 

<  The  estramaaoe  of  soch  projects  ezdted  inase  asmile  of  pity: 
th^  ffpmsined,  bowefer,'  in  mV  memory.  Three  years  are  gone  by, 
and  each  year  my  sorprise  has  been  increased  at  seeing  on  all  sides  the 
foundations  laybg  of  that  Babel,  the  re-edification  of  which  had  ap- 
peared to  me  the  greatest  chimera.* 

'  A  rdigjoos  order  was  driven  from  France  in  1549,  as  accomplice 
in  the  parricide  committed  by  John  Chailel ;  the  good  Henry  I V,  io 
his  edict,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  **  The  Jesuits  are  the  enemies 
of  the  state  and  of  the  crown  of  France,  the  corrupters  of  youth,  and 
the  perturfaators  of  public  tranquOlity.**    Tbey  were  suppressed  io 
1762,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  m  which  act  the  most 
ample  reasons  were  ffiven*    This  decree  contained  all  the  ignominious 
condemnations  which  these  monks  have  received  in  all  the  tribunals  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  a  nomenclature,  still  more  ignomimoos,  of 
the  Qualifications  with  which  they  have  been  branded.    I  ^all  not 
ttofold  this  long  concatenation  of  consoiracies,  outrages,  and  crinies, 
unheard  of  before  their  time,  of  whicn  this  curder  has  been  judicially 
convicted :  I  shall  not  invoke,  as  witnesses,  the  gory  shsides  of  so 
manv  murdered  sovereigns  s  such  a  picture  would  not  be  necessary 
for  toe  defence  of  m^  cause.    My  voice  would  never  have  troubled 
these  monks  in  their  tombs,  if  they  had  consented  not  to  issue  from 
them.    This  is  not  a  prosopopmia :  the  spirit  that  animated  this  order 
is  risen  with  it,  without  suflering  any  diminution.  One  of  the  fuoda-^ 
oMutal  principles  of  the  institution  is  an  unreserved  submisMon,  an 
iinlimited  and  ezdushre  obedienoei  to  the  designs  and  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.    It  b  this  vow  of  absolute  devotedness  to  the  holy 
see,  that  womids  to  the  heart  the  liberties  of  every  country  into  which 
this  order  finds  its  wav ;  and  its  duty  is,  to  introduce  itself  every  where. 
But  how  do  I  know  tnat  the  Jesuits  have  penetrated  into  France  ?  Be- 
fore it  was  known  here  as  an  open  and  undeniable  fact,  I  bad  been  in- 
formed  of  it  at  Rome,  where  toe  chieft  of  the  order  are  more  disposed 
to  boast  of  their  successes  in  France,  than  to  make  a  mystery  of  them. 
These  wandering  monks,  are  they  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen? 
No,  they  are  Papists :  they  will  undertake  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the 
bosom  of  their  mother  oountrT»  at  the  least  signal  from  the  teleerapb  of 
St.  Peter's :  their  chief  may  Be  deemed  another  old  man  of  vie  mmm^ 
iaim*    I  onlj  repeat  in  miloer  terms  the  decree  of  the  parliaoieot  of 
Faris»  whica  declared^  tbat  it  eipelled  them  firom  FranoeasaianaUcal 
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sno  iiBploiit  wtdtf  oorraptcrt  oi  tho  psopwy  KpcMsif  Ao.y  ooib* 
manded  by  a  foreign  chief»  and  Madriarelists  irora  principle*  Heir 
many  prooft  hare  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  sentence !  As  eoun* 
sellof*  of  kings,  they  hetrayed  them,  as  Danhenton  betrayed  Philip 
V. ;  as  anhjects,  ihey  conducted  the  inhabitants  of  Par^iisy  in 
battle  array  against  their  legitimste  sovereigns :  and  while  confessors 
in  Europe  to  the  kings  ^  Spain  and  Portagsl,  they  made  war 
against  tliem  in  America/ 

*  Bot,  ssT  they*  your  criticisms  are  addressed  to  the  religion  of 
Rome  ;  sma  von  ought  to  know,  that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  aad, 
Romiah  tdigioo  is  die  religion  of  the  state :  I  know  it,  and  1  have 
never  fbrgotten  it*  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  enter  frankly  upon  one  dT 
the  strongest  accusations  directed  against  me* 

*  What  sense  is  it  natural  to  attach  to  this  tide  of  Rmmskt  which 

ia  ffiven  to  the  CathoHc  and  Apostolic  religion  f    I  understand  by 

this  qaalificaUon  an  honorary  title,  by  whidi  homage  is  rendered  U^ 

the  precedency,  or  even  the  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Rome, 

as  the  cradle  and  centre  of  Christianity,  and  as  having  had  for  its 

first  bishop  the  fint  of  the  apostles :  it  was  in  that  city  that  the 

blood   of  the  martyrs,  which  has  cemented  the  religion  of  Jesos 

Christy  flowed  in  the  greatest  abundance :  it  was  then  very  nstorsl, 

thaty  through  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  the  denominadon  of  Romish, 

shoald  be  added  to  the  Apostolic  religion. 

*  According  to  my  dennidon,  the  qualification  of  Romish  is  im* 

mutable*  since  it  is  rounded  on  an  historical  and  hierarchical  fact; 

it  woold  have  nothing  stable  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  if  It  were  applied 

successively  to  all  the  pardculars  of  the  wordiip  practised  at  Rome ; 

I     and  in  no  catholic  country  is  this  truth  more  forcibly  feh  than  In 

France*  where  the  exemptions,  upon  which  are  founded  the  Itberti^ 

of  the  Galilean  churchy  were  long  ago  establnhed,  and  which  we  are 

daily  defending  against  the  pretensions  of  the  tiara* 

'  Do  you  wish  for  an  example  of  it  f    At  the  dme  of  the  great 

I      occidental  schism,  when  three  popes  disputed  the  keys  swora  In 

I      hand,  it  was  not  the  pope  who  held  the  jMipacy  at  Rome,  that  solved 

theological  questions:   the  decision   of  cscnmenlcal  councils  was 

necessary. 

*  Thus  the  religion  of  Rome,  such  as  I  have  defined  it,  while  a  vwau 
her  of  its  practices  are  in  opposidon  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles, 
may  be  assailed  without  oirering  the  smallest  disrespect  to  the  Catho- 
lic, Apostolic  and  Romnh  religion* 

*  I  have  not  made  the  slightest  attack  on  the  religion  of  the  state, 
which  is  not  endded  the  religion  of  Rome,  but  the  Catholic,  Apos- 
tolic, and  Romish  religion :  it  most  have  diis  triple  attribute,  this 
triple  character.  I  request,  gendemen,  you  wQl  also  observe,  that  in 
my  book  I  have  never  once  ardculatcd  the  word  Romith  reKgiam, 
From  motives  of  delicacy  I  have  respected  one  of  the  inalienaUe 
epithets  of  the  reliffion  of  the  state. 

*  But,  even  if  I  had  censured  the  Romish  religton,  in  reproaching 
it  with  being  merely  Romish,  and  not  sofliciendy  Aposlolie,  I  should 
DO  more  have  wounded  the  leligioa  of  ths  states  than  I  should 
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injure   the  oontlitutionai  rojelty  bj  reesoDtiig   againit   abwrfttle 
royalty.' 

*  If  I  be  Mked  what  I  find  deserving  of  blame  in  the  religion  of 
Rome,  I  answer,  that  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  on  this  tubject 
than  my  book*    I  answer,  that  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  inter- 
fere in  the  least  either  with  dogmss  or  doctrines.    A  traveller  ob- 
serves  facts.    Cast  your  eyes,  gentlemen,  over  the  preface  of  the 
Roman  TaNeis,  which  is,  I  may  say,  a  summary  of  the  whole  irork* 
It  must  appear  evident  to  you,  that  it  has  been  my  design  to  ceoaure 
only  the  practical  abuses  of  the  religion  of  Rome.    And  what  abuaea ! 
Torture  inflicted  upon  those  who  do  not  observe  the  fast  during  Lent ; 
forced  and  venal  conversions,  renewed  eveij  year  at  fixed  periods, 
when  a  few  Jews,  for  a  sum  of  monevt  submit  to  be  baptised,  and  to 
receive  the  communion,  as  a  spectade  for  the  people ;  spiritual  ab- 
solutions  and  indulgences  lavished  upon  robbers,  who  consent    to 
suspend  the  career  of  their  assassinations ;  shameful  abuses  of  the 
aacraments— abuses  which  render  hypocrisy  and  robberv  a  sort  of  in- 
dustry and  commercial  speculation.    But  why  have  I  imputed  aJI 
these  disorders  and  vices  to  the  religiou  instead  of  the  government  of 
Rome  ?    I  have  allotted  to  each  its  respective  part.    But  spiritual 
measures,  such  as  sacraments  and  indulgences,  which  belooff  ex- 
dusively  to  practical  worship,  cannot  he  attributed  to  the  political 
government.    It  is  evidently  the  exercise  of  the  papal  atuhority, 
distinct  from  the  sovereign  power/ 

'  But  it  appears,  that  1  have  afflicted  the  faithful,  in  presenting  to 
them  a  scanoalous  picture  of  the  state  of  the  sanctuary  at  Rome.  A 
painting  jtill  more  frightful  than  mine  has  been  made  by  Saint 
Cyprian,  in  his  book  entitled.  The  Fallen. 

*  **  Evenr  priest,'*  says  he,  **  runs  after  riches  and  honours  with  an 
inaatiable  fury ;  the  bishops  are  without  religion,  the  women  without 
modesty ;  knavery  predominates ;  they  swear  and  forswear  them- 
selves ;  the  Christians  are  divided  by  animosities ;  the  bishops  aban- 
don their  pulpits  to  run  to  fairs,  that  thev  may  enrich  themselves  by 
traffic ;  in  short,  we  ffive  satisfection  only  to  ourselves,  and  dissatis- 
faction to  all  the  world/' 

*  The  Goqiel  saya;  **  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  stand  in  the  holy  place,"  ftc.  What  I 
have  said,  accords  then  with  the  prophedes. 

*  But  I  have  made  a  jest  of  the  mirades  that  are  every  day  per- 
forming at  Rome.  True,  I  have,  because  I  look  upon  them  as  false 
miracles* 

*  The  Gospd  says,  that  the  prodigies  operated  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  rdigion.  I 
have  Uien  suffident  authority  for  not  admitting  any  new  ones.  Be- 
sides, I  think,  that  even  for  the  interest  of  religion,  too  mudi  ridi- 
cule cannot  be  thrown  on  what  might  make  truth  ridiculous.  They 
whopretend,  that  attacking  the  abuses  of  rdigion  is  attacking  cdigion 
itself  are  in  reality  those  who  do  it  the  greatest  injury.  Has  any 
one  ever  been  offended  at  the  fi»Uowing  historical  jest  i 
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Depar  k  rot^  difhue  d  Diiu 

D'opSrer  miracle  en  ce  Ueu,  ' 

My  jesta  are  more  innocent  eveq  than  this. 

<  Bat  in  the  chapters  on  the  Jesuita,  I  have  also  ridicaled  the  mira- 
cles and  saints  of  their  fabrication.  Why  have  not  these  chapters 
been  criminated  ?  I  submit  this  observation  to  the  wisdom  oi  the 
court. 

*  Hoir  can  I  have  attacked  the  reh'gion  of  the  state,  aiid  religious 
morality,  in  reproaching  the  court  of  Rome  with  having  no  object « in 
its  religious  ceremonies  but  that  of  exhibiting  religious  spectacles  to 
the  multitude,  as  it  would  amuse  them  with  worldly  pageantry  ?  The 
desire  I  have  expressed  of  seeing  religion  honoured  with  august  cere- 
monies, which  occupy  the  heart  mther  than  the  eyes,  is  a  proof  of  - 
my  respect  for  iu 

*  But  why  should  we  exaggerate  our  scruples  ?  Thanks  to  the  pa- 
ternal sceptre  of  the  Bourl^ns,  we  are  enjoying  profound  peace  i 
every  branch  of  industry  and  public  prosperity  is  in  the  most  flatter* 
ing  condition..  Let  us  beware  of  troubling  this  calm  by  theological 
quarrels :  while  the  sword  of  political  broils  reposes  quietly  in  its 
scabbard,  let  us  not  endeavour  to  draw  that  of  religion.' 

pp.  246-^1. 

In  the  course  of  the  Defence,  M.  de  Santo  Domingo  de- 
clares, that,  in  his  jealousy  of  Catholic  missions,  he  1$  counte* 
nanced  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  monarchical  men  in  France  ; 
'  among  whom/  he  says,  *  I  Bhall  cite  the  Count  de  Alontlo* 

*  sier,  a  man  estimable  for  bis  virtue,  piety,  and  attachment 
'  to  the  legitimate  dynasty/  '  Are  you  desirous  of  establish- 
'  ing  religion  and  morality  V  is  his  language ;  '  dismiss  your 

*  Jesuits  and  your  friars.'  The  *  Memoire  h  consulter'  has  not 
yet  fallen  into  our  handi  ;  bat,  in  the  Postscript  to  the  present 
work  by  Count  Montlosier,  that  worthy  royalist  thus  explicitly 
states  bis  fears  with  regard  to  thd  Jesuits,  in  reply  to  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  bis  former  publication  by  M.  de  Donald. 

*  M.  de  Bonald  pretends  that  my  production  resembles  an  indttt* 
ment  more  than  a  Memoire  i  consmier.  He  is  in  the  right.  The 
present  work,  which  is  a  formal  accusatiooi  proves  that  the  preceding 
one  to  which  it  is  a  sequel,  was  prepared  with  the  same  intention. 
M.  de  Bonald  wishes,  that  I  had  discussed  his  political  and  religbus 
opinions :  he  would  have  allowed  me  to  combat  them.  There  is  a 
large  proportion  of  his  political  and  religious  opinions  which  I  could 
not  controvert,  because«  in  them,  I  agree  with  him.  From  the  first 
moment  of  my  return  to  France,  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  finding 
myself  in  accordance  with  him  on  the  great  questions  of  divorce,  of 
marriage,  of  the  institution  of  nobility,  of  the  excellence  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  Catholic  Religion,  as  well  as  of  a  monarchical 
government.  In  this  reference,  I  have  long  wished  for  an  opportuni^ 
to  onice  with  blm.    When  at  length  I  perceived  that  he  was  one  of 
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the  a^terk  of  the  nAmlb$^k  \m  not  beaa  whotty  niifwfcihle  m 

ihBt  he  adopted  and  advocated  their  tyatem  of  usurpation  ;    whec 

I  perceived  that  he  was  almost  as  much  a  Roman  as  a  Frenchmao ; 
that  almost  all  his  monarchy  resided  in  the  pone,  almost  all  his  Got- 
pel  consisted  in  the  ritual ;  when  I  perceived  that,  with  manv  othen, 
ne  was  sitting  upon  the  egg  which  we  have  since  seen  hatched ;  I  waf 
led  to  regard  him  still  as,  no  douht,  the  friend  of  religion  an^ 
monarchy,  but,  since  it  must  be  said,  the  most  hostile,  the  most 
dangerous,  the  most  fatal  of  friends. 

*%.  de  Bonald  accuses  me  of  having  induded  him  hi  ao  accusi 
conspiracy  against  the  monarchy,  against  society,  against  the  throne 
His  accusation  is  just.  To  this  he  onposes  only  the  remftrk*  thst 
**  Conspiracies  are  not  mere  theories^  out  criminal  intentiona  put  is 
execution/'  My  reply  is,  that  I  have  imputed  neither  to  hha  nor  to 
the  other  conspirators,  criminal  designs :  I  havct  on  the  contrary, 

Kken  of  their  exceUent  intentions On  the  subject  of  the 
ults,  M.  de  Bonald  cites  in  their  ftvour,  the  philosophen  of  the 
last  century.  I  have  no  exception  to  make  against  their  depoaitioiii 
in  my  cause.  The  testimony  of  such  men  in  ftvour  of  the  Jesuits, 
forms  part  of  my  evidence  against  them. 

*  M.  de  Bonald  complains,  that  a  certain  party  is  more  alVaid  of 
seeing  the  Jauits  return  to  France,  than  it  would  be  of  seeing  the 
Cossacks  again  in  the  midst  of  Paris.  /  belong  to  this  forty.  If  s 
hundred  thousand  Cossacks  were  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle 
or  in  that  of  Sablons,  we  should  know  how  to  accost  or  to  attack 
them.  But  a  moral  pestilence,  which  insinuates  itself  like  a  poiaon 
in  the  veins  of  the  body  politic,  and  which,  to  escape  detection, 
assumes  every  attraction  and  every  shape; — men  skilful  in  covering 
themselves  with  the  mantk  of  kings,  while  watching  for  the  oppor- 
Sunity  either  to  sul^usste  or  to  assassinate  them;  how  are  such  men 
to  be  dealed  With  ?  How  shall  we  attack  a  militia  at  once  rdigiois 
and  political,  and,  which  in  virtue  of  this  double  liile,  knows  how  u 
entrench  itself  behind  the  altar  and  the  throne  V 

The  whole  of  this  vokraae  is  highly  deservin^r  of  attention ; 
but,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  lake  another  opportunity  of  ad- 
verting to  the  state  of  relieion  and  of  reii^ous  parties  in 
France^  we  shall  waive  any  further  notice  ot  ifes  coolenta  tw 
the  present,  and  retom  to  the  Romasi  Tablets. 

As  the  object  of  M.  de  Santo  Domingo  is  more  particrisriy 
to  ^lepict  the  state  of  morals  in  the  Ps^  capital,  it  may  be 
expected,  that  vim  of  the  details  must  be  of  a  very  rerolt- 
ingdescription.  The  Author  discbims  any  intention  to  offend 
^e  most  scrupulous  delicacy;  but  the  very  disclaimer  wiQ 
'  serve  as  a,waming.  A  true  picture  of  Rome  or  of  Naples  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  roust  be  as  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  fe- 
QMde  modesty  or  ingenuous  ^outh«  as  the  not  less  fiJthfol  boi 
woUmliQg  picioras  of  tho  aaxteentb  century  in  the  works  of 
BocoiO^*    It  is  not  with  any  mw  to  veconmietid  the  work. 
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Aat  we  avail  oursekea  of  the  information  it  eontaind.  We  can 
neiUier  extend  our  approbation  to  all  the  Author's  sentiments,* 
nor  give  an  unreserved  and  implipit  belief  to  all  his  statements 
and  anecdotes.  Of  the  substantial  correctness  of  his  repre- 
sentations, we  have,  however,  no  reason  to  be  sceptic^  ;  and 
it  is  with  these  only,  not  with  either  his  motives  or  hi^  opinions, 
that  we  have  to  do.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the 
general  character  of  the  modem  Roman  circles. 

'  The  Romans  call  their  evening  societies  eanvenaxione.  No 
'  term  was  ever  more  misapplied.  The  art  of  conversatioD, 
'  that' delicate  fruit  of  civilization,  is  totally  unknown  at  Rome 
'  as  well  as  at  Naples.  In  the  conversazione,  that  which  is  least 
'  spoken  of,  that  which  they  occupv  themselves  the  least  about, 
/  and  which  is  ranked  among  the  last  details  of  life  and  social . 
'  insignificance,  is  religion/ 

'  When  they  ask  a  stranger  whether  he  have  seen  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  curiosity  in  the  city,  such  as  the  statoeSt 
monuments,  &C,  the  pope  is  always  comprised  in  the  enuioeratioB  c 
Avete  veduto  il  eampo  raccinOf  if  Museo,  U  Papaf  (Have  yoa 
seen  the  Campo  Vaccino,  the  Museum,  the  Pope  r )  They  rank  the 
holy  father  among  the  antiquities  and  the  masterpieces  of  the  fine 
arts,  because  they  all  contribute  in  drawing  foreigners  to  Rome,  the 
only  people  who  cause  a  little  money  to  circulate,  find  give  some 
activity  to  the  spiritless  industry  of  the  inhabitants  :  for  this  reason 
they  lamented  the  rape  of  the  pope,  as  they  did  the  rape  of  the 
Apollo  di  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon;  and  tney  saw  him  re*enter  the 
gates  of  the  city,  with  the  same  transports  of  joy  with  which  thej 
greeted  the  return  of  the  Laocoon  and  Apollo. 

*  Tbe  whole  of  the  pontifical  oourt,r— alt  the  priests  who  aspire  to 
the  prelacy, — all  the  prelates  who  are  candidates  for  the  red  hal,-^ 
those  who  season  their  flattery  with  the  double  unction  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  did  not  fiul  to  assure  his  holy  majes^,  that  the  joy  of 
his  subject^  was  occasioned  hy  a  pure  love  for  his  jpersoo.  Perhape 
Pius  VII  gave  credit  to  all  this,  because  he  found  it  much  easier  ta 
believe  in  the  love  of  his  subjects  than  to  merit  it. 

'  If  they  speak  of  the  pc^  in  this  laconic  style,  in  assimilaliog  him 


their  funeral,  which  is  celebrated  with  an  eatrayagant  0009^  and  aU 
the  pride  of  nothingness  9  for  at  Rome,  all  is  outward  show;  every 


.  ^  It  is  bm  too  evident,  indeed,  from  a  fbw  ill-concealed  sarcasms. 
Id  what  aofaDol  of  Chmtiafu  the  Author  belongs.  At  ptee  9,  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  refusing  to  become  theoph^ij  i.  e.  renising  to 
believe  in  tiaosabstaatHition,  as  not  less  justly  exposnig  them  to  mal- 
treatoaiit,  ihaa  *  Chriaiians*  are  made  liable  to  an  eternity  of  suftr- 
h^  becMw  oar  fiial  paeeatti  were  dkobedtsnt* 
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tbfcig  if  don©  to  tmuie  the  eyes  «id  «•».  ThejrwBltdU- 
he  ainDOt  leave  Rome  withoot  seeing  the  ainiivai  and  Ihejimcftcf 
of  the  Paaiion  Week,  as  thoogh  they  considered  them  both  mm  maa- 
qaerades.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  the'  object  of  the  ukramonuae 
relieion,  by  the  diversion  which  it  affords,  is  to  turn  the  aoul  aside 
from  pious  meditetion,  and  attach  it  to  the  earth.  Among  all  that 
immense  population  which  assembles  in  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  there  is  not  one  sentiment  of  gratitude 
directed  towards  the  Creator  of  the  universe :  all  eyes  arc  fixed 
upon  the  pope,  and  their  thoughu  do  not  rise  higher  than  hia  tnpk 

'  If  you  be  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  degree  of  insignificance 
the  intellect  of  man  may  be  reduced,  you  should  see  Rome  whea 
leligion  displays  all  iU  solemnities.*    pp.  12,  IS, 

Among  the  most  i^markable  of  these  is  that  which  is  cele- 
brated on  Maunday  ThuTsday,  which  ia  thus  described. 

« In  a  short  time,  a  martial  music  announced  the  approach  of  his 
holiness.  He  made  his  appeahince  mounted  On  a  throne  borne  on 
men's  sho^lders,  at  the  grand  balcony  of  the  front  of  the  church. 
The  music  immediately  ceased.  The  soldiers  and  populace  kndt 
in  the  most  profound  silence.  The  sovereign  pontiff  then  rose,  and 
blessed  the  city  and  the  universe  three  times.  -       ,. 

« This  benediction,  which  penes  the  narrow  limits  of  ordmary 
benedictions ;  the  pontiff  bending  under  the  weight  of  three  crowns 
and  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  suspended  as  it  were  between 
heaven  and  earth ;  those  fountains  spouting  out  their  water  with  a 
uniform  noise,  in  the  midst  of  a  still  more  uniform  silence ;  that 
EffVPtian  obelisk  opposing  its  hieroglyphical  characters  to  the  mys- 
t^ies  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  all  served  to  excite  my  astonuhment, 
and  rouse  my  sensibility.  But  if  the  pope  bad  been  young  instead 
of  being  old,  the  illusion  would  have  been  destroyed.  A  moment 
aAer  the  benediction,  the  pope  retired ;  the  crowd  pressed  towards 
the  Clementina  chapeU  to  be  present  at  washing  the  apostles*  feet. 
They  who  performed  this  p*rt  were  dressed  in  a  cassock  of  coarse 
white  flannel,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  malerials';  they  were  plac^  on 
a  bench  elevated  on  a  sort  of  stage.  I  knew  the  pastor  of  the 
church  belonging  to  the  Lucchese,  who  represented  the  apostle  St, 
Peter.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  of  great  rectitude  of  conduct,  and 
incapable  of  denying  his  friends.  He  made  me  a  sign  to  approach 
hhn.^rhe  crowd,  pereeiving  that  St.  PWer  the  aposde  wished  to 
speric  to  me,  madle  way  imoMdiately.  . 

•  On  a  sudden,  etefy  eye  was  directed  toirards  die  pope,  who 
entered  by  a  secret  door,  and  placed  himself  upon  his  tfanme.  Be- 
hind him  was  a  very  rich  piece  of  tapestry  repremttng  two  hons, 
MiDPorting  the  pontiBcal  arms  with  thoir  paws.  The  pamter  has 
iMde  nmtf^^V^  ••■^  '  ^  myelf  i  hmibs  would  have  been  mora  suit- 
lUe  to  a  religion  which  is  all  mjeekaess,  liooa  are  emUematical  of 
aespolisra  and  violence;  the  popish  religido  knows  no  p*>»*»  rip-ini-- 
ihanthat  of  persuasioo :  the  lien  apttodaaaiider  and 


liim  to*  ttliirv  hit  app^iMy  but  tbe  Jloimfeh  chorctr,  ftt  evetfttm 
knowsy  has  always  had  a  horror  for  sheading  blood.  .  I  wassttU  eudea^ 
vouriog  to  find  out  the  allegorical  s^use  of  Ms  tapestry,  when  the  holy. 
fatheri  dressed  in  a  simple  white  tutiic;  advanced  toward  the  apostles, 
threw  a  little  water  on  their  right  foot,  wiped  it,  and  kissed  it.  What 
IS  meant  by  this  pretence  of  adding  to  the  act  of  humility  performed 
by  Jesus,  who  was  content  with  washing  the  two  feet  of  his  disciples^ 
without  kissing  thfm  ?     Overdoing  a  part  is  not  good  acting. 

'^  Tht  holy  ablation  was  scarcely  finished,  when  1  was  carried  away 
by  the  thrung  toward  the  Paulina  chapel,  where  the  last  supper  is  cele- 
brated.   I  was  M]Ucezcd  as  though  1  had  been  in  a  vice.    In  looking 
aroCind  me,  1  observed  that  the  torrent  which  bore  roe. along  was  con^- 
posed  principally  of  English  men  and  women.  The  latter  i^ere  of  a  livid 
paleneM  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  pressure ;  they  could  not  have 
aupported  it,  if  the  sentiment  uf  curiosity  had  not  g^ven  them  streog(h« 
The  immoderate  fondness  which  these  •English  heretics  have  for  ihe^ 
ceremonies  of  a  n*ligion  that  damns  them  without  an  appeal,  is  very 
extraordinary.    At  length,  amid   the  groans  of  the  British  fair,  who 
were  squevaed  nearly  flat  by  the  crowd,  I  contrived  to  get  close  to  the 
table,  where  the  aposiles,  without  allowing  theraselve«  to  be  disconcerted, 
by  the  spectators,  ate  and  drank  vigorously.    The  holy  father,  aided 
by  his  chambeilaini  presented   wine  and  some  of  the  dishes  to   his. 
guests.     He  was  in  continual  exercise,  although  he  did  not  partake  of - 
the  banquet.     But  Jesus  Christ,  the  evening  before  his  death,  ate  and 
drank  with  his  disciples.    I'hus,  in  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet, 
and  in  this,  the  vicar  at  one  time   exceeds,  and   at  another  does  not 
fully  conform  to  the  example  given  him  by  his  Divine  Master. 

*  When  the  apostlen  were  satiated,  they  retired,  carrying  With  theoa 
the  remains  of  the  ivpast,  the  napkin  which  had  wiped  their  feet,  their 
dress  of  white  flannel,  and  two  medals  to  commemorate  the  event,  one 
of  silver,  the  other  of  gold.  Formerly  they  were  allowed  to  put  the 
silver  goblet  into  their  pocket,  but. the  pope  thought  it  was  too  great  an  . 
imitation  of  LucuUus,  of  profime  memory:  these  goblets,  therefore,  are  - 
now  left,  on  the  table,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  apostles.  -  The 
good  pastor  of  the  Luccheie  church  sighed  heavily  in  speaking  to  ma 
about  tbe  goblet. 

'  If,  to  use  the  expression  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  my  eyes  had 
tbinicd  to  see  a  king,  they  might  have  satiated  themselves  upon  the  lata 
king  of  Naples  during  the  last  supper.  I  was  opposite  to  him  nearly 
an  hour.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height:  his  large  oblong  head 
appeared  to  have  settled  itself,  from  its  great  weight,  in  between  his 
shoulders :  a  laige  quantity  of  gray  hair,  qdite  straight,  hung  dangling 

about  his  peaked  forehead  and  over  his  face,  which  • But  why 

should  I  finish  this  portrait?    Is  it  possible  for  a  king  to  be  ugly? 

*  Devotion  became  bis  physiognomy  very  well.  He  was  mumbling 
some  prayers  between  his  teeth.  What  they  were  I  know  not;  but 
without  question  the  happiness  of  his  people  was  the  object  of  them. 
It  was-aaid,  th«t  he  lemamed  at  Rome  to  perform  various  devotional 
exoreiscsi  bai^more  particulariyto  be- absolved  by  the  pope  from  hit 
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Ste  o^tbt  of  fidelity  to  tbe  ^a8titiition<«*^tIi8  which  he  had  taken  o- 
« Gospel.'  ... 

*  I  was  really  dispoied  to  admire  every  thinff  that  concerns  tbe  n 
ligion  of  Rc|roe;  nevertheless  I  was  compelled  to.  acknowledi?^  tiic 
the  Sestina  Chapel  offered  a  very  profane  spectacle  on  Good  Friday  ;- 
t^  multitude  of  eunuchs  singing  an  effeminate  and  sensual  music»  in  pn* 
sence  of  the  great  picture  of  Michael  Angelo^  representing  the  Z>a^  • 
Judgement f  and  the  eternal  torments  reserved  for  a  single  thoiight  ;» 
the  nature  of  those  which  this  singing  so  eloquently  express^ : : 
crowd  of  Roman,  Enelish,  and  French  ladies,  elegantly  dressed,  thca 
bosoms  throbbing  with  delight  nt  this  enchanting  barmonyi  while  frua 
thne  to  time  they  cast  a  pensive  glance  at  these  animated  insir-i- 
aients  ;  black,  white,  ana  piebald  monks  conversing  together*  pU} 
ing  with  their  girdles,  their  eyes  betokening  wantonness*  and  tl^ti: 
thoughts  certainTy  not  occupied  with  the  great  mystery  of  the  redeir^^ 
tlon.  I  left  tbe  Sestina  chapel,  far  from  edified  by  the  ceremony  ;  uik 
sighing  at  the  recollection  of  this  scandalous  exhibition,  I  went  to  t^ 
nlatine  mount,  and,  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  ' 
liiedltated  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  Popish  religion/ 

'<  It  is  in  vain,  that  the  holy  father  surfouods  himself  with  a  grsc: 
ceremonial  pomp,  which  formerly  fascinated  the  eye  and  confoundi. 
the  understanding  ;  his  subjects  now  pay  no  attention  to  it,  except  t 
(xlcuhite  what  all  this  pageantry  costs  them.  In  vain  this  pontiff  e»* 
▼elops  himself  with  a  mantle  gftttering  with  gold  and  predoua  stoncr 
t&e  imagination  strips  him  of  it.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  lakt* 
wannness,  and  almost  indifierence,  shown  by  the  greater  part  of  dn 
Romans  of  the  present  day  for  the  solemnities  of  the  church.  I  lod^t 
at  the  house  of  two  old  female  devotees,  who  have  no  other  socicrr 
than  a  dozen  of  monks :  notwithstanding  this,  they  were  not  preseu 
at  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  Passbn  Week.  They  told  me  they  had  sci^- 
enough  of  ceremonies.  The  tram-iibenne  populace  and  ibretgne> 
alone  compose  tbe  crowd  who  run  to  see  the  religious  functions  as  t'* 
a  worldly  spectacle.  I  acknowledge,  that  the  popish  worship  oou): 
not  exist  without  ceremonies  to  captivate  the  signt ;  but  the  eye,  after 
havine  seen  every  thing,  will  be  satiated,  and  become  disdainful.  1 
have  Known  a  goatherd,  dressed  in  skins  from  head  to  foot,  exciaiBi, 
at  the  sight  of  the  famoils  illuminated  cross  suspended  in  St.  Peier*t« 
I$iin^  eqmal  to  the  *^ti^g  <iot  /  and  fancied  I  beard  the  sentence  ot 
»(inihilation  of  all  this  artificial  display  called  holy  pomp.  The  aacris 
ties  of  Rome  will  very  soon  be  obliged  to  melt  all  their  plate,  if  tbe 
people  continue  to  make  similar  comparisons,  and  jeat  instead  of  ador- 
ing. Yesterday^  tbe  pope  having  given  hia  benwiiction  icrU  «<  ork 
from  the  balcony  of  Su  Peter's*  some  papers  oontainiog  indulgeiicia 
were  thrown  down  among  tbe  people.  The  nbUe»  who  finmcriy 
struggled  with  each  other  to  procure  theae  indulgencies,  cried  oai 
with  udi&rence.  It  vcwdd  be  tetter  to  give  ui  ikUtsJbr  brmd  frvm 
the  baker  /  Can  any  one  doubt  of  an  imminent  revolution  in  tbe 
Papal  States,  wh^n,  in  the  centre  even  of  this  teiriUMry,  eyea  ^•■^i^ifi! 
by  superstition  and  prejudice  are  seen  raising  tbemselvei  toward  tkc 
light  of  truth  i    It  is  hi  vain,  that  the  goveminent  redouUea  ki 
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eft)rtM  to  Mftcb  its  vanah  tetiomiice  and  phdii^e  olbedienbe ;  th^ 
begin  to  find  it  ridfcnlouB,  that  a  mdn  should  eomrtland  thisii*  readoti 
ttf  imother  itfielf ;  thej  have  observed  that  animals  of  prey  alonb 
are  pattisfltis  of  darkness.' 

*  How  cat!  it  be  aocoiMted  for,  tbai,  In  the  eity  wbkh  k  not  the 
itioat  totorant  in  the  vrorldi  where  certifieatee  ef  cotnmtlnidn  ettt 
exacted  from  the  iiihabHantft,  there  exists  the  most  unlimited  tole- 
rance for  foreiffners,  even  with  respect  to  aH  the  cerenionies  that 
take  place  in  the  open  air  ?  It  is  not  at  tlonie,  that  the  law  will 
attack  those  who  do  not  ornatnent  their  windows  bn  the  fbstiv^  of 
Corpus  Chrtsti ;  it  is  not  at  Romoi  that  a  cross4>earei'  will  oblige  yoa 
to  take  off  your  hat  in  passing  him  :  they  suppose  you  have  yout 
feeaotis  for  not  uncovering  tour  head,  or,  wfaM  is  more  probable, 
they^  not  pay  attentitin  to  it.  You  may  be  surttratided  with  ptd* 
cesaioos  of  all  sorts,  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  monks  of  all  coldurs; 
without  being  obliged  to  notice  them.  The  noisy  retinue  of  the 
pope  always  gives  notice  of  his  passage  through  the  streets  of  Rome  i 
Dot  the  consecrated  wafbr,  which  contains  the  real  presence,  of^ti 
pasaea  incognito.  Alas  f  do  not  their  motives  for  this  coftduct  fto^ 
ootfd  fit>Mi  a  calculation  of  gain  i  Convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
having  fofeisners  among  them,  they  affisct  not  to  see  their  in^fie^ 
renca  toward  the  religioiis  o^ges  of  the  countty,  because  their  cofi« 
coorae  supplies  the  absence  of  industry.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lingard  has  lately  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  ia 
which  be  endeavours  to  exculpate  the  French  monarch  frcMh 
having  authorized  the  massacre  of  St.  Dartkolomew.  Wilt 
the  Court  of  Rome  thank  him  for  this  ?  Ih  the  Sistitte  bhapeV* 
there  are  three  large  picturea  irt  cotnmemortition  of  the  pfincipaf 
scenes  of  that  horrible  dr&ma. 

*  The  first  picture  represents  Coligny,  wounded  by  the  arqoebuse 
of  the  assassin  Moreval,  and  carried  into  his  house :  on  it  is  written, 
Goipar  CcHgnius  amiralKus  accepto  vulnere  ehmum  refertur.  Greg. 
XIIL^  Pont,  Mom,  1572.  In  the  second  picture,  the  admiral  is^ 
massacred  in  his  palace,  with  Teligny  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
others ;  on  it  are  these  words :  Ctedes  CoUgnU  et  tociarum  efus,  Iiv 
the  third,  the  king  of  France  is  informed  of  the  murder  of  Coligny,' 
and  testifies  his  satisfaction  at  it ;  Rex  CoUgnii  necem  prabat.  A 
groupe  of  assassins  are  seen  carrying  the  unfortunate  Coliffny  ia 
triumph  ;  their  ferocious  looks  appear  to  reproach  death  with  having 
released  the  admiral  too  soon  from  his  torments.  At  a  little  distance* 
other  hired  asMssins  are  teen,  with  a  crbss  in  dne  hand  and  a  nohiard 
in  the  other,  rushing  on  #ura«n  and  children,  who  are  beKt>rtg  Ibr' 
mercy  in  vain;  Ihrtheron*  tn  the  back  ground,  a  number  ot  assaMnia 
are  discovered  mounting  on  a  heap  of  dead  bodfes,  to  scale  tfab 
houses  of  those  they  want  to  murder. — When  the  court  of  Romeshidl 
be  atmmoned  before  the  tribunal  of  justice  and  humanity^  as  aothcH^, 
or  ai  least  as  aceempHde  of  this«  enormous  crime,  these  pictures  will 
npfiesr  a$  rri  ble   •cbuiag  witnesses.     They  will  say»  <  We  hA^ 
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•erved  m  an  ornaneDt  for  »  diapd  of  the  Yatkan  for  faro  bottdiv 
and  fifty  jears;  we  have  teeo  twenlT^six  popes  saoceed  eadi  tmhr, 
who  have  ail  beeo  to  glut  their  iight  witn  the  murdera  which  m 
represeot :  thev  have  made  us,  as  they  have  a  number  of  otWi 
images,  the  object  of  their  worship.*  What  will  the  portamis  c' 
popery  answer  to  this?  That  the  popesf  who  have  aoccccdg 
Gragory  XIII.,  have  allowed  these  pictures  to  exist  merely  out  a 
deference  for  their  departed  brother  ?  Tbb  is  not  a  sufficient  excoK 
for  the  sovereign  ponuffi  have  mdde  no  scruple  of  revoking,  bresikiRc 
and  annulling  the  decrees  of  their  predecessors.  Has  not  Piua  V'U 
re-estabiishcS  the  Jesuita  in  all  their  prerogatives,  aboUsbed  bvi 
solemn  bull  of  Clement  XIV.  i  WUl  they  pretend  that  Pioa  VIL  ■ 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  these  pictures?  This  cannot  be  ;  lor  b 
is  continually  passing  through  the  room  where  they  are  placed^  sac 
tbey  are  of  the  laigest  dimensions;  besides,  this  pontiff  is  prefect  « 
the  holjf  Inquisition,  the  innumerable  eves  of  which  are  ever  on  ik 
watch.*— Yes;  the  mere  existence  of  tnese  paintings  ban  iodeliU: 
proof  of  the  sanction,  every  day  renewed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  tf 
the  conduct  of  those  detestable  cannibals,  authors  of  that  bornht 
carnage  on  the  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  This  is  not  all :  tia 
pope  caused  m^ials  to  be  struek  with  bis  effigy ;  on  the  reverae*  ■ 
exterminating  angel,  armed  with  a  crucifix  anoa  sword,  is  destroyiss 
all  before  him ;  it  has  this  motto :  U^omciiontM  Sirages  ^Slaiighta 
of  the  Hu^onots)^ — But  at  length  this  proud  Babel,  which  has  a 
long  dommated  over  the  palaces  of  kmgs,  begins  to  totter ;  it 
foundations  are  shaken,  and  it  must  soon  fall;  it  is  not  the  confusioc 
of  languages,  hot  the  language  of  reason,  which  will  oonsunmate  is 
ruin«  The  papal  knot,  more  complex  than  the  Gordian,  will  be  cot 
by  the  constitutional  sword.  Representative  government,  which  s 
liecome  an  imperious  necessity  for  civilized  nations,  has  as  irrecoa- 
cileable  an  antipathy  to  the  dominion  of  the  tiara  as  Hercules  u 
▲ntaus :  the  one  must  snflbcate  the  other/    pp.  208 — 10. 

The  vices  of  the  papal  eovernment  as  exemplified  both  in  tb 
criminal  and  the  fiacal  aBminiatration, — the  poaillanimoQs  a 
interested  policy  pursued  towards  the  brigands  who  OTemn 
this  *  land  of  indulgenciesZ-r-the  cawUtetto  and  the  use  o: 
torlure»— the  system  of  monopoly  pursued  in  respect  to  tkt 
neceaaariea  of  life,— all  these  are  harmonious  features  of  thit 
monstrous  ^et  imbecile  despotism  which  baa  convertied  the 
Canapagna  into  a  desert,  and  the  Church  into  a  puppet-show. 

*  Almost  all  the  bakers*  shops  belong  to  dignitaries  of  thr 
Church  :  thev  who  appear  as  masters  or  them,  are  merelj  tbr 
deputies  of  these  revermu&ssimL  U  any  of  the  laity  attempt  ts 
exercise  thb  species  of  industry,  they  are  liable  to  a  thousand  vexs- 
tions,  penalties.  Sec ;  and  thev  generally  abandon  it  hopeless  of 

success. ...It  is  not  with  baking  only  that  the  cardinali  soO  dice 

purple  robes ;  they  have  also  their  shsire  in  die  gieoeis*  shops,  mi 
generally  b  all  the  necessaries  of  life  which  find  a  daily  and  leciMive 
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wale.  It  is  ihoi  Uiat  chej  oocmv  AeflMlvM  t»thm  poblio  mdp 
To  the  monopoly  pf  gritOf  th^  uov^raiooDt  adds  die  moDopoljr  of 
oil :  this  is  ttrikiog  at  the  heart  of  agriculture*  The  uofortu^ate 
Huabandman  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  hit  labour  on 
t^nna  dictated  by  the  Goveroment ;  and  he  is  often  obKged  to  bur 
Che  same  article  at  a  very  high  ratOt  which  he  has  been  obnged  So  seR 
Sit  a  veij  low  price.' 

The  morals  of  the  modem  Roraans»  the  cki$beo  system,  the 
deepening  shades  of  licentiousness  which  distinguish  the 
Panaian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Neapolitan  women, — these  are 
subjecta  into  which  we  cannot  enter.  The  following  statement^ 
however,  if  we  may  depend  upon  its  accuracy,  is  too  expres- 
sively characteristic  of  the  atate  of  society  to  be  withheld. 

*  The  glow  of  shame  is  never  seen  on  the  cheek  of  the  Neapolitan 
ivoroan :  the  Roman  woman  can  still  blush.  The  latter  associatea 
religion  with  her  intrigues  as  a  consoler,  the  former  as  an  accomplice. 
The  Neapoliun  woman,  to  preserve  herself  from  tA\  the  dangers  of 
an  illicit  connexion,  plsces  herself  with  conBdence  under  the  protec- 
lion  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  she  exclaims,  La  Madonna  mi  ajuH  (May 
the  holy  Virgin  aid  nie)  ;  the  Roman  woman  sayi,  La  Madonna  nd 
^    '  (Ma^  the  holy  Viigtn  pardon  me). 


*  '*  Yon  wilt  see  me  at  toe  chorch  of  Qetn^Maria^  said  a  young 
Roman  dame  to  a  Frenchman  i  '*  after  mass  we  will  take  a  walk.'* 
He  went  to  the  rendexvoos  at  the  hour  appointed.  When  the  mass 
WM  ended,  he  approached  the  lady  cautiously ;  she  made  him  a  siga 
not  to  disturb  her.  **  Allow  me  to  obaerve,  madam,  that  the  office 
Im  fiuished.'*  **  I  know  it  vtey  well,'*  answmd  she^  ^  but  I  always 
hear  two  masses.*' ' 

*  Can  thoae*  (asks  this  Writer)  '  who  have  vowed  never  to 
become  fathers,  have  any  paternal  sentiments  for  their  species  V 
Con  those,  we  might  also  ask,  who  have  vowed  never  to  enter 
into  the  cpnjural  relation,  feel  aa  men  ouffht  to  feel  on  the 
point  of  femue  purity  and  domestic  motBlity  ?  Such  a  maa 
has  no  longer  any  immediate  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  high»tooed  morality.  The  institutions  of  society  are  all  against 
him,  because  he  has  renounced  them  all.  Every  man,  on  be- 
ooming  a  husband  and  a  father,  may  be  considered  as  givine 
bond,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  respect  the  honour  ,ana 
the  ioteresta  of  others.  The  celibacy  of  the  Romish  cler^ry 
withdraws  them  from  the  operation  of  any  moral  reatraint 
ariiiinf^  from  the  reciprocal  intereata  of  men  in  society,  and 
the  obligations  of  both  the  domestic  and  the  social  compact. 
And  what  ia  the  consequence?  In  proportion  to  the  numbisra 
and  ascendancy  of  a  Cybeltan  priesthood,  woman  ia  found  dia* 
honoured  and  degraded,  the  relation  of  husband  ceases  to 
oeafer  aeourity,  and  the  naoUe  of  parent  almost  ceases  to  be 
honourable* 


.     [    64    ] 

Art.  IV.  A  Fwni^am  of  m.  Pau^p  Ftm  EmsHeto  Ike  CerAMimm 
with  Espkoatory  Notes.  Bj  the  Rev.  J.  6.  TaMej.  8Vo.  p^ 
MS.    Loodon,  1896. 

AS  r^gioua  controyerBies  amojog  ChristiaoB  originate  io  tk 
different  viewe  which  ar»  tsikea  by  them  of  the  daaign  9U 
meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  as  the  contepftione  irbici 
have  thus  been  raised  are  among  the  evils  which  all  Christiai 
deplore,  the  termination  of  every  kind  of  religious  controvern 
as  uie  result  of  a  generally  received  uniform  interpretation  ^ 
the  Scriptures,  must  appear  '  a  consummation  devoutly  to  L 
'  wished/  The  existing  state  of  religious  profession,  however 
and  the  characler  of  the  ezegetical  works  which  are  circulate, 
by  the  several  classes  of  Christian  theologists,  would  seem  i. 
indicale,  that  the  time  is  stfll  distant  when  the  oppositions  at^, 
difierences  of  reli^ous  professors,  who  acknowledge  the  Bi^  It 
as  the  standard  of  their  opinions,  will  be  extinguished  ■  by  th. 
ilhiminations  of  truth  producing  in  all  of  them  the  same  apprt- 
hensions  of  the  same  objects,  in  temper  and  in  manner,  ^omr- 
thing  has  beea  alread)r  grained,  as  testimony  in  favour  of  oui 
improvement  in  the  spirit  essential  to  the  successful  prosecir 
tion  of  religious  discussion ;  but  Qur  diversities  in  seotimea! 
are  not  diminished. 

A  living  iufkUible  interpreter  of  Sacred  Scripture  would 
afford  unspeakably  great  advaatagee  to  persons  seriously  tc- 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  To  be  guided  aright  in  tkt 
most  important  of  all  inquiries,  to  have  the  causes  of  error  b^* 
far  removed  from  us  as  not  to  induce  by  their  influence  incor- 
cect  and  inadec^uate  perceptions  and  devious  conclusions  inu* 
our  understandings^  woula  be  a  safeguard  to  our  principles  for 
which  our  debt  of  gratitude  would  be  large.  The  promise  oi 
such  protection  is,  indeed,  held  out  by  Uie  advocates  of  th< 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  her  authority  our  submission  i» 
claimed,  as  guarding  the  ancient  uniformity  of  belief,  and  die* 
tating  the  explications  which  are  to  be  received  of  the  sense 
of  Revelation.  But,  for  this  authority,  the  claims  which  she 
asserts  are  altogether  nugatory  and  visionary.  Her  characttr 
and  acts  afford  no  presumption  in  favour  of  her  appointment  to 
so  high  an  office.  Her  secularity  and  her  crimes  aenounce  her 
usurpation.  Her  wisdom  is  neither  pure  nor  peaceable,  is  not 
either  gentle  or  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  and  is  not  there- 
fore heavenly.  Her  craft,  and  frauds,  and  cruelties,  are  incom* 
patlble  with  the  qualities  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
custody  and  propagation  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  the  key  of 
knowledge  that  admits  into  her  territories,  over  which  igno- 
laqce  and  superstition  spread  their  overshadowing  wings,  and 
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^liere  tftm^hf  bears  down  the  mind  in  debasing  captivity. 
The  state  into  which  we  wish  the  controversies  of  religioii 
to  Bttbside,  is  widely  different  from  the  state  into  which  ih6 
anthorrty  of  the  Charch  of  Rome  would  impel  those  jarring 
elements,  and  cannot  possibly  be  produced  by  the  coerciv6 
methods  which  she  employs.  The  reduction  of  diese  disordefii 
into  harmony  must  be  efiected  by  the  evidence  and  the  force  of 
truth,  making  manifest  the  errors  from  which  they  proceed^ 
and  introducing  into  the  understanding  of  the  erring,  the  light 
of  knowledge.  In  joining  himself  to  Aose  who  keep  the  unity 
of  the  faith  in  the  bond  of  peace,  every  man  must  perceive  the 
way  by  which  be  is  to  advance  to  that  fellowship ;  he  cannot 
surrender  himself  to  imorant  guides,  of  to  a  conductor  who 
refuses  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  his  competence  for  the, 
office.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  character  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Her  pretensions  are  high,  even  to  extravagahce.  Bui 
she  produces  no  vouchers  by  which  her  pretensions  might  be 
establisbed,  and  her  vaunts  justified.  Her  living  infallible  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture  is  a  fiction.  Her  traditions,  declared  by 
the  partisans  combined  to  support  her  usurpations,  and  prac* 
tising  intrigue  and  fraud  in  her  service,  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
only  the  opinions  of  men.  Her  methods  of  mstructing  man- 
kind in  Christian  verities,  possess  no  advantage  which  should 
raise  her  to  eminence  ;  and  she  is  unable  to  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  discriminating  truth .  from  error*  In  these  re- 
spects, the  slightest  investigation  of  her  claims  is  sufficient't<y 
snew  her  entire  destitution  of  the  supports  necessary  to  esta* 
blisb  their  validity,  and  will  enable  us  to  detect  and  expose  her^ 
assumptions  as  being  among  the  grossest  absurdities  and  the' 
most  monstrous  impositions  which  have  ever  been  practised  oti' 
the  credulity  of  the  world. 

The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  truth  is  the  ezaminatioti  of 
its  evidences  ;  and  its  influence  and  effects  are  to  be  expected,, 
onl^  as  it  shall  be  received  on  the  conviction  of  the  mind  to 
which  its  proofs  are  addressed.  Prejudices  can  be  successfully 
opposed  only  by  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  erroneous  inter*, 
pretations  of  Scripture  must  be  displaced  by  the  chrculattoii  of 
those  which   are  correct.      Existing  diversities  of  religious 
sentiment  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  interposition  of  autho- 
rity in  alliance  with  ignorance,;  but  they  may  be  moderated 
and  abated  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  good  men  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  causes  in  whicn  they  originate,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  the  records  to  which  the  parties  pro- 
fessedly appeal.    In  this  service,  the  Author  of  the  present 
work  has  engaged.    He  writes  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 


airceemeot  among  Cbii^tiana  oo  jtlie  girat  doctiinee  joT  A 
Gospel;  and,  .regarding  the  oianner  in  whioh  they  hi* 
generally  been  exhibited  as  defective,  and  as  leas  spiritual  ad 
abstract  than  is  requisite  to  induce  a  correct  acquaintance  wii: 
them»  he  proposes  to  take  new  views  of  some  .of  the  sabjec^ 
comprised  in  the  Epistle  which  he  has  selected  for  iUostratioL 
Witn  the  spirit  which  pervades  bis  discussions,  we  have  be^. 
uniformly  pleased ;  it  is  calm  and  Christian  :  but  to  some  l 
his  positions  and  arguments  we  have  not  been  able  to  sive  osi 
assent  The  former  appear  to  us  to  be  deviations  from  t^; 
simplicity  which  belongs  to  the  Apostolic  doctrines  ;  and  lb 
Author's  reasonings  in  support  of  them  are  too  recondite  t 
allow  us  to  hope  that  he  has  discovered  the  principle  by  whic. 
the  agreements  of  tlie  Scriptures  are  to  be  demonaiiBtec 
Tjiere  are  readers  among  those  for  whose  use  his  work  is  it- 
tended,  to  whom  we  should  fear  his  statements  will  in  aoc^ 
instances  seem  less  perspicuous  thaii  is  necessary  for  the  reac; 
perception  of  their  import,  and  to  whom  some  or  his  argomeob 
will  appear  forced  and  inconclusive.  He  has,  however,  cai- 
culatedf  on  the  slow  and  partial  reception  of  his  modes  of  in- 
struction, as  well  from  tne  disinclination  of  readers  ia  generb 
to  such  methods,  as  from  the  novelty  with  which  some  of  kii 
interpretations  are  invested.  A  peculiarity  of  his  Expoi^itiot 
consists  in  an  endeavour  to  point  out  the  spiritual  view  irhick 
should  be  taken  of  the  scriptural  doctrines.  » 

*  *  It  is  (inom  a  luggestion  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  EpistW 
(v.  13)9  that  the  notion  of  so  viewing  them  has  oeen  derived.  It  s 
truet  indeed,  that  this  notion  it  (bunded  oa  a  different  rendering  of 
Ae  passage  from  what  is  given  in  our  version.  But  there  are  vanooi 
opinions  ahout  its  true  meaning.  The  translation  here  given  fas 
not  been  adopted  without  the  fullest  consideration  of  both  the  p» 
safe  itself  and  the  connexion,  and  I  have  explained  my  reasons  br 
it  in  the  notes.  I  may,  however,  here  remark,  that  assuredly  this  s 
the  appropriate  way  of  viewing  the  doctrines,  and  the  only  one  is 
whicn  their  real  meaning  can  be  discerned  ;  moreover,  that  it  b  ths 
in  which  they  must  ultimately  be  considered.  But  doubtlesS|  it  is  001 
to  be  expected  that  the  generality  of  persons  will  be  at  once  indooed 
to  enter  into  these  abstract  and  spiritual  views  of  religion.  All  that 
can  be  reasonably  hoped,  is,  that  this  mode  of  exposition  sbouM  be 
aikotly  and  sradaally  received,  and  so  work  its  own  iraj  on  the 
mind.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  only  as  Cbnstisns  ao> 
custom  themselves  to  this  mode  of  reflection  that  they  will  ever 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  The 
ordinary  representations  of  tliem,  under  sensible  images,  and  aodoiM 
derived  from  the  present  life,  have  necessarily  in  Siem  so  much  of 
uncertainty  and  imperfection  that,  while  so  considered,  they  wil 
alwstys  be  open  to  doubt  and  cavil,    lsdoed|  the  leactiog  objea 
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tlwoughout  thit  Epistle  seems  to  be,  to  draw  the  readeiflo  this  splritud 
mode  of  reflectioD  in  as  easy  and  familiar  a  way  as  the  nature  of  the 
Aubject  will  admit  of;  for  this  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  its  topics 
are  chiefly  considered.'    p.  ix. 

The  Exposition  before  us  has,  in  many  particulars,  been 
conducted  on  the  peculiar  apprehensions  of  the  Author  respect* 
ing  the  commission  and  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  rsuil, 
to  whom  he  represents  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  ^ 
crucified  Redeemer  as  having  been  confided  for  delivery  in-  ao 
original  and   8in&;ular   manner,    and    from  whom  the  other 
Apostles  receivea  the    full  knowledge  of  it;    and  he   de« 
scribes  him  as  failing,  inconsequence  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Apostlesbip  being  altogether  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
Twelve,  to  receive  from  them  such  couhtenance  and  support 
as  would  gite  personal  consequence  to  his  ministry.  For  these 
view8»  Mr.  ToUey  refers  us  to  some  of  hts  former  publications, 
which  have  escaped  our  notice,  and  on  the  statements  and 
teasonings  of  which,# therefore,  we  are  not  prepared  to  pro« 
nounce  an  opinion.    But  to  us  it  seems  a  most  unwarrantable 
hypothesis,  to  consider  any  deficiency  in  respect  to  Christian 
knowledge  as  existing  in  the  other  Apostles,  which  was  to  be 
supplied  by  communications  from  tne  last  appointed  of  the 
^extraordinary  ministers  of  Christ.    To  us  it  appears  that  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer  assured  to  the  Apostles  the  full 
measure  of  all  Christian  truth ;  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise,  which  respected  the  perfection  of  their  qualifications 
as  religiouH  instructors,  they  roust  have  been  furnished  with 
the  most  clear  and  entire  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
^ve  the  gospel  to  which  their  ministry  was  dedicated,  itS'  dis* 
rinction,  as  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  faith 
in  a  crucified  Saviour.    The  conversion  and  Apostolic  mission 
of  St.  Paul,  however  necessary  thiey  might  be  in  other  respects^ 
eould  not  be  indispensable  towards  the  completion  of  the  en- 
dowments of  the  other  Apostles.  For  those  events  they  never  ap« 
pear  to  have  waited,  as  if  previously  to  their  occurrence  they 
could  be  exercising  only  a  partially  enlightened  and  inefficient 
ministry.  No  intimation  is  conveyed  in  the  New  Testament  of  his 
being  appointed  their  instructor :  their  ministry  would  seem 
to  be  in  every  respect  independent  of  hii  call  and  designation. 
That  the  Apostle  did  not  always  receive  the  deference  which 
was  due  to  his  high  character  and  office,  the  contents  of  his 
epistles  sufficientljr  attest;  but  the  neglect  and  opposition  which 
iney  detail,  or  which  may  be  included '  in  any  of  their  refe* 
rentes,  do  not  appear  to  oe  chareeable  to  the  a<icQutot  of  the 
Qtber  Apostles,  alit  or  most  of  whom/  were  the  oUects  of 
similar  hostility,  and  were  partakers  of  the  sameJund  of 
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iKiktiiieBi:  In  whmt  tnMitief  Mr.  Tblle?  has  attempted  to 
iablish  die  poBftions  in  question  in  biis  former'  pubKcfttfonn, 
«ire.faave  not  the  opportunity  of  learning ;  but  unless  his  reaMm- 
ings  be  of  less  questionable  character  than  the  fotlowini; 
specimen  in  the  work  before  us,  they  cannot  be  of  ittach 
foree. 

*    *  1  Corinth,  iv.  9.  '*  Us,  the  last  aposUeSy''— that  is*  Paul  and  his 
tompany.    He  was  literally  the  last  spostle.    But  I  think  there  is  mn 
Idfumon  to  his  having  been  appointed  subsequently  to  the  twelvep  and 
then  only  by  a  private  communication  to  himself  and  Ananias*  with- 
out any  notice  to  the  heads  of  the  church,  ot  explanation  to  them  of 
the  raaaan  of  this  nnlooked  lor  increase  of  their  number  (Acts  ix. 
1...30).    This  drcumstaooef  in  the  mode  of  his  appolntroentt  was  a 
graal  obstacle  to  the  proper  tnibaice  of  his  aothority,  as  wtD    be 
evident  to  those  who  attentively  consider  his  history*    in  fact,  it  aac 
upon  him,  in  the  public  opinion,  a  mark  of  inferiority  to  the  twelve, 
which  was  increased  by  tne  want  of  that  cordial  support  from  then, 
which  their  not  immediately  perceiving  the  true  nature  of  his  dioc* 
trinOi  prevented  them  from  giving  him  (see  my  sermon,  **  St.  Paul's 
lliomin  the  Flesh  explained^').    And,  therefore,  what  he  says  in 
tfib  verse,  and  in  some  other  passages,  in  this  and  other  Epistles^  in 
derogation  of  his  apostleship,  is  with  reference  to  those  things.' 

Note.  p.  18*. 

The  Greek  construction  is  clearly  against  this  explaoattoii 
of  the  passage,  and  requires  the  rendering  of  the  Public  Ver* 
sioii,  '  God  bath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last' — rov^  am^artXo^^ 
iTx^Tcvi,  is  the  reading,  not  rovf  avo^roXov^  Tovf  Kx^rwi^  which 
would  be  necessary  to  justify  the  version  approved  by  Mr. 
Tolley.    We  have  not  in  detail  the  history  of  the  other  apoa* 
ties,  but  there  is  np  reason  for  doubting  that  their  circum- 
stances and   sufferings  were  similar  to  those  of  St.    Paul. 
The  predictive  address  of  their  Lord  had  intimated  to  them 
the  sufieriogs  which  were  in  reserve  for  them — '  Ye  shall  be 
'  hated  of  all  men ;'  and  we  cannot  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  would  describe  himself  as  forming  in  this  respect 
an  example  singular  and  unprecedented. 

The  subjoined  extract,  comprising  the  text  of  a  part'of  the 
Epistle  in  the  translation  of  the  Public  Version,  with  Mr. 
Tolley's  Paraphrase,  contains  the  passage  to  which  he  re* 
fers  in  his  preface,  and  wbicb  we  nave  already  quoted,  from 
which  his  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  ia  professedly  de- 
rived. 

« CHAPTER  11. 

*  1.  And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  exceK 
leocy  of  ^leeeh  or  of  wisdom,  dedariog  unto  yon  the  testimony  of 
God. 
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^  &  Fpr  I  detennioed  not  to  know  any  thing  among  jnni,  Mve 
Jcauf  Chrift,  and  bim  crucified* 

*  3*  And  I  wa«  with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  QMiqb 
trembling* 

*  4w  And  my  %>eech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  eDticins:  words 
of  man's  wisdom^  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power* 

*  &  Tliat  your  &itb  should  not  stood  in  the  wisdom  of  men«  but 
in  the  power  of  God* 

*  6.  ^owbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among  tbem  that  are  perfect :  yoi 
not  the  wisdom  of  this  world^  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  worlds  that 
cone  to  nought : 

*  7*  But  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mysterT»  evem  the 
hidden  loudom^  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  uoio  oar 

*  8*  Which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  t  (or  had  they 
known  ii^  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory* 

*  9*  But  as  it  is  written.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  esr  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  tbem  that  love  him. 

*  lOi  But  God  bath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  .Spirit ;  for  tbe 
Spirit  scarcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

*  11*  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit 
of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of  God  knowath  no  ov^n, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God. 

*  12.  Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  tlio 
spirit  which  is  of  God ;  tliat  we  might  know  the  things  tliat  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God. 

*  1 3.  Wliicb  tilings  .also  we  speak,  not  in  tbe  words  which  man's 
wi:>dom  teochetJi,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacbeth  ;  comparing 
bpiritual  things  with  spiritual. 

*  14.  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  tbe  Spirit  of 
God :  for  they  are  foolishnets  unto  him ;  neither  can  be  know  ikan, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

*  15.  But  he  that  b  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is 
judged  of  no  man* 

*  16.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  in- 
struct him  i    But  we  have  the  mind  of  Cbri«t. ' 

PARAPHRASE. 

1.  '  And  accordingly,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you  iq  the  dia» 
charge  of  my  apostolical  commission,  I  caine  not  declaring  to 
you  we  testimony  which  Christ  sent  me  to  give  respecting  the 
dealings  of  God  with  mankind,  with  the  supposed  excellence  of 
arguing  in  support  of  my  preaching  on  the  principles  of  human  - 
reasoomg,  or  of  dellvenn^  a  system  planned  acconling  to  human 
2.  wisdom.  For  I  did  not  think  that  even  among  you  who  are  di^ 
tinguished  for  intellectual  acquirements*  there  was  need  of  know-' 
ing  any  thing  as  a  principle  for  regulating  the  conduci,  except 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messian,  and  that  ho  was  aa  such  crucified. 
5.  Anc^  accordingly,   I  addressed  you  on  these  considerations^ 
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whf^  in  a  v^orlHly  sense  are  weak,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
my  instructions^  and  much  anxiety  lest  I  should  fkn  in  a  du6  adhe-' 

•4>.  rence  to  them ;  and  as  also  the  enforcemenf  of  my  doctrine  was 
not  by  urging  the  topics  which  human  wisdom  employs  for  persua* 
sion,  but  by  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its 

5.  support*  Which  things  were  so  appointed  in  order  that  your  re- 
ligious dependence  might  be  placed,  not  on  human  wisdom,  bat  on 
the  power  of  Almighty  God. 

6*  '  But  nevertheless  we  publish  a  system  of  wisdom  in  the  judge- 
ment of  those  who  are  perfect  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  minds, 
and  thereby  qualiSed  to  appreciate  it :  yet  not  a  system  of  wisdom 

'  derived  from  our  present  state  of  existence,  nor  from  those  who, 
for  a  timCf  had  the  lead  in  religious  knowledge  through  the  dispen- 

7*  sation  adapted  to  our  present  existence ;  but,  in  opposition  to  tnose 
notions,  we  publish  a  system  of  wisdom,  emanating  from  God,  un- 

^  discoverable  by  human  reason,  and  partially  revealed  by  types  and 
prophecies,  which  system,  it  is  thence  evident,  God  had,  previously 
to  his  temporary  dispensations,  determined  to  introduce  into  the 

8«  world,  for  the  purpose  of  nromoting  us  to  a  state  of  glory  ;  which 
system,  however,  none  or  those  who  have  the  lead  in  religious 
knowledge  through  the  dispensation  adapted  to  our  present  exis- 
tence have  understood,  though  it  was  thus  revealed  in  that  dispen- 
sation ;  for  had  they  understood  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  dispenser  of  this  glory.     But  neither  is  it  discoverable  by 

9.  naturakreason,  nor  intelligible  to  the  worldly  minded,  as  appears 
from  what  is  said  by  Isaiah  in. Chap.  Ixiv.  v.  4.  of  hisprophecy, 
where,  in  allusion  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  is  written,  <<  the 
things  which  human  eye  hath  never  seen,  and  human  ear  hath 
never  heard  of,  and  which  it  hath  never  entered  into  the  human 
mind  to  conceive,  these  are  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
10.  to  be  revealed  to  them  that  love  him."    To  us  his  apostles,  how- 

.   ever,  God  hath  revealed  these  things  through  the  agency  af  his 
Spirit,  who,  is  fully  able  to  reveal  them,  for  the  Spirit  of  Uod  can 
trace  all  his  counsels,  even  those  which  have  been  kept  most  secret 
ll«  from  mankind.    And  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  they  could  be  revealed  to  us,  judge  from  analogy  with 
human  afiairs»  for  what  human  being  is  conscious  of  a  man's  de- 
signs except  his  own  mind  within  him  ?     In  like  manner,  also,  no 
being  u  conscious  of  the  designs  of  God,  except  the  Spirit  of  God. 
12.  But,  then,  conformably  to  this  medium  of  communication,  we  have 
received*  not  a  worldly  disposition  of  mind,  but  a  spiritual  one  de- 
rived from  God,  as  the  means  for  enabling  us  to  understand  the 
revelations  which  have  been  graciously  bestowed  upon  us  by  God. 
IS.  And  which  we  publish  in  terms  taught  us,  not  by  human  wisdom, 
but  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  combining  with  them  under  his  direction 
14. spiritual  knowiedee  for  the  spiritually-minded.     (And  we  thus 
act,  because  he  who  considers  things  with  a  view  to  this  life  only, 
which  is  the  natural  condition  of  every  man,  is  not  disposed  to  re- 
ceive the  knowledge  which  nroceeds  peculiarly  from  the  Spirit  of 

«  God,  for  to  hhn  itseems  foolisbnessi  neither  can  he  apprehend  it^ 
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thee  10  be  rlghtty  ■ppfebeoded  h  mm  be  eplrkiiellf  cN>iiridered 
in  rdereooe  td  a  •ptritual  state  of  exbteooe ;  and  therefore,  to 
hint  and  to  lo  mmk  in  general»  spiritual  knowledge  could  not  be 

15*  o|Mfiiy  addressed ;  but  he»  who  bj  divine  infloenoe  is  become 
apiffitaalljr-Bsindedy  considers  all  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  thus  deli* 
versd  under  these  modes  of  speech,  in  their  appropriate  spiritual 
point  of  view,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  apprraena  them  ri^htlj^ 
and  at  the  same  timet  bis  results  do  not  require  to  be  considered 

16.  bj  any  one  in  any  other  point  of  view.)  And  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
only  could  we  be  taught  how  to  publish  them;  for  what  man  has 
ever  known  by  human  wisdom  the  design  of  God  in  die  gospel 
dispensation,  and  shall  therefore  instruct  him  in  the  mode  in 
whaoh  the  divine  revelations  respecting  it  are  to  be  published,  and 
without  which  knowledge  they  could  not  be  rightly  published ) 
but  we  thus  have  throiuh  thie  Holy  Spirit  a.  knowledge  of  the 
design  imparted  to  us  trom  Christ,  ana  are,  therefore,  enabled 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  publish  them  rightly/ 

Mr.  Tolley*8  paraphraae  of  the  paasaffo  which  compriaea  the 
Apoatolic  formula  reapeotiog  the  Lord'a  aupper.  Chap.  zi. 
23,  &c.,  nmy  be  quotecf  as  a  fair  example  of  the  principle  od 
wbiohhis  interpretatioDa  are  conatructed ;  and  will  yery  strik- 
ingly shew  the  manner  in  which  he  preaenta  to  the  Cbriatian 
feuMT  of  the  Scriptures,  the  knowledge  which  he  aupposea  to 
be  intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  perception  of  which 
in  their  writinga  he  reckons  of  the  greatest  importance  in  re« 
apect  to  a  general  agreement  in  the  profession  of  Chriatiai» 
doctrine. 


*  I  told  you  that  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  night  in  which  he    _ 
betrayed  (by  permitting  which  God  declared  his  mission  to  be 

M.  ended)  took  bread :  aiM  having  given  thanks  to  the  Father  for 
the  support  which  he  had  received  thropghout  hb  earthly  lifo,  he 
bfoke  toe  bread  into  parts,  and  distributing  them  to  his  apostles^ 
said  to  them,  Take,  eat ;  thb  bread,  thus  broken  Into  paru,  is  an 
emblem  of  the  religious  and  moral  qualities  united  in  me  under 
a  bodily  constitutioo,  but  divided  on  your  account,  and  separately 
distributed  amon^  you  as  Christians.  Eat  bread  with  this  typical 
reference  from  ume  to  time,  so  as  to  be  a  personal  memorul.of 

iS.  me  in  my  bodily  constitution.  The  cup  also,  he  in  like  manner 
gave  thMi  separately,  after  they  had  together  eaten  the  bread, 
sajring  to  them.  This  cup  thus  nlled  with  wine,  b  an'  emblem  of 
the  new  covenant  respecting  the  souls  of  mankind,  which  I  have 
established  with  God  b^  means  of  the  shedding  of  my  blood. 
Drink  wine  with  this  typical  reference  from  time  to  time  in  such 
a  manner,  that  as  often  as  you  do  it,  you  may  make  it  a  perMmal 

S6»  memorial  of  me  as  the  mediator  of  that  covenant.  I  cannot 
therefore  praise  the  spirit  in  which  you  perform  die  rite ;  for  it  is 
dear  from  this  above  account,  that  as  often  as  yOu  eat  bread  and 
drink  wine  according  to  this  institution^  yquy  proiesaedly,  publish 
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•  .ftoiD  time  to  rime^  4j|1  our  L<>rd  tamh  «||aiii»  Ibe  fiMi  of-hk  rfinih, 
with  a  view  to  couoteracting  ihe  effoot  of  not  baving  bun  reaidenc 
on  earth  to  ekbibit  to  ua  hi«  Demonal  oharaclar  aa  a  model  lor  our 
imitation,  and  ibe  effect  of  too  assertioa  of  Umm  who,  imtoad  of 
TQgarding  bis  death  as  the  result  of  a  oovenaoi  between  God  and 
him»  bj  wbioh  his  character  is  rendered  Available  lo  human  aalvA- 

27*  tion,  refyreaent  him  to  have  died  as  a  malefaotor*  60  thai  who* 
ever  shall  profess  to  eat  bread»  or  drtlBk  wina,  aeoofdiag  lo  ibia 
institutionf  and  do  it  in  a  manner  unsuitsMe  to  the  ftirtbaraMte  of 
those  purposes^  will  be  guiltj  of  dealroying  the  efficacy  of  the 
religious  aad  moral  cjualtties  united  in  our  Lord  under  a  bodilj 
constitution,  liut  disCraboted  among  all  bis  discipka,  and  of*  the 
shedding  of  his  blood  i  and  will  acoordingiy  be  liable  to  the  con- 
sequences of  such  conduct*' 

These  views  of  the  symbols  and  design  of  the  Eucharist 
appear  to  us  to  be  too  subtile  and  refined.     It  aeema  evident, 
both  from  the  accounts  of  the  original  institution  of  the  rite, 
and  from  the  Apostie'a  recital,  that  the  reference  of  the  Lord'ip 
Supper  is  to  die  death  of  Christ,  of  whtch  it  is  appointed  to  be 
the  oommemoration  till  time  shall  close.    It  was  not  intended, 
we  believe,  to  exhibit  to  us  the  personal  character  of  our  Lord 
for  oar  imitation.    The  death  of  Christ  is  a  subject  of  conai- 
deration  entirely  distinct  from  the  exhibition  of  the  sublime 
▼irtuea  which  adorned  his  character,  and  to  which,  in  other 
connections,  the  primary  regard  of  every  Christian  is  due  ;  and 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  the  only  distinct  and 
special  object  of  reference ; — '  Ye  do  shew  the  jLord's  death/ 
In  his  notes,  Mr.  ToUey  reasons  at  considerable  lengitb  to  aup- 
port  the  views  ffiven  in  the  Darapbrase*  of  the  idi^H  of  toe 
Apoatle'a  formula  respecting  tiie  ordinance.  He  objects  againM 
the  common  interpretation,  that  it  anpposea  two  aetlona  aippoiDt- 
ed  for  one  and  the  same  parpoae,  since  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  moat  equally,  and  wholly,  refer  to  the  body  of  our  Lbrd 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  crucifixion ;  and  that  the  participle 
*  broken,*  ia  not  a  suitable  expression,  literally  interpreted, 
applied  to  the  human  body  of  our  Lord,  in  reference  to  whom 
it  IS  said,  that '  a  bone  of  hian  should  not  be  broken.^    To  ex^ 
plain  the  word  '  broken,*  aa  meaning  *  put  to  death/  ia,  he 
thinks,  barah. 

*  But  if,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  as  proposed  fn  the  former  n6tc,  we 
interpret  the  word  body,  in  the  sense  of  the  religious  and  moral 
cnialities  of  our  Lord,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  united  assemblage  of 
tnem  as  existing  in  him  was  divided  or  broken  into  paits,  in  order 
to  their  being  transferred  to  his  disciples.  And  this  must  needs  be 
the  case.  By  him  the  character  was  sustained  entire.  By  no  other 
human  being  could  it  be,  in  our  present  imperfect  state,  otherwise 
than  in  part.    The  Christian  society,  that  is,  alt  believers  in  Christ,  by 
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Imviog  tbeie  qualidei  distributed  among  them,  would  thoSy  ^(BoDec- 
tivelji  possess  die  human  character  of  our  Lord^  aQ4»  spintually^ 
form  together  his  body/    p.  290. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  our  readers  will  receive  this 
explication  as  a  very  intelligible  one.    We  are  not  apprised  of 
any  paasaee  of  the  New  Teatament»  in  which  the  spiritual  and 
moral  qualities  of  our  Lord  are  represeoted  as  bein^  his  body. 
In  those  examples  in  which  the  society  of  Christians  is  de^ 
scribed  as  a  body,  it  is  in  reference  to  Christ  as  being  the 
head ;   this  is,  bowever«  a  veiy  different  allusion  from  that 
which  is  implied  in  Mr.  ToUey  s  representation.    We  see  no 
impropriety  in  the  application  of  the  expression  '  broken/  as 
figuratively  denotint^  extreme  sufferinp^,  to  the  body  of  Christ; 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke, '  my  body  which  is  given  foi 
'  you/  would  seem  to  exclude  the  sense  '  divided,*   or  dis* 
tnbnted  among  you,    for  which  the  Author  contends.     la 
the  Passover  festival,  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lambw  and  ihm 
sprinkling  of  its  blood,  were  two  distinct  actions,  referring  to 
tne  same  object,  and  were  both  included  in  the  appoiniment  a€ 
the  rite.    The  death  of  Christ  is  represehOBd  by  the  Apostle 
as  '  our  Passover/    The  common  interpretation  of  the  terms  i« 
the  formula  of  the  Eucharist,  is  certainly  the  most  obvious ;  and 
though  this  may  not  be  a  reason  with  Mr.  ToUey  for  admitting 
it,  we  caimot  but  conclude  that  it  is  more  in  agreement  withf 
the  occasion  of  their  original  use,  and  with  the  design  of  th& 
institution,  than  is  the  very  abstract  explication  whicm  he  hasi 
given  in  the  work  before  us. 

On  the  words,  '  The  new  covenant  respecting;  the  sools  of 

*  mankind,'  in  his  paraphrase,  Mr.  ToUey  remarks  in  his  note : 
'  That  the  redemption  effected  by  our  Lord  is  that  of  the  soui 
'  distinct  from  the  body,  is  a  truth  that  will  not  be  questioned/ 
Now,  so  fiir  is  this  from  being  unquestionable,  that  the  de- 
liverance of  the  body  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  from  the 
dominion  of  death,  is  uniformly  represented  as  being  included 
in  the  redemption  effected  by  our  Lord.    The  words  of  Christ,. 

*  I  will  raise  aim  up  at  the  last  day/  and  many  other  passages* 
of  similar  import  la  the  New  Testament,  ase  too  explicit  in 
refiereoce  to  tne  benefits  derived  from  Christ's  death  and  me*- 
diation,  to  admit  of  the  restriction  implied  in  the  preceding 
quotation. 
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Art  Y.  Ckriitian  Charactemtks  i  or,  ao  Attempt  to  defineate  fbe 
most  prominent  Features  of  the  Chriittan  Character.  B^  T« 
Lewis,  Minister  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington.  Second  EditioD. 
12mo.  pp.  279.  London.  1826. 

'I'^HE  first  edition  of  the  *  Christian  Characteristics/  escaped 
^    our  attention.    We  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  received 
so  much  of  the  public  patronage  as  to  encourage  tlie  Author 
to  send  forth  a  second  impression,  and  have  no  hesitirtion  to 
add  our  recommendation  of  its  merits  to  the  suffrages  which  it 
has  already  received.     It  is  a  good  practical  book,  evangelical 
in  its  eehtiments,  and    in   the  spirit  which  pervades  it.     It  is 
written  without  pretentions   to   higher   qualities   than   those 
which  are  necessary  to  the  communication  of  religious  instruc- 
tion intended  for  the  advantage  of  common  readers,  to  whom 
it  will  be  very  acceptable  for  the  serious  and  earnest  manner  in 
which  its  several  topics  are  discussed  and  enforced,  and   to 
whom  it  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  useful.    The  delineation 
of  the  Christian  character  is  comprised  in  a  series  of  illustrative 
essays,  founded  on  the  classification  of  the  Apostle  Peter- 
Faith,  Fortitude,  Knowledge,  Temperance,  Patience,  Godli- 
ness, Brotherly   Kindness,  and   Charity ;  preceded  by  three 
chapters.  Introductory,  On  the  Christian  Character  essential 
to   Human   Happiness,    On  the  Formation   of  the  Christian 
Character ;  and  followed  by  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  Character.    We  snail  copy  an  ex- 
tract or  two  frpm  the  pages  of  Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing:  to  our  readers  the  judicious  mode  in  which  he  treats 
the  subjects  of  his  remarks. 

'  There  is  the  bunness  of  life,  or  the  employment  to  which  the 
Christian's  application  is  necessary  for  himself  and  hb  house.  He 
hsi  to  '<  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men."  Dil%ence 
in  his  lawful  calling  for  such  a  purpose  is  his  duty.  It  &  commanded 
in  the  word  of  God — *'  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  he 
shall  stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not  standbefore  mean  men.*'  It 
as  positively  emoined.  The  Apostle,  alluding  to  some  who  had 
neglected  this  duty,  says,  ^  We  command  and  exhort  by  the  Lord ' 
Jesus  Christy  that  with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own 
bread.*'  But  there  is  danger  of  carrying  this  diligence  to  excess. . 
Business  may  be  plied  with  too  intense  an  application  of  mental  and 
physical  powers.  It  then  usurps  the  place  of  the  **  one  thing  need-. 
fuL'*  The  man  in  this  case  suffers  his  mind  to  be  racked  with  im- 
moderate solicitude  about  his  worldly  pursuits.  Not  content  with 
giving  them  only  a  proper  share  of  his  time  and  attention,  nor 
duly  trusting  the  kind  providence  of  God,  he  engulphs  himself  in 
the  perplexities  and  bustle  of  a  fleeting  existence.  He  distresses 
himself  with  those  carping  cares  about  tonnotrow  which  our  Lord 
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Forbidi.  Covetousoess  and  earthly  mindedDess  take  possession  of  his 
heart*  An  honest  competence  satisfies  him  not.  He  toUi  be  rich,^ 
and  tOt  this  favourite  ofajecty- not  reh'gion  only,  but  peace  and  prin* 
ciple,  health  and  honour,  are  all  8acrificed^*^And  what  further  fol- 
lows ?  He  verifies  the  Apostolic  conchision,  **  They  that  will  b^ 
rich  fall  into  temptation  aria  a*  snare,  and  itito  many  foolish  and  hurt^ 
ful  lasts  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition/'  Against 
any- propensity  to  a  sin  of  this  ruinous  description,  the  Christian  has 
need  of  temperance.  Nor.  will <h is  reasoning*  facukies  alone  be  suf- 
ficient in  this  case  J  Many  strong  arguments  against  the  folly  and' 
danger  of  loving  and  secving  the  world  to  excess  may,  indeed,*  be 
eas^  brought, — and  as  easily  silenced,  too,  by  the  dominiftit  poWer 
of  a  sififul  nature.  The  grace  of  God  is  essential  to  victory  here. 
The  temperance  which  the  Christian  is  required  to  exercise,  •  is  ex- 
pressly styled  a  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  thus  aided,  he  resists 
temptation  with  success ;  for  then  his  -resistance  has  a  'special  refe- 
rence to  God.  He  has  respect  to*  his  authority,  and  shuns  what  He 
has  forbidden  ;  he  is  actuated  W supreme  love  to  God,  and  pursues' 
a  higher  object;  readily ^ conibrming  to  the  Apostle's  injunction,' 
**  Let  yowc  conversation  be  withoat  covetousaess  ;  and  be  content 
with  such  ^ings  as  ye  ha^.? 

*  2ndly.  Thf^re  are*  tbo  amuscmeyUs  of  life,  or  -recreations  to  re- 
fresh nature  from  the,  fatigues  o£  more  serious^business.  Excess  here 
is  a  very  general  transgression.  The  grace  of  temperance  is  requisite* 
to  limit  such  employments  within  the  strict  bounas  of  innocence  and 
usefulness.  That  the  health  both  of  mind  and  body  demands  occa- 
sional relaxation,  we  deny  rot;  nor  does  roHgion  forbid  it.  It  con- 
demns such  exercises  as,*  under  the  name  of  amusements,  fati^ue'and' 
waste,  rsther  than  refresh,  the  powers  of  nature.  It  prohibits  thdt' 
exjpenditore  of  time  or  property,  by  which  our  well-ddmg  in 'society' 
is  injured,  and  our  own  moral  improvement  retarded.  It  frowns  on 
ever}'  gratification  of  improper  desires ;  and  will  not  allow  that  to  be 
an  innocent  recreation  which  is  hurtful  to  our  neighbour,  or.wantonly 
cruel*  to  any  animal  existence.  The  religion  of  the  Christian  is  hu-^ 
mane  and  benevolent,  in  all  its  aspects.  It  permits  him  his  recrea-, 
tions;  but  forbids  him  to  learn  them  of  the  world.  The  fashionable 
practice  and  loose  morality  of  such  a  school  are  fatal  to  Christian 
piety.  This  holy  religion  purifies  the  taste ;  and  then  we  find  our 
amusements  in  exercises  which,  while  they  unbend,  improve  the 
mind,  and  in  employments  which  gratify  the  sympathetic  and  bene-, 
voient  affections.'  But  in  a  world  where  the  amusements  are  so  many 
exhibitions  of  coarseness,  frivolity,  or  dissipation,  the  Christian  is  in 
danger  of  being  borne  away  by  the'  strong  current  of  example,  into 
some  excess.  He  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  real  worth  and  im- 
portance of  his  days  and  hours  to  his  immortdl  interests,'  and  sacri- 
ficing them  to  this  world's  supremacy.  Restraining  grace  is  needful 
to  preserve  him  here.  The  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above  can  alone 
teach  him  to  discriminate  between  the  mirth  which  ends  in  heaviness, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  shew  him  how 
to  relax  without  folly,  and  to  be  merry  without  sin.'    pp.  127— -SO. 
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*  S.  The  Charity  of  the  Gospel  prompts  the  Christian  to 
active uroicef  or  officeqfhnidlness in  Miftmor^Jhr  the  eeevdar g^od of 
hii  jm^ibouT,  Actiiig  under  its  inflnence  he  will  not  contine  iumself 
to  alou^eeds.  As  he  hitt  opportuiutj*  he  is  reachr  to  do  good,  io 
•f  erf  possible  wsy,  unto  all  men.  It  may  be  easy  for  him  to  beaiov 
pecuniary  relief;  but  he  stops  not  there.  His  CharitT  is  not  of  tliac 
calculalinff  kind  that  takes  np  the  cheaper  and  less  laborioiu  mcMles 
of  benevMence.  It  sets  him  upon  acts  of  sdf-denial  and  personal 
exertion.  Wherever  he  sees  he  can  render  a  desirable  good,  be 
applies  himself  to  efect  it»  nor  does  the  <iuestion  of  its  <Mwa  delay 
him.  In  many  cases  his  Cbari^  permits  him  not  to  atair  fi>r  aoiWla» 
tioo.  It^sends  him  on  errands  of  mercy  ^— to  discover  the  retreats  sf 
unobtrusive,  uneomfriaining  poverty  and  distress ; — to  find  where  the 
buQffry,  the  naked,  and  the  sick  are  languishing^  ;—4o  enter  the 
squfuid  hovels  of  human  beings  sufierins  all  the  vaneties  of  wretched- 
ness 9—40  look  into  those  scenes  of  sadaess,  that  would  dse  hnve  re- 
mained hid  from  the  eye  of  Pity ;  to  elicit  and  examine  those  Uim 
that  would  not  else  have  met  a  nvourable  ear ;  and  to  adjust  to  each 
case  the  kind  and  portion  of  relief  which  it  seems  to  demand.  This, 
softr  as  his  own  means  extend,  he  does,  with  timely  speed;  and  what 
is  needful  to  the  helpless  and  destitute,  beyond  his  own  resoeroes, 
be  labours  to  procure,  by  pleading  their  cause,  in  other  quarters, 
sparing  no  exertion^  till,  from  puUic  institutions,  or  private  beoevo^ 
lence,  his  object  is  obtained*  Besides  the  immediate  supply  which 
the  exigency  requires,  whether  food,  clothing,  medicine,  or  house- 
hold fumiture>  he  freely  affords  to  the  objects  of  his  chari^  the  in- 
atruction,  advice^  or  professional  assistance,  most  likely  to  proaoote 
their  subsequent  and  permanent  welfare.  In  these  services,  m  rouses 
to  industry  the  indolent  or  dejected  i— puU  tools  into  the  hands  sf 
needy  workmen  ;«-proettreB  employment  for  them  whom  no  naan 
hath  hired;— finds  redresi  for  the  oppressed;  and  sends  the  childfcn 
of  the  poor  to  schools  and  to  honest  trades.'  pp.  2S9--40. 

There  is  a  note  at  p.  238,  relating  to  the  withholding  of  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  church  at  the  Lord's 
t^le ; — of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  an  importnot  one, 
and  that  the  Author  has  done  well  to  ioaert  it. 


Art.  ▼I.  I.  Specimetu  qf  Sacrei  and  Serious  Poetry^  from  ChoMccr 
iotke  Present  Day,  With  Biographical  Notices  and  Critical  Re^ 
mariES.  By  J<rfm  Johnstone.  18mo.  pp.  560.  Price  5s.  6d.  Edia- 
bnigh.  18S7. 

2.  Sacred  Specimens  selected  from  the  Earhf  English  PoeUf  with 
prefatory  Verses.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  Idiso*  pp»  xcvi« 
238.    Price  8s.  6d.  London.  1827. 

lO^  E  know  not  whether  we  may  take  to  ourselves  aoy  credit 

^*    as  having  evoked  or  elicited  either  of  these  volumea ;  but 

so  it  is,  that,  in  this  all-productive  age,  no  sooner  is  a  desidefa- 
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tniii  laggetted  or  a  want  expressed,  than  half  a  dozen  competi* 
ton  start  np  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  observation  we 
threw  oat,  in  noticing  sotoe  selections  of  sacred  poetry,  was  to 
this  effect ;  that  a  sefection  of  our  finest  devotional  poetry,  be* 
ginning  with  the  early  poeti,  and  comprising  the  productions  of 
neglected  authors,  woiud  really  be  valuable.  The  volumes  be* 
fore  us,  thoaigh  not  in  all  respects  answering  to  our  ideas  oi 
wishes,  are  distinguished  by  the  meritorious  attention  which  hsa 
been  paid  by  their  respective  Editors  to  the  works  of  our  eldei 
bards. 

Mr.  Johnsloae  prefaees  hia  very  elegant  little  vohime  with 
remaridng  that 

<  There  never  were  so  msny  resders  of  eompHstioDS  snd  extraels 
as  now :  snd  yet,  but  for  oertsin  sccidental  lights  streaming  in  upon 
the  pages  of  the  ordinsiy  csterers  Ibr  the  general  taste,  it  would 
scaro^  be  guested  that  poetrvortheartofprintiogwssaboveabslf 
centuiy  old,  m  a  country  whicD  hss  for  sges  powcsted  the  richeit  and 
the  most  copious  and  varied  literature  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
better  nor  surer  means  of  elevating  the  taste  and  bracing  the  minds  of 
a  people  beginning  to  be  enervated  by  a  feeble  and  dimise  literature, 
than  to  multiply  coeap  editions  of  the  nest  parts  of  the  works  of  those 
who  were  the  true  and  manly  fathen  of  toe  national  sund.  Nor.  in 
this  point  of  view,  can  a  greater  blessing  be  conforred  on  a  people, 
than  by  clearing  away  the  rabbish  from  those  golden  mines  which  tney 
have  long  unconsciously  possessed,  and  which  they  must  priae  the 
moment  they  are  thrown  open.' 

The  present  volume,  comprehending  Specimens  of  Sacred 
and  Serious  Poetry,  is  intended  to  be  tne  first  of  a  Series;  but 
the  Editor*s  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  maiured,and  he  will 
find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  adhere  to  the  arrangement  he  pro- 
poses. Amatory  and  Patriotic  Poetry,  we  venture  to  sub- 
mit, cannot  class  otherwise  than  as  '  Lyrical.'  Of  the  present 
selection  we  anay  say  in  genera^  that  it  contains  mucikthat  ia 
little  known  finon  our  elder  poets,  and  more  that  cannot  be  re* 
peated  too  often  from  many  of  oar  modem  ones.  Among  the 
latter,  the  works  of  Orahame  are  laid  unde*/  large  contributions. 
The  whole  of  the  Sabbath  is  given,  followed  by  his  Sabbath 
Walks  and  some  of  the  best  executed  of  his  Biblical  Pictures 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  There  ia  also  prefixed,  a  very  inte- 
resting memoir  of  that  excellent  man,  the 

«  Bsrd  of  smless  life  and  holiest  song.* 

To  these  succeeds  '*  The  Grave*'  by  Blair,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar performances,  and  deservedly  so,  in  the  language.  With 
Uie  exception  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  no  poetical  woric  of  a  re- 
ligious dfescription  has,  perhaps,  gone  through  a  peater  number 
of  ediliona.    Moat  of  these,  nowever,  are  very  incorrect,  and 
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Mr.  Johnstone  deserves  well  of  his  readers  for  haying  preeeoted 
to  them  a  correct  edition  of  this  admirable  poem.  Having  paid 
this  homage  to  the  Muse  of  Scotland,  by  giving  entire  tnese 
popular  productions  of  her  two  leading  sacred  poets,  Mr.  John- 
stone addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  selecting  materials  for 
the  remainder  of  his  volume  from  the  works  of  the  British  Poeu 
at  large,  from  Chaucer  down  to  the  present  day.  With  regard 
to  either  the  principle  or  the  character  of  his  selection,  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  criticism.  He  has  evidently 
bestowed  a  praiseworthy  diligence  on  the  compilatioD,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  of  a  wish  to  be  impartial.  Amon^ 
the  early  poets  from  whose  works  specimens  are  given,  will  be 
found  the  names  of  Lord  Vaux,  Southwell,  Sylvester,  the 
Fletchers,  Drayton,  Donne,  Jonson,  Wotton,  Quarl^s,  Herbert, 
Sandys,  King,  Davis,  Dnimmond,  Crashaw,  Walton,  Herrick. 
and  Vaughan.  As  a  sample  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  nt 
give  the  following  lines  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  are  remarkabli 
for  the  spirit  of  deep  and  self-abasing  devotion  by  which  they  art 
characterized. 

•  TO  HEAVEN. 

*  Good  and  Great  God  !  can  I  not  think  of  thee. 

But  it  must  straight  roy  melancholy  be  ? 
Is  it  interpreted  in  me  disease, 

That,  laden  with  my  sins,  I  tcoV  for  ease  ? 

0  be  thou  witness,  that  the  reins  dost  know, 
And  hearts  of  all,  if  I  be  sad  for  show  -, 

And  judge  me  aAer,  if  I  dare  pretend 

To  ought  but  grace,  or  aim  at  other  end. 
As  thou  art  all,  so  be  thou  all  to  me. 

First,  midst,  and  last,  converted  One  and  Three, 
My  faith,  niy  hope,  my  love ;  and  in  this  state. 

My  judge,  my  witness,  and  my  advocate. 
Where  have  I  been  this  while  exil'd  from  thee  ? 

And  whither  rapt,  now  thou  but  itoop'st  to  me  ? 
Dwell,  dwell  here  still :  O,  being  ev'ry  where. 

How  can  I  doubt  to  find  thee  ever  here ! 

1  know  my  state,  both  full  of  shame  and  scorn, 
Conceiv'd  in  sin,  and  unto  labour  bom. 

Standing  with  fear,  and  must  with  horror  fall; 

And  destin'd  unto  judgement  after  all. 
I  feel  my  griefs  too,  and  there  scarce  is  sround 

Upon  roy  flesh  to  inflict  another  wound. 
Yet  dare  I  not  complain,  or  wish  for  death 

With  holy  Paul,  Jest  it  be  thought  the  breath 
Of  discontent;  or  that  these  prayers  be, 

For  weariness  of  life,  not  love  of  thee.*    p.  2'(7. 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  these  specimens  of  our  eat!} 
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poetry  will  not  prove  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  volame. 
The  extreme  auaintness  and  felse  taste  of  many  of  the  poems, 
will  prevent  them  from  pleasing  that  chss  for  whom  the  selec* 
tion  appears  to  be  adapted  ;  and  we  should  have  thou^^ht  that 
larger  selections  from  our  greater  poets  would  have  been  pre* 
ferable  to  a  somewhat  incongruous  variety.    The  biographical 
notices  will  be  found  a  pleasing  and  acceptable  feature  in  the 
volume.    The  last  division  of  the  selection*  consisting  of  Speci- 
mens from  Living  Authors,  is,   as  might  be  anticipated^  the 
least  satisfactory.    Several  of  the  pieces  inserted  are  of  inferior 
merit*  having  little  or  no  claim  to  distinction ;  while  many  of  the 
most  exquisite  poems  of  contemporary  writers  are  passed  oven 
Among  deceased  poets,  the  Author  of  **  Essays  in  Rhyme'* 
ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten.  The  omission  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley *8  name  is  an  unpardonable  oversight ;  nor  ought  some  others 
to  have  been  neglected.  Still,  the  volume  altogether  contains  so 
much  to  commend  and  so  little  to  find  fault  with,  is  so  well  in- 
tended and  neatly  executed,  and  is  withal  so  cheap,  consider- 
ing the  quantity  of  matter  it  comprises,  that  we  cordially  re- 
comraena  it  as  a  very  pleasing  Christmas  present.     We  must 
make  room  for  the  following  striking  sonnet  by  Mr.  M oir. 

«  THE  COVENANTERS, 

*  Let  ns  not  mock  the  ciden  time :  heboid! 
Grey  mossy  stones,  in  each  sequestered  dell, 
Mark  where  the  champions  of  the  Covenant  fell, 
For  rights  of  faith  unconquerably  bold ! 
J  Ait  us  not  mock  them ;  at  his  evening  hearth* 
While  burn  all  hearts,  the  upright  peasant  tells. 
For  martyrM  saints  what  wondrous  miracles 
Were  wrought,  when  blood-hounds  track'd  them  through  the 

earth. 
Let  us  not  mock  them :  they,  perhaps,  might  err 
In  word  or  practice  ;  but  deny  them  not 
llnwavering  constancy,  which  dared  prefer 
Imprisonment  and  death  to  mental  thrall. 
Yea,  from  their  cruel  and  unmurmuring  lot. 
Wisdom  may  glean  a  lesson  for  us  all.*  p.  510. 

Mr.  Mitford*8  volume  is  of  a  very  different  description,  less 
popular  in  its  character,  but  claiming  from  us,  in  some  respects, 
a  more  minute  notice.  It  consists  entirely  of  selections  from 
our  Early  Poets,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  interest.   '  That 

*  it  might  have  been  more  complete  and  correct,'  the  Editor 
says,  *  he  is  fully  aware. 

*  Yet  some  indulgence  may  be  extended  to  the  execution  of  the 
work,  when  it  Is  considered  how  scarce  and  difficult  of  access  are' 
many  of  the  productioni,  and  even  the  entire  works  of  some  of  the 
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Early  Eogliih  Poeta.  The  nain|>er  of  peels  from  wlioae  wmrkB  ex- 
tracu  are  here  glveni  is  inferior,  by  about  a  third  part,  to  that  which 
the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Ellis  presents ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  present  Editor  was  confined  entirely  to  the  selection  of  poems 
connected  with  sacred  subjects  and  relieious  feeling,  while  the  former 
ranged  uncontrolled  over  the  whole  fieM  of  Englidi  Poetry.  At  Uie 
same  thne,  the  names  of  some  Poets  will  be  found  in  this  ▼olunoe,  that 
are  omitted  by  Bfr.  ElKsp  and  from  whose  writings  no  preWoos  sped* 
mens  have  been  presented  to  the  public/ 

Bnt  the  question  arises.  Is  the  principle  of  selection  a  sound 
one,  which  leads  an  Editor  to  regard  less  the  specific  and 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  several  compositions,  than  the  number  of 
anthors  whose  names  be  may  bring  into  his  catalogue?  If  the 
object  be  to  illustrate  the  history  of  English  poetry,  by  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  the  changes  in  language,  or  by  shewing 
he  pr  ogress  of  taste,  we  admit,  that  the  rarity  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  very  quaiutnesa  of  the  style^  may  be  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  the  poem  extracted,  and  that  the  saore  ex- 
tensive the  range  taken  in  selecting,  the  better.  '  But,  in  c^om* 
pilinfc  91  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  we  know  of  no  other  consi- 
derations that  ought  to  determine  the  choice,  than  the  striking 
cast  of  the  sentiment,  or  the  real  beauty  of  the  expression. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill  a  volume  with 
specimens  of  this  kind,  which,  though  less  interesting  to  the 
bibliographer  or  antiquary  .would  be  extremely  more  gratifying 
to  the  lovers  of  devotional  poetry. 

We  have  been  too  much  interested,  however,  by  the  eon- 
tents  of  Mr.  Mitford's  volume,  to  murmur  at  his  not  havii^ 
executed  his  task  in  all  respects  quite  to  our  taste.  Many  c« 
the  less  pleasing  specimens  are  highly  curious,  and  the  volume 
will  form  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  library.  As  our  first 
specimen  of  these  Spechnens,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give 
the  following  striking  and  pathetic  stanzas  by  the  Author  of 
the  Silex  Scintillans. 

*  They  are  alt  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  1  alone  sit  ling*ring  here : 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 
And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

*  It  fKlows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast» 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove. 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drest 
After  the  sun*s  remove. 

*  I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 

Whose  liffht  doth  trample  on  my  days : 
My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoaiy^ 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 
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<  O  hdy  bopei  and  hi^  humiliiy  I  x 

High  as  toe  beareDS  above ! 
TbcNe  are  your  walks*  and  you  have  shewed  them  to  met 
To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

*  Dear,  beauteous  death  !  the  jewel  of  the  just» 

Shining  no  where  but  in  the  darks 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust. 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark ! 

'  He  that  hath  found  some  fledgM  bird's  nest,  may  know 

At  first  siffht  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  fair  vale  or  grove  he  sings  in  now. 

That*  to  him  is  unknown. 

'  And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  briehter  dreams, 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  dou  sleep. 
So,  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 

And  into  glory  peep. 

<  If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  bum  there ; 
But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up,  gives  room. 
She'd  shine  thro'  all  the  sphere. 

<  O  Father  of  eternal  life  and  all 

Created  glories  under  thee ! 
Resume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty. 

'  Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

Mv  perspective  as  they  pass. 
Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 

Where  I  shall  need  no  glass.' 

One  apecimen  ia  given  from  '  Poems  by  John  Milton.*  We 
were  at  first  ready  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Mitford  had  lighted 
upon  the  worka  of  some  minor  poet  of  that  name»  not  to  be 
found  in  Ellis,  and  whom  -we  bad  never  before  beard  of.  It 
will  hardly  be  credited  that,  as  a  specimen  of  the  devotional 
poetry  of  the  Author  of  Paradise  Loat»  we  are  here  presented 
with  one  of  '  the  psalms  done  into  metre,  wherein  all  but  what 
'  ia  in  a  different  character  are  the  very  words  of  the  text 
*  translated  from  the  original.'  This  is  the  notice  which  pre- 
faces the  nine  psalms  from  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  taken  the 
one  inserted  in  his  volume,  the  Ixzxii^ ;  and  it  sufficiently  ac* 
counts  for  the  servility,  baldness,  and  inelegance  of  the 
Torsion.  But  Milton  s  own  explanation  of  his  design  is 
suppressed,  and  we  are  left  wholly  to  conjecture  as  to  Mr. 
Mitford's  motive  for  passing  over  tbe  exquisite  ode  on  the  Na- 
tivity and  the  Sonnets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ftublime  devoti- 
onal paisaages  in  the  larger  poems,  to  give  this  doggrel  as  a 
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characteristic  spetimen  of  the'  Works  of  Milton !  We  mast 
say,  that  either  the  judgement  or  the  good  faith  of  an  Editor  of 
Specimens  is  by  sugh  proceeding  brought  into  question. 

Milton's  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  confessedly  a  failure : 
they  are,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  done  into  verse/  and  they 
are  not  well  done.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  his  reverence 
for  the  sacred  text  prompted  him  to  adhere  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  a  literal  rendering ;  but  he  mistook  the  principle  upoD 
which  all  metrical  versions  must  be  attempted  in  order  to  sue* 
cess,  and  he  was  hampered  with  his  rhymes.  Perhaps  he  mis- 
took also,  as  others  have  done,  the  pleasure  of  composition  for 
successful  execution ;  that  pleasure  beiug  derived,  in  this  in- 
stance, from  the  study  of  the  originals,  the  beauties  of  which 
he  might  imagine  that  he  had  transfused  into  his  version,  be- 
cause it  recalled  them  to  his  own  mind,  and  thus  reflected  to 
his  own  eye  a  light  and  beauty  which  it  could  impart  to  no 
other.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that,  even  in  comparison  with  George  Sandys,  his  contempo- 
rary, he  has  failed  as  a  metrical  translator  of  the  Psalms. 
The  following  specimen  of  Sandys's  versions  is  very  far  superior 
to  any  that  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  other  author 
of  the  same  date. 

•  PSALM  XIX. 

*  God*8  glory  the  vast  heavens  proclaim  ; 

The  firmament  his  mighty  Name.  ' 

Day  unto  day,  and  night  to  night. 

The  wonders  of  his  works  recite. 

To  these  nor  speech  nor  words  belong, 

Yet  understood  without  a  tongue. 

The  globe  of  earth  they  compass  round. 

Through  all  the  world  disperse  their  sound. 

There  is  the  Sun's  pavilion  set, 

Who  from  his  rosy  cabinet, 

Like  a  fresh  bridegroom  shews  his  face^ 

And  as  a  giaorruns  his  race. 

He  riseth  in  the  dawning  east. 

And  glides  obliquely  to  the  west ; 

The  world  with  his  bright  ra^s  replete, 

All  creatures  cherished  by  his  heat. 

<  God's  laws  are  perfect,  and  restore 
The  soul  to  life,  even  dead  before. 
His  testimonies,  firmly  true. 
With  wisdom  simple  men  endue. 
The  Lord's  commandments  are  upright^ 
And  feast  the  soul  with  sweet  delight : 
His  precepts  are  all  purity, 
Such  as  illuminate  the  eye. 


Th»  finr  of  Ood,  MBed  with  no  itno> 
ShftU  evarlasdogly  reoMio.  . 
Jehovah's  jadgemonts  are  diviDo; 
With  jnd^nnont  he  doih  jottioe  join  $ 
Which  men  should  more  than  gold  detire. 
Than  heaps  of  gold  refined  by  fire ; 
More  sweet  than  honey  from  the  hivot 
Or  cells  where  bees  their  treasures  stive* 
Thy  senrant  is  informed  from  thence  : 
They  their  obsenrers  recompense. 
Who  knows  what  his  ofiences  be  ? 
From  secret  sins*  O  cleanse  thoa  me ! 
And  from  presomptupiis  crimes  restrain. 
Nor  let  them  in  thy  servant  reign. 
'  So  shall  I  live  in  innocence* 
Not  spotted  with  that  great  offence. 
My  fortress,  my  deliverer ! 
O  let  the  prayer  my  lips  prefer 
And  tboughu  which  from  my  lips  arise. 
Be  acceptable  ui  thine  eyes  T 

Sandys  was  a  good  classic  acholar  as  well  as  an  excellent 
traveller  and  pious  man ;  and  he  has  richly  studded  his  Travela 
with  citations  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  subjoining  his 
own  translation  in  rhyme.  Some  of  these  deserve  transcrip- 
tion. For  instance :  the  following  translation  of  part  of  one  of 
Horace*a  odes  (hook  i.  ode  37),  will  bear  a  comparison  at  least 
with  Francis's  version,  both  as  to  spirit  and*  fidelity.  The 
poet  is  speaking  of  Cleopatra. 

•  Who,  seeking  nobly  how  to  die. 
Not,  like  a  woman,  timorously 
Avoids  the  swoid ;  nor,  with  swift  oars. 
Sought  Nile's  abstruse  and  untraqed  shores : 
That  with  a  clear  brow  durst  behold 
Her  downcsst  state ;  and,  uncontrolled 
By  horror,  offer  her  firm  breast 
To  touch  of  asps  and  death's  srrest. 
More  brave  in  oer  deliberate  end. 
Great  soul,  disdaining  to  descend 
To  thraldom,  and  a  vassal  go 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  her  foe.* 

Orid'a  description  of  Arion  is  given  with  not  less  ease  and 
spirit  by  the  learned  Traveller. 

— i^*  Not  life  (quoth  he)  crave  I ; 

But  leave  to  touch  my  harp  before  I  die. 

They  give  oooseot  and  laugh  at  bis  delay. 

A  crown  that  might  beooine  the  king  of  day, 

He^puts  on,  and  a  fiur  robe  rarely  wrought 

With  lyrian  purple.  The  sirhigs  speak  his  tboqghtt 
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He  (like  a  <lppg  •v'^  shot  tbroagh  bj  foow    ' 
Hard  heart)  sings,  his  own  Epicedium. 
And  then,  dothed  as  he  wasy  he  leaps  into 
The  more  safe  sea,  whose  blue  brine  upward  flew. 
'  When  (past  belief)  a  dolphin  sets  him  on 
Hu  crooked  back ;  a  boraen  erst  unknown. 
There  set,  he  harps  and  sings ;  with  that  price  pays 
For  portage ;  and  rude  seas  calms  with  his  lays.* 

To  these  specimens  of  Sandya's  skill  as  a  translator,  we  caiK 
not  forbear  to  add  his  rendering  of  a  sacred  epigram  stated  to 
be  inacribed  in  the  principal  Church  at  Cologne. 

<  Trei  R^est  J^p  Regumf  iria  donajerebant  / 

M^ham  homitUf  undo  auruMf  thurd  dedere  Deo* 
Tu  triaJacuktUum  dones  pia  munera  ChristOf 

Muneribui  gratus  si  cupU  esse  iuis. 
Pro  myrrha  uLchrynuUt  auro  cor  porrige  purum^ 

Pro  ikuref  ex  hwniU  pedore  Junde  preces,* 

<  Three  kings,  the  King  of  kings  three  gifts  did  bring ;, 
Myrrh,  incense,  gold ;  as  to  Man,  God,  a  King. 
Three  holy  gifts  be  likewise  given  by  thee 
To  Christ,  even  such  as  acceptable  be. 
For  myrrha,  tears ;  for  frankmcense,  impart 
Submissive  prayers ;  for  pure  gdd,  a  pure  heart.' 

But  when  Sandys  gets  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  descrilm^  tbe 
Jloly  Sepulchre,  the  subject  draws  from  him  the  impassioned 
exclamation  :  '  It  is  a  frozen  zeal  that  will  not  be  wanned  with 
'  the  sight  thereof.  And  oh,  that  I  could  retain  the  effects  that 
'  it  wrought,  with  an  unfaintins  perseverance !  Who  then  did 
^  dedicate  this  hymn  to  my  Redeemer. 

■  Saviour  of  mankind,  Man,  Emanuel: 
Who  sinless  died  for  sin,  who  vanquished  He)l : 
The  First«froits  of  the  Grave ;  whose  life*  did  give 
Light  to  our  darkness ;  in  whose  death  we  live : 

0  strenfithen  thou  my  faith,  correct  my  will. 
That  mme  may  thine  obey  I    Protect  me  stiU  ; 
So  that  the  latter  death  may  not  devour 

My  soul  sealed  with  thy  seal.^  So,  in  the  hour 
WoeQ  thou  whose  body  sanctified  this  tomb. 
Unjustly  judged,  a  glorious  Judge  shah  come. 
To  judge  the  world  with  justice ;  by  that  sign 

1  may  be  known  sod  entertained  for  Thine.' 

As  Mr.  Mitford  hfts  given  no  original  poem  by  Sandys,  this 
hyvtak  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  of  our  readers  who  dp 
pot  happen  to  possess  his  Travel^.  It  certainly  iperi^  a  place 
Ml  any  coUacUoa  of  English  Devotional  poetry.    , 
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AoKMiff  other  loarnad  writers  who  have  with  different  sacoeet 
attempted  Tertiona  of  the  Psalms,  ranks  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne.  Mr.  Mitford  has  inserted  has  versioa  of  Psalm  ckzxrii, 
ODO  of  the  most  beaatiAil  and  delicate  of  those  sacred  oompo- 
•itions»  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficolt  to  a 
lyrical  translator.  The  last  verse,  more  especially,  is  scarcely 
susceptible  of  a  rendering  at  once  faithful  and  poetical.  Dr. 
Donne's  begins  thus : 

*  By  Eaphrates*  flowiy  tide 

We  did  bide, 
Fiom  dear  Judah  (ar  absented* 
Tearing  the  air  with  our  cries. 

And  our  eyes 
With  their  streams  his  stream  augmented. 

«  When  poor  Son's  doleful  state. 

Desolate, 
Sacked,  burned,  and  Inthrslled, 
And  the  temfile  noiled,  which  we 

Ne'er  shoola  tee. 
To  our  mirthless  minds  we  celled : 

'  Our  mute  harps,  untuned,  unstrung. 

Up  we  hung. 
On  green  willows  near  beside  us. 
Where,  we  sitting  all  foriorn. 

Thus,  in  scorn 
Our  proud  spoilen  gan  deride  us. 

<  *•  Come»  sad  csptires,  leave  your  moans, 

And  your  poans 
Under  Sion's  rums  bury; 
Tune  your  harps,  and  sing  us  lays 

Inthepnuse 
or  your  God,  and  let's  be  sseny.'* 

*  Can,  ahf  can  we  leave  our  moaas» 

And  our  groans 
Under  Sioo's  ruins  bury  ? 
Csn  we  in  this  land  smg  lays 

In  the  prsise 
Of  our  God,  and  here  be  meny  f 

<Nos  dear  Sioa,  if  I  yet 

Dofor^ 
Thine  affliction  miserable. 
Let  my  nimble  joints  become 

Suff  and  numb. 
To  touch  warhKng  harp  uaaUe.  ^v  *^ 

• 

*  Let  my  tongue  lose  singing  sUD : 

Lei  it  still 

02 
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Early  EogKsh  Poeta.  The  number  of  peels  from  whoee  works  ex- 
tracu  are  here  given,  is  inferior^  by  about  a  third  part,  to  that  which 
the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  EUis  presents ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  present  Editor  was  confined  entirely^  to  the  selection  of  poems 
connected  with  sacred  subjects  and  reheious  feeling,  while  the  tormer 
ranged  uncontrolled  over  the  whole  fiekl  of  Englidi  Poetry.  At  tbe 
same  time,  the  names  of  some  PoeU  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  that 
are  omitted  by  Mr.  EUis,  and  from  whose  writings  no  previous  speci- 
mens have  been  presented  to  the  public' 

But  the  question  arises.  Is  the  principle  of  selection  a  sound 
one,  which  leads  an  Editor  to  regard  less  the  specific  and 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  several  compositions,  than  the  number  of 
authors  whose  names  be  may  bring  into  his  catalogue?  If  the 
object  be  to  illustrate  the  history  of  English  poetry,  by  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  the  changes  in  language,  or  by  shewing 
he  pr  ogress  of  taste,  we  admit,  that  the  rarity  of  the  work,  as 
weU  as  the  very  quaiutoesa  of  the  styloj  may  be  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  the  poem  extracted,  and  that  the  more  ex- 
tensive the  range  taken  in  selecting,  the  better.  '  But,  in  com- 
piling a  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  we  know  of  no  other  consi- 
derations that  ought  to  determine  the  choice,  than  the  striking 
cast  of  the  sentiment,  or  the  real  beauty  of  the  expression. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill  a  volume  with 
specimens  of  tiiis  kind,  which,  though  less  interesting  to  the 
bibliographer  or  antiquary ,woiild  be  extremely  more  gratifying 
to  the  lovers  of  devotional  poetry. 

We  have  been  too  much  interested,  however,  by  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Mitford's  volume,  to  murmur  at  his  not  having 
executed  his  task  in  all  respects  quite  to  our  taste.  Many  (J 
the  less  pleasing  specimens  are  highly  curious,  and  the  volume 
will  form  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  library.  Ab  our  first 
specimen  of  these  Specimens,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give 
tne  following  striking  and  pathetic  stanzas  by  the  ^  Author  of 
the  Silex  ScmtilUns. 

*  They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  1  alone  sit  ling'ring  here : 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 
And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

*  It  slows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast» 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove. 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drest 
After  the  sun's  remove. 

*  I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 

Whose  liffht  doth  trample  on  my  days : 
My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary* 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 
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**M«H  imum,  Siooy  if  we 
80  for  fomt  thy  meUacboly  suie, 
Ai»  DOW  thoa  inooni*it,  to  sing  one  cheerful  atrtiiif 
His  ill  be  added  to  our  ebb  of  Fate : 

Let  neither  harp  nor  voice  e'er  try 
One  hallelujah  more,  but  ever  silent  lie.* 

Biabop  Mant  has  not  been  more  aacceiaful  in  bta  ▼eraion  of 
tbia  beentifnl  paalm,  beginning  : 

<  Br  Babel's  streams  we  sat  and  wept ; 

Our  thoughts,  O  Zion,  dwelt  on  thee; 
Meanwhile  our  harps  in  silence  slept 
Aloft  on  many  a  willow  tree.' 

This  might  have  been  written^  certainly,  by  a  very  early jpoeii 
Dr  Watta,  in  bia  juvenile  daya,  attempted  the  aame  difficult 
task,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  ao  little  pleased  with  bia 

Eerformance  tnat  be  rejected  it  from  bia  Lyric  Poema;  and  in 
is  Paalma  and  Hymna,  .  the  czxzvii'^  Paalm  ia  paaaed  over. 
It  will  be  found  in  bia  *'  Reliquias  Juvenilea,**  and  begina 
tbua : 

<  When  by  the  flowing  brooks  we  sat. 

The  brooks  of  Bab  vlon  the  proud. 
We  thought  on  Zion^l  mournrui  state. 
And  wept  her  woes,  and  wailed  aloud.' 

This  ia  better,  we  admit,  than  W.  W.'a  i>erformance  in  that 
which  ia  emphatically  called  the  Old  Veraion,  by  *  Stemhold, 
*  Hopkina,  and  othera.' 

<  When  we  did  sit  in  Babylon 

the  rivers  round  about. 
Then  in  remembrance  of  Sion 

the  tears  for  grief  burst  out. 
We  hang'd  our  harps  and  instruments 

the  wOlow  trees  upon ; 
For  in  that  place  men  for  dieir  use 

had  planted  many  a  one.* 

Compare  these  sacred  travesties  with  the  simple  and  inimi  • 
table  beanty  of  the  original : 

<<  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  re- 
membered thee,  O  8u>n. 

**  As  lor  oar  harps,  we  hanged  them  up,  upon  the  trees  that  are 
therein. 

**  For  thef  that  led  us  away  captivoi  required  of  us  then  a  song, 
and  mdody  m  our  heaviness :  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion. 

**  How  shall  we  sing  the  L^'s  aong  in  a  strange  land?*' 

By  wbat  f trange  fatalily  is  it.  that,  in  attempting  to  throw 
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these  ufdmprcvaible  expreMtont  (if  we  maT  be  allowed  the 
word)  into  a  lyrical  shaoe, — as  if  they  as  mucb  refused  the  aid 
of  rhym^  as  tne  harp  or  Judah  refused  to  give  forth  its  harmony 
at  the  bidding  of  the  proud  Chaldeatis, — every  one  has  bitbeite 
failed  to  preserve  tne  beauty  or  genuine  character  of  the 
original  ?  Khyme  is  a  sad  tyrant  when»  instead  of  being  the 
mere  handmaid  of  the  Muse,  she  passes  herself  off  for  Poeliy. 
and»  like  other  usurpers,  begins  her  reign  with  the  murder  of 
her  lawful  sovereign.  There  is  something  ominous  in  the  waj 
words '  done  into  verse  :*  the  phrase  might  lead  us  to  eicpect 
that  the  psalms  would  be — done  for.  Yet.  it  is  surely  not 
impossible  to  subordinate  rhyme  so  far  that  it  shall  no  more 
interfere  with  simplicity  or  beauty  of  expression,  or  mar  the 
dignity  of  sacred  compositions,  than  the  laws  and  modula- 
tions of  harmony.  Why  should  a  psalm  be  deprived  of  its 
character  by  being  set  to  verse,  any  more  than  by  being  set  to 
music  ? 

As  a  paraphrase  of  this  psalm,  the  following  very  pleasing 
stanzas  of  Anne  Countess  of  Winchelsea  (1713)  Dave 
siderable  merit. 

*  Proud  Babylon  !  thou  saw'st  us  weep  ; 
Euphrates,  as  he  passed  along. 
Saw,  on  hb  banks,  the  sacred  throng 
A  heavy,  solemn  mourning  keep : 
Sad  captives  to  thy  sons  and  tbee. 
When  nothing  but  our  tears  were  free. 

*  A  song  of  Sion  they  require, 
And  from  the  neighb'ring  tives  to  take 
Each  man  his  dumb,  neglected  lyre, 
And  cheerful  sounds  on  them  awake ; 
But  cheerful  sounds,  the  strings  refuse^ 
Nor  will  their  master's  grieft  abuse.       ^ 

*  How  can  we.  Lord,  thy  praise  proclaim^ 
Here,  in  a  strange,  unhallowed  land  ! 
Lest  we  provoke  them  to  blaspheme 
A  Name,  they  do  not  andersuod ; 
And  with  rent  garments,  that  deplore. 
Above  whate'er  we  felt  before. 

*  But  thou,  Jerusalem,  so  dear ! 
If  thy  lov'd  image  cTer  depart. 
Or  1  forget  thy  suflerinp  here ; 
Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  art ; 
My  tongue  her  vocal  gift  resign. 
And  sacred  vene  no  more  be  mine  T 

This  digression  has  led  os  away  from  our  ininsdlate  lalgccC 
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Yet,  m  we  ha^  been  led  to  mentioB  Norris  es  a  poet,  end  es 
hie  Tolome  ie«  we  beKere,  bat  litde  known,  we  shell  gretiff 
our  readers  with  some  fairer  specimens  of  his  poetical  talents 
from  his  original  compositions* 

'  On  seeing  a  great  Person  lying  in  Mte, 

*  WdU  now  1  needs  roust  own 
Thai  I  bate  greatness  more  and  more; 
n*is  now  a  just  abhorrence  grown* 
What  was  antipathy  before. 

With  other  ills  I  could  dispense* 

And  acquiesce  in  Providence; 

But  let  not  Heaven  my  patience  try 

With  this  one  plague,  lest  I  repine  and  die. 

*  I  knew,  indeed*  before* 

That  'twas  the  great  roan's  wretched  fate. 
While  with  the  living*  to  endure 
The  vain  inpertinf  nee  of  stale: 
But  sure,  thougfit  I,  in  death  hell  be 
From  that  and  other  troubles  free  : 
Whste'er  his  life,  he  then  will  lie 
As  free*  as  undisturbed,  as  calm  as  l« 

*  But  'twas  a  gross  mistake ; 
Honour,  that  too  officious  ill. 

Won't  even  his  breathless  corpse  forsake,    ' 
But  haunts  and  waits  about  biro  still. 
Strange  persecution,  when  the  grave 
Can't  the  distressed  martyr  save ! 
What  remedy  can  there  avail. 
Where  death  the  great  Catholicon  does  fiul  f 

*  Thanks  to  my  stars,  that  I 
Am  with  so  low  a  fortune  blest. 
That  whate'er  Uessinp  Fate  deny, 
Vm  sure  of  privacy  uid  rest. 
'Tis  well,  thus  long  1  am  content^ 
And  rest  as  in  my  element. 

Then,  Fale,  if  you'll  appear  my  friend. 
Force  me  not  'gainst  my  nature  to  ascend. 

*  No,  I  would  sUll  be  low. 
Or  else  I  would  be  very  high. 
Beyond  the  state  which  mortals  know, 
A  kind  of  semi-deity* 

So,  of  the  regions  of  the  air. 

The  highest  ami  lowest  quiet  are ; 

But  'tb  this  middle  height  I  fear, . 

For  stenns  and  thimderi  are  engendered  there/ 


V* 
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• 

This  might  have  been  writtoQ  by  Cowley  ia  &is  Iwppiest 
mood.-  The  following  is  in  a  still  lugber  style  of  poetry.     . 

^  What  a  strange  moment  will  that  be. 
My  soul,  how  full  of  curiosity, 
When  wing'd  and  ready  for  thy  eternal  Qiglitt 
On  th*  utmost  edges  of  thy  tottering  clay 

Hovering,  and  wishing  longer  stay. 
Thou  shalt  advance,  and  have  eternity  in  sight ! 
When  just  about  to  try  that  unknown  sea. 

What  a  strange  moment  will  that  be !       ' 

<  But  yet,  how  much  more  strange  that  state. 
When,  loosened  from  th'  embrace  of  thb  close  mate» 
Thou  shalt  at  once  be  plung'd  in  liberty. 

And  move  as  swift  and  active  as  a  ray 
Shot  from  the  lucid  spring  o£  day ! 
^,     Thou  who  iust  now  wast  dogg'd  with  ddU  mortality. 
How  wilt  thou  bear  tbemighty  change,  how  know 
Whether  thoo'rt  then  the  mom  or  no? 

<  Then  to  strange  mansion^  of  the  air, 

And  stranger  company  roost  thou  repair  I  V- 

What  a  new  scene  of  things  will  then  appear! 
This  world  thou  by  degrees  wast  taught  to  know, 

Which  lessened  thy  surprise  below ; 
But  knowledge  all  at  once  will  overflow  thee  there. 
That  world,  as  the  first  man  did  this,  thou'lt  see. 

Ripe  grown,  in  full  inaturtty. 

*  There  with  bright  splendours  must  thou  dwell. 
And  be  what  only  those  pure  forms  can  telK 
There  must  thou  live  awnile,  gaze,  and  adnyire. 
Till  the  ffreat  Angel's  trump  this  fabrick  shake. 

And  aU  the  slumbring  dead  awake. 
Then  to  thy  old  foreotten  state  must  thou  retire. 
Thia  union  then  will  seem  as  strange,  or  more. 

Than  thy  new  liberty  before. 

*  Now  for  the  greatest  chanffe  prepare. 
To  see  the  only  Ureat,  the  only  Fair. 

Vail  now  thy  feeble  ^yes,  gaze  and  be  blest; 
Here  all  thy  turns  and  revolutions  cease. 

Here's  all  serenity  and  peace : 
Thou'rt  to  the  center  comot  the  native  sestof  rest* 
There's  now  no  further  chanffe,  nor  need  there  be, 

When  one  shall  be  variety/ 

Among  some  other  writers  whose  works  might  have  supplied 
Mr.  Mitford  with  appropriate  specimens.  Bishop  Ken  ought  not 
to  have  been  forgotten.  Andrew  Marvel,  the  author  of  some  of 
the  hymns  aseri&sd  to  Addison,  whom  Watts  has  imitated,  and 
Mallet  stolen  fiomi  has  been  treated  with  abgnlarly  unjust  neg? 


lect*  Mr.  Johntloiie  htm,  indeed,  ineerted  two  dboit  poems  of 
his,  but  they  do  him  not  lees  injostice,  than  Mr.  Mitfora's  silent 
omission  of  bis  nme.  There  is  a  rolume  of  sacred  poems  by 
mo  old  writer  nsmed  Mason,  which  contains  many  that  are  marked 
by  the  qoaint  beauty  and  simplicity  of  onr  elder  bards. 

M  any  of  oor  older  collections  of  Sacred  Music  will  be  found 
worthy  of  examination,  for  the  fusitive  pieces  which  have  been 

Sresenred  in  them.  We  have  amady  referred  to  a  psalm  of 
Iilton*S|  which  came  into  our  hands  by  this  means.  In  a  book 
of  Psalmody  wiUiout  a  date,  but  which  must  have  been  pub- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  have  found  the 
following  stanxas,  which  have,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  air  of 
antique  simplicity^  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  devotional  eleva* 
tion,  which  entitle  them  to  preservation.  The  air  to  which  the 
words  are  set,  has  found  a  place  in  Rippon's  Selection  of  Tunes^ 
under  the  name  of  Tottenham  Court :  of  its  merit  as  a  composi- 
tion, we  give  no  opinion,  but  the  effeot  on  our  own  mind,  whe- 
ther from  association  or  from  the  genuine  pathos  of  the  air,  is  at 
once  tonchingr  and  solemn.  That  effect,  however,  would  pro* 
bably  be  lost  m  the  vulgarizing  performance  of  a  modem  choir. 
The  Poem  is  said  to  be  commonly  entitled  the  Pilgrim*s 
Hymn« 

*  Never  westher  beaten  tail  more  willing  bent  to  sliore, 
Never  tired  Pilgrims*  limbs  affected  slumber  more. 
Than  my  weary  spirit  longs  to  fly  out  of  my  troubled  breast : 
O  ootne  quickly,  sweetest  Lord,  snd  take  my  soul  to  rest ! 


*  Ever  bkKMniag  sre  the  joys  of  Heaven's  high 
Old  age  deals  not  there  our  ears,  aor  vspours  dim  our  eyes ; 
G  lory  there  the  sun  outshines,  whose  beams  the  blessed  only  see: 
O  come  quickly,  glorious  Lord,  snd  rsise  my  spirit  to  Thee  I 

« O  what  love  and  concord's  there,  snd  whst  sweet  harmony. 

In  Heaven  above,  where  happy  souls  sdore  thy  Msjesty ! 

O  how  the  Heavenly  choirs  sb  sing,  to  Him  tlUK  sits  enthrsn'd  above! 

What  admiring,  ana  aspiring,  still  desiring  1 

O  how  I  long  to  see  this  fesit  of  Love  r 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Mitford,  however,  we  must  not  dismiss  his 
volume,  without  presenting  another  specimen  or  two  of  its  con- 
tents. Hie  following  stuias,  by  George  Wither,  are  highly 
interesting. 

« Grsat  Almighty,  God  of  Heaven! 

Honour,  praise,  and  glory  be 
Now,  and  soil  hereafter  given. 

For  thy  blessings  deigned  to  me; 
Who  hsit  granted  and  pcenared, 
Mofo  than  can  be  wdl  dcciaied. 

Vou  XXVIL  MJB. 
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« By  thy  merey  thou  didst  ndseone 

From  bdow  the  pits  of  clay ; 
Thou  hast  taught  my  lips  to  praise  thee. 

Where  thy  love  confess  I  may ; 
And  those  blessed  hopes  dost  leave  me. 
Whereof  no  man  can  bereave  me« 

<  By  thy  grace,  those  passions*  troubles, 

Anci  those  wants  that  me  opprest, 
Have  i^peared  as  water-bubbles. 

Or  as  areams,  and  things  in  jest : 
For  thy  leisure  still  attending, 
I  with  pleasure  saw  their  ending* 

<  Those  afflictions  and  those  terrors 
Which  to  others  grim  appear, 

Did  but  shew  me  wnere  my  errors 

And  my  imperfections  were  : 
But  distrustful  could  not  make  me 
Of  thy  love,  nor  irtght  nor  shake  me. 

*  When,  in  public  to  defame  me, 

A  design  was  brougltt  to  pass, 
On  their  neads  that  meant  to  shame  me. 

Their  own  malice  turned  was ; 
And  that  day  most  grace  was  shewn  me, 
Which  they  thought  should  have  undone  me. 

<  Therefore,  as  thy  blessed  Psalmist,  <  , 

When  he  saw  his  wars  had  end. 
And  his  days  were  at  the  calmest, 

Ptalms  and  hymns  of  praises  penn'd ; 
So  my  rest,  by  thee  enjoyed. 
To  thy  praise  I  have  employed. 

*  Yea,  remembering  what  I  vowed. 

When  enclosed  from  all  but  thee, 
I  tliy  presence  was  allowed, 

while  the  world  neglected  me : 
This,  my  Muse  hath  took  upon  her. 
That  §he  might  Sidvance  thme  honour. 

<  Lord,  accept  my  poor  endeavour. 

And  assist  thy  servant  so 
In  good  studies  to  persever 

That  more  fruitnil  he  may  grow ; 
And  become  thereby  the  mecxer. 
Not  his  own  vain-glory-seeker. 

<  Oh,  preserve  me  from  committing 

Aught  that's  heinouBiy  amiss ; 
From  all  speeches  him  un6tting 

That  hath  been  employed  on  this: 
Yea,  as  much  as  may  be  deigned. 
Keep  my  very  thoughts  unstainedv 
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<  And  when  I,  wilh  brael'f  SioMT, 

To  ihete  Mngi  of  fiuth  shall  barn 
Thy  ten<4triDg^  Uw  to  finger. 

And  that  mutic  to  discern ; 
Lift  me  to  that  an^el  qaire» 
Whereonto  thy  saints  aspire !' 

Aa  our  laat  extract,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  alriking 
specimen  which  ia  giren  from  Habington'a  Caatanu 

«  TeD  me,  O  great  all-knowing  God  I 

What  period 
Hast  thoQ  unto  mj  days  assisned  ? 
Like  some  old  leafless  tree,  snail  I 

Wither  away  ?— or  violently 
Fall  by  the  axe,  by  lightning,  or  the  wind  i 

<  HerOt  where  I  first  drew  vital  bfearhj 

Shall  I  meet  death  I 
And  find  in  the  same  vault  a  room. 
Where  mv  fiNrefiitliers'  ashes  sleep  ? 

Or  shall  I  die,  where 'hone  shall  weep 
My  timeless  ihte,  and  my  cold  earth  entomb  i 

«  ShaU  I  'gainst  the  swift  Parthiaas  %hl. 

And  in  their  flight, 
Beceive  my  death,  or  shall  I  see 
That  envied  peace,  m  which  we  are 
Triumphant,  vet  disturbed  by  war, 
Andpttrish  by  th*  hivadhig  enemy  I 

*  Astrotmrs,  who  calculate 

l^certainfitte, 
Aflirm  m^  scheme  doth  not  presage 
Anr  abridgement  of  my  days ; 

And  the  physician  gravely  says, 
I  may  enjoy  a  reverend  length  of  age- 

<  Bat  thor  are  jugglers,  and  by  slight 

Of  art,  the  sight 
Of  flutfa  delude ;  and  m  their  school. 
They  only  practice  how  to  make 

A  mystery  of  eadi  mistake. 
And  teach  strange  woida  cradnlity  10  fboL 

« For  Thou  who  fiist  didst  motion  give, 

Wherebr  things  live. 
And  time  hath  been,  to  conceal 
Futnre  events  did'st  think  it  fi^ 
To  check  ambition  of  our  wit. 
And  keep  in  awe  the  curious  scaorch  of  MiL 

<  Therefore,  so  I  nrepared  still  be. 

My  God,  for  thtee^ 

H2 
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0*  th'  «addeD  oo  my  spirits  may 
Some  killing  apoplexy  seize, 

Or  let  me  by  a  dull  disease, 
Or  weaken'd  by  a  feeble  age  decay. 

*  And  so  I  in  tliy  favour  die. 

No  memory 
For  roe  a  well-wrought  tomb  prepare: 
For  if  my  soul  be  'mong  the  blest. 

Though  my  poor  ashes  want  a  chesty 
I  shall  forgive  the  trespass^  of  my  heir/ 

Mr*  Mitford's  *  proem  '  to  these  specimens  is  highly  elegant 
and  erudite ;  too  erudite,  we  fear,  we  might  say  recondite,  to 
please  very  generaUy,  and  too  longr  for  a  poem  of  a  purely  lyri* 
cal  character.  It  should  have  been  broken  into  parts  or '  tvttes,' 
and  an  argument  would  have  enabled  the  reader  more  easily  to 
catch  his  design.  It  exhibits,  however,  so  much  genuine  poetic 
taste  and  feeling,  and  abounds  with  so  many  picturesque  pas- 
sages, that  it  cannot  fail  to  please  {p  parts,  and  will,  as  a  whole, 
amply  repay  perusal.  It  would  be  unjust  to  close  this  article 
witnout  adding  to  our  specimens  one  more,  taken  from  tliis  part 
of  Mr.  Mitford's  volume; 

*  Ye  aged  towers  of  Soljrma  ! 

Thou  ancient  seat  of  sovereign  sway ! 
'  Rich  diadem  of  Judab's  throne. 
Holding  thy  desert  realm  alone  I   / 
Say,  why  yon  noontide  shadow  falls 
Like  night  upon  thy  ebon  walls ; 
A  veil  of  darkness  o*er  thee  drawn, 
A  sable  shroud  that  hides  the  dawn. 
Why  fades  thy  regal  diadem. 
Thou  heavenlv-thron'd  Hierusalem  ? 
Why  droops  thy  pale  disceptred  hand, 
Great  Queen  of  Jewry's  ancient  land  i 
Where  is  the  promised  crown,  decreed 
To  Israel's  faith,  to  Abraham's  seed ; 
And  why  of  hope,  of  help  forlorn 
Has  sank  the  strength  of  Judah's  hqrn  ? 

*  Is  the  sun  with  shrouded  head 
From  the  deserted  Zodiac  fled ; 
And  his  old  Ecliptic  leaves. 

For  which  the  world  in  darkness  grieves  i 
Are  the  aged  stars  on  high 
Dimm*d  m  the  pure  ethereal  sky. 
That  night,  with  now  unwonted  sway. 
Hath  seized  the  empty  throne  of  day. 
And  in  her  dull  and  murky  shade, 
His  bright  meridian  glories  fiule  ? 


Wh^t  whh  grief  Bod  mer  iCNNikt 
Tlieir  fierr  wing*  have  Uk*  angeb  iboek, 
And  the  dreed  anatomy 
In  his  flethleM  tomb  no  more  can  lie  ? 
Alas !  those  bleeding  brows  behold. 
That  the  twisted  thorns  enfold* 
Ah !  mark  those  hands  in  iron  bound* 
The  iimbs  oonvulsedi  the  purple  wound ; 
That  darkening  e^ e»  that  term  divine 
To  death  its  fiunting  soul  resign. 
Gored  bjr  the  spear,  that  sacred  side 
Has  streamed  with  lift's  expiring  tide. 
And  is  that  bare  and  branchless  tree 
fit  throne,  thoa  Lord  of  mightt  for  thee  1 
Ah4  who  shall  now  ftom  feul  despair 
The  bruiwd,  the  broken  soul  repair  { 
Who  rise,  onr  shepherd-prince  away. 
Defenceless  Israel's  staff  and  stay ; 
Shield  from  the  boar  thy  sacred  tine. 
And  save  thissedtered  flock  of  thine? 


"■■1* 


Alt.  VIL  Tke  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Sodetyfir  the  ReUtfof 
Diiireiud  9fidQms^i^iplfisig  wUkin  tke  Firii  MoiUh  nfthar  WiiaoH 
hood.  Instituted  October,  1823,  and  under  the  Patronage  of 
H.  M.  G.  M.  the  King.    8vo.  pp.  44.    London. .  1896. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Report  of  a  local  Inatitution  acarcely  falls 
within  the  proper  range  of  our  critical  notice,  the  intereatiDg 
nature  of  the  statements  contained  in  these  paees,  as  well  ss 
the  excellent  object  and  plan  of  the  Society,  will  amply  justify 
our  pointing  it  out  to  the  attention  of  onr  readers.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Institution,  indeed,  deserves  to  be  adopted  and 
acted  upon  wherever  the  popnlation  is  sufficiently  numerous  to 

£  resent  oiore  cases  of  the  kind  than  can  be  effectually  relieved 
y  individuals.  A  hope  is  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  this 
Institution,  that  the  perusal  of  the  Mport  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  similar  societies  in  all  our  large  towns,  or,  UT  not 
to  separate  societies,  to  an  extension  of  the  plan  and  object  of 
the  benevolent  associations  which  already  exist  for  the  relief 
of  the  Sick  Poor.  Among  the  numerous  cases  which  fill 
within  the  province  of  those  admirable  Institutions,  none  are 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  poor  labourer,  or  mechanic, 
stretched  noun  the  bed  of  sickness,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and 
children^  wnom  he  can  no  longer  maintain  by  the  wa^es  of  his 
industry.  The  aid  of  a  few  shiUiogs  a  week  under  sucn  circum* 
stances,  and  the  soothing  influence  .of  spontaneous  kindness 
and  benevolent  attention  at  such  a  season,  may  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  and  to  diminish  the  sorrows  of  the  ~ 
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tressed  family.    But,  '  dwHip  these  TtBits/  remarktf  the  writer 
of  the  observatioBS  prefixed  to'  this  Report, — 

'  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  poor  man  dies,  leaving  his 
wife  in  the  greatest  poverty  ;  and  to  add  to  bcr  sorrows,  the  Benevo- 
lent Society  establisned  solely  for  the  Sick  Poor,  cannot  continue  to 
her  any  further  aid :  indeed,  were  the  funds  not  so  restricted,  the 
numerous  claims  made  on  them,  render  it  impossible  to  do  much  for 
any  individual  case.  The  widow,  seeing  no  longer  those  friends  who 
visited  her  late  husband^  whose  advice  and  assistance  she  more  thaa 
ever  requires,  ventures  to  solicit  the  Benevolent  institution,  to  help  her 
with  a  few  shillings  towards  the  exnense  of  the  hurii^  of  her  husband. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat,  tnat  her  reouestcannot  be  complied 
with,  nor  can  any  further  assistance  be  afibrded  her :  her  only  resource 
is  immediately  to  apply  to  the  parish.  Were  we  to  follow  this  poor 
woman  to  the  house,  or  rather  to  the  room  of  mourning,  a  scene  would 
be  exhibit^  of  a  most  afllictive  description ;  as  perhaps  three  or  four 
daysliave  elapsed  without  any  step  having  been  taken  towards  the 
funeral,  owing  to  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  have  it  performed  at  her  own 
expense. 

*  As  the  Suggester  had  oflen  witnessed  similar  cases  of  distress,  he 
wrs  desirous  that  this  Societ]^  should  meet  the  widow- at  the  boainning  - 
of  her  sorrows,  and  by  its  friendly  advice  and  assistance,  endeavour 
to  prevent  her  experiencing  these  additional  anxieties  and  dlstresseftr 
For,  though  it  is  not  intended  prodigally  to  bestow  on  the  dead  that 
which  is  so  much  required  tor  the  living,  yet,  under  particular 
circumstance,  a  small  sum  would  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  funeral ;  but, 
in  all  cases,  the  nature  and  extent  oi  the  reUef  to  be  giveuj  would 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee.  By  this  seasonable  assistance, 
many  a  deserving  woman  would  be  spared  that  bitterness  of  afflic- 
tion, which  is  commonly  the  portion  of  the  friendless  widow  in  such 
seasons  of  calamity ;  and  would  be  induced  rather  to  struggle  with 
her  family,  than  to  cast  them  and  herself  upon  the  parish. 

*  What  language  can  adequately  describe  the  anguish  that  is  ex- 
perienced by  the  poor  woman,  on  being  told,  and  perhaps  abruptly, 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  parted  with  in  perfect  heaJth  in  the 
mominff,  is  no  more,  or  has  been  taken  bleeding  and  senseless  to  an 
hospital,  where  it  may  be  he  only  survives  a  few  days  of  su&ring  ) 
•—In  a  moment,  a  family  is  thus  deprived  of  its  accustomed  support* 
True  it  is ^  that  calamities  like  these,  often  awakeiii  the  sympathy  of 
geoMTOua  individuals;  yet,  in  very  few  instances,  is  the  rehef  affixded 
of  that  JAaMire  to  yield  any  permanent  advantage.' 

Such  is  the  general  design  of  the  Society.  With  regard  to 
its  truly  benevolent  and  unexceptionable  character/  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  ;  and  accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  idett 
suggested,  than  it  met  with  the  warmest  support ;  and  the  yet  in<* 
fant  Institution  has  obtained  an  extent  of  patronage  which  its 
first  projectors  never  ventured  to  anticipate.  His  Majesty, ,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  charity,  from  the 
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f iD|Milfl6  of  Ihwu  havmse  MUn^  wbicb  fefm  iw  laallBed  t 
"feature  in  his  personal  dnuracter,  immediately  coiiiented  to  bo* 
come  its  patron*  accompanying  the  intimation  with  a  dona* 
tion  of  £25.  Very  recently,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  baa 
transmitted  a  donation  to  the  Committee,  and  has  given  them 
permission  to  add  his  name  to  the  now  illustrious  list  of  pa* 
Irons.  These  are  facts  which  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in 
making  known*  because  the  Institution  itself  has  been  in- 
debted to  no  extrinsic  recommendationa*  no  party  object,  or 
popolar  attraction,  nor  even  to  any  active  canvass  m  its  favour, 
for  the  diatinguiabinff  notioe  which  it  has  received.    Its  be^ 

S'nninga  were  hnmble  and  almost  aeoret*  In  the  firat  >y< 
e  amount  of  the  snbscriptions  and  donations  received 
only  £132 ;  the  cases  in  which  relief  was  given*  amounted  to 
36.  The  second  year,  the  subscriptions  and  donations  were 
£320,  and  the  cases  84.  A  statement  recently  circulated  by 
the  CommitteCj  and  strongly  appealing  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  public,  gives  the  total  number  relieved*  within  little 
more  than  three  years,  at  upwards  of  320.  Durine  the  month 
preeedittfT, -liie  number  of  cases  in  which  relief  had  oeen  grant* 
cd,  waa  S6, — '  only  cue  short  of  the  entire  number  rdieved 
'  during  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  Somen's  existence,' 
The  consequence  of  this  increase  in  the  applications,  waa,  that 
the  funds  were  completely  exhausted ;  and  the  Committee  state 
that,  unless  seconded  by  the  prompt  and  generous  sympathy  of 
the  public,  they  would  be  compelled  '  to  turn  away  from 
*  scenes  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  where  their  influence  might 
'  be  exerted  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage.' 

It  could  hardly  have  been  supposed*  that  even  in  London* 
the  class  of  truly  deserving  objects  to  whom  this  charity  is 
restricted,  would  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  funuah  calls  on 
the  Society,  amounting  of  late,  on  the  average,  to  20  in  a 
month.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  application  must  be 
made  within  the  first  month  of  the  widowhood,  and  that  the 
good  character  and  marriage  of  the  applicant  are  in  every 
case  ascertained  by  strict  inquiry,  it  will  appear  not  less  8ur« 
prising  than  affecting,  that  the  increasing  support  which  tfie 
oociety  has  obtained,  should  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  still  extending  demand  upon  their  benevolent  atten* 
tion. 

^  The  mode  in  which  relief  has  been  afforded,  forma  a  dis- 
tinguishing and  highly  laudable  feature  of  the  Institution. 
The  Report  states,  Uiat 

•  A  very  bfge  proportion  of  the  Widows  whose  nemos  stand  upon 
the  Seciedr's  hooia,  hove  been  sarrovided,  on  the  deoth  oftlieir 
fanihoMAslHr  e  graape  of  onpnmded  and,  in  some  instances,  oflicted 
chfldfcn.   Alany  poor  creatures  have  been  recommended  to  your 
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bave  conie  less  iorto  personal  co&tact,  as  the  result  of  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  habits  of  the  former,  and 
in  the  employment,  residence,  and  condition  of  the  latter.  The 
numerical  increase  of  the  population,  and  that  chiefly  in 
crowded  town^  has  also  n^aterialty.  affected  the  relation  01  the 
Ipwer  orders  to  the  middling  and  higher  classes,  rendering  them 
at  once  more  formidable  and  more  depressed,  removing  them 
fttfether  from  the  possibility  of  eiFectual  aid,  and  from  sympathy. 
Our  numberless  religious  and  benevolent  associations  have,  to 
a  degree  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  opsrated  in 
diibinution  and  counteraction  of  the  immense  evil  renulting 
from  this  state  of  things.  By  bringing  all  classes  into  frequent 
and  amicable  contact,  by  conciliating,  and,  in  some  cases» 
elevating  the  character  of  the  poor,  they  have  tended  unspeak- 
able to '  allay  that  je.alousy  ana  political  discontent  which  have 
repeatedly  threatened  the  nation  wit^  internal  convulsion. 
Among  these  various  societies,  thope  of  a  strictly  local  and 

I)rivate  nature,  which  have  for  their  object  the  visiting  ¥ind  re* 
ief  of  the  sick  poor  at  their  own  habitations,  rank  yery  high 
in  usefulness  and  political  importance.  When  properly  con- 
dticted,  they  unite  the  advantage  of  extended  co-operation  to 
the  genuine  character  of  private  benevolence.  Witn  the  visit- 
ing of  the  sick  ought  also  to  be  connected  a  provision  for  cases 
in  which  the  loan  of  a  box  of  linen,  8cc.  to  lying-in  women, 
may  be  of  essential  service  at  small  cost.  And  surely  the 
case  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  or  abandoned  to  the  cold  mercy  of  the 
overseer  and  churchwarden. 

In  such  cases,  we  are  aware  that  the  Benefit  Society  not  un- 
frequently  comes  in  aid  of  the  widow ;  and  we  have  no  wish 
to  depreciate  the  utility  or  importance  of  such  associations. 
The  principle  is  an  admirable  one,  which  at  once  holds  out  a 
motive  to  the  poor  man  to  save,  teaching  him  to  provide  by 
his  own  exertions  against  contingencies,  and  saves  him  many 
an  hour  of  corroding  anxiety  by  knowing  that  he  has  such  a 
fund  to  rely  upon  in  case  of  sickness,  with  a  trifle  for  his 
widow  should  he  not  survive.  Such  institutions  require,  how- 
ever, to  be  well  regulated.  It  is  a  great  evil,  that  the  meetings 
of  such  societies  are  generally  held  at  the  public-house.  The 
necessary /proviso,  that  the-  party  receiving  relief  shall  be  un- 
able to  do  any  work,  is  sometimes  made  tne  occasion  of  vexa* 
tious  hardship  and  injustice,  condemning  the  invalid  or  con- 
valescent to  imprisonment  and  tot^  indolence  through  fear  of 
fbrfeiting  his  allowance.  And  again,  unless  such  societies  are 
constantly  renovated  by  younger  persons,  they  are  liable  to 
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child  in  t  preii  bedflead^lli^relgr  oocationhg  iu  deafli,  broqghl  m 
a  nervous  fever,  from  trhich  he  never  recovered.  His  widowi  ago4 
S8»  was  left  entirely  unprovided  for,  in  delicate  health,  and  occasia- 
nally  subject  to  very  severe  fits,  with  five  children  under  eight  ^ears 
of  age*  and  with  the  additionally  distressing  prospect  of  soon  giving 
birth  to  another  fktherless  babe*  The  Visitors,  after  having  devoted 
much  consideration  as  to  the  best  method  of  assisting  this  tmly  dis* 
tressed  infividual,  provided  her  with  a  mangle,  made  on  a  construo* 
tion  capable  of  being  easily  turoed,— and  they  had  soon  the  satia« 
ftctioQ  of  knowing  that  she  was  sapplied  with  oooitant  work.  In  th0 
time  of  her  confinement,  peeontary  akl  was  giaoled,  tegetber  with 
the  Society^s  box  of  child-bed  linen ;  and  it  was  a  circumstance  oC 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Visitors,  to  see  the  aged  fktber  and  mother  of 
this  very  deserving  young  widow  alternately  employed  at  the  mangle 
during  her  illness. 

•  ife  widow,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  strength,  resomedT 
ber  employment,  and  the  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  ttf  know^ 
that  their  assistance  has  greatly  oontiAuted,  under  the  Uessin^  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  support  in  comparative  comfertf  the  widow 
and  her -nttmeroas  finsily.*    pp.  SI,  89. 

«     • 

Theae  atatemenla  stand  in  need  of  no  comment  from  mu 
We  cannot  diamisa  the  subject^  however,  without  adding  a  few 
observations. 

The  first  remark  which  the  details  and  diacloaurea  of  thia 
Report  suggest,  ia,  the  total  insufficiency  and  unauitablenesa 
of  parochialrelief  to  meet  the  most  urgent  and  moat  deaenr* 
ing  cases  of  suffering  and  hardship  amopff  the  lower  classes* 
Among  other  modern  objections  against  the  Poor  Laws,  tbia 
has  sometimes  been  urged  with  more  plausibility  than  justice  ; 
that  they  tend  to  aupersede  and  intercept  the  bounty  of  the 
rich^  and  to  stifle  the  feelin|^  of  benevolence  and  compassioo 
toward  the  poor.  The  vast  increase  of  pauperism  arising  firona 
the  misapplication  and  mal-adminbtration  of  the  law,  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  operated  in  this  manner.  Bat  surely,  the 
great  and  opulent  in  this  country  are  not  less  charitable  and 
beneficent  now,  than  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whea 
the  Poor  Laws  were  first  instituted  with  a  view  to  repreaa  the 
alarming  increase  of  a  desperate  mendicity*  That  a  great 
change  baa  taken  place  in  tne  relative  position  and  feelinff  of 
the  higher  and  lower  classes  towaida  eadi  other,  is,  we  rear^, 
but  too  true ;  but  this  is  attributable  to  very  different  causes. 
Qwing  to  the  alterations  in  the  fimning  system,  a  great  poi^ 
tion  of  husbandry  labour  has  been  superseded,  so  that  the 
population  in  some  parts  of  tbe  agricultural  countriea  has  de« 
clined ;  and  the  relation  betweea  master  and  servant  has  been 
weakened  by  the  increased  distance  interposed  between  the 
proprietary  and  the  labouring  daaaea.    The  nch  and  the  poor 
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have  coihe  less  into  personal  contact,  as  the  result  of  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  Hi  the  habits  of  the  former*  and 
in  the  employment,  residence,  and  condition  of  the  latter.  The 
Dutnerical  increase  of  the  population,  and  that  chiefly  in 
crowded  towns^,  has  also  materially,  affected  the  relation  of  the 
lower  orders  to  the  middling  and  higher  classes,  rendering  them 
at  once  more  formidable  and  more  depressed,  remoying  them 
fiirther  from  the  possibility  of  effectual  aid,  and  from  sympathy. 
Our  numberless  religious  and  benevolent  associatioDs  have,  to 
a  decree  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  operated^  to 
diminution  and  counteraction  of  the  immense  evil  reaultmg 
from  this  state  of  things.  By  bringing  all  classes  into  frequent 
and  amicable  contact,  by  conciliating,  and,  in  some  cases, 
elevating  the  character  of  the  poor,  they  have  tended  unspeak- 
able to '  allay  that  je.alousy  ana  political  discontent  which  have 
repeatedly  threatened  the  nation  with  internal  convulsion. 
.  Among  these  various  societies,  tho^e  of  a  strictly  local  and 

Imvate  nature,  which  have  for  their  object  the  visiting  and  re* 
ief  of  the  sick  poor  at  their  own  habitations,  rank  j^ery  high 
hi  usefulness  and  political  importance.  When  properly  con- 
ducted, they  unite  the  advantage  of  extended  co-oneration  to 
the  genuine  character  of  private  benevolence.  Witn  the  visit- 
ing of  the  sick  ought  also  to  be  connected  a  provision  for  cases 
in  which  the  loan  of  a  box  of  linen,  8cc.  to  lying-in  women, 
may  be  of  essential  service  at  small  cost.  And  surely  the 
case  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  or  abandoned  to  the  cold  mercy  of  the 
overseer  and  churchwarden. 

In  such  cases,  we  are  aware  that  the  Benefit  Society  not  on- 
frequently  comes  in  aid  of  the  widow ;  and  we  have  no  wish 
to  depreciate  the  utility  or  importance  of  such  associations. 
The  principle  is  an  admirable  one,  which  at  once  holds  out  a 
motive  to  the  poor  roan  to  save,  teaching  him  to  provide  by 
bis  own  exertions  against  contingencies,  and  saves  nim  many 
an  hour  of  corroding  anxiety  by  knowing  that  he  has  such  a 
fund  to  relv  upon  in  case  of  sickness,  with  a  trifle  for  his 
widow  should  he  not  survive.  Such  institutions  require,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  wen  regulated.  It  is  a  great  evil,  that  the  meetings 
of  such  societies  are  generally  held  at  the  public-house.  The 
necessary  proviso,  that  the  party  receiving  relief  shall  be  un* 
able  to  do  any  work,  is  sometimes  made  tne  occasion  of  vexa- 
tious hardship  and  injustice,  condemning  the  invalid  or  con- 
valescent to  imprisonment  and  total  indolence  through  fear  of 
forfeiting  his  allowance.  And  again,  unless  such  societies  are 
constantly  renovated  by  younger  persons,  they  are  liable  to 
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btnkniplejf  ind  diwolntion  precisely  when  they  should  begin 
to  repay  the  older  subscribers,  because  no  new  members  will 
join  a  club  composed  of  sexagenarians  who  h^ve  erown  old 
together,  and  are  likely  to  come  upon  th^  society  wiu  a  simol* 
taneous  demand. 

In  the  case  of  the  widow,  however,  such  associations  do 
not  at  all  afford  the  aid  that  is  most  required.    The  £10.  is  a 

t resent  relief;  it  enables  her  to  give  a  decent  burial  to  her 
usbsnd ;  but  it  is  soon  gone,  and  she  is  left  as  destitute  as 
ever  of  the  means  of  providing  for  herself  and  her  family. 
Money  is  frequently  of  little  use  to  the  poor-^-tbey  do  not 
know  now  to  lay  it  out ;  they  require  to  be  taught  how  to  con- 
vert the  momentary  relief  to' permanent  advantage,  and  to  be 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  their  bread.  They  want,  sometunefn 
but  a  helping  hand,  a  few  kind  words,  and  a  little  counsel,  to 
save  them  from  meirging,  throueh  mere  perplexity  and  des'pon- 
denc^,  into  paupensro.  The  tacts  detailed  in  this  Report  are^ 
in  this  point  of  view,  most  instructive.  How  many  families  inish^ 
by  sucn  timely  and  iudidous  kindness,  have  been  rescued  tron| 
being  brbken  up, — ^now  many  thousands  of  individuids  might 
have  been  saveo  from  sinkine  in  point  of  character, — how  large 
a  load  of  pauperism  would  have  been  obviated  hj  the  interpo- 
sition of  effectual  aid  at  such  a  crisis,  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late. Even  on  selfish  grounds,  to  take  the  lowest  view,  such 
societies  recommend  themselves  as  the  most  economical  as 
well  as  most  effectual  charity.  There  have  been  instances  in 
which  even  parish  vestries  have  found  their  advantsge  in  ad- 
vancing small  loans  to  poor  parishioners,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  down  altogether  in  fortune  and  in  character,  and  so 
becoming  permanently  a  charge  and  burden  to  the  parish. 
But  parish  officers  and  vestrymen  are  not  often  disposed  to 
calculate  thus  correctly,  or  to  feel  thus  liberally.  They  lesis- 
hte  only  for  the  moment,  and,  to  save  a  penny,  will  often 
waste  a  pound. 

It  is  only  by  a  judicious  extension  of  the  exertions  of  private 
benevolence,  that  the  evils  of  pauperism  can  be  mitigated,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  parochial  burdens  be  diminished.  The  poor 
require  help,  and  that  does  not  always  mean  money.  Let  him 
who  would  devolve  his  oblimtions  to  pity  the  poor  and  succour 
the  needy,  on  the  parish  officer  and  tne  magistrate,  remember 
that  a  day  is  coming  when  they  cannot  answer  for  him.  It  is 
in  vmf tiif  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  that,  we  are  told,  pure 
and  undefiled  reli||ion  is  best  exemplified  ; — that  religion  wnosa 
two  moat  .distingmshing  features— there  put  for  the  essence  of 
Christianity  itself,*— are  mercy  and  punty.    To  the  one,  our 
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Saviour  has  annexed  and  liipii^d  (be  promise  of  mercy  ;  Wlrifo 

the  other  is  enrorced  by  that  solemn  sanction,  that  only  *'  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God." 


Art.  VIII.    FriendMft  Offering.    A  literary^  Album.    Edited  by 
Thomas  K.  Henrey.  18mo.  pp«  34f8.  ( U  plales).    London.  1S87* 

A  FTER  the  notice  of  the  Literary  Souvenir  and  the  Forget- 
*^  me-not  in  our  last.Number  was  committed  to  the  press, 
the  present  publication^  which  is  of  the  same  description  and 
pretensions,  was  put  into  our  hands.  The  Contributors  are 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  those  whose  names  have  already 
oeen  given^  to  wit :  li.  E.  L.,  Mrs.  Hemans,  James  Montgo- 
mery, Bernard  Barton,  the  Rev.  T.  Dale,  R.  Neele,  T.  Hood« 
the  Kev.  G.  Croly,  Miss  Roberts,  Horace  Smith,  J.  Bowring, 
J.  Oalt,  Miss  Mitibrd,  D.  L.  Richardson,  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele^ 
W.  Jerdan,  John  Clare,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Porchester^ 
T.  K.  Hervey,  &c.  As  specimens  of  the  Contents,  we  give  the 
following. 

<  FADING  FLOWERS.    By  Mrs.  Hkmaks, 

*  0  pole  and  drsoptng  flowers  I 

Ye  that  so  orightly  meet  the  morning's  eye ! 
Is  there  no  sorrow  in  your  native  bowers 
That  thus  ye  die  ? 

<  Are  there  not  folded  wings 

On  the  green  boughs  ?— «  silence  and  a  gloom 
Amidst  the  leaves  and  all  the  breathing  things 
That  loved  your  bloom  ? 

'  No !  the  rejoicing  bee 
There  woos  the  violets,  as  at  early  dawn ; 
And  o'er  the  elastic  sod,  in  tameless  glee. 

Still  bounds  the  fawn. 

'  And  the  rich  bank  ye  crown'd. 
By  the  wood's  fount,  yet  hears  a  thousand  songs 
Float  through  the  branches,  trembling  far  around 

With  happy  throngs. 

<  Wherefore,  to  us  alboei 

Of  all  that  walk  the  warm  and  laughing  earth, 
Bring  ye  sad  thoughts  of  Hope  and  Beauty  gone. 
And  vanished  Mirth } 

*  Why  nrast  year  fading  bells, 

With  the  fant  sweetness  of  your  parting  bvdatb* 
Remind  us  but  of  sorrowful  fiiruwellsi 
Decay  and  Death  i 


*  Simlj,  k  fa  to  tMch 
Our  hearti,  bjr  oonTene  witt  Iheif  ehangeAil  lot, 
Ttet»  'midtt  the  gloriet  whidi  Ibe  blight  tan  reach* 

Our  Home  is  not.' 

>Ve  need  not  underwrite  these  beantifol  stantas  with  any 
encomiom^  but  may  remark,  that  they  please  us  the  more  for 
reminding  ua  of  the  manner  of  our  elaer  poets.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  next  specimen  that  we  shall  take»  which  is  a 
pdpable  imitation  of  the  quaintness  of  the  old  school. 

<  FLOWERS.    By  T.  HooPs  Esq. 

<  I  will  not  bare  the  nad  Clytia* 
Whose  bead  is  turned  by  the  son : 

T&e  tulip  is  a  courtly  quean, 

Wbooif  tbereforet  I  will  shun; 
The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench ; 

The  Tiolet  is  a  nun ; 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  roscfy 

The  queen  of  erety  one. 

*  The  pea  is  but  a  wanton  witch 

In  too  much  haste  to  wed. 
And  dssps  her  ring*  on  every  hand : 

The  woirs*bane  I  should  dread: 
Nor  will  1  dreary  rosemaiye 

lliat  always  mounis  the  dead ; 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose 

With  her  cheeks  of  tasder  red. 

<  The  lily  fa  all  in  white  like  a  saint. 
And  so  fa  no  mate  ibr  me ; 

And  the  daisy's  cheek  fa  tipp'd  with  a  Uush, 

She  fa  of  such  low  degree : 
Jasmine  fa  sweet  and  has  many  lores. 

And  the  broom's  betrothed  to  the  bee; 
But  I  wOl  plight  with  the  dain^  rose, 

For  Surest  of  all  fa  she !» 

The  following  very  pleasing  Teiaea  are  by  Ihe  Editor. 

<  A  CONTRAST.    By  T.  K.  Hsavn,  Esq. 

<  I  sit  in  my  lonely  mood  ^* 
No  smiling  eyes  are  near  ;-* 

And  there  fa  not  a  sound  in  my  solitude. 
Save  the  voice  in  my  dreammg  ear. 

^  The  friends  whom  I  loved,  in  light. 

Are  seen  through  a  twilight  dim ; 
Like  ftiries  behela  in  a  moonlight  dgfat. 

Or  heard  in  a  &r«off  hymn ! 
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<  The  hopes  of  qrjr  youth  are  tii^ajp 

M7  home  and  its  early  dreams : 
I  am  fiu*  from  the  land  where  1  osed  to  pby, 
A  childy  by  iu  thousand  streams  1 

<  Yet  noWf  in  my  lonely  hour. 

What  visions  of  bliss  are  mine  1 
For  mr  spirit  is  ruled  by  a  spell  of  power ; 
Ana  the  spell  and  the  power  are  thine! 

*  I  have  mixed  in  the  courtly  throngs 
And  smiled  with  the  smihi>e  crowds 

When  Che  kugh.was  li^ht«  and  the  revd  ioog» 
And  the  mirth  was  hieh  and  knid. 


*  I  have  watched  the  lightning-flash 

Of  beauty's  playful  eve. 
As  it  gleam'd  beneath  toe  long,  dark  lash. 
Like  a  stai*  in  a  moopless  sky. 

*  I  have  beea  where  gentle  tones 

Grew  gentler  for  my  sake. 
And  seen  soft  smiles— those  lovely  ones 
Which  make  young  bosoms  ache. 

«  Yet,  hi  those  brightest  hours, 

What  loliely  thoughts  were  mine! 
For  the  heart  has  but  one  spring  of  flowers. 

And  my  heart  and  its  flowers  were  thine  !* 

We  have  deemed  ij.  but  fi^ir  to  notice  this  rival  publication* 
but  shall  refrain  from  criticism. 


.n*. 
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A«T.  IX.    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATIOy. 


Mr.  BiAhTing  bas  in  the  prew,  a  vo- 
kiine  OK  tbe  Uwniture  and  Poetry  of 
PoUimI,  which  will  ipeedily  be  pob* 
liabed. 

In  the  praiiv^Iiutnictive  Poeni  for 
yoang  Cottager!,  by  Mary  R.  Stock- 
dale. 

Harly  in  February  will  be  pablithed, 
in  13mOb»  An  Argooieni  for  the   Bible,* 
drawo  fron  tbe   Character  and  Har«> 
mooy  of   its  Snbjeetf.    By  the   Rer. 
Daeid  M'Nieoll. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Tbe  His- 
tory, Conititatiooa  Roles  of  Discipline, 
aod  Cottfetsion  of  J'aith  of  the  Cal« 
▼ioistie  MethodisU  in  Wales. 
-  Shortly  will  be  published,  a  volume 
of  Basays  on  Literary  Subjects.  By  T. 
Hathaway  of  Bishop's  SlerCford. 

Speedily  will  be  poblished,  in  4t0U> 
£«ekl^s  Temple :  being  an  attempt  to 
delineate  the  Structure  of  tbe  Holy 
Edifice,  Its  Courts,  Chambers,  Qate«, 
fcc.  fcc.,  as  «lescrrtbed  in  the  last  nine 
chapters  of  the  book  of  RiekieL  Il- 
lustrated with  plates.  By  Joseph  Is- 
reels 

Nearly  ready  for  publication.  Me- 
moirs of  the  lite  and  Character  of  Mr. 
Hubert  Spmee  (Ute  Bookseller  of 
York) :  with  some  information  respect- 
ing the  introduction  of  Methodism  into 
York  and  the  neijchboorhood,  &e.  &c 
By  Richard  Burdekm. 

The  Rer.  Mr.  Fry,  Rector  of  Desford, 
has  neaiiy  ready  for  publication,  A  New 
Translation  and  Bxposition  of  tbe  very 
ancient  Book  of  Job,  with  Notes.  In 
one  vol.  8vA. 

•  An  Account  of  Public  Charities,  di- 
gested from  tbe  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners un  Charitable  Foundations; 
with  notes  and  comments.  By  the  Erli- 
torof  «<The  Cabinet  Lawyer.*'  Will 
be  published  January  1,  and  continued 
in  monthly  parts,  until  completed,  in 
about  10  parts. 

On  tbe  1st  of  January  will  be  pub- 
Hsbed,  An  Inquiry  into 4 be  .Expediency 
of  introducing  a  Theological  Faculty, 
into  the  System  of  the  University  of 
London.  By  the  Rer.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL.  D. 
Honorary  Secretary  to  Conncit 

Mr.  W.  Jerons,  Jun.  bas  iothe  press, 
Systematk  Morality;  or,  a  Treatise 
00  the  Theory  aod  Practice  of  Human 


Duty,  on  tbe  grounds  of  Natural  KtXU 
gioo.     In  9  vols.  8vow 

Shortly  will  be  published.  The  Unioo 
Collection  i>(  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Sotigs, 
additional  to  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of 
Dr.  Watts  ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  ahd  the  socisl  circle,  the  fomily, 
and  the  closet.  In  this  Collection,  it  is 
intended  to  bfing  into  one  view  the. 
Iieauties  of  the  best  composers.'  Kvau- 
gelical  sentiaient,  combined  with  the 
charms  of  poetry,  and  ardour  of  devoti- 
ooal  feeling,  with  becoming  dignity  of 
expression,  have  been  considered  tbe 
chief  requisites.  Hymqs  of  a  contro- 
versial nature  on  baptism,  will  not  he 
introduced. 

Early  ia  February  will  be  published, 
Emma  Ak  irs^ao ;  a  Narrative  of  the 
striking  vicissitudes  and  peculiar  trials 
of  her  eventful  life.  By  the  Author  of 
Sophia  de  Ussauj  the  Faithful  Servant, 
or  History  of  Elisabeth  Allen,  Ice.  Part 
I.  price  ds. 

Preparing  for  tbe  press.  Memoirs  of 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Qrimshaw,  A.B.  Mi- 
nister of  Howarth,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York ;  oompited  from 
his  diary,  and  other  original  docomencs, 
never  before  published.  To  which  will 
be  added,  a  volume  of  bis  works,  fi^m 
origiosi  M.S.S.  consisting  of  '*  Esperi- 
ences  j"  **  The  Nature,  Sute,  and  Coo- 
duct  of  a  Christian  ;*'  **  The  Important 
Duly  of  Instnicting,  Administering,  and 
Reclaiming  Sinners  from  the  Evil  of 
their  Ways;**  *«Tbe  Believer's  Golden 
Chain,"  ace  Ice.    By  James  Everett. 

At>o,  by  the  same  Author,  Wesleyan 
Methodtom  in  Msnchcster  and  its  vici- 
nity, compreliendinic  Cheshire,  Lanca- 
shire,, aod  part  of  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire. * 

The  Rev.  II.  Jeanes,  of  Chtrmontby 
has  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  A  Gene- 
ral Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names  (of  persons  and  places),  com-' 
prebending  all  those  found  in  tbe  Holy 
Scriptures,  thp  Greek  and  Roman  Clas- 
sics, and  every  one  of  note  in  every 
department  of  modern  literature;  the' 
whole  exhibited,  for  oonvenience  of  re- 
ference, in  one  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, in  which  each  word  will  be  divided 
and  accented,  and  the  sound  of  every 
syllsble  distinctly  shewn  enetly  as  It 
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OQgbt  |o  bf  prooovQeeti,  aQOordiag  to 
the  moflt  approved  pr^nclple^  aod  gene- 
ral ange.  lo  1  vol.  Sva  Price  to  tab- 
scribers,  9i.  to  Don-subieriberB,  I0s.6d. 
In  this  work  the  Author  has  been  at- 
listed  by  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the 
age,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  gna- 
rantpe  to  the  poWe  for  its  correctness. 
The  Antbor  of  "  London  in  the  Olden 
Time"  is  engaged  on  a  second  Volomei 
comprising  Tales  illnstrntive  of  the 
manners,  habits,  and  snperatitions  of 
its  Inhabitants,  from  the  12th  to  the 
1  dth  century ;  in  which  the  state  of  min- 
strelsy, the  form  and  proeeedings  of 
taking  sanctuary,  the  ancient  inttitntions 
for  archery,  and  the  superstitions  relat- 
ng  to  talivmaDS  and  astrology  will  be 


esMhlted,  together  vith  skdehea  of  Sr 
Johan  FroisMTt,  Geoffry  Ghaueer  Dame 
Jnliana  Beraer,  aod  others.  The  work 
will  appear  early  in  the  spring. 

On  the  1st  of  Febrwaiy  will  be  pab* 
lished.  No.  I.  of  a  series  of  Views  in 
the  West  Indies ;  engraved  from  draw- 
iBgs  taken  recently  in  the  isiaatfa,  with 
letter^press  explanatiooa  made  from  ac- 
tual obserrations.  The  intentioo  of 
this  work  is  to  convey  m  faitlifbl  ontKae 
of  the  existing  state  of  SJaveiy  in  the 
British  Islands  {  the  eo«tiime  of  the 
Negroet ;  the  process  of  Sugartaakiag, 
&c. ;  and  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  scenery  in  the  aeverel  eoloiiies.  Each 
Numljer  to  contain  four  fiolUDred  views 
to  imitate  drawings. 


Art.  X.     LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AOttcuLTuaa. 

The  Natural  and  Agricultural  History 
of  Peat  Moss,  or  Tuif  Bog  ;  to  which 
are  annexed,  Corroborative  Writings, 
Correspondence,  and  Observations  on 
the  qualities  of  Feat  or  Fen  Earth,  ice 
By  Audrew  Steele.    8vo.  I08.6d. 

ptm  AaTS. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  Fn^lish 
CitieSy  from  drawings  by  G.  F.  Rtibson. 
Edited  by  J.  Brittoo,  F.S.A.  fcc  No.  L 
Containing  Eight  Engravings.  Medium 
4to,  II.  Is.;  imperial  4to.  21. ;  imperial 
4to.  proofs  and  etchings,  41.  4s. 

HisToar. 

Memoirs  of  Zehlr-Ed-Din  Muham- 
med  Saber,  Emperor  of  Bindnstan. 
Written  by  himself,  in  the  Jaghtii  Tur- 
ki  i  and  translated  partly  by  the  late 
John  Leyden.  Esq.  M.D«,  ami  partly  by 
William  Erskipc,  Esq.  With  Notes  and 
a  Geographical  and  Historical  Introduc- 
tion ;  with  a  map  of  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Oxns  and  laxartes,  and  a 
Memoir  regarding  its  construction,  by 
C  Waddington,  Esq.  of  the  East  Indie 
Company's  Bogineers.    4ta  SI.  12s.  6d. 

MIDICIXI. 

Intfoductory  I^ecture  on  Anatomy^ 
4eliv^red  at  the  New  Medical  Schaol» 
Alder«getet*stnat,  Oct.  9,  1620,    By  F. 


Observations  on  the  Causes,  Symp- 
toms, and  Treatment -kdf  OeraegeineDt 
of  the  Miod.  Founded  on  an  exteoaivt 
Moral  and  Medical  PrscUce  in  the 
Treatment  of  Lunalici.  By  P.  S.  Koigbt, 
M.D.    8vo.  7a.  6d. 

THIOLOOY. 

Mominir  and  Evening  Prayera  for  one 
Month,  with  other  occasiooal  Fornsa  for 
the  use  of  families.  By  the  Rev.  Jaaaes 
Richardson,  M.  A.  one  of  the  Vioers  of 
York  Minstef.     lOmo.  3s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  Daily  end 
Occasional  Prayers  for  thenseof  yoong 
persons.  ls.6d.  neatly  bound.  A  cheap 
edition  for  distribution,   6d.  sewed* 

Sabbath  Meditatioos,  in  Prose  nod 
Verse.  Vol.  II.  for  the  Year  1827.  By 
the  Rev.  John  East,  M.  A.  ]8mo.  3s.  6d. 
An  Historical  Review  of  Papal  end 
Cencilier  Infallibility.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Keary,  Rector  of  Nunnmgton,  York* 
shire.  ISmo.  5s. 

Parochial  Sermdnt.  By  the  Rev.  C 
Bradley,  Viear  of  Glasbury,  Brecon. 
8ro.  10s.  6d. 

The  Sunday  School  Catechiit  By 
the  Widov  of  a  ClergyoMn.  IBbm. 
Ia.«d^ 

Sermons  and  Plana  of  Sermona,  ae» 
leoted  from  the  M.S.&  of  the  late  Rev. 
Joshua  Benson.  Vol.  VL  vith  Pnface 
and  Indeiea  to  thm  vhele  Wbriu  Bro. 
6e. 


THE 


KCLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  FEBRUARY,  1827. 


Art.  I.  1.    A  Treaiite  on  Diei,  toiik  a  View  to  uiabtiskf  on 

Gnmnd$9  a  Syttem  of  Rtda^  for  the  PreYention  and  Cure  of  the 
Diteatet  iocioent  to  a  disordered  Slate  of  the  Di|{eatiTe  Functiona. 
By  J.  A.  Fftrit,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  ol  the  Royal  College  of 
nyiiciaosy  Ac.  ftc,  8to.  London*  1826. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  ImSgeiUon  ondiU  Comeqneneetf  called  Ncrvoms  and 
BUiem  CompUmii  #  with  Obsenrattoni  on  the  Organic  Diaeaaea 
in  which  they  sometimea  terminate.  By  A.  P*  W.  Philip*  MD. 
F.R«S«  &c«  &C    Sto*  London. 


S.  An  Ettay  on  Morbid  SennKUt^  of  the  Stomach  and  Boweb  as  iie 
jpTOJomaU  Cause  and  charaetenstic  Condition  qf  Indigestion^  Ner^ 
wms  Irritabitityt  Mental  Despondenetf%  Hypoenondriasisp  Sfc*  Sfc.  s 
to  which  are  preBxed,  Ohaerrationa  on  the  Diaeasea  and  Regimen 
of  Invalida  on  their  Return  from  hot  and  nnhealtby  Climatea.  By 
Jamea  Johnaon,  MJ).  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciana,  &c. 
8vo,    London* 

4.  Lectmres  on  Digestion  and  Diet.    By  Charlea  Turner  Thackrah, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sorgeona  of  London ;  of  the 
Society  de  Medictoe  pratique  de  Faria,    Ac     8vo.    London. 

5.  A  View  rfthe  Stmetwre^  Functions,  and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach 
atul  AUmeniary  Otvans  of  the  Human  Bod^f  with  PhyaioWical 
Obaer?ationa  and  Remarka  upon  the  Qualitiea  and  Effecta  of  Food 
and  fermented  Liquors.  By  Thoroaa  Hare*  FX.S.  See*  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.    Sto.  London.  1825. 

tf.  A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bonds, 
Bilious  and  Nervous  Affections  .*  with  an  Attempt  to  correct  many 
prevailing  Errors  in  Diet,  Exerdae,  &c.  Being  an  Exposition 
of  tlie  moat  approved  Meana  for  the  Improvement  and  Prcaerta* 
tion  of  Health.  By  George  iShipman,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeona  m  London.    Svo.    London.   1825. 

7.  Ji  Letter  on  the  Medicat  Emplomnent  of  White  Mustard  Seed.  By 
n  Miwnbejr  of  the  Lopdon  Uoucge  of  Suigeona.  8vo.  London. 
18S6. 

T  ia  aomewhnt  hnsiilinting  to  the  dignity,  and  mortifying  to 
the  preteneiona  of  the  medical  art,  to  find  often,  that  its 
Vol.  XXVII.  N.S.  K 
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highest  stretch  of  acquirement  in  reference  to  practical  valae, 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  dicta  of  unassisted  reason,  or  in- 
deed the  nice  instinct  of  common  sense. 

A  formidable  array  of  title-pages  we  have  here  presented 
to  our  readers.  The  authors  of  the  several  volumes  are  all 
men  of  considerable  respectability,  some  of  them  of  no  small 
professional  renown,  and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are 
of  high  and  general  interest  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  information  they  convey  ?  Do 
they  not  commence  and  terminate  b}r  maaifestine  what  was 
■nmctently  manifest  before,  viz.,  that  sins  against  we  stomach 
are  sins  a^inst  the  whole  frame ;  and,  that  if  you  go  to  undue 
lengths,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  your  food,  yoa  wiU 
be  visited  with  more  or  less  of  immediate  suffering,  and  en- 
counter considerable  risk  of  radical  and  lasting  mischief. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  common-place  with  which  tieatiset 
on  diet  and  digestion  must  necessarily  in  part  be  made  up, 
they  will,  if  ptoperiy  executed,  be  founa  replete  with  in* 
terestinff  matter.  It  may  also  be  urged  in  justification  of  this 
class  of  works,  that  dietetic,  like  religious  precepts,  how 
obvious  and  important  soever,  require  to  be*  repeatedly  en* 
fbrced  and  practically  applied.  A  particular  mode  too  of 
putting  even  the  most  common  truthsi  may  occasionally  be 
productive  of  beneficial  sequence.  There  ore  no  persons,  for 
instance,  unconscious  of  the  impropriety  of  lengthening  out 
their  daily  meal  to  the  extent  of  producing  even  the  sliebtesl 
uncomfortable  sensation  in  their  stomach.  But  we  verily  be- 
lieve,  (shall  we  condescend  .to  say,  that  we  speak  now  firom 
our  own  feelines  and  experience?)  Uiat  this  impropriety  will  be 
more  forcibly  Utan  ever  impressed  on  the  mind,  after  perusing 
the  striking  observations  in  which  Dr.  James  Johnson  ex* 
patiates  on  this  one  particular. 

At  any  rate,  the  pnysiology  of  that  organization  throngh  the 
medium  of  which  matter  exterior  to  our  bodies  btcoines  con- 
verted into  an  actual  integral  portion  of  their  substMice,  can* 
not  fail  of  afibrding  to  the  contemplative .  and  inquisitive,  ma* 
terials  of  interesting  research,  it  is  principidly  under  this 
feeling  that  we  en^se  in  the  disauisition  conaeoted  wkh  the 
general  subject  or  tne  volumes  nefore  us;  and  we  are  not 
without  hopes  of  being  aUe  to  furnish  a  paper  whieh  shall  be 
both  instructive  in  its  philosophical  bearing,  and  useful  in  its 
practicsl  api^catioa. 

It  mav  not  be  umnterssting,  in  the  first  place,  to  exhibit 
briefly  tne  general  anatomv  of  the  digestive  apparatus/  and  to 
explain  the  rationale  of  tne  digestive  process ;  extending  in 
both  cases  the  signification  of  tM  term  digestion,  to  the^pmole 
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f^f  ibe  cbanges  which  the  wgetia  undergoes.  It  will  then  be 
oar  business  slightly  to  advert  to  the  connexion  which  obtains 
between  the  digestive  and  other  functions  of  the  animal  econo- 
my ;-^to  treat  of  the  questions  respecting  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity  of  food  and  drink  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  man; — to  inauire  into  the  principles  and  sources  by  and 
through  which  tne  digestire  process  oecomes  interrupted  ;-*to 
dwell  a  liule  upon  die  remote  and  indirect,  as  well  as  imme- 
diate consequences  of  such  derangement;  and  finally,  to 
speak  on  tbe  best  methods  of  ipvevention  «nd  cure,  as  com« 

£rehended  under  the  heads  of  Dietv  RegimeD,  and  Domestao 
[edicinak. 

«  When  leod  is  Idken  bto  the  mouth/  says  Mr.  Hare,  *  it  has 
sfanply  to  undergo  Bwchaoiesi  diviaion  from  tiie  teeth,  ssaisted  by  the 
tongue  snd  furrowed  suifiice  of  the  pslste,  snd  ^to)  receive  an  ad- 
mixture of  mliva,  which  it  a  chemical  medium  or  fitting  it  for  asaimi- 
Istioo  with  these  fluids  wiiich  are  ai^plied  to  tlie  stomMh  from  other 
•ources.  The  motions  of  the  jaws  sud  toogue  tend  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  saliva  by  the  stimuhu  wliich  their  muscular  apparatus 
commuMcatea  to  tbe  respective  glands.  The  teeth  fumiah  the  firat 
9meehanical9^  towarda  the  dcgeaSoa  of  our  food  i  the  saliva  fomiabes 
the  firat  chewmotd  alep.'    ( Hare.) 

*  After  due  maaticalion  sad  the  free  eAision  of  laliva,  tbe  tongue 
places  on  ita  back  the  pulpy  mam,  and  contracting  on  ita  baae,  pro- 
jects the  load  into  tbepwynx — tbe  principal  cavity  of  the  tkrost,  or, 
m  it  msy  be  considered  in  the  preaent  ^diacuaatoo,  an  expsuaioo  of 
the  comaMm  alimentary  Cube.  At  the  time  that  tbe  tongue  propels 
the  OMMof  food,  the  uraades  elevate  and  enlarge  the  pbsfynx,ss  tbe 
mouth  of  a  com-aaok  ia  beki  for  the  reception  of  grain. 

*  There  are  four  openings  Into  the  pbacvnx  |--uie  firatf  that  which 
communicates  with  the  mouth ;  the  second,  that  which  communicates 
with  the  noatrila ;  the  third,  tbst  of  tbe  glottia  which  opena  on  it  from 
the  sir»tube ;  snd  tbe  fourth,  tbe  oaaopbaa iia  or  gullet,  ike  ooniinuatiom 
of  ike  aUmaUtirv  carnal  to  ike  iiamacL  It  ia  apparent  thatf  in  deglu« 
titjon,  the  food  muit  be  wholly  excluded  from  tbe  first  three,  and 
enter  only  tbe  gullet.  Accordingly,  we  find,  when  the  tongue  caats 
it  from  the  mouth,  the  paaaage  to  the  noatrUa  ia  cloaed  by  a  fleaby 
eortain  which,  haagina  ftom  the  palate,  u  carried  backwarda  andup- 
w«rda  by  tbe  action  of  appropriate  muaclea  and  tbe  prenure  of  tbe 
dcacemmig  food;  while  toe  entrance  to  the  air*tube  (the  windpipe) 
ia  covered  by  a  curioua  little  lid,  which  the  tongue  forcea  at  the  aame 
time  on  tbe  glottia.  Tbeae  atructurea  are  peculisriy  besutiful  and 
well  deaervii^  attention.'    (Thackrsb.) 

It  is  said,  thai  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter  never  lectured  on* 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  that  structure,  the  aboTO  brief 
but  good  description  of  which  we  have  borrowed  from  two  of 
the  writers  whose  works  are  before  us,  without  discovering 
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more  than  commoo  ardour  in  his  style  of  ezpressioD,  arisiocf 
from  his  admiration  of  that  wonderful  adaptation  of  parts  and 
principles  which  is  so  exceedingly  conspicuona  in  this  portion 
of  the  animal  structure  and  economy. 

The  gullet,  passing  down  between  the  vertebra  of  the  back 
posteriorly  and  the  wind-pipe  anterioriy,  terminates  in  the  sto- 
mach, at  its  left  extremity.  This  organ,  the  stomach,  is  a 
membranous  pouch,  which  lies  across  the  upper  an4  left  part 
of  the  abdomen,  immediately  under  the  diapnragm,  and  be- 
tween the  spleen,  which  is  on  its .  left  side,  and  the  liver  on  the 
right.  U  is  not,  properly  speaking,  at  the  left  extremity  of 
the  stomach  that  the  opening  is  made  into  it  from,  the  gallet; 
for  there  is  a  considerable  curvature  from  the  orifice,  by  which 
the  food  that  passes  into  the  stomach,  is  partly  prevented  from, 
returning;  while,  at  the  opposite  extremity, — that  by  which 
the  organ  is  connected  with  the  intestine8,-^we  find  a  Uiicken- 
ing  or  doubling  of  its  coat,  which  so  projects  from  the  orifice 
towards  the  intestine,  that  a  sort  of  valve  is  formed,  also  pre- 
venting regurgitation ;  and  a  ring  of  fibres  is  also  found  here, 
which  constitutes  a  sort  of  spAimr/es  to  the  stomach,  yielding 
and  contracting  according  to  the  demands  of  the  organ  under 
different  circumstances. 

We  shall  not  enter  further  into  an  anatomical  description  of 
the  intestines,  than  by  statin^t  that  along  a  great  portion  of 
their  internal  surface,  numberless  small  vessels  arise  by  open 
mouths  that  are  destined  to  convey  the  nutritions  part  of  the 
food  into  the  blood-vessels.  These  vessels,  which  are  called 
lacteals  from  the  milky  appearance  of  their  contents,  pass,  in 
their  way  on  to  the  blood  vessels,  through  a  large  number  of 
glands,  called  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  which  are  often  the 
seat  and  source  of  much  disease,  especially  in  the  infantile 
period  of  life.  Having  traversed  these  glands,  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels become  fewer  and  larger,  so  as  to  form  a  set  of  trunks 
that  ultimately  unite  into  the  Thoracic  duct,  which  opens 
directly  into  one  of  the  lai^e  veins  of  the  body  (the  subcla- 
vian), and  thus  pours  the  cnyle  at  once  into  the  nmss  of  circa* 
latin^  blood. 

This  is.  not  the  whole  of  the  digestive  or  assimilating  orga- 
nization ;  but  we  must  here  suspend  our  description,  in  oraer 
to  point  out  the  alteration  which  the  aliment  undergoes  while 
yet  in  the  stomach,  which  alteration  constitutes  the  main 
portion  of  the  digestive  process. 

Upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  a  tine  membrane 
is  every  where  expanded,  which  secretes  the  fluid  called  the 
gastric  juice,  respecting  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
which,  much  discrepancy  of  statement  has  obtained.    This  has 
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partly  arisen  from  the  extreme  difiBcuIty  attendant  upon  the 
collecting  of  the  liquid  unconnected  with  other  secretions 
that  are  poured  out  from  the  same  membrane  which  supplies 
the  liquid  in  question. 

*  It  is .  moreover  by  no  means  improbsbley'  remarks  Dr*  Parity 
*  chat  this  liquid  may  vary  in  different  stomachs,  or  even  in  the  same 
stomach  under  different  circumstances.    Majendie  observes,  that  tlie 
contact  o{  different  sorts  of  food  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  may 
possibly  influence  its  composition.    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the 
sastrio  juice  vsries  in  different  animals ;  for  example,  that  of  man  is 
incapable  of  acting  (readily)  on  bones,  while  that  of  the  dog  digests 
these  substances  perractly.    From  the  best  authorities  on  thb  subjectt 
the  true  gsstric  juice  would  seem  to  be  a  glairv  fluid  not  very  dif- 
fusible in  water,  and  possessing  the  power  of  coagulating  certain 
fluids  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  Dr.  Fordyoe  slates,  that  six  or  seven 
sprains  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  infused  in  water,  gave  a 
liquor  which  coagulated  more  than  a  hundred  ounces  of  milk.  Some 
authors  have  regarded  it  as  colourless  and  without  taste  or  smell* 
while  others  have  described  it  as  being  acidulous.    Dr.  Young,  of 
Edinburgh,  is  stated  to  have  found,  that  an  infusion  of  the  inner  coat 
of  the  stomach,  which  had  been  previously  washed  with  water,  and 
afterwards  with  a*  dilute  solufion  of  carbonate  of  potass,  still  retained 
the  power  of  coagulating  milk  very  readily.     We  see,  therefore,  how 
iinfoiinded  that  opinion  is,  which  attributes  to  the  potation  of  water, 
the  mischief  of  diluting  the  giistric  fluid,  and  thus  of  weakening  the 
digestive  process.    The  coagulating  and  efficient  principle,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  evidently  not  diffusible  in  that  liquicl.     Arter  one  fit  of 
vomiting,  should  another  take  place  afler  a  short  interval,  the  matter 
brought  up  will  be  little  more  than  water  with  a  slight  saline  im- 
pregnation and  some  mucus ;  it  will  not  be  found  to  possess  any 
power  of  coagulating;    which.  Dr.  Fordyco    observes,  evidently 
shows,  that  even  water,  flowing  from  ,the  exhalents,  and  which  we 
should  therefore  expect  would  throw  off  the  whole  of  any  substance 
from  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  is  incapable  of  detaching  the  gastric 
juice*' 


The  gastric  juice.  Dr.  Paris  adds,  '  is  remarkable  for  three 
'  qualities^a  coagulating,  an  antiputrescent,  and  a  solvent 
*  power.*  The  well-known  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  of 
Reaumur,  and  of  Stevens,  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  as  to 
the  last  of  these  qualities ;  and  the  coagulating  principle  ia 
rende'red  evident,  as  well  by  what  has  already  been  advanced^ 
aa  by  the  fact,  that  milk  coagulates  instantly  upon  being  ex- 

B>sed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  even  out  of  the  body, 
ut  the  experiments  of  Thackrah  have  thrown  some  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  Fordyce*s  inference  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  this  fluid  in  correcting  putrefaction.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
change  operated  upon  alunent  by  the  digestive  juice,  ia  more 
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analogous  to  soladon/ than  to  any  other  principle  inflaencmf^ 
inanimate  matter ;  yet,  it  is  a  solution  of  a  speeific  kind,  ao- 
companied  with  a  pecaliar  kind  of  action ;  and  all  attempts  at 
establishing  an  analogy  between  the  action  of  chemical  agents 
npon  dead  matter  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  have 
proved  completely  abortire.  '  Some  physiologists/  said  John 
Hunter,  while  addressing  bis  pupils,  '  wilt  have  it,  that  the 
^  stomach  is  a  mill ;  others,  that  it  is  a  fennen ting-vat ;  others,. 
'  again,  that  it  is  a  stew-pan.  But  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  it 
'  is  neither  a  mill,  a  fermenting-vat,  nor  a  stew-pan,  bat  a  tto^ 

*  mach,  gentlemen,  a  stomach.*^ 

When  large  masses  of  aliment  are  received  into  the  stomach, 
and  only  nart  of  it  at  a  time  can  be  exposed  to  the  internal 
snrfece  or  the  oigan,  so  as  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
gastric  secretion,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  prin- 
ciple, or  in  what  manner,  the  several  portions  of  the  fooa  are 
successively  made  to  come  into  contact  with  it,  and  so  to  be 
acted  upon  as  that  the  whole  shall  be  duly  changed  into 
chyme. 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip  has  made  several  observations  on  the 
stomachs  of  rabbits-  which  had  been  killed  at  different  periods 
after  having  taken  food ;  and  be  remarks,  that 

'  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  ejre  on  examining  the  stomach  of 
those  animals  which  have  lately  eaten,  is,  that  the  new  is  never 
mixed  with  the  old  food.  The  former  is  always  found  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  old  food ;  except  that,  on  the  upper 
party  between  the  new  food  and  the  smaller  curvature  of  tlie  stomachy 
there  is  sometimes  little  or  no  old  food.* 

And  he  goes  on  to  state— 

*  that,  in  proportion  as  the  food  is  digested,  it  is  moved  along  the 
great  curvature,  where  the  change  in  it  is  rendered  more  perfect,  to 
uie  pyloric  portion.  Thus,  the  layer  of  food  lying  next  tne  sarfitoe 
of  tiie  stomach  is  first  digested,  and,  in  proportion  as  this  undergoes 
the  proper  change,  and  is  moved  on  by  the  muscular  action  of  the 
itomach,  that  next  in  turn  succeeds  to  undergo  the  same  change.' 

Mr.  Thackrah,  however,  maintains  that,  the  gastric  secretion 
being  called  forth  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  aliment 
taken,  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  food  becomes  at  length  per- 

— — ^ — ■ ~ —  -^-  „, 

s  John  Hunter  here  alludes  to  the  futile  attempts  of  former  phv- 
siologists  to  refer  digestion  to  attrition,  feFmentation,  and  heat  It 
was  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  this  great  man,  that  be  investi* 
gated  the  principles  and  phenomena  of  life  upon  their  own  grounds, 
without  attempting  any  forced  analogies  with  other  departments  of 
nature* 
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▼aded  in  a  direct  way»  witkoiit  the  necenily  of  tbote  evnoonly 
eucoMsive  movMiieots  wUch  the  experiments  of  Dr«  Philip  led 
faim  to  infer,  always  have  place.  Even  Mr.  Thackra^,  iaaeed, 
admits,  that  the  portion  of  aliment  which  is  in  immediate  con« 
lact  with  the  stomach,  will  be  most  dissolved,  and  that,  in  order 
to  move  this  onwards  towards  the  rieht  extremity  of  the  organ, 
and  thns  to  make  way  for  that  which  is  less  affected,  the  fibres 
of  the  mascniar  coat  are  thrown  into  snccessive  action,  and 
the  peristaltic  or  vermicnlar  motion  is  produced ;  a  motion 
vrhich  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary 
oaaal,  and  by  rtrtue  of  which  the  gradual  propulsion  of  the 
aliment  is  produoad. 

The  right  extremity  of  the  stomach,  or  that  by  which  the 
organ  joins  the  intestines,  is  called  by  anatomists  the  Pylo* 
ran ;  and  says  Mr.  Thackreh,  with  a  liveliness  of  manner  bor* 
dering.  perhaps^  on  bad  taste : 

*71ie  office  of  this  door-keeper  is  note  linecure.  He  must  ex- 
amine the  qualificstiona  of  every  spplicaiity  and  allow  those  only  that 
are  in  a  suitable  state  to  pass  Kis  portal.  Accordingly,  the  muscular 
ring  contracting,  drives  back  all  undigested  matter,  and  compels  it  to 
perform  again  the  round  of  the  stomach.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  mrloros,  like  other  oflkers,  may,  by  repeated  solicitation,  be  in* 
duced  to  transgress  his  orders ;  for  clasp-knives,  halfpence,  and,  I 
believe  also,  pence  and  crowas,  have  been  sent  throqgh  the  anertnre* 
It  is  related  that  Vaillant,  when  pursued  by  oofsair^  swallowea  twenty 
valuable  gold  medals,  which  at  len^  passed  the  caaal ;  and  that  he 
even  sold  one  of  them  by  antictpatioD,  before  it  had  made  its  appear- 
ance. Several  substances  also,  difficult  of  solution,  but  harmless 
either  from  their  nature  or  their  sixe,  are  permitted  to  pass  ;  some- 
times indeed  are  early  thrown  into  the  intestines,  in  order,  as  It 
would  seem,  that  the  stomach  might  employ  its  energies  on  food  more 
soluble  or  nutritious.' 

The  aliment  thus  prepared  by  the  gastric  juice  and  saliva, 
(for  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  a  part  of  the  process  of 
aasimilatioQ  is  performed  by  the  saliva  itself,)  is  termed  chymes 
*.  a  term,*  remarks  Mr.  Iwe,  *  vague  and  indefinite,  smce 
'  chyme  (like  its  etymology  x^^fuf)  means  juice  of  any  kind,  and 
'  alimentary  pulp  is  something  more  than  juice/  The  propriety 
of  its  name  is,  however,  of  small  importance ;  but  it  becomes 
a  question  of  great  interest,  whether  this  '  homogeneous  paste* 
be  always  the  same,  from  whatever  materials  it  may  have  been 
formed,  or  whether  it  varies  with  the  variation  of  the  food* 
M.  Majendio  has  lately  examined  the  subiect  with  great  pre- 
cision \  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  his  experiments,  that 
there  are  as  many  species  of  cbvme  as  there  are  varieties  of 
food.    It  may  therefore  be  in^rred,  that   the  salivary  and 
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gaalric  tecretionSf  with  the  nniscttlar  motioin  of  the  stomacli, 
effect  but  a  part  in  the  great  and  importaat  bnsiDesa  of  aaaimi- 
lation. 

It  will  now,  then,  be  in  order  to  proceed,  in  our  anatomical 
sketch,  to  the  mention  of  those  parts  and  organs  which  have 
been  with  some  propriety  named  the  assistant  chylopoietics. 
The  first  of  the  small  intestines  is  named  the  Duodenum ;  and 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  a  sort  of  second  digestion  takes 
place  in  this  resenroir  of  the  chyme,  partl]^,  perhaps,  effected 
by  the  secretion  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestine  itself,  bat 
more  thoroughly  or  substantially  from  the  admixture  which  it 
here  receives  with  the  fluid  from  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  ; 
the  first  being  the  largest  and,  apparently,  the  most  important 
of  the  viscera  that  are  subservient  to  the  assimilating  function  ; 
the  second,  the  pancreas,  being  likewise  necessary  to  the  com  • 
pletion  of  the  cn^liferous  process. 

The  Liver,  which  is  found  on  the  right  side  and  upper  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  cellular  substance,  and  secretory  pores,  and 
is  connected  with  other  parts,  as  well  as  retained  in  its  situa^ 
iion«  by  several  membranous  expansions  that  are  with  some 
impropriety  termed  ligaments.  The  secretory  pores,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  become  gradually  larger,  until  they  eventually 
form  a  considerable  duct,  which  conveys  the  secretion  from  the 
gland  into  the  duodenum.  But  this  duct,  before  it  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  common  duct,  divides  into  two  branches  ; 
or  rather,  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  gall-bladder ;  and  the 
junction  of  the  hepatic  duct  and  the  duct  from  tlie  gall-bladder 
together,  form  the  common  duct  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
bile  into  the  intestine. 

The  Pancreas,  which  is  usually  called  the  sweet-bread  in  the 
inferior  animals,  lies  across  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
abdomen,  between  the  stomach  and  the  spine.  Pores  or  acim, 
as  they  are  termed  by  anatomists,  likewise  arise  in  this  organ, 
which  gradually  become  larger  and  larger,  so  as  at  length  to 
form  one  common  duct,  which  terminates  also  in  the  duode- 
num, either  along  with  the  common  duct  from  the  liver,  or,  in 
some  cases,  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  Thus  is  the  chyme  in 
the  duodenum  acted  on,  conjunctively,  by  the  secretion  from  the 
coats  of  the  intestine  itself,  by  the  gall  or  bile  from  the  liver, 
and  by  the  juice  formed  from  the  pancreas;  which  last  con- 
siderably resembles,  both  in  appearance  and  properties,  the 
secretion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  from  the  salivary  glands, 
—a  similarity  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  refer. 

In  this  organ,  then,  (the  duodenum,)  a  sort  of  second  digest 
tion  is  effected  ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  the  alimentary  mass  is  not 
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dul^  prepared  into  chyle  until  it  has  been  sabjected  to  tho 
action  or  intestinal  secretion,  and  been  operated  upon  by  the 
6uid  from  the  liver  and  the  pancreas. 

That  the  due  supply  of  bile  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
forniation  of  chyle,  nas  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  re- 
cent experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie,  who  tied  a  ligature  round  the 
duct  which  leads,  as  it  bus  been  stated,  from  the  liver  into  the 
duodenum ;  and  in  every  case,  he  found  that  the  consequent 
interruption  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  was  attended 
by  an  imperfection  in  the  chyliferous  chanse.    That  the  pan« 
creatic  secretion  is  likewise  requisite,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
emaciation  consequent  upon  disease  in  the  pancreas.   We  may 
Lere  advert  to  a  very  curious  observation  made  by  Dr.  Monroe 
of  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  no  mention  made  in  any  of  the 
works  before  us:   it  is,  that,  the  bile  is  secreted  in  larger 
quantities  after  a  meal  than  at  other  times ;  the  final  cause  of 
which  appears   sufficiently  evident.    '  I  attended,'  says  Dr. 
Monro,  '  a  case  in  which  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  and 
'  a  preternatural  communication  between  that  organ  and  the 
'  lungs,  through  which  the  bile  was  secreted  and  discharged 
'  by  coughing.    The  quantity  thus  discharged  was  very  difie^ 
'  rent  at  diflbrent  times.    It  was  always  greater  after  meals; 
'  and  especially  for  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner.'    The  cele- 
brated cichat  also  proved  the  same  fact  by  experiments  on 
animals.    This  physiologist  informs  us,  that  the  bile  which  is 
secreted  durine  abstinence,  is  divided  between  the  duodenum 
and  the  gall-bladder ;  and  that  the  portion  of  it  which  passes 
into  Uie  latter  by  the  channel  above  described,  becomes  of  a 
more  active  quality.;  it  receives,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Bichat,  '  un  charactire  ^acrete,  une  teinte  foncU!    It  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reflective  reader,  how  influential,  therefore, 
the  number  and  Quantity  of  meals  must  necessarily  prove  upon 
the  quantity  and  Kind  of  bile  that  is  given  out  from  its  oiigan 
of  secretion  upon  the  alimentary  mass ;  and  conseouentl;^,  how 
important  regularity  of  diet  miust  be  ^towards  regularity  in  the 
process  of  assimilation.    Occasional  abstinence  too,  by  caus- 
ing a  greater  supply  of  bile  to  the  gall  bladder,  in  whicn  orna 
it  seems  to  gain  more  stimulant  properties,  may  be  useful, 
partly,  at  least,  on  this  principle,  in  certain  disordered  con- 
ditions of  the  digestive  organs. 

Let  us  suppose  chyle  to  be  formed,  and  it  becomes  an  int&> 
resting  question,  how  far  its  absolute  nature  or  composition 
has  been  modified  by  the  materia  alimeniaria,  as  well  as  by  the 
more  or  less  vigorous  or  perfect  state  in  which  the  oi]g:anization 
may  have  been  that  is  concerned  in  its   productions.     On 
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this  head  we  shaU  avail  oorselves-  of  an  extract  firom 
of  Dr.  Paris. 

.   *  When  perfectly  formed  chyle,  as  that  obtained  froin   the  t^- 
racic  duct,  is  chemically  examined,  it  will  present  a  differeoce  s 
composiciony  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment  from  whJc^ . 
was  elaborated.    If  the  animal  has  eaten  substances  of  a  latty  fiatp: 
the  chyle  will'  be  found  milky  white,  a  little  heavier  than    digd^ 
water,  with  a  strons  and  peculiar  odour,  and  a  saline  and  seoAr 
alkaline  taste ;  but  tf  the  food  should  not  have  contained  fmt,  k  wi 
be  opaline  and  almost  transparent.    Very  shortly  after  diyle  is  ei- 
Iracted  from  the  living  animal,  it  becomes  firm  and  almoss  solid ;  t 
then  gradually  separates  into  three  distincst  parts ;  the  one  spiis. 
which  remains  at  me  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  second  liqiiid»  sni  i 
third  that  forms  a  Tery  thin  layer  at  the  surface.    The  cbyleattk 
same  time  assumes  a  rose  colour.  ^  Of  the  three  parts  into  whicd 
chyle  thus  spontaneously  resolves  itself,  that  oh  the  surface,  of  c 
opaque  white,  and  which  imparts  to  the  fluid  the  appearance  of  mitt*, 
is  a  fattv  body.  The  solid  part,  or  coagulum,  seems  to  be  an  interme- 
diate substance  between  aloumen  and  fibrin,  for  it  unites  seTend  pro- 
perties which  are  common  to  the  two :  it  wants  the  fibrons  textore  m 
well  as  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  ;'it  is  abs 
more  readily  and  completely  dissolved  by  caostic  potass.    Tbo  liqoiJ 
part  of  chyle  resembles  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  proportion,  horn- 
ever,  ofthese  several  parts  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 
There  are  species  of  chyle,  such  as  that  from  sugar,  which  contain  veiy 
little  aUmmnoutJibrin  /  others,  such  as  that  from  flesh,  contain  mone. 
JThe  fatty  part  is  very  abundant  where  the  food  has  contained  grease 
or  oil,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  under  other  circumstances. 

*  These  observations,'  continues  our  Author,  '  are  of  great  raloe 
to  the  physiologist  as  well  as  to  the  pathologtsti  as  they  c^monstrate 


fatm  one  identical,  invariable,  essentially  nutritive  principle— 4he 
^  quod  imtrii**  of  ancient  authors ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  dear, 
than  that  the  nature  ^and  composition  of  the  chyle  vary  with  eAch  ia- 
dividual  aliment.' 

This  chyle  thus  prepared,  first  by  the  action  of  the  saHvanr 
secretions,  secondly  and  mainly  by  the  gastric  jnice»  and 
thirdly  by  the  fluids  that  are  poured  into  the  duodennm,  is 
gradually  propelled  downwards,  in  connexion  with  the  matter 
tnat  aflerwaras  becomes  separate  and  efl^ete.  till  it  arrives  at 
that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  which  we  have  described  as 

^  The  comparison  which  has  been  established  between  chyle  and 
milk,  has  no  real  foundation ;  for  the  former  contains  nothing  which 
exactly  %rees  with  the  oonstitntion  of  the  latter. 
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umished  with  those  curious  yessels,  or  rather  the  open* 
iiouthed  cooimeneeaient  of  tbem»  which  are  called  lacteaU. 
These  are  endowed  with  a  remarkable  power  both  of  selection 
tnd  of  transmission;  of  selecting  the  chyliferous  from  the 
feculent  portion  of  the  digested  aliment,  and  of  transmitting 
it  throuffli  the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  for  still  further  change, 
on  to  tne  circulation*  And  now,  having  thus  traced  the 
assimilatiDg  material  from  its  reception  by  the  mouth  to  its  re- 
ception by  the  blood  vessels,  it  falls  in  order  that  we  should 
allude  to  the  connezioQ  that  obtains  between  the  digestive  and 
other  fonclioBs. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  complete  our  ana- 
tomical ana  physiological  sketch  of  the  stomach  and  its  ap- 
pendages, by  pointing  out  in  a  very  general  manner,  the  mode 
m  which  the  digestive  organization  is  supplied  with  nerves  and 
blood  vessels ;  a  particolar  to  which  we  find  none  of  our 
authors  advert  in  the  manner  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

The  nerves,  which  are  more  immediately  derived  from  or 
connected  with  the  brain,  are  principally  those  which  supply 
the  oreans  of  sense.    But  there  is  one  pair,  the  eighth,  and 
two  oUiers,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which,  besides  supplying  these 
organs,  send  branches  down  to  form  extensive  communications 
with  that  part  of  the  nervous  organization  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  great  sympathetic,  supplies  the  stomach, 
the  heart,  the  liver,  and  in  fine,  all  Uie  viscera  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen ;  so  that  an  intimate  association  of  parts  and 
functions  obtains,  in  such  sort  that  integrity  in  the  action  of 
one  organ  goes  fiir  towards  effecting  a  general  harmony ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  disordered  state  of  one  part  must  neces- 
sarily, in  a  greater  or  a  minor  degree,  interfere  with  this  har- 
mony.   Then  again,  see  how  the  stomach  is  connected  in  its 
blood-vessels  with  other  parts  of  the  organization.    Almost 
directly  as  the  large  descending  blood-vessel  from  the  heart 
emerges  through  the  diaphragm,  the  large  artery  called  the 
ca>liac  comes  off,  branches  of  which  supply  at  once  the  sto- 
mach, the  upper  part  of  the  intestines,  and  all  the  contiguoua 
viscera.    And  there  is  one  particular  especially  observable  in 
reference  to  this  head,  viz.  that  the  spleen,  an  organ  which  we 
have  not  hitherto  named,  seems  to  serve  ^as  a  reservoir  to  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  to  supply  this  last  oigan  with 
a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the  viUu  fluid  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

The  spleen  is  a  soft  spungy  substance,  exceedingly  vascular 
in  its  structure,  and  of  a  purplish  hue.  Its  size  and  shape  are 
diflbrent  in  different  subjects ;  it  is  most  generally,  however. 
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of  an  oval  form,  and  about  five  or  six  inches  in  Ienjg;tli  ;  lyiap 
just  under  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  to  which  and  v 
the  pancreas  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  blood-vessels*  Tbi 
organ  is»  in  fact,  a  collection  of  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  aoc 
nerves,  intermixed  with  cellular  texture ;  and  as  it  bas  ta 
excretory  duct,  like  the  liver  or  the  pancreas,  it  is  natural  ts 
inquire  lor  what  purpose  it  is  intended. 

From  the  coeliac  artery  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  a  iBift 
branch,  called  the  splenic,  runs  on  to  this  organ ;  but.  as  it 
proceeds  to  its  destination,  branches  are  sent  off  from  it  to  the 
pancreas,  and  to  a  portion  of  the  stomach.  So  that,  in  refis 
rence  to  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  spleen,  two  circaa- 
stances  are  especially  worthy  of  remark  ;  first,  that  its  blond- 
vessels  are  among  the  largest  of  the  body  in  proportion  to  the 
organ  they  supply ;  and  secondly,  that  its  biooa-vessels  bsvt 
a  very  intimate  union  with  those  of  the  pancreas  and  stomach. 

Now  the  time  at  which  the  stomach  is  most  distended  with 
food,  is  precisely  the  time  in  which  a  greater  than   ordtnarv 
supply  of  blood  is  demanded  for  the  organ  ;  and  the  atomaci 
is  80  situated  in  reference  to  the  spleen^  that  its  distension  bj 
aliment,  pressing  upon  the  splenic  artery,  and  thus  causing  sa 
impediment  to  its  current,  directs  more  through  those  vessels 
which  go  to  the  pancreas  and  to  the  stomach  itself*     Thus,  at 
we  have  seen  that  more  bile  is  prepared  and  transmitted  in  pro* 
portion  as  more  chyme  is  awaiting  its  influence,  so,  more 
blood  is  directed  to  the  stomach  by  the  very  circumstaooe 
which  creates  the  larger  want    On  this  beautiful  portion  of 
the  assimilating  economy,   we    should  have    expected   that 
writers  on  digestion  would  dilate  more  lai^ly  than  we  find 
the  authors  before    us    have  done.      There  have  been,  ia> 
deed,  some  objections  started  respecting  the  absolute  cotrect- 
ness  of  the  principles  now  propounded  ;  but,  in  the  main,  we 
believe  the  mferences  that  have  been  deduced,  will  be  touoi 
borne  out  by  an  examination  of  all  the  particulars  conne^ed 
with  the  chvliferous  process.    It  strikes  us,  indeed,  that  the 
secretion  of  bile  itself,  as  regulated  by  the  demands  of  the 
stomach,  may  be  greatly  dependent  upon  the  arrangement  of 
blood-vessels  now  alluded  to ;  since  the  hepatic  artery,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  cceliac,  has  necessarily  a  considerable  rela- 
tion with  the  other  ramifications  from  the  same  sonrce.    We 
are  aware,  that  it  is  chiefly  from  the  portal  vein,  and  not  6oa 
the  hepatic  artery,  that  the  bile  is  thought  to  be  derived  ;  but 
the  more  or  less  vigorous  action  of  the  liver,  and  conseqoentlj 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  bile  that  is  formed,  cannot  lul  of 
having  considerable  reference   to  the  deeree  of  foioe  with 
which  even  the  arterial  blood  is  transmittea  to  the  oi^gan.    But 
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most  not  pursue  this  very  curious  path  of  research,  lest  it 
lead  us  too  far  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  present 
discussion. 

lf»  then,  the  process  of  digestion  has  to  do,  both  immediately 
and  remotely,  both  mechanically  and  sympathetically,  with 
other  functions,  how  interesting  is  it  to  trace  the  sympaUiies 
and  connexions  of  the  stomach,  by  taking  a  general  and  com^ 
bined  view  of  the  whole  organization ! 

*  All  my  philosophy,*  says  some  author,  '  with  which  I 
'  had  been  so  deeply  inte^ted  in  the  forenoon,  appears  non- 
*  sense  and  confusion  to  me  after  I  have  dined/  Why  is  it  so  ? 
Partly  because  both  nervous  energy  and  circulating  impetus 
are  directed  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach  and  its  immediate 
dependencies.  And  this,  by  the  way,  may  account  for  that 
chilliness  which  weakly  individuals  are  sensible  of  after  meals ; 
which  is  vulgarly  deemed  a  sign  of  health,  but  which  ought 
rather  to  be  put  down  in  proof  that  the  digestive  process  is 

going  on  rej^ularly •  And,  in  this  s^ise,  it  is  a  signal  of  health ; 
ut  &en  it  IS  the  most  feeble  who  are  the  most  sensible  of  this 
vicarious  action  of  one  part  of  the  frame  for  another,  upon 
principles  that  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

Then,  a^in,  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  respiratory 
with  the  digestive  function;  the  derangement  of  the  one  occa* 
aions  the  oerangement  of  the  other.    This  connexion  may  be 
in  some  degree  mechanical,  since  a  distended  stomach  inter- 
feres with  the  free  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  consequently 
with  freedom  in  respiration.    But  it  is  partly,  and  perhaps 
principally,  mediate  and  sympathetic,  since*  as  Dr.  Paris  pro- 
periy  remaiks,  '  the  lungs  are  supplied  with  a  part  of  the  nerve 
*  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  some  filaments  of  thesvmpathetic,  which 
'  will  account  for  the  sympathies  which  subsist  between  the. 
'  respiratory  and  tlie  digestive  omins.*    To  the  same  source 
we  may  attribute  that  remarkable  relationship  which  is  so 
frequently  manifested  between  irre^larity  of  the  heart  and  de- 
ranged state  of  the  stomach.     Indeed,  Uiere  is  no  organ  or 
part  that  has   not  more   or  less  of  this  dependence  upon 
the  state  of  the  stomach :  the  kidneys  and  external  surface 
of  the  body  in  a  very  marked  manner  exemplify  this  Tact.    The 
experiment  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  have  ascertained,  that  the 
cutaneous  transpiration,  or,  as  we  call  it,  perspiratioui  is  at 
its  minimum  during  chymification,  and  at  its  maximum  after 
the  completion  of  Uiat  process.   Aad  certain  kinds  of  eruptions 
on  the  skin  are  so  manifestlr  dependent  upon  what  has  been 
received  into  the  stomach,  that  an  emetic  which  shall  cause 
the  ejection  of  its  contents,  shall  immediately  occasion  the 
subsidence  of  the  cutaneous  disorder. 
It  has  been  above  remaiked^  that  the  nervous  and  vascular 
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tibnneHAotm  which  are  thus  tra<ieable  by  the  anatomist*  fbrnis 
a  good  deal  of  information  to  the  physiologist  in  reference  c 
the  dependent  and  relative  affections  now  referred  to  ;  bu 
they  do  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  explain  the  whole  of  t^ 
phenomena  (  and  if  ever  structure  should  foroisb  a  satiafkcton 
exposition  of  all  the  sympathies  and  peculiarities  of  the 
mate  machine,  our  knowledge  of  it  omst  be  much  more  \ 
rate  than  it  is  at  present.. 

There  is  one  particular  connected  with  the  digestiTe  <r 
assimilatine  process  itself,  which  is  stilt  intolvea  in  coo- 
8i4ei;ab|e  obscurity  :  we  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  liqwds 
being  conveyed  from  the  stomach  into  the  circulatipny  appt- 
rently  by  a  different  and  less  circuitous  route  than  tfarougii 
that  of  the  chyliferous  vessels. 


*  tt  Was  long  supposed,*  says  Dr.  Paris,  <  that  liquids, 
passed  througtk  the  pylorus  into  the  small  intestme,  and  weie  ab- 
Borbed  together  wHh  the  chyle,  or  rejected  with  the  excf^nenl.    It 
b  not  Mserted  that  this  never  occurs ;  bes  it  is  evident  beyond  ooa* 
tradiotion,  that  there  exists  another  passage  by  which  li^iuds  emk  be 
conveyed  to  the  circulation ;  Ibr  il  has  been  proved,  that  if  a  l^aime 
be  applied  round  the  pykyrfc  orlBoe,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obatmct 
the  passage  into  the  duodenum,  the  disappearance  of  the  liquid  finoo 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  is  not  so  much  as  retarded.    Tt  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  must  exist  some  other  passage^  although  its 
nature  and  direction  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.*    I  am  stroorH 
persuaded,  that  the  vena  porta  (the  large  vem  carrying  blood  to  m 
liver)  constitutes  one  of  the  avenues  throuch  whidi  liquids  enter  tbe 
circulation ;  and  in  my  Pharmaoologia,  I  nave  expressed  my  belicC 
and  supported  it  by  various  argument^  that  through  this  dMUfend, 
certain  medicinal  substances  find  their  way  into  the  Blood.    la  oidcr 
to  discover  whether  drinks  are  absorbed  along  with  the  cbyle»  M.Ma- 
jeodie  made  a  dog  swallow  a  certain  ouantity  of  diluted  alcohol  duriiy 
Che  digestion  of  his  ibod ;  in  half  an  tiour  afterwards,  the  chyle  was 
extracted  and  examined;  it  exhibited  no  traces  of  spirit;  but  tbe 
blood  exhaled  a  strong  «>dour  of  it,  and  by  distillation  yielded  a 
sible  quantity. 


*  It  has  been  proved  by  examinations  after  sudden  death  from  ta- 
toxication,  that  pari  of  the  liquid  tngdMa  has  been  transferred  aheM 
instaouneously  even  to  the  brain,  Mr.  Hare  gives  one  or  two  rs* 
markable  instances  of  tbis ;  and  in  Dr.  Cooke's  Treatise  on  Apoplexy, 
a  case  well  authenticated  is  recorded,  of  a  fluid  being  found  in  tbe 
ventricles  of  the  brain  exactly  similar  to  gin,  upon  tbe  inspection  of 
the  body  of  an  individual  whose  death  had  been  immediately  occa» 
sioned  by  that  spirit  taken  in  a  very  large  quantity.  We  assuinej  in 
these  cases,  the  circumstance  of  immediate  transference,  since  it  most 
be  effected  before  the  vital  spark  is  extinct. 
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*  Wfatn  liqoids  are  introdooad  into  tha  stimach.  tha  chao^  which 
they  undergo  are  determined  b^  the  nature  of  their  composition. 

*  When  a  liquid  holding  nutntive  matter  in  •olutiooi  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  either  coagulated  by  the   gastric  juice,  or  its 
watery  part  is  absorbed,  and  the  solid  matter  deposited  in   the  sto* 
mach  I  m  both  cases,  the  product  is  afterwards  chymified  in  the ' 
manner  already  described.    MOk  appears  to  be  the  only  liquid  ali- 
ment which  nature  has  prepared  for  our  nourishment;  but  it  seems 
that  she  has  at  Uia  sane  time  provided  aa  agent  for  rendering  it  scrfid ; 
hence»  wa  may  coodade  that  tnis  form  b  an  indispensable  condition 
of  bodies  which  are  destined  to  uadaigo  the  process  of  chymification 
and  chylification ;  and  that  unless  some  provision  had  existed  for  the 
removal  of  aqueous  fluids  from  the  stomach,  the  digestive  functions 
could  not  have  been  properly  performed.    When  the  broth  of  meat 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  watery  part  is  carried  off,  and 
the  gelatine,  albumen,  and  fat  are  then  converted  into  chyme*    Wine 
and  fermented  liquors  undergo  a  similar  change ;  the  alcohol  which 
the^   contain,  coagulates  a  portion  of  the  gastric  juices,  and  this 
raaidue,  together  with  the  eatractiva  matter,  gom»  resin,  and  othbr 
principles  which  the  liquid  may  cootaiD»  are  then  digested.    Under 
certain  drcumstanoea,  these  liquids  nuty  observe  a  diflerent  law  of 
decompositioo,  which  will  perhapa  in  some  measure  explaia  the  dif- 
ferent eflects  which  such  petatiaes  will  produce :  lor  example,  the 
spirit  ma^  undeigo  a  partial  change  in  the  stomach,  and  be  even  dt-« 
gested  with  the  solid  matter,  or,  on  some  occasions,  be  converted  into 
an  acid  by  a  fermentative  process.  Thu  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  in 
resinous  liquors,  which  contain  ingredients  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sttcn  a  change ;  and  hence,  the  less  permanent  and  mtschiev- 
oua  eliecu  of  wine  than  of  spirits.    The  liquid  termed  punch  will/ 
cttieru  parHuit  produce  a  less  intoxicating  effect  than  an  equivalent 
ouantity  of  spirit  and  water ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  sopposmg' 
tnat  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  ia  digested  by  thesteoMch  into  an  add; 
a  procam  which  is  deterauned  ana  accderated  by  the  piesance  of 
a  fermentable  acid  like  that  of  lemon,  aided  pcrliaps  by  the  sacoiia* 
rine  matter. 

*  Oil,  although  possessed  of  the  fluid  form,  does  not  appear  to  ob-^ 
serve  the  laws  whidi  ^vem  the  disposal  of  these  bodies;  it  is  no^ 
absorbed,  but  it  is  entirely  transformed  into  chyme  in  the  stomach. 
To  efect  this,  however,  it  seems  essential  that  the  stomach  should 
be  in  a  state  of  hi^h  energy,  or  It  undergoes  chemical  decomposition 
and  becomes  rancid;  nor  wiU  the  stomach,  unlem  it  he  educated  to 
it,  like  those  of  some  northern  nations,  digest  any  considerable  quaiw 
tity  of  it  I  and  smce  it  cannot  be  absorbed,  it  must  find  its  exii 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  consequently  prove  laxative.' 


We  have  preaented  thia  longr  extract  from  the  classical  pro- 
duction of  Ur.  Paris,  partly  oecause  it  clearly  and  ably  ex- 
plaina  the  fact  to  which  we  have  above  adverted,  in  reference 
to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  liquid  and  solid  tit- 
getia  eventually  become  integral  portions  of  the  circoIatiDg 
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iiIjass;  and  partly,  because  we  shall  have  occasion  by  and  U 
to  refer  to  tiie  question  recently  so  much  agitated,  viz.  wht- 
tber,  and  to  what  extent^l  quids  oo^ht  to  be  taken  in  coiiibi- 
nation  with  solid  aliment.  Dr.  Pans,  in  the  passage  •ban 
cited»  uses  this  expression ;  '  the  stomach  must  oe  in  a  Blate  o( 
'  high  enei^iy.'  Now  it  becomes  important  to  inquire,  what  is 
precisely  signified  by  the.  term,  high  energy.  We  bare  si* 
ready  shewn,  by  the  anatomical  outline  that  has  been  tiaced. 
how  dependent  the  Tentricular  function  must  be  upoo  the 
nervous  power.  It  is  indeed  so  dependent  upon  it,  that  ewtrt 
part  and  portion  of  the  chylopoietic  and  assistant  cbylopoietic 
organization,  every  blood*vessel  and  every  secretinff  surface, 
may  be  ready  to  commence,  and  prepared  to  proceed  in  their 
several  departments,  yet  waiting  the  mandates  of  the  nervoa 
impulse.  Should  that  impulse  t>e  either  defective  or  irregular, 
every  thing  is  thrown  into  confusion  :  the  aliment,  instead  of 
being  assimilated,  becomes  more  or  less  influenced  by  those 
laws  which  govern  inanimate  matter ;  fermentations  and  coa- 
sequent  eructations  are  produced  ;  distensions  and  irritatioat 
are  engendered ;  and  sympathetic  affectionsi  occasionally  of 
the  most  formidable  natui^e  and  extent,  where  there  is  a  sut- 
ceptibility  of  their  formation,  become  established. 

JBut  wnat  is  this  condition  of  the  nervous  power  requisite  tc 
insure  those  fibrous  and  secretory,  those  muscular  and  mem- 
branous  actions,  which  are  necessary  to  the  prodaction  of 
chyme  and  chyle  from  the  various  substances  received  into  the 
stomach  ?  Dr.  Wikon  Philip  has  endeavoured  to  reply  to  this 
question  by  an  appeal  to  experiment. 

Far  be  it  from  us  e?er  to  countenance  for  a  sin|^Ie  momeat 
that  wanton  trifling  with  the  feeling  and  lives  of  inferior  ani* 
mals  which  the  ultra  seal  of  physiological  investigation  hai 
been  too  much  disposed  to  indulge  in  ;  but  we  cannot  bdp 
considering  the  result  of  some  recent  experiments  made  by  the 
individual  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  if  not  replete  witk 
all  the  consequence  ascribed  to  them  by  the  author,  as  at 
least  highly  important,  not  merely  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  but  also  in  their  practical  tendency.    Dr.  Philip 

« divided  the  eighth  pur  of  nerves  in  the  necks  of  three  receady  M 
rabbits,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  their  divuled  coib 
One  of  these  animals^  when  subjected  to  Mhmmic  ' 


parent  distress  than  the  twitches  usually  produced  by  electric 

which  was  in  this  case  kept  up  without  interruption.  The  other  rab- 
bits laboured  strongly  in  toeir  respiration.  They  were  all  three 
kOled  at  the  same  period,  and  their  stomachs  succcssifely  epeael 
la  the  two  non-galvanised  animalsi  chymification  had  scai 
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may {NDgreH:  bat  io  thai  wbioh  bad  beeo.  galvamzed,  tbe  pranaai 
appeared  to  have  been  completed.' 

The  inference  which  Dr.  Philip  draws  from  these  and  simi« 
lar  obsenrations.  is,  that  galvinism  and  the  nervous  power  are 
one  and  the  same  thing: ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  puzzling 
problem  which  has  been  agitated  f<>r  ages,  with  respect  to  the 
^uo  modo  of  nervous  agency,  is  at  length  solved  by  these  in-n 
stances  of  substitutin|v  (he  electric  for  the  nervous  influence. 

Much  further  investigation  is  reouisite  for  the  full  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  analogy.  We  confess  ourselves,  how« 
ever,  to  have  been  struck,  from  the  first  announcement  of  the 

f>ropositions  of  Dr»  Philip,  with  the  superiority,  to  say  the 
east,  of  his  doctrines  over  all  preceding  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  nervous  influence  ;  and  we  thmk  the  following  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Paris  will  be  perused  with  much  interest  by  all 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  animal  elec- 
tricity, and  the  mode  of  its  excitation  by  acids.  Dr.  Paris*8. 
suggestions,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  sa^,  are  alwavs 
conceived  in  the  cautious  but  not  sceptical  spirit  that  should 
ever  direct  the  researches  of  the  philosopher ;  and  they  are 
uniformly  conveyed  in  the  phraseology  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar. 

*  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  work»  to  enter  into  any  speculations 
with  retpect  to  the  more  minute  changes  which  may  be  soppeted  Io 
take  place  under  this  galvanic  influence  of  the  nerves.  My  determi* 
nation  in  this  retpect  nas  been  made  in  conseqoenoe  of  learning  from 
Dr.  Prout^  that  he  has  long  been  engaged  m  the  investigation^  and 
has  arrived  at  some  veiy  curious  and  important  results,  which  it  is 
hu  intention  shortly  to  give  to  the  public.  In  the  next  place,  sudi 
details  would  be  whoUv  inconsistent  with  the  practical  objects  of  my 
present  publication.  I  shall  therefore  cobduae  this  part  of  mv  suIh 
ject  by  obserring,  that  most  of  the  d^estive  products  are  aeia  i  the 
chyme  is  unilbrmly  distinguished  by  this  character ;  and  if  the  es- 
periments  of  Dr.  Prout  be  correct,  muriatic  acid  b  always  present 
m  the  stomach :  wo  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  nerves  of  Uiis 
organ  have  the  power  of  decomposing  the  muriatic  salts,  and  of 
transferring  its  aULall  to  some  distant  reservoir,  periiaps  the  liver. 
The  intestinal  juices  are  also  acid ;  the  fooes,  unless  thev  have 
undersone  a  desree  of  pntreAictive  decomposition,  redden  litmus  ; 
the  urtoe,  as  wefi  as  perspirable  matter,  are  likewise  add;  and  it  is 
scaroely  necessary  to  observe,^  that  the  whole  product  of  the  respi- 
ratory function  Is  carbonic  add.' 

Here  we  must  pauaa*  reserving  the  continuation  of  the  topic, 
in  reference  to  jvaelical,  dietetic,  and  medicinal  considerations, 
for  oar  ensuing  Number* 
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ArtlL  1.  RemmscewtH  of  Michael  Kdly,  including  a  Period  of 
nearly  half  a  Century;  with  original  Anecdotes  or  many  diatfai- 
guished  PersonSj  poUtical,  literary*  and  musical.  In  two  Voluaies^ 
small  8vo,  pp.  716.    London,  18^. 

2.  The  lAfe  and  Times  qf  Frederick  Reynolds.  Written  by  Himseir. 
Two  Volumes,  8vo.  pp.  819.    London,  1826^ 

THERE  18  a  superabundance  of  this  flimsy  sort  of  auto-bio- 
graphy afloat  at  the  present  moment ;  ana  we  have  taken  np 
these  volumes  as  ^vtng  a  fair  sample  of  an  i^phemeral  species 
of  literature,  suflSciently  well  adapted  to  meet  tne  tastes  of  light 
and  lounging  readers,  but  supplying  little  interesting  inform- 
ation to  inquirers  of  a  more  fastidious  temper.    With  regard  to 
the  volumes  before  us,  the  humbler  title  ushers  in  the  better 
book.    The  ambitious  Exhibiter  of  his  *  Life  and  Times  *  has 
given  us  but  little  of  the  latter,  and,  of  the  former,  just  such  a 
sketch  as,  with  the  help  of  Champagne  and  grimace,  might  pass 
burrent  as  spirited  and  humorous,  but,  when  lying  on  a  Review- 
er's table  in  the  '  questionable  shape*  of  paper  and  print,  is  not 
likely  to  stir  a  muscle.  Mr.  Reynolds  started  as  a  tragic  writer, 
just  as  some  of  the  most  grotesque  comedians  first   trod  the 
boards  in  all  the  glories  of  the  buskin  ;  but  he  is  better  known 
in  his  own  dramatic  world  as  the  author  of  certain  nondescript 
productions,  classing  strictly  under  neither  of  the  three  divisions 
of  dramatic  composition.    Of  genuine  comedy,  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  not  the  smallest  conception ;  wit  he  has  none  ;  humour  in 
its  genuine  form  never  sives  zest  to  his  scenes :  for  these  he 
has  provided  a  showy,  but  inadequate  substitute,  in  the  inces* 
sant  bustle  of  his  characters,  the  vivacity  of  his  dialogue,  and  a 
happy  knack  at  placing  his  personages  in  ludicrous  situations. 
His  nrst  comic  production,  the  Dramatist,  was  his  best ;  and 

J'  a9»  in  particular,  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  late  king,  that, 
.uring  nis  reign,  he  *  commanded*  it  not  less  than  twenty 
times.  But  these  are  not  our  affairs,  and  we  must  decline  to 
follow  Mr.  Reynolds  through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  coik 
vivial  or  dramatic.  He  appears  to  have  led  a  gay  and  dissi- 
pated life ;  to  have  enjoyed,  in  consideration  of  high  spirits 
and  companionable  talents,  a  large  portion  of  this  world's  good 
iJbings  in  the  shape  of  wine,  ioyous  ftociety,  and  the  res  culina* 
ria:  and  to  be  at  present  realizing  the  after-blessings  of  such  a 
course,  in  the  visitations  of  arthritic  and  nervous  aisease.  In 
one  point  of  view,  his  volumes  are  singularly  instructive.  They 
form  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  rroverbs  of  Solomon  and 
t^e  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  they  show,  with  impressive  ftd« 
monition,  to  what  base  and  miserable  uses  men  may  put  intel* 
lectual  and  immortal  faculties.  It  will  be  scarcely  believed  by  any 
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out  ofa  certain  circle*  that,  at  one  time,  tlie  eiatidini;  joke  ait  the 
Theatrical  Fond  dinner,  consisted  in  making  an  elderly  gentle* 
man  of  '  urbane  manners*  and  mach  '  private  worth/  tell  the 
same  story  ten  timet  over  I  The  following;  sample  of  the  *  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  sool/  will  probably  satisfy  oar 
readers* 

*  Dined  at  Andrews**  and  met  there  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Colmattf 
TophauH  Merry,  «id  John  Kemble.  The  Dtike^  oocasioiudly  psrtial 
to  panning,  said,  '  His  Msiesty,  by  snoportii^  the  eonstitution,  hsn 

»ved  himself  a  capital  MokolderJ    *  \es.  but  i 


proved  himself  a  capital  MjphoUerJ  *  \es,  but  not 
maker  P  retorted  Merry,  forgetting  that  his  Grace  was' secretary  of 
state.  Mai  it  propoe  again  I  Andrews  being  unwell,  end  ergo  some- 
what  irritable,  Merry  told  htm  that  he  received  illness  not  as  a  wdefiw* 
tutie^  but  ss  an  t^roiU.  Kembls  not  so  amusing  as  before  ;  no  msn» 
inda^df  pleasant  under  the  dominion  of  wine*  He  abused  nobody^ 
however ;  only  praised  himself,  and  heard  Merry  whisper  me,  *  I 
would  gp  barefoot  to  Holyhead,  and  back,  only  to  see  a  fellow  one 
half  asctpver  as  he  thinks  himself.*  Colman,  as  usual,  playful  and 
en  teruining— Another  guest,  in  the  midst  of  this  **  chaos  come  again,'* 
constantly  amused  himself  after  every  glass,  by  repeating^ 

*>Vho  isaman  ofwerds  and  deeds? 
Who  ?..4rat  his  Grace^tbe  Duke  of  Leeds.' 

'  Andrews,  from  anxiety,  equaHy  civil  to  every  body— Topham. 


«j#,  not  a  tNf — -yaw !  yaw !  i  am  a  wn  /'  tnen  relapsing  rato  b»  slum- 
ber. At  twelve,  all  rose  and  retired,  excepting  Kemble.  who  ex* 
ciaimed,  *  Stop  some  of  ye !  I  see  thn  Is  the  Isst  time  I  shall  be  in* 
vited  to  this  house,  so  now  PII  make  the  most  of  it !— Hear !— mors 
coffee!— more  wine  I*  I  was  flying,  but  Andrews  dctamed  me,  say- 
ing,  *  Leave  me  alone  with  this  tiresome  tragedian,  my  dear  Sir,  and. 
you  shall  never  be  asked  again !'  More  influenced  by  sheer  charity, 
than  by  the  threat,  I  consented  to  stay ;  and  not  till  ten  the  following 
roominff,  did  the  curtain  drop*  Kemble  the  whole  time  laudhig  the 
ciossiciM  drama^  and  attacking  fsodimi  eomeiy* 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted  with  that  best- 
authenticated  and  most  frequently-repeated  of  ^host  stories, 
the  preternatural  appearance  which  announced,  with  such  en- 
tire fiilfibnent  in  the' event,  the  death  of  Lord  Lyttlelon.  Wo 
have  hoard  the  cirenmatances  detailed  with  such  general  agree-- 
raent,  by  authoritiea  all  but  primary,  and  the  current  narratrre 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  sonrces  so  unexceptionable, 
that  it  were  nothing  better  than  gratuitous  scepticism  to  doubt 
the  facts  as  they  appear  on  the  surface,  whether  we  refer  them 
to  natural  causes,  or  explain  them  on  common  and  obvioua 
principles.    The  medical  men  who  were  in  attendance  accouni- 

M4     Ji 
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tA  for  hit  Lordship's  death  on  the  supposition  that  a  '  nc^oos 
umsm'  had  arrested  the  fonctions  of  life.  He  had  cherished, 
during,  the  last  years  of  his  existence,  a  superstitious  bocror  of 
solitude,  and  finding  himself  'suddenly'  alone,  his  dismay 
proved  fatah  However  all  this  may  be,  the  occurrences  were 
most  extraordinary,  and  the  following  supplement  is  not 
less  so* 


<  Speakine  of  the  late  Lord  Lytdeton,  and  of  the  singular 
which  preceded  his  death,  Topham  related  to  us  the  whole  tfery : 
but  which,  with  its  supernatural  bird,  white  lady,  awful  propbe<7»  and 
fiital  complelion,  has  since  been  so  frequently  and  so  variousljf  decai- 
ed,  that  I  cannot  master  sufficient  assurance  to  introduce  k  here: 
therefore,  will  pass  to  an  event  that  is  also  connected  with  this  atraoge 
death  of  Lord  JLvttleton,  and  which,  though  nearlj^  equally  extraor- 
dinary, has,  I  befieTe,  never  been  published.  Of  this  event,  Topbam 
could  speak  with  considerable  certainty,  as  he  was  an  eve^witiicss  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  principal  circumstances ;  and  which  circnm- 
etances,  I  afterwards  heard  (mpre  than  once)  conBrmed  by  the  party 

himself 

<  Andrews,  imagining  that  Lord  Lyttleton  was  in  Iretand,  with 
Lord  Fortescue,  and  Captain  O'Byme,  and  wholly  unconsdoos  of  the 
fiital  prophe^,  on  the  day  preoedmg  hb  Lordship's  death,  proceeded^ 
with  Lis  partner,  Mr.  Pi^oo,  to  their  residence,  adjacent  to  thor  g 
powder  mills,  in  the  vicmity  of  Dartford*  On  the  following  evei  * 
being  indisposed,  he  retired  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock ;  his  door 
bolted,  and  he  had  a  wax  taper  bumine  on  the  hearth.  Whether  he 
was  asleep,  or  no,  he  never  could  decide ;  but  he  either  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  figure  of  his  friend  Lord  Lyttleton  approach  ks 
bed-side,  wrapped  ^l  his  long  damask  morning  gown,  and  neard  hoa 
exclaim, — ^  Andrews  I  it  is  all  over  with  me. 

•  So  deeply  was  Andrews  convinced  of  this  appearance,  that  i 
ins  diat  Lord  Lyttleton  had  arrived  at  Dartford,  without  his 
le^ge,  and  had  walked  into  his  room  for  the  purpose  of  al 

him,  (a  practice  his  Lordship  was  Tery  fond  of  following,)  be  

postulated  with  the  figure  on  the  absurdity  of  the  joke,  and  rising  ■ 
nis  bed,  was  much  surprised  to  observe  that  it  had  disappeared. 
Leaping  on  the  floor,  he  commenced  an  immediate  search,  bdimd 
the  curtains,  under  the  bed,  and  around  every  part  of  the  room,  but 
no  Lord  Lvttleton  was  to  be  found.  Then  proceeding  to  the  rhsia 
her  door,  he  perceived  that  it  was  bolted  as  ne  had  left  it;  bo^  siiil 
unconvinced,  be  rang  hb  bdl,  and  sternly  desifing  to  be  told  tbe 
truth,  inquired  of  Harris,  his  valet,  whether  Lewd  Lyttleton  bad  aoi 
just  arrived.  Though  the  servant  (who  had  just  retiied  to  his  bed- 
room) frequently  replied  in  the  n^ative,  yet  Andrews  persisted  that 
be  had  seen  his  mend.  However,  after  another  vain  search,  and  a 
repeated  request  firom  Andrews,  that  his  Lordship  would  not  be  so 
froidi  as  longer  to  conceal  himadf,  compelled  at  lengthy  to  abandon 
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votaeceMfuI  attempts,  he  again  retired  to  bed,  though  not  to  rest ; 
for  exactly  as  the  band  of  the  dock  on  the  maiitel-|iieoey  pointed  lo 
twelve,  he  saw  the  figure  of  his  friend  again,  but  with  a  countenanoe 
ao  altered,  so  palh'd,  so  ghastlv,  that  Andrews'  alarm  increasing,  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  called  up  the  whole  family,  who,  with  great  diffi« 
culty,  at  last  composed  him  and  convinced  him  of  his  error.  In  the 
morning  at  breakfast,  Andrews,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pigou,  Tbpham,  and  various  persons,  recapitulated  all  the  particu- 
lars of  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  in  his  own  ihind,  evidently 
Mieved  he  had  still  seen  Lord  Lyttleton.  When  Andrews  returned 
to  town  on  the  following  Tuesday,  he  found  at  his  house  m  Gower- 
atreet,  a  letter  from  Lord  Westcote,  and  another  from  Captain 
O'Bynie,  informing  him  that  Lord  Lyttleton  had  died  on  the  previous 
Saturday,  at  midnight ;  the  verjjf  nighif  and  the  very  Aoicr,  when  he 
thought  he  had  seen  the  ghastl  v  figure  of  his  friend.  **  To  others*" 
concluded  Topliam,  **  I  leave  the  task  of  commenting  on,  or  elud- 
dating  this  singular  transaction.  I  can  only  add,  that  as  you  know, 
few  men  talk  more,  and  generally,  more  pleasantly,  than  Andrews; 
but,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  after  Lord  Lyttleton's 
death,  he  would  continue  to  sit,  during  successive  hours,  motionless, 
and  absorbed  in  silence^  in  fact,  never  speaking  a  word,  but  what 
related  to  the  foregoing  mysterious  event. 

*  Topham  thus  dechning  giving  a  decision,  I  must  now  add  a  few 
words,  though  I  own  I  do  not  profess  that  they  arc  quite  new.  From 
the  first  Loi^  Lyttleton  to  his  son,  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  to 
the  daughter.  Lady  Valentia,  one  distinguish^  characteristic  seemed 
to  pervfuie  the  whole  family ;  viz.  a  strange  belief  in  supernatural 
appearances.  The  first  Lonl  Lyttleton  often  asserted,  that  his  fir^ 
wife,  his  departed  Lucy,  whom  he  has  immortaliaed  by  his  versop 
had  more  than  once  appeared  to  him.  His  son,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, died  a  victim  to  the  imaginary  visitation  of  a  spirit :  and  hb 
attached  sister.  Lady  Valentin,  u  said  to  have  maintained,  that  her 
fond,  affectionate  mother,  after  her  death,  had  often  stood  before  her 
bed,  and  smiled  upon  her.' 

Of  this  strange  tale,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  persons  concerned,  it  seems  extraordina^ 
that  it  should  now  come  before  the  public  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  now  too  late  for  investi^tion,  though,  if  the  whole  be  not 
one  of  those  senseless  hoaxes  in  which  the  tribe  of  quizzeni 
find  such  unaccountable  gratification,  there  is  enough  of  the 
wild  and  wonderful  about  these  appalling  circumstances,  if  not 
to  make  us  believe,  at  least  to  induce  hesitation  in  unbelief. 

The  '  Reminiscences*  of  Michael  Kelly  make  up  a  more 
substantial  book  than  the  autobiographical  sketches  of  Frede* 
rick  Reynolds.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  the  subjects  are 
altogether  of  the  most  important  kind,  nor  is  theatrical  gossip 
particularly  valuably  to  any  but  the  parties  concerned :  but 
there  will  be  found  intermixed  with  this,  some  interesting. 
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UlnstfatioDt  of  the  state  of  mosieBLl  science  both  at  home  mai 
abnmdy  and  a  eprinkling  of  amusing  anecdote  connected  whh 
names  of  some  note  on  the  political  scene.  The  Kelty  fanilT 
were  all  mnsical,  and  in  Michael,  the  propensity  was  so  d«^ 
cided  as  to  induce  his  father  to  send  him  to  Italy  for  raorr 
complete  instruction^  in  the  principles  of  the  science.  He 
appeared  on  the  Dublin  stage  before  he  was  fifteen,  and  left 
Ireland  in  May,  1779.  He  reached  Naples  in  safety,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  celebrated  teacher,  who  insisted 
on  his  abandonment  of  the  piano-forte  as  '  highly  prejodicisl 
'  to  the  voice*'  He  was  patronised  by  Sir  WiUiam  Uami Itoo, 
presented  by  him  to  the  King  and  queen,  and,  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  have  passed  his  time  very  pleasantly.  In  Aognst, 
1779.  occurred  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  of  which 
Sir  William  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  eye-witness^  and 
his  proieg^  had  the  advantage  of  bein^  constantly  near  him 
during  that  season  of  magnificence  and  dismay.  Naples  was 
in  great  danger,  and  its  safety  appeared  to  depend  od  the 
direction  of  Uie  wind,  which,  happily,  blew  towards  the  oppo- 
site quarter.  The  Lazzaroni  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  image  of  St.  Januarius  would  silence  the 
.mountain,  and  went  in  a  body  to  demand  that  it  might  be 
placed  in  their  hands  for  that  purpose.  The  archbishop  of 
Ifaples,  apprehensive  that  the  valuable  jewels  which  adorned 
the  saint  might  disappear  during  the  ceremony,  and  nnwillin^ 
at  the  same  time  to  hazard  the  personal  consequenee  of  a  re- 
fusal, took  the  middle  course  of  getting  out  of  the  way.  The 
Lazzaroni,  in  high  displeasure, 

*  held  a  csuacOf  and  I  saw  them/  says  Mr.  Kelly»  *  in  an  nmneiMe 
body  march  to  Posilipo,  whither  the  king  and  queen  had  retired,  dc* 
termined  to  force  the  king  to  order  the  saint  to  be  given  up  to  them. 
The  kins  appeared  on  the  balcony  to  address  them,  but  in  vain ;  tW 
queen  also  (encdnie)  came  forward,  but  without  avail.  The  royil 
guard  and  a  Swiss  re^roent  were  ordered  to  disperse  them ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  intimidated ;  neither  intreaties  nor  ««f»nsCTi 
could  divert  them  from  their  purpose.  *  The  Saint !  the  Saint !  giv« 
US  up  our  Saint !'  was  the  universal  cry.  Just  as  popular  fitfy  wm  at 
its  height,  a  man  appeared,  whom  the  moment  they  taw,  the  wolm 
became  lambs ;  the  mob  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  bareheaded 
and  in  total  silence.  He  addressed  them  in  the  foUowiog  condliatoiy 
manner:— 

*  **  What  do  you  come  here  for,  ye  infiimous  scoundrels  ?  Do  ye 
want  to  disturb  your  Saiot  in  his  holy  sanctuary,  by  moving  bioi ! 
Think  ye,  ye  infamous  rascals,  that  if  St.  Gennaro  had  chosen  to 
have  the  mountain  silent,  ere  this,  he  would  not  liave  commanded  it 
to  be  so}    Henoei  to  your  homes,  ye  vagrants !  away  1  be  oif!  kst 
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the  Saint,  enraged  at  your  infiunous  conduct,  ahoold  order  tho  earth 
to  open  and  twallow  ye  up  !'* 

*  ihis  soothing  speech,  aided  by  a  kick  to  one,  and  a  knock  on  the 
head  to  another,  (fairly  dealt  to  lul  within  hu  reach,)  disperied  them 
^thout  a  tingle  munnur !  So  that  what  the  supplication  of  their 
aoTereign,  backed  by  the  soldiery,  could  not  effect,  was  accomplished 
by  one  man,  armed  indeed  with  superstition,  but  with  nothing  else  1 
Xbis  man  was  Father  Rocco,  well  known  to  have  possessed  the  most 
unbounded  power  over  the  lower  orders  in  Naples  s  <^  no  taint  in  the 
calendar  (Sl  Gennaro  excepted)  did  they  stand  in  such  awe  as  of 
Father  Rocco.  He  was  a  sensible,  shrewd  man,  and  used  the  power 
he  possessed  with  great  discretion.  He  was  much  in  die  confidence 
of  the  Chevalier  Acton  and  the  other  ministers.  Previous  to  his 
time,  assassinations  were  frequent  at  night  in  the  streets,  which  were 
in  utter  darkness,  and  the  government  dared  not  interfere  to  have 
them  lighted,  lest  they  should  offend  the  Lsasaroni;  but  Father 
Rocoo  undertook  to  do  it.  Before  each  house  in  Naples  there  is  m 
figure  of  a  Madonna,  or  some  saint,  and  he  had  the  address  to  per* 
••ade  die  inhabitants  that  it  was  ^mortal  un  to  leave  them  in  the  dark  1 

*  I  was  myself  a  witness  of  the  following  rkUculouB  scene*  One 
evening,  a  groupe  of  Laziaroni  were  very  attentively  playing  at  dieir 
favourite  game  of  Aiorof  beside  them  was  a  puppet-show,  in  which 
Punch  was  holding  forth  with  all  his  might.  Father  Rocco  suddenly 
appeared  amongst  them.  The  first  step  the  holy  man  took,  was  to 
sweep  into  his  pouch  all  the  money  staked  by  the  gamblers ;  then, 
tumins  to  the  spectators  of  Punch,  he  bawled  out,  ^  So,  So,  yo 
rapscallions!  instead  of  going  out  to  fish  for  the  convents  and  sup- 
port your  families,  ye  must  be  loitering  here,  attending  to  this  iniquip 
toiu  Punch!  this  lying  varlet !"  Then  lifting  up  a  large  wooden  cross, 
suspended  by  huge  beads  round  his  waist,  he  lusUly  belaboured  all 
witnin  hia  reach,  KfUng  up  the  cross  at  intervals,  and  <^n^  out, 
*«  Look  here,  you  impious  ro^es  I  Quesio  S  U  vero  Pukmdla  I 
This  is  the  true  Punch,  you  impious  villains.*'  And»  strange  as  this 
niixture  of  religious  seal  and  positive  blasphemy  may  appear,  tbqr 
took  their  thrashing  with  piety«  and  departed  peaceably  tike  good 
Cadiolii 


A  considerable  change  aoon  took  place  in  the  situatioa  of 


advantageous  a  proposal  for  rejection,  and  Aprile  kept  hia 
word  to  the  letter.  His  pupil  speaks  of  him  with  becoming 
gratitude* 

*  I  prevailed  on  him  to  accept,  as  a  remembrance,  the  piano-forte 
I  brought  from  Ireland,— it  was  m^  only  possession ;  but  I  declare, 
that  h«i  it  been  worth  thousands,  it  would  have  been  his ;  my  love 
and  gratitude  to  him  were  so  strouff.  Manv  years  afterwsnds,  when 
dining  with  my  dear  and  lamented  friend,  the  late  Lady  Hamilton, 
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at  MertQn»  |  ha4  tbe.  pleasure  of  bearing  of  this  circomstance  6vm 
the  illustrious  Lord  Nelson,  near  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  lining 
seated  at  table*  .  He  said,  **  Mr.  Kelly,  when  in  Naples,  I  have  fre- 
doently  heard  your  old  master,  Aprile,  speak  of  you  with  great  af- 
fection, though  he  said  that,  when  with  him,  you  were  as  wild  as  a 
colt.  He  mentioned,  also,  your  having  given  him  your  piano-forte, 
which,  he  said,  notliing  should  induce  him  to  part. with/' ' 

At  parting,  Aprile  gave  his  pupil  money  and  recommenda- 
tions, by  the  help  of  which  young  Kelly  procured  an  engage- 
ment at  Florence,  and  on  its  termination,  accepted  another  as 
first  comic  tenor  at  Venice.  While  making  a  short  stay  at 
Bologna,  he  describes  the  following  whimsical  occurrence* 

*  I  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  a  Bolognese  nobleman,  Signor  Fero*- 
tini,  a  singular  character,  though  a  very  worthy  man;  he  was 
frightfully  ugly  and  humpbacked,  yet  he  was  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease of  supposing  every  woman  who  saw  him,  in  love  with  him  ;  as 
he  was  ricn,  he  spared  no  expense  in  adorning  himself,  in  order  to 
set  o£P  his  charms  to  the  best  advantage.  I  was  waiting  for  him  one 
Bioming,  when  he  came  from  his  toilette,  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of 
the  richest  and  most  expensive  quality,  painted,  patched,  and  made 
up  in  every  possible  way.  He  placed  himself  before  a  large  mirror, 
and  indulgea  himself  thus  :-^'*  I  am  handsome,  young,  and  amiable ; 
the  women  follow  me,  and  I  am  healthy  and  rich— -what  on  earth  do  i 
want  ?'' — **  Common  sense,  you  rascal,"  said  his  father  f  who  had  just 
entered  the  room)  in  a  fury,  and  immediately  knocked  nim  down.* 

The  discipline  was  severe ;  we  hope  it  was  efficacious ;  but 
a  horsewhip  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  and  more  pa- 
ternal. 

The  first  Venetian  engagement  came  to  nothing,  through  the 
failure  of  the  manager ;  but,  after  a  brief  season  at  the  Gratz 
Theatre,  Mr.  Kelly  successively  performed  at  Brescia,  which 
Le  left  abruptly  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  Treviso,  and  Venice,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  engaged  at  a  liberal  salary  for  the  Italian  Opera 
at  Vienna.  His  letters  of  recommendation  were  highly  re- 
spectable, and  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  mingling  in  the 
highest  circles,  with  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  habits  and  address  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  minister  Kaunitz,  and  his  generals,  Lascy  and  Laudon. 
We  shall  make  room  for  some  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing Mozart.  Mr.  Kelly  was  introduced  to  him  at  a  .  concert, 
where 

'  he  favoured  the  company  by  performin|^  fantasias  and  capriccios  on 
the  piano-forte.  His  feeling,  the  rapidity  of  his  fingers,  the  great 
execution  and  strength  of  his  left  hand  particularly,  and  the  appar- 
ent in^iration  of  bis  modulations,  astounded  me.    After  this  splen* 
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lid  perfeno>nce»  we  Ml  down  to  taoper,  and  I  had  the  pleaaore  to 
>e  placed  at  ubie  between  him  and  bu  wife*  Madame  Constance 
Weber,  a>  German  lady*  of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  by 
Mrhom  he  had  three  chudren.    He  was  a  remarkably  small  man,  rery 
ihin  and  pale,  with  a  profusion  of  fine  fair  hair,  of  which  he  was 
rather  Tain.    He  gave  me  a  cordial  invitotion  to  bis  bouse,  of  which 
I  aTsiled  myself,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  my  time  there.    He 
always  receired  me  witJi  kindness  and  hospitality.    He  was  remark- 
ably fond  of  punch,  of  which  beverage  I  have  seen  him  take  copious 
draughu.    He  was  also  fond  of  billiards.    He  was  kind-hearted  and 
always  ready  to  oblige ;  but  so  very  particular  when  he  played,  that 
if  the  slightest  noise  were  made,  be  mstantly  left  off.    I  remember  at 
the  first  rehearsal  (of  the  Noxze  di  Figaro)  of  the  full  band,  Mosart 
was  on  the  stage  with  his  crimson  pelisse  and  gold-laced  cocked  hat, 
giving  the  time  of  the  music  to  the  orchestra.    Figaro's  song,  *  Nan 
pin  andraif/ar/aUone  amoroto^*  Bennuci  gave  with   the  greatest  ani* 
mation  and  power  of  voice.    I  was  standing  close  to  Mozart,  who, 
9otto  voce,  was  repeating.  Bravo !  Bravo  I  Bennuci ;  and  when  Ben- 
nuci came  to  the  fine  passage,  *  ChenMnOf  alia  vUioriaf  alia  gloria 
miUtar^  which  he  gave  out  with  Stentorian  lungs,  the  efi^ect  was 
electricity  itself,  for  tlie  whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  and 
those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by  one  feeling  of  delight,  vo« 
cifcrated  Bravo  1  Bravo  1  Maestro :   Viva  I  Viva  I  grande  Mozart.' 

We  can  go  no  further  with  Mr.  Kelly  :  the  greater  part  of 
his  book  relates  to  matters  very  much  out  of  our  way.  Before 
we  take  leave,  however,  of  our  two  autobiographers,  we  must 
express  a  wish  that  certain  particulars  of  their  lives  bad  been 
entirely  passed  over.  Mr.  Keyuolds,  especially,  is  sometimes, 
to  use  bis  own  phrase,  gratuitously  '  broad* 


Art  HI.    Sermoiu.    Par  Charies   Scholl,  L'un    des    Ptoteurs  de 
TEglise  Francoise  de  Londres.    8vo.  pp.  234.    London,  1826. 

npHE  French  language,  so  far  as  the  voice  and  ear  are  con- 
-*-  cerned,  is  uncommonly  favourable  to  a  public  speaker. 
The  breadth  and  fullness  of  its  vowel  sounds,  the  energy  of  its 
conventional  delivery,  and  the  force  and  elevation  with  which 
it  is  usual  to  give  the  termination  of  sentences,  are  all  well  cal- 
culated for  impression.  We  believe  it  is  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
who  has  contrasted  the  character  of  our  popular  elo<|uence  with 
that  of  France,  and  referred  to  some  such  peculiarities  as  those 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  effect  produced  on  their 
hearers  by  the  orators  of  the  Revolution.  Compare  our  minc- 
ing pronunciation  of  the  words — liberty,  equality,  treason,  ven- 
geance— with  the  corresponding  expressions — liberte,  egaliie, 
Hokimn,  vengtamDc^^ui  toe  pleaituoe  and  terminal  stress  of 
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French  deli7ery«  and  the  superiority  in  this  respect,  of  one  sys* 
tern  of  utterance  over  the  otner,  will  be  manifest.  We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  make  the  same  concessions  on  the  point 
of  general  harmony.  The  rising  close,  though  favourable 
to  distinctness,  is  incomparably  inferior  in  melody  to  the  falling 
cadence,  too  often  suffered  by  our  readers  and  speakers  to  sink 
into  an  inaudible  murmur.  The  incessant  Jerk  and  prevailing 
nasality  of  Gallic  intonation  are  indescribaoly  unpleasant,  and 
fatal  to  every  aim  at  dignity  and  genuine  power.  There  may, 
perhaps,  he  somewhat  of  rational  self-complacency  in  our  opi- 
nion ;  but  we  are,  on  the  whole,  very  much  disposed  to  believe, 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  internal  structure,  our  system  of  reading 
and  pronunciation  is,  for  all  the  higher  purposes,  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  people  in  Europe.  The  harsh  aspirate  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  overwhelmiqg  gutturality  of  the  German,  and  the 
predominance  of  vowels  that  emasculates  the  language  of  Italy, 
are  much  more  intractable  peculiarities  than  the  imputed  sibi* 
lancy  of  our  own  dialect. 

M  •  SchoU's  designation — Fun  de$  Pasteurs  de  rEglise  Francoise 
de  Zoncfres— has  suggested  these  remarks,  by  reminding  us  of 
the  pulpit  exercises  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  M.  le  Mercier ; 
a  gentleman  whose  attractive  manner  sometimes  tempted  us  to 
lose  sight  of  the  rather  doubtful  evangelism  of  his  matter.  His 
exterior  was  advantageous  ;  his  countenance  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting. He  read  well,  with  enough  of  the  English  cadence 
to  cover  the  edginess  of  French  enunciation,  and  enough  of  the 
latter  to  give  point  and  poignancy  to  the  former.  He  published 
some  sermons  on  public  worship,  which  were,  if  we  recollect 
rightlvy  rather  vapid.  How  far  his  successor  may  surpass  or 
fall  short  of  his  advantages  as  a  public  speaker,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  we  can  bear  testimony  to  his  superiority  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  M.  SchoU  is  not  remarkably  distin- 
guished for  excellence  as  a  reasoner,  nor  should  we  suppose 
that  his  doctrinal  views  comequite  up  to  what  decided  Calvinists 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  Evangelical  standard ;  but 
he  is  a  spirited  declaimer,  a  faithful  and  earnest  preacher ;  his 
appeals  to  the  conscience  are  searching  and  uncompromising ; 
his  practical  exhortations  are  well  defined  ;  and  his  estimates  of 
character  are  discriminating  and  effective.  The  following  is  a 
fair  example  of  bis  general  manner. 

*  The  Saviour  gives  to  his  disciples  the  strength  necessary  for  sted- 
fastness  in  the  faith,  and  for  growth  in  grace  and  holiness.  The 
Christian*  character  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  To  believe  that  it 
is  tl^  .>  formed,  is  to  betray  ignorance  of  our  own  hearts,  as  well  as  of 
uie  spirituality  of  the  divine  Taw.     The  sinner  is  weak,  depraved,  and 
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he  b  to  be  made  holy.    He  moMtjmi^ike  oUmam  aedpul  on  the 
netct  nMch  is  ereaied  after  the  image  ofGodf  in  righteousneu  and  true 
hcUneu.    He  muat  be  transformed  ii  the  renemng  of  his  mind.    He 
must  lay  aside  oonformity  to  the  world.    He  is  not  to  love  the  twrUf 
neither  the  things  of  the  world.    He  most  be  sanctified,  as  well  as  jus- 
tified»  by  Christ,  and  by  him  be  clothed  with  that  Chrbtian  character 
of  which  the  features  are  hwnilitTy  {^ntieness,  mercy,  poverty  of  spi- 
ril,  purity  of  heart,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  What 
a  task !  left  to  himself,  vatnly  will  the  sinner  attempt  to  fblfii  it.    Far 
from  advancing  in  the  narrow  way,  he  ^ill  return  to  the  path  of  des« 
truction.    But  Jesus  Christ  is  with  him,  as  he  was  with  tne  man  sick 
of  the  palajr*    He  trusts  neither  in  his  own  wisdom,  nor  in  his  own 
etrengtn,  but  in  the  promises  of  his  Lord.  He  knows  that  his  Saviour 
has  enough  of  goodness  and  of  power  to  bring  him  out  of  the  sepuU 
chre  of  sm,  and  he  strives  manfully  in  reliance  on  him  who  is  mighty 
to  save.    He  lifts  up  his  heart  to  him,  in  temptation,  and  makes  proof 
thmt  in  his  weakness  the  strength  of  the  Lord  is  made  manifest.    He 
often  falls.    He  finds  in  hianelf  a  law,  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind.  But  every  failure  is  to  him  a  lesson  of  humility,  of  repentance, 
of  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  of  watdifiilnesa,  and  of 
prayer.    Thus  his  hatred  to  sin  increases  in  proportion  as  he  feels  how 
much  it  b  opposed  to  the  glory  of  God  ana  to  the  Chrbtian  calling ; 
and  he  labours  to  separate  himself  from  it  more  and  more.    Upheld 
by  hb  master,  he  auvaoces  in  the  way ;  he  combats  with  determina* 
lion  and  without  relaxation.    Notwithstanding  much  weakness,  he 
lives  holily  in  the  midst  of  a  world  sunk  in  sin.     He  fixes  hb  affection 
on  things  which  are  above,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  immersed  in  those 
which  perish.    He  lives  for  hb  God,  his  Saviour,  eternity,  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  for  which  God,  the  Saviour,  and  eternity,  are  but 
words.    Thus  Jesus  Chrbt,  hb  strensth  and  lib  life,  raises  him  above 
all  that  destroys  the  sinner  in  whose  heart  the  Saviour  does  not  dwell. 
Thus  hb  soul  lives  the  true  life,  that  for  which  it  was  created.    Thus 
it  resumes  the  image  of  God;  it  b  secured  in  the  fellowship  of  its 
Saviour ;  b  b  preparing  for  eternal  life. ' 

The  Sermons  are  twelve  in  number,  on  the  folio winf^  topics : 
The  infallible  Fulfilment  of  theWordsof  Jesua  Christ — Domestic 
Worship— The  Joy  of  Angels  at  the  Conversion  of  a  Sinner — 
Christ's  Invitation  to  the  Sinner — The  Beneficence  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Lessons  it  inculcates — ^The  EtTect  of  what  the 
Woiid  deems  trivial  Faults  — Misconception  concerning  the  Duty 
of  partaking  of  the  Lord*s  Supper — Frequent  Communion — The 
Depravity  of  human  nature*- Jesus  Christ  in  Gethsemane — Illu* 
sions  which  hinder  practical  Obedience  to  the  Word — Redemp- 
tion. 

A  respectable  list  of  subscribers  is  prefixed. 
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Art.  IV.    1.  Leiires  i  M.  k  Due  de  Blaeas  D'Autps,  Premtir  Gen- 

iilhomme  de  la  Chambre^  Pair  de  France^  S^c.  Relatives  au  Mus^ 
Royal  Egypiien  de  Turin.  Par  M.  Champollion  le  Jeune.  Pre- 
miere Lettre.  Monuments  Hiatoriqiies.  Rojal  8vo.  pp.  lia 
Paris,  1824. 
2.  Lettres  k  M.  le  Due  de  Blaeas  D*Aulpu  Ac.  Seconde  Lettre. 
Suite  des  Monumens  Historiques.  par  M.  Champollion  le  jeune; 
Suite  de  la  Notice  Chronologique  des  Dynasties  Egyptietines  de 
Manetbon,  par  M.  Champollion-Figeac.  Royal  8?o.  pp.  168« 
P/anches,  (4to.)     Paris,  1826. 

TV^E  have  already  submitted  to  our  readers  an  account  of  two 
^^  of  M.  ChampoUion's  former  publications  on  the  mysteri- 
ous and  long-neglected  subject  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  in 
which  he  gave  us  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  statues, 
sarcophagi,  and  roummies,  monkeys,  cats,  crocodiles,  and  bee- 
tles, and  other  Egyptian  lumber  in  the  Museum  of  Paris.  *  We 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  subsequent  archsBological  achieve- 
ments of  this  most  persevering  and  intelligent  inquirer,  as  de- 
tailed in  two  letters  relating  to  the  historical  monuments  in  the 
Royal  Egyptian  Museum  of  Turin. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  first  letter,  the  grateful 
Author  pays  a  well-merited  compliment  to  the  King  of  France 
(Louis  XVlII),  for  the  enlightened  patronage  with  wnich  be  had 
nonoiired  his  Egyptian  researches;  next,toil/./e/)t/c,  for  being 
actuated  towards  him  by  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  thirdly,  to  •  un  ministre^  (Vise.  Chateaubriand  T)  for 
havms:  '  honoured  the  memory  of  the  Pharaohs  by  transports  of 
the  n^lest  enthusiasm  upon  the  very  soil  of  Eg^pt.'  %e  de. 
plores  the  unlucky  events — most  lucky,  we  apprehend,  they 
would  be  deemed  by  his  royal  or  noble  patrons — that  compel- 
led the  French  Government  to  restore  to  their  rightful  owners, 
the  works  of  art  which  the  rapacity  of  its  revolutionary  chief 
bad  most  illicitly  assembled  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He 
then  informs  us,  that  the  collection  of  which  he  is  about  to  give 
an  account,  is  the  result  of  the  active  researches  of  M.  Drovetti 
during  twenty  consecutive  years.  He  might  have  gone  on  to 
state,  that  the  said  M.  JJrovetti  was  the  French  Consul  in 
Egypt  of  the  Revolutionary  Government ;  that,  after  he  was 
turned  out  of  oflSce,  he  remained  in  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs ;  and  that  having  taken  into  his  employ  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, he  amassed,  with  their  assistance,  the  splendid  collec- 
tion which  he  iu  due  time  brought  to  Europe,  and  sold  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  for  the  not  inconsiderable  sum.  of  400,000 


•  See  Eclect.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  p.  481  (Dec.  182S) ;  and  Vol.  XXIL 
p.  330.  (Oct.  1824.) 
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iVancfi.    tt  18  now  fixed  at  Turin,  and  as  it  bears  ilie  denomin- 
ation of  Royal  Egyptian  Museum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
Sardinian  Majesty  will,  with  all  convenient  speed,  provide  for 
it  a  suitable  mansion ;  its  present  one  being  by  far  too  small,  and 
80  miserably  ill-lighted  that  the  most  sharp-sighted  visiter  can 
scarcely  distinguish  in  it  stone  from  stucco.    This  we  are  ena- 
bled to  state  on  good  authority  \  and  from  the  same  quarter  we 
have  information,  that,  besides  the  historical  monuments,  this 
Museum  contains  man^  objects   of  great  rarety  and  value. 
Among  these,  is  an  ancient  cubit  measure,  made  of  the  wood  of 
Merbe,  in  texture  and  colour  something  between  wainscot  and 
mahogany ;  the  divisions  and  measurements  are  marked  in  hie- 
roglyphics :  it  was  found  at  Memphis.   There  are  also,  a  small 
statue  of  a  priest  carved  in  the  same  wood,  having  the  frag- 
ment of  a  god  on  each  shoulder,  and  a  staff  in  each  hand ; 
many  pastopnori,  and  various  specimens  of  gilding  on  wood  and 
on  metal ;  3000  Roman-£eyptian  coins ;  one  Dane ;  and  many 
popyri,  extending  from  Ameoopbis  L,  who,  according  to  Ma- 
netho,  reiffned  thirty-eight  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherd-kings  (1778  B.  C.)«  down  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  of 
which  date  tnere  is  a  well-preserved  mummy.    One  of  the 
papyri  is  sixtv  feet  long,  exceedingly  well-preserved,  and  ad- 
mirably unrolled  :  it  is  said  to  contain  the  name  of  Osymand** 
yas,  written  Ou$imandouei»  the  first  king  of  the  XVIth  dynasty, 
who  began  his  reign  2272  years  before  the  Christian  era.    in 
addition  to  these,  there  is  an  ancient  painter's  pallet,  with 
paints,  brushes,  and  paint-box ;  a  granite  stone  bearing  a  bilin- 
gual inscription  in  the  Demotic  and  Greek  characters ;  thou- 
sands oiscarabm:  a  statue  of  Memnon,  very  much  like  a  Tom- 
fool ;  and  one  of  Sesostris,  having  the  appearance  of  a  young' 
god,  and  valued  at  100^000  francs. 

M.  Champollion,  in  the  Letters  before  us,  does  not,  however, 
profess  to  describe  the  different  kinds  of  monuments  with  which 
this  Museum  is  stored,  but  only  such  as  are  of  an  historical  na- 
ture, in  continuation  of  the  subject  of  bis  Letter  to  M.  Dacier, 
published  in  1822.  At  that  time,  the  learned  Parisian,  having 
expounded  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics 
of  the  names  of  a  few  Pharoahs,  Ptolemies,  and  Roman  pre- 
fects, flattered  himself  that  he  had  mastered  all  the  difficulties 
of  Uie  subject,  and,  by  his  discoveries,  had  shed  a  flood  of  light 
to  illuminate  the  path  of  everv  future  explorer  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities ;  in  fact,  that  hieroglyphic  obscurity  or  Egyptian  dark- 
ness should  henceforth  be  but  a  name.  He  was  like  the  glow- 
worm, ^limmeriu^  over  an  inch,  and  imagining  that,  as 
the  SuHf  it  could  irradiate  the  polot    A  journey  to  Turin  baa 
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served  to  moderate  hia  vaoity ;  aiid»  we  transcribe  with  pleasure, 
the  following  avowal,  which  does  credit  to  his  candour. 

*  It  is  only  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Turin,  in  the  midst  of  that 
mass  of  remains  so  varied  of  an  ancient  civilization,  that  the  history 
of  Egyptian  Art  seemed  to  me  still  to  remain  entirely  to  be  composed 
(m*  a  semble  resier  encore  enHSrement  et  faire).  Here,  every  thing 
shews  that  we  have  been  in  too  great  haste  to  judge  of  its  proceedings^ 
to  determine  its  meknsy  and  especially  to  assign  its  limits.'    p.  5. 

We  speak  on  good  authority  in  assuring  M.  Champollion, 
that  when  he  shall  have  performed  his  intended  journey  through 
Egypt,  he  will  not  only  see  reason  to  strike  out  the  '  only ' 
(seulementj  from  the  above  sentence,  by  which  he  invidiously 
exalts  the  Turin  Museum,  the  second  or  third  that  he  has  ever 
seen,  to  the  disparagement  of  all  others ;  but  will  feel  com- 

f>elled  to  acknowledge  that*  up  to  this  time,  he  had  seen  very 
ittle  of  Egyptian  Art.  What  should  we  think  of  the  individual 
who,  on  having  presented  to  him  a  stone  taken  from  every 
splendid  edifice  in  the  world,  should  pretend  to  pronounce,  from 
those  specimens,  on  their  respective  character  and  appearance, 
and  the  comparative  grandeur  of  each  ?    *  Your  Majesty,*  said 
Canova  to  Napoleon,  who  had  invited  him  to  reside  at  Paris, 
and,  as  an  inducement,  offered  to  transport  every  work  of  art 
from  Rome  to  that  city, — '  may  take  away  every  thing  that  can 
'  be  removed,  and,  after  that,,  there  will  still  remain  infinitely 
'  more  at  Rome  to  delist  and  improve  the  artist,  than  all  which 
'  you  have  removed.'    The  observation  applies  with  accumu- 
lated force  to  Egypt.    More  of  art  and  more  of  history  are 
contained  in  the  ruins  of  that  country,  wfaidi  it  exceeds  the 
power  of  man  to  remove,  than  ia  the  whole  world  besides.    '  A 
'  temple,*  it  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  our  modem  Travellers  who  has  explored  this  wonderful 
country,  'is  the  pride  of  Athens;  an  amphitheatre  the  boast 
'  of  Rome ;  but  Egypt,  from  end  to  end,  and  from  side  to  side, 
*  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  second  Cataract,  is  a  field 
'  of  inexhaustible  wonder  and  delight  to  the  traveller.'*    Yet, 
Egypt  is  not,  as  M.  ChampoUion  represents,  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  ancient  Art,  but  Babylon ;  of  which,  to  our  shame 
as  a  nation  be  it  spoken,  we  know  nothing  compared  with 
what  ousht  to  be  known,  considering  our  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  exploring  its  ruins.    Not  a  brick  exists  within  the 
bounds  of  ancient  Babylon,  but  ought  to  be  interrogated,  aa 
our  primeval  parent  questioned  Nature  respecting  nis  owa 
origin, '  how '  it '  came  thus,  how  here.' 

•  Eichardsoa's  Travels.    Vol.  II.  p.  162. 
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Bat  to  ittom  to  M.  ChaoipoUion.  The  Royal  Mmemn  at 
Turin,  be  iDforms  us,  ooniains  statues  or  pillars  {tiiUi)  bearing 
he  royal  legeDds»  more  or  less  perfect,  of  about  thirty  monarchs 
»f  the  Egyptian  race.  The  cartouches  of  twenty-one  of  these 
ire  given  in  his  First  Letter,  accompanied  with  the  intimation, 
iiat  the  number  is  probably  much  more  considerable.  This 
conjecture  is  amply  yerified  by  the  Second  Letter,  in  which  are 
exhibited  nine  and  twenty  addtbooal  cartouchtu  These,  bow* 
sver,  are  not  all  different,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  although 
the  greater  part  haye  receiyed  conGrmation  by  reference  to  the 
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same  time  that  another  copy  was  published  by  M.  Cailliaud  in 
France  about  twelve  months  ago.    This  genealogical  tablet  of 
Abydos,  '  executed  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  at  latest,*  has 
sculptured  on  it,  forty  rojral  vrtnonu  or  titles,  classed  chrono- 
logically ;  which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered,  corres- 
pond to  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings  in  the  extract  firom  Ma* 
netho  preserved  by  Josepbus  in  his  work  against  Apion  ;  and 
by  a  comparison  of  the  two^  we  obtain  the  names,  dates,  and 
order  of  tne  reign  of  several  kin^s  whose  existence  has  been 
called  in  question  and  blended  with  fable.    These,  M.Cham- 
poUion  has  thought  proper  to  publish  in  the  order  in  which  he 
deciphered  them ;  but  we  shall  fnotice  them  in  the  chrono- 
logical order.     We  must  premise,  however,  that  the  early 
chronology  of  Egypt  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  iramed  from 
ancient  records  by  the  Persians  after  their  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  which,  it  appears  from  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Synoellus,   recorded  thuiy  dynasties,  extending  during  113 
generations  for  36,625  years  i    The  firat  dynasty  is  that  of 
the  AuriUi ;  a  word  supposed  to  be  derived  m>m  the  Hebrew 
AuTt  light  or  fire,  and  referring  to  the  primitive  theology  of 
the  Chaldeans.    The  first  name  in  this  dynasty  is  Phtha,  the 
supreme  Ood,  or  Hephaistos — *n^cuaUi  i  nm  Btm  n«^-    He 
shines  night  and  day,  und  -his  rein  is  without  beginning  of 
days  or  end  of  years.    Helius,  the  Sun,  the  son  of  Phtha, 
reigned  30,000  years.    Twelve  gods  reigned  3984  years ;  eight 
demigods,  217  years.     This  brings  us  down  to  2074,  B.C., 
when  the  fifteenth  dynastv  begins,  about  326  years  before  the 
Deluge :  it  consisted  of  Mesraites  or  heroes,  who  reigned  443 
years.    The  sixteenth  dynasty  is  that  of  Egyptians  or  mortals, 
hich  began  2231  B.C.,  or  117  years  after  the  Deluge. 
Another  valuable  document  now  lost,  (at  least,  the  greater 
part  of  it»)  is  Uie  Chronological  Canon  which  Manetho  of  Se-> 
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French  delivery^  and  the  stiperiotitv  in  this  respect,  of  one  sys* 
tern  of  utterance  over  the  otner«  will  be  manifest.  We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  make  the  same  concessions  on  the  point 
of  general  harmony.  The  rising  close,  though  favourable 
to  distinctness,  is  incomparably  inferior  in  melody  to  the  falliog 
cadence,  too  often  suffered  by  our  readers  and  speakers  to  sink 
into  an  inaudible  murmur.  The  incessant  Jerk  and  prevailing 
nasality  of  Gallic  intonation  are  indescribaoly  unpleasant,  and 
fatal  to  every  aim  at  dignity  and  genuine  power.  There  may, 
perhaps,  he  somewhat  of  rational  self-complacency  in  our  opi* 
nion ;  but  we  are,  on  the  whole,  very  much  disposed  to  believe, 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  internal  structure,  our  system  of  reading 
and  pronunciation  is,  for  all  the  higher  purposes,  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  people  in  Europe.  The  harsh  aspirate  of  th« 
Spaniard,  the  overwhelming  gutturality  of  the  German,  and  the 
predominance  of  vowels  that  emasculates  the  language  of  Italy^ 
are  much  more  intractable  peculiarities  than  the  imputed  sibi* 
lancy  of  our  own  dialect. 

M .  SchoU's  designation — Fun  det  Pasieurs  de  FEgtise  Francoise 
de  Zoiu&es— has  suggested  these  remarks,  by  reminding  us  of 
the  pulpit  exercises  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  M.  le  Mercier ; 
a  gentleman  whose  attractive  manner  sometimes  tempted  us  to 
lose  sight  of  the  rather  doubtful  evangelism  of  his  matter.  His 
exterior  was  advantageous  ;  his  countenance  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting. He  read  well,  with  enough  of  the  Bngush  cadence 
to  cover  the  edginess  of  French  enunciation,  and  enough  of  the 
latter  to  give  point  and  poignancy  to  the  former.  He  published 
some  sermons  on  public  worship,  which  were,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  rather  vapid.  How  far  his  successor  may  surpass  or 
fall  short  of  his  advantages  as  a  public  speaker,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  we  can  bear  testimony  to  his  superiority  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  M.  Scholl  is  not  remarkably  distin- 
guished for  excellence  as  a  reasoner,  nor  should  we  suppose 
that  his  doctrinal  views  comequite  up  to  what  decided  Calvinists 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  Evangelical  standard ;  but 
he  is  a  spirited  declaimer,  a  faithful  and  earnest  preacher ;  his 
appeals  to  the  conscience  are  searching  and  uncompromising ; 
his  practical  exhortations  are  well  defined ;  and  his  estimates  of 
character  are  discriminating  and  effective.  The  following  is  a 
fair  example  of  his  general  manner. 

*  The  Saviour  gives  to  his  disciples  the  strength  necessary  for  sted- 
fastness  in  the  faith,  and  for  growth  in  grace  and  holiness.  The 
Christian*  character  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  To  believe  that  it 
is  t1'  o  formed,  is  to  betray  ignorance  of  our  own  hearts,  as  well  as  of 
uie  spirituality  of  the  divine  Taw.     The  sinner  is  weak,  depraved,  and 
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he  is  to  be  made  holy*    He  muBt  put  ^tie  old  mam  and  pui  an  the 
netCf  which  is  created  after  the  image  ofGodf  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.    He  must  be  transformed  bv  the  renewing  of  his  mind.    He 
must  lay  aside  conformity  to  the  world.    He  is  not  to  love  the  worlds 
neither  the  things  of  the  world.    He  most  be  sanctified,  as  well  as  jus- 
tified, by  Christy  and  by  him  be  clothed  with  that  Christian  character 
of  whicn  the  features  are  humility,  gentlenesst  mercy,  porerty  of  spi- 
rit, purity  of  heart,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  What 
a  task !  left  to  himself,  vainly  will  the  sinner  attempt  to  fiilfil  it.    Far 
Irom  advancing  in.  the  narrow  way,  he  ^ill  return  to  the  path  of  des* 
traction.    But  Jesus  Christ  is  with  him,  as  he  was  with  tne  man  sick 
of  the  palsy.    He  trusts  neither  in  his  own  wisdom,  nor  in  his  own 
strengtn,  but  in  the  promises  of  his  Lord.  He  knows  that  his  Saviour 
has  enough  of  goodness  and  of  power  to  bring  him  out  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  sm,  and  he  strives  manfully  in  reliance  on  him  who  is  mighty 
.to  save.    He  lifts  up  his  heart  to  him,  in  temptation,  and  makes  proof 
that  in  his  weakness  the  strength  of  the  Lord  is  made  manifest.    He 
often  falls.    He  finds  in  hianelf  a  law,  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind.  But  every  ftiilure  is  to  him  a  lesson  of  humility,  of  repentance, 
of  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  of  watchfiilnesa,  and  of 
prayer.    Tims  his  hatred  to  sin  increases  in  proportion  as  he  feels  how 
much  it  is  opposed  to  the  glory  of  God  ana  to  the  Christian  calling ; 
and  he  labours  to  separate  himself  from  it  more  and  more.    Upheld 
by  his  master,  he  advances  in  tlie  way ;  he  combats  with  determioa* 
tion  and  without  relaxation.    Notwithstanding  much  weakness,  he 
lives  holily  in  the  midst  of  a  world  sunk  in  sin.     He  fixes  his  affection 
on  things  which  are  above,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  immersed  in  those 
which  perish.    He  lives  for  his  God,  his  Saviour,  eternity,  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  for  which  God,  the  Saviour,  and  eternity,  are  but 
words.    Thus  Jesus  Christ,  his  strength  and  his  life,  raises  him  above 
all  that  destroys  the  sinner  in  whose  heart  the  Saviour  does  not  dwell. 
Thus  his  soul  lives  the  true  life,  that  for  which  it  was  created.    Thus 
it  resumes  the  image  of  God ;  it  is  secured  in  the  fellowship  of  its 
Saviour;  it  is  preparing  for  eternal  life. ' 

The  Sermons  are  twelve  in  number,  on  the  following  topics  : 
The  infallible  Fulfilment  of  theWordsof  Jesus  Christ — Domestic 
Worship— The  Joy  of  Angela  at  the  Conversion  of  a  Sinner — 
Christ's  Invitation  to  the  Sinner — The  Beneficence  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Lessons  it  inculcates — ^The  Effect  of  what  the 
World  deems  trivial  Faults — Misconception  concerning  the  Duty 
of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper — Frequent  Communion — The 
Depravity  of  human  nature *-Jesus Christ  in  Getbsemane — Illu- 
sions which  hinder  practical  Obedience  to  the  Word — Redemp- 
tion. 

A  respectable  list  of  subscribers  is  prefixed. 
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Cohchosisy  wai  overcome  by  the  Ifyk-ichoB,  or  Shepherd  Kingi$ 
who  are  described  as  a  savage  people  with  red  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  (Scythians,  apparently,  or  Ootns ;  with  such  complexions 
they  could  not,  as  Josephus  pretends,  be  Hebrews,)  who 
burned  the  towns,  destroyed  the  public  buildings  and  works  of 
art,  ravaged  the  country,  and  subjected  the  whole  of  it  to  their 
dominion  as  far  as  Assouan,  during  260  years  (according  to 
Manetho).  No  name  of  any  of  the  Sbepherd-kings  has 
hitherto  been  found  on  any  monument ;  but  the  prenonu  of  six 
of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  collateral  dynasty,  who  had 
retired  into  Arabia,  and  still  maintained  their  sway  over  a  por- 
tion of  their  ancient  subjects,  have  been  discovered,-* four  of 
them  by  Dr.  Ricci  in  those  parts ;  they  are  dated  in  the  27th, 
31  St,  42d,  and  44th  years  of  their  reign,  and  are  of  the  xviith 
dynasty.  The  other  two  are  in  the  Museum  at  Turin.  One  of 
these  kings  is  the  fifth  predecessor  of  Amosis-Misphrathout* 
mosis ;  another,  his  fourth  predecessor ;  but  the  proper  name 
is  efiaced  in  the  cartouche^  and  no  chronologtst  has  preserved 
any  of  their  names.    Those  of  the  intrusive  dynasty  have  been 

Preserved  in  the  extracts  from  Manetho  given  by  Josephus. 
'he  above-mentioned  monuments  establish,  however,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  existence  of  the  collateral  legitimate  dynasty. 
We  have  also  presented  to  us  the  name  and  prtffom  of  its  last 
and  most  illustrious  member,  Misphrathoutmosis,  who  com- 
menced the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd-kings ;  as  well  as  that 
of  his  son,  Amenoftep,  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
who  completed  their  overthi^w.  Also,  the  name  of  Nane* 
Atari,  his  wife,  and  those  of  sixteen  other  kings  and  two 
queens  of  the  same  illustrious  dynasty.  One  of  these  sove- 
reigns is  Amenophis  II.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  together 
with  Taia,  his  queen :  he  reigned  30  years  and  five  months, 
commencing  1687  B.  C.  We  have  Horus  his  son ;  five  Ram- 
seses ;  one  Ousirei ;  and  one  Mandouei.  Horus,  the  Son  of 
Memnon,  appears  in  the  cartouche,  under  the  name  Hor^Nem- 
Neb.  ^  His  name  is  found  on  the  ruins  of  Luxor,  the  building 
of  which  was  commenced  W  his  father,  and  continued  by  him. 
The  name  of  Thoutmosis  IL,  the  Mceris  of  the  Greeks,  occurs 
on  a  statue,  as  aiso  on  the  obelisk  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  :  he 
may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  sovereign  of  the  xviiith  dy- 
nasty, which  ended  1473  B.  C. 

The  xixth  dynasty  opens  with  the  name  of  Ramses  VI.,  the 
illustrious  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  both  the  name  and  prenom 
of  whom  seem  to  identify  him  with  the  prototype  of  the  large 
broken  statue  in  the  Memnoninm.  He  was  buried  at  Biba^  el 
Melouk,  in  what  is  usually  called  the  Harp  Tomb  ;  and  the 
lid  of  his  stone  sarcophagus,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  effigy 
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re{>orai|^  bMweeti  two  of  his  wives,  is  now  in  the  Calubridge 
Univemty  Museumy  as  we  had  occasion  to  mention  in  noticinj^ 
M.  Champollion*s  **  Prieu.^  His  name  is  found  on  a  beauti- 
ful statue  in  that  Museom,  and  bis  titles  are :  *  The  Image  of 
'  the  Living  and  Beneficent  Ood,  the  Representative  of  Aromon; 

*  of  Mars,  and  of  the  Sun,   in   the  Upper  Region,  (Upper 

*  Egypt?) the  King  RbSatb,  approved  oy  Pbre,  the  Direc- 

*  tor  and  the  Guardian  of  Egypt,  tbe  Offspring  of  the  Gods, 

*  the  Son  of  the  Sun,  tbe  Cberished  of  Ammon,  Ramses,  eter- 
'  nal  Vivificator.'  (Lett,  I.  p.  73).    Every  one  knows  the  com- 

Eliroent  paid  to  his  memory  a  thousand  years  after  his  death 
y  the  high-priest  of  Memphis,  when  he  opposed  Darius  in 
removing  his  statue  from  the  temple  of  Phtba. 

M.  CbampoUion  has  laid  before  us  some  names  also  of  tbe 
xxth  dynasty,  by  whom,  it  has  generally  been  supposed,  that 
the  Pyramids  were  erected.  The  learned  Archseolo^st  seems 
disposed  to  assign  them  an  earlier  date,  without  stating  more 
precisely  what  era,  than  that  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  princes  of  the  ivth  Mempbitic  dynasty. 
We  should  prefer  calling  it  EUiiopian  dynasty.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  perceive  why  they  may  not  have  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  the  Tanite  dynasty :  only,  there  are  pyramids  in  Ethi* 
opia,  and  none  in  Phenicia.  Under  this  dynasty,  we  have  tbe 
rari'fucke  of '  ArtkfKmt^  Cherished  of  Hercules.'  The  name 
of  this  sovereipi  occurs  several  times  on  the  large  sarcophagus 
in  the  British  Museum,  improperly  called  the  Sarcopba|;us  of 
Alexander  tbe  Great.  There  is  also  tbe  cartouche  of  Cete, 
Thuoris,  or  Ramses  X.»  the  Proteus  of  tbe  Greeks,  who 
reiffned  in  Egypt  when  it  was  visited  by  Paris  after  eloping 
with  Helen.  Cartouches  are  likewise  given  of  sovereigns  or  the 
xxist  and  xziid  dynasties,  the  former  of  which  terminated,  971 
B.C.  with  Sesonchosis,  the  Shishak  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Here,  M.  CbampoUion  closes,  for  the  present,  his  account 
of  the  contents  of  this  valuable  Museum,  as  does  his  Brother 
the  Chronological  notices ;  but  they  jointly  promise  a  Third 
Letter,  which  is  to  bring  down  the  History  of  Egypt  to  the 
era  of  the  Roman  invasion,  collected  from  its  monuments,  ar- 
ranged, expounded,  and  illustrated  by  two  of  tbe  most  learned 
arcbsBolocists  in  Europe,  whose  umted  labours  have  placed 
theearlyhistory  of  Egypt  ona  more  solid  base  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  excepting  the  Jews.  We  shall  reserve  any 
further  remarks  till  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
pronusad  sequel ;  and  take  leave  of  the  learned  Brothers  for 
tbe  present,  hy  thanking  them  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction which  they  have  afforded  us.  We  must,  however, 
add  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  that,  though  thenum* 

M  2 
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ber  of  deciphered  caHoucha  has  been  so  considerably  added  tc 
in  the  present  pablications,  thesymbolic*  hieroglyphic,  hiaralk, 
and  demotic  alphabets  remain  in  the  same  state  as  before. 


Art  ¥•  RecoBecUam  of  Egyjp%.     By  the  Baroness  Von 

12mo.  pp.280,    London.     18S7. 

FROM  Osymandyas  to  Mahomed  Ali  is  a  rather  ▼iciest 
transition ;  but  those  of  our  readers  who  have  patiently 
followed  us  through  the  chronological  details  of  the  preeeding 
article,  relating  to  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt,  may  not  be 
displeased  if  we  afford  them  a  peep  at  Egypt  as  it  is. 

The  Baron  Henry  Menu  Von  Minutoli,  tne  husband  of  tW 
Authoress  of  this  agreeable  volume,  is  a  general  in  the  Pmccias 
service,  who,  in  the  year  1820 — 1,  obtained  from  bis  sov^ 
reign  leave  of  absence  to  undertake  a  scientific  tour  in  the 
East.  His  plan  was,  to  travel  through  Egypt  to  Dongola ; 
thence  to  proceed  to  visit  the  Cyrenaica  and  the  Oaseii,  ani 
to  return  tnrough  Syria  and  Greece.  But  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  whole  of  this  plan,  and  the  Baroo 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  visit  to  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  and  an  excursion  as  far  southward  as  Syene.  His  not 
being  able  to  visit  the  long;  neglected  site  of  the  ancient  C}* 
rene,  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  petty  jealousy  of  c^- 
tain  European  speculators  in  antiquities,  resident  in  EgypI, 
who  secretly  laboured  with  the  most  ignoble  views  to  deleat 
bis  intention.  Sometime  after  his  return,  the  General  pub* 
lished  an  account  of  his  Travels,  written  in  German ;  but  of 
this  '  splendid  work,*  no  English  translation  has  hitherto 
appeared,  notwithstanding  an  announcement  which  promised 
it  more  than  a  year  ago.  We  must  confess  that  we  await  it 
without  impatience.  Our  own  travellers  have  left  little  oc 
nothing  to  aescribe  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  and  the 
little  Uiat  is  new  in  the  Baron's  work  must  relate  to  the 
Ammonian  Oasis  and  the  pyramid  of  Sakkara.  In  the  mesa 
time,  this  slight  but  lively  sketch  by  the  Baroness,  who  ac* 
companied  her  husband  to  Egypt,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
favourably  received. 

The  most  melancholy  spot,  perhaps,  in  Egypt,  is  Alexandrii, 
partly  from  the  comparatively  modern  date  of  its  grandeur  and 
decay,  the  recent  character  of  its  ruins,  which  more  closely  con- 
nects the  desolation  with  our  sympathy,  and  the  semi-Europesa 
aspect  of  the  place ;  partly  from  the  recollection  of  ths 
crimes  and  follies  which  were  acted  there  in  Christian  tines* 
la  Upper  Egypt^  it  must  be  pleasant  enough  to  compare  the 
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lirondera  of  the  tcena  with  the  records  of  Herodotus ;  but  at 
Alexandria,  only  painful  associations  would  be  awakened  hy 
reference  to  the  rages  of  Gibbon.  The  work  of  destruction  is 
most  complete,  rf  othing  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour  but 
the  column  improperlv  called  Porapey's  Pillar,  and  the  two 
obelisks*  only  one  of  which  is  standing.  These  are  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  rubbish  covering  the  ground  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach. 

*  Every  thing  besrs  the  stamp  of  the  hand  of  thne,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  toil ;— the  aridity  is  such  that  it  does  not  allow  even 
a  few  wild  bushes  to  vegetate ;  the  bustle  which  once  prevailed  in 
this  part  of  the  city»  hss  now  given  plsce  to  silence  and  meditation. 
At  a  short  distance  we  see  toe  Greek  convent ;  a  grove  of  palm* 
ttees  rises  above  its  wails,  and  the  evening  breese  alone  bresks  the 
general  stillness.  The  present  siste  of  this  celebrated  country  in- 
spires s  melancholy  and  painful  feeling.  A  gloomy  tinge  seems  to  be 
•presd  over  all  objects ;  we  even  try  to  dScover  some  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  the  solemn  and  grand  style  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  grave  and  regular  physiognomy  of 
the  present  inhsbitsnts.  As  for  the  latter,  they  are  seldom  seen  to 
■mile )  and  the  ebullitions  of  lively  mirth  are,  \n  their  eyes,  a  want 
of  decorum,  and  often  even  a  proof  of  mental  alienation. 

*  On  going  the  following  day  to  the  Rosetta  gate,  I  saw  ruins  of 
more  modem  dste^iouses  abandoned  since  the  late  revolutions  in 
Egypt,  and  devastated  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the  French 
army.  When  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Alexandria  was  one  of  the  best  fortified  cities  of  tliat  time ;  and  con- 
tinned  so  till  the  decline  of  the  empire.  At  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Saracens,  this  city  having  considerably  fallen  off  flrom  its 
ancient  magnificence,  it  had  been  fi>und  necessary  to  reduce  its  ex- 
tent. A  new  line  of  ramparts  was  accordingly  built,  known  by  the 
nnme  of  Enclosure  of  the  Arabs;  and  gates  were  erected,  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  but  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments now  remain. 

*  t^ince  Egypt  has  become  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
splendour  sm  the  strensth  of  tnis  city  hsve  gradually  declined,  as 
hss  been  msnifested,  in  the  Ister  periods  of  its  history,  oy  the  fadli^ 
with  which  the  enemy's  troops  have  taken  possession  of  the  country* 
The  present  Government  has  begun  to  repair  in  some  measure  the 
ancient  fortifications ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  little  or  noUiing  has 
been  done,  though  means  have  been  found  to  make  It  believed  at 
Consuntinople,  that  these  works  have  cost  immense  sums.* 

Among  the  Baroness's  travelling  companions  from  Alex* 
andria  to  Cairo»  was  an  Abyssinian  girl  who  had  lefl  her 
country  in  company  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Abys* 
sinia,  ner  relative,  who  married  a  servant  of  Lord  Valentia*a 
at  the  time  of  his  Lordship^s  travels  in  that  country.  This 
Englishman,  afler  several  years'  residence  in  Abyssinia,  had 
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Sone  with  his  wife  to  Alexandria,  where  they  had  both  lately 
iedf  leaving  this  young  girl,  their  heiress,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  Consul.  The  Baroness  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  much  information  respecting  that  nation.  She 
speaks  of  their  piquing  themselves  upon  a  *  kind  of  ortho- 
'  doxy'  which  induces  them  obstinately  to  refuse  listening  to 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  missionaries;  not  being  aware  of  the 
deep  rooted  sense  of  injury,  as  well  as  aversion,  towards  both 
the  Greek  Melchites  and  the  Latins,  which  is  hereditary  in 
tbe  African  churches.    '  We  were  told,'  she  adds, 

<  that  some  who  had  attempted  to  enter  their  country  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  their  doctrines  have  been  crucified.  It  is  probable  that 
Uiey  do  not  ill-treat  the  Protestant  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Lon* 
don  Bible  Society :  their  mode  of  worship  is  said  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church.' 

Our  Authoress  had  the  courage  to  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
terious recesses  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops ;  but  we  are 
disappointed  at  finding  the  only  information  respecting  that  of 
Sak&ara  conveyed  in  a  brief  note.  The  entrance  to  this  pyra* 
mid  was  discovered  by  the  Baron.    It 

^  contains  a  great  number  of  passages  and  corridors,  and  several 
chambers,  in  the  walls  of  which  were  incrusted  convex  pieces  of 

Eorcelain  of  various  colours,  which,  when  seen  by  torch-light,  must 
ave  a  pretty  efiect.  There  are  also  hieroglypnics  above  several 
doors,  a  circumstance  which  has  not  hitherto  been  remarked  in  the 
pther  Pyramids.  The  largest  of  these  chambers,  the  walls  of  which 
were  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  torches,  contained,  instead  of  a 
sarcophagus,  a  small  sanctuary,  formed  of  several  blocks  of  stone, 
placed  one  upon  another,  into  which  a  man  could  easily  enter,  and 
from  which  the  voice  of  the  oracle  was  probably  made  to  issue.  It 
IB  to  be  regretted,  that  the  sand  of  the  desert  blocked  up  the  entrance 

J»'thts  Pyramid  a  short  time  after  the  operations  which  my  husband 
ad  caused  to  be  undertaken  there.  Five-and-twenty  Arabs  had 
worked  there  during  two-and-twenty  days.  In  order  to  reach  the 
interior,  they  were  obligecl  to  ^descend  mto  a  well  fifty  feet  deep. 
This  passage  was  extremely  dangerous ;  fi>r,  a  short  time  afler  my 
jiusband  first  went  down,  the  iide  of  the  well  fell  in,  and  it  was  so 
choked  up,  that  it  took  more  than  eight  days  to  clear  it  again.  If 
any  persons  had  been  inside  of  the  Pyramid  at  such  a  moment,  they 
must  have  perished  by  a  cruel  death.'    p.  82,  note. 

The  discovery  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  pyramids,  if  we  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  is  a  circumstance 
of  high  interest ;  since  these  stupendous  monuments  have 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  foreign  dynasty, 
land  the  absence  oi  the  hieratic  symbols  baa  been  accounted 
for  on  this  ground. 


The  Thebaid  was  tbe  ratml  of  the  penecated  Jacobites  io 
the  reigo  of  Jastinian  and  bis  successoFS«  and  bars,  tbe  Bpiril 
of  St.  Anthony  still  animates  tbe  Coptic  monks.  The 
following  anecdote  is  not  uninteresting,  though  too  much  is 
made  of  it.    It  was  told  by  Dr.  Ricci  to  the  Baroness. 

*  DeNroos  of  mitiag  Upper  Egypt,  I  tome  years  since  accepted 
tbe  ofer  of  an  English  sentlenan  lo  accompany  him  thither.  I  had 
been  struoky  like  you,  by  the  singular  form  of  these  rocks,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  new  object.  I  saw  on  their  summit  a 
man,  who  descended,  by  the  means  of  a  rope«  with  inconcehrable 
•gility ;  he  soon  disappeared,  and  afterwards  throwing  himself  into 
she  river,  caose  op  to  our  boat  to  ask  alow  for  his  convent.  It  was 
€Mie  of  these  Copbtic  monks,  who  csme  as  usual,  to  implore  the 
charity  of  these  who  passed  by*  The  great  addrem  with  which  the 
nsan  bad  made  his  descent,  and  some  questions  which  we  put  to  him 
relative  to  his  convent,  havioj^  excited  our  curiosity,  we  rowed  to» 
wards  the  shore;  and  Ibllowiog  our  guide,  who  took  the  ssme  steep 
nod  narrow  path,  cot  in  the  rock,  by  which  he  had  come  down,  we 
arrived,  not  without  much  dilBeultyt  at  the  top,  ftom  which  we  dis* 
oovered  an  immense  horison.  At  our  ieet  the  Nile,  on  the  banks  of 
which  were  osany  verdant  spots,  flowed  in  the  distance  through  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  province  of  Minieh.  Numerous  villages,  with 
their  palm  groves,  and  herds  of  bulbkies  and  flocks  of  goats,  scat- 
tered over  the  plains,  and  the  rich  vegetation  of  this  country,  pre- 
sented the  most  pleasiog  and  diversified  scene.  Whst  a  contrsst 
struck  us  as  we  looked  towards  the  spot  which  we  had  first  reached. 
Blocks  of  stone,  detached  and  scattered  here  and  there  over  a  de- 
sert of  saad,  extending  further  than  the  eye  could  fcoch,  presented 
an  image  el  ehaost  tM  hsnd  of  msn  had  never  attempted  to  change 
this  barren  tract  into  a  fruitful  soQt  and  it  is  probable,  that  such  aa 
attempt  would  have  proved  vain.  We  then  aeroeived  a  wretched  hat, 
which  the  monk  pointed  oat  to  us  ss  his  dwelling,  situated  m  the 
midst  of  a  small  cemetery ;  aiid  this  convent,  whidi  resembled  most 
other  monasteries  In  nothiog.but  its  devMed  position,  did  not  appeur 
to  us       "  "  ' 


at  all  calculated  to  InyCre  a  love  of  teurament.  Having  satis- 
fied our  curiosity,  we  were  going  to  quit  this  place,  which  had  so 
liule  to  recommend  it,  when  we  sudden^  heardf  some  words  spoken 
hi  the  beautiful  language  of  Pistrsreh  and  Tssso.  We  turned  te 
the  side  from  whidi  tlw  voice  nroceeded,  and  saw  an  old  man, 
whose  lofty  and  majestic  stature  nad  not  been  bent  with  sge,  and 
who,  introducsng  himself  to  us  as  the  prior  of  tbe  convent,  foviteB  ua 
in  the  most  polite  terms  to  enter  and  rest  ourselves.  Extremely 
surprised  at  meetti^,  under  the  coarre  habit  of  a  Cophtie  asonk,  with 
a  men  iamiliar.  with  the  language  and  customs  ef  Europe,  weaooept- 
ed  his  mvitation,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone  beach }  our  host  and  three 
other  monks,  the  only  inmates  of  the  convent,  immediately  set  before 
us  some  dates,  and  bread,  still  quite  warm,  which  they  had  just 
baked  in  the  ground  between  two  stonesi  accordiiig  to  the  manner  of 
thecoaatij. 
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*  Meanwhile,  I  attentively  surveyed  the  singular  and  surprising  in- 
divtdui^  whom  we  had  so  unexpecteidly  met  with  in  thb  desert  place* 
A  long  silver  beard  descended  in  curls  upon  his  breast ;  his  eyes  had 
retained  all  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  youtn,  yet  there  was  in  his  looks 
something  gloomy,  and  expressive  of  profound  melancholy;  his 
features  were  dignified  and  regular ;  his  mouthy  which  seemed  as  if 
it  never  smiled,  diminished  the  effect  of  his  fine  oountedtnce,  which 
might  have  been  compared  to  a  beautiful  northern  landscape,  de« 

g rived,  bv  a  misty  atmosphere,  of  the  effects  of  light  and  of  the 
rilliant  tmts  of  the  south.    Being  no  longer  able  to  repress  the  io- 
terest,  or  rather  the  curiosity  which  I  felt,  I  ventured  with  some 
hesitation,  to  ask  him  some  questions  on  his  situation,  and  the  reasons 
that  could  have  induced  him  to  adopt  it,  adding,  that  E^ypt  could 
certainly  not  be  his  native  country.    A  transient  expression  of  roe* 
kncholy  overspread  his  countenanee,  and  being  sensible  of  my  in^ 
discretion,  I  begged  him  to  pardon  my  curiosity,  in  consideration  of 
Uie  interest  I  felt  for  him.    He  replied,  that  there  was  nothing  par* 
licular  in  his  history  to  merit  the  attention  of  any  bodv ;  that  be  was 
a  Roman  bv  birth,  and  that  being  the  youngest  of  his  family,  his 
parents  had  educated  him  for  the  ecdesiasticiu  profession,  for  which 
oe  had  a  decided  i^rersion)  that  flying  from  the  paternal  roof,  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  infidels,  whose  fiiiKh  he  had 
even  embraced ;  that  the  death  of  an  sioored  being  had  made  him 
sensible  of  the  enormity  of  his  faults  and  his  errors ;  and  that,  de^ 
termined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  penitence,  he  had  chosen 
this  wild  and  desert  spot  to  end  his  days.    He  thus  conolnded  his 
abort  narrative,  and  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  cemetery,  added  t 
Port  of  the  wretched !  the  only  refuge  a^inst  the  storms  of  life, 
why  dost  thou  not  present  thyself  to  the  imagination  of  men,  when, 
agitated  by  tumultuous  passions  and  unbridled  desires,  they  act  as  if 
their  life  were  without  hmit,  and  their  afflictions  without  eno ;  where* 
as,  every  thins  tends  towards  thee*  and  the  •  remembrance  of  the 
good  we  may  nave  done  in  this  world,  alone  accompanies  us  into  the 
next,  and  survives  our  death  1    Moved  by  these  words,  and  the  ex- 
pression which  accompanied  them,  we  took  leave  of  the  venerable 
old  man,  who  gave  us  his  blessing  on  our  departure.    Nine  months 
afVer,  on  my  return  from  Upper  Egypt,  being  desirous  of  once' more 
seeinff  the  Cophtic prior,  I  took  tne  road  to  his  convent;  as  I  ap- 
proaoied,  one  of  the  monks  perceivhig  me,  pointed  to  a  fresh  grave» 
lie  had  ceased  to  su&r/    pp.  dO'r-6. 

An  indifferent  portrait  of  the  present  King  of  Sgypt^  Mar 
homed  Ali«  is  prefixed  to  the  volume.  It  seems  that  that 
worthy  auceasor  of  the  Pharoaha  and  Ptolemiea  is  by  birth  a 
countryman  of  the  great  Founder  of.  Alexandria :  he  was  bom 
atCavallaia  Macedonia. 
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Art.  VI.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  late  Rev.  John 
{^jatt»  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Tottenham-Court  Chapei»  andth^ 
Tabernacle,  London.  To  which  is  prefixed*  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  John  Morison,  of  Brompton*  8vo.  London, 
1826. 

'T^E  respected  Author  of  these  sermons  having  been,  for 
"*•  upwards  of  twenty  years,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  use- 
ful ministers  in  the  metropolis,  such  a  volume  as  that  before  us, 
containing  a  memoir  of  nis  life,  and  a  selection  from  his  M& 
sermons,  seems  a  very  proper  mark  of  respect  for  departed 
worth.  Independently  of  those  circumstances  that  would  give 
a  temporary  interest  to  this  publication,  it  exhibits  an  instruc- 
tive outline  of  character  and  specimen  of  faithful  preparation 
for  the  pulpit,  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass. To  the  numerous  congregations  to  whom  he  used  to 
officiate,  and  especially  to  the  many  individuals  now  living, 
who  were  among  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  these  sermons  will 
be  peculiarly  acceptable.  They  present  so  lively  a  portrait  of 
the  Author,  that,  on  perusing  every  discourse,  the  reader  is 
ready  to  exclaim,  '  You  see  the  man !  you  see  his  hold  on 
heaveor.' 

Being  posthumous,  the  sermons  are  not,  of  course,  so  free 
from  minor  defects  of  style  as  the  Author  himself  could  have 
madct  them ;  and  we  commend  the  forbearance  of  the  Editorv 
since  what  might  have  been  gained  in  smoothness,  would  have 
been  lost  in  originality*  We  can,  however,  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  Uieological  students  and  our  junior  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  as  strongly  characterized  by  evangelical  sentiment 
and  forcible  expression,  equally  removed  from  the  feeble  an4 
turgid  style  of  some,  and  the  coarse  and  vulgar  phraseology  of 
others.  Mr.  H.  "  used  great  plainness  of  speech,*'  and  upon 
all  occasions,  his  language  was  marked  by  a  fervour  and  unc- 
tion which  well  become  '  the  messenger  of  truth  to  guilty 
man/ 

Mr..  I).,  it  appears,,  had  to  make  his  way  against  many  dis^r 
couragements  resulting  from  a  defective  education  and  other 
circjimstances,  which,  to  a  mind  less  ardent  than  his  owuj  would 
have  appeared  insurmountable*  To  this  part  of  his  history,  th^ 
judicious  writer  of  the  ''  memoir"  refers  in  the  following  ap- 
propriate terms  :— 

*  Amidst  all  his  disadvantages,  however,  his  ^  profiting  appeared 
lo  all  oien."  By  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  wdl  at  by 
daily  attention  to  the  wriungsof  the  Old  English  Divines,  he  beoane^ 
even  when  in  business,  **  A  scribe  well4nstnicted  in  the  mysleries  of 
the  Uagdoak''    So  acceptable  were  his  Jabouis,  that  he  was  invited 
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10  settle  at  more  places  than  od^«  ^  Mr.  Hyatt*  in  fact,  was  one  of  the 
few  men  whose  natural  talents  raise  them  superior  to  roost  of  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  upon  a  deft^tlve  education,  and  which  elevate 
them  to  more  even  than  the  rank  of  many  who  have  been  well  and  re- 
gularly instructed.  .  Such  men  as  Andrew  Fuller  and  John  Hyatt  are 
not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  which  apply  to  ordinary  minds.  The 
natural  acuteness  of  the  one,  and  the  aauntless  mtergy  of  the  o^er, 
were  of  more  value  than  many  teachers.' 

Respecting  the  success  of  his  tninistry,  the  following  testi- 
mony from  the  pen  of  his  venerable  colleague,  is  alike  honour- 
able to  the  writer,  and  to  the  subject  of  it. 

'  He  (Mr.  Hyatt)  was  a  highly -fiivoured  servant  of  Christ  in  our 
connection.  From  our  mode  of  admitting  members  to  church*fellow« 
ship,  I  was  furtibbed  with  the  means  of  assuring  myself  that  his  mi- 
nistry uoas  more  instrumental  in  the  cowoenion  cf  tinners,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  preachers  toho  have  statedly  or  occasionally  occupied  our 
pulpits.  To  me  he  was  indeed  a  brother  beloved,  and  I  can  add,  that 
during  a  period  of  more  than  tiaenty  years^  in  which  he  was  my  coad* 
jutor,  an  angry  word  or  look  was  never  exchanged.  His  death,  though 
to  himself  unspeakable  gain,  has  proved  a  heavy  affliction  to  oar 
churches,  and  to  none  heavier  than  to  year's  in  our  common  Lord. 

(Signed)  «  M.  Wilks.' 

It  is,  however,  difficult  for  erring  man  to  avoid  extremes ; 
and  few  have  at  all  times  walked  '<  in  the  midsi  of  the  paths  of 
"judgement.^*  We  admire  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
Mr.  H.  was  wont  to  aim  at  the  consciences  of  those  who  beard 
him ;  yet  we  question  whether,  in  the  foUowine  paragraph,  the 
allusions  are  not  more  personal  and  pointed  than  could  be  re- 
quisite for  the  purposes  of  fidelity,  and  whether  they  are  not 
adapted  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  innocent,  rather  than  to 
carry  correction  to  the  minds  of  the  guilty.  Much  as  we  ad- 
mire plainness,  we  think  that,  in  most  cases,  a  preacher  might 
make  himself  sufficiently  intelligible  without  the  use  of  parity 
names:  and  that,  of  all  subjects,  he  has  reason  to  distrust,  and 
to  suppress  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  motives  by  which 
those  were  influenced  who  may  have,  from  various  causes,  dis- 
continued their  attendance  upou  his  ministry. 

In  Sermon  II.,   entitled  '  The  certain  disclosure  of  Sin/ 
there  occurs  the  following  passage : 

*  There  are  others  who  make  a  public  profession  of  religion  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  advantageous  connections  in  the  way  of  business. 
They  become  regular  attendants  upon  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
»nd  appear  to  be  truly  devout,  and  having  acquired  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Shibboleth  of  the  sect,  and  the  watch-word  of  the  psrty^ 
they  succeed  in  deceivmff  many  of  the  humble  and  unsuspecting 
fiienda  of  Christ.    If.finrnung  a  oonnection.with  another  denomina- 
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n  of  proTeiriiig  ChrittlaiM,  hoMs  oal  a  prombe  of  gmtar  wnMldly 

finfage«  they  loon  contrive  to  find  a  plausible  excoae  for  renoono 

{ their  former  connection  and  joining  a  new  one,  and  rather  than 

t  tucoeed  in  their  roercenarj  object*  they  will  submit  to  the  requi« 

ioa  of  bein^  immersed  in  water.    The]^  can  easily  become  Ana* 

plisu  (Baptists)  or  Fedobaptists,  Calvinists  or  Arminians,  High 

(orcb  or  Low  Church*  indeed  any  thing  for  money.    Such  cluirac- 

B  we  have  known.    We  have  not  drawn  a  ihncy  picture,  and  thaft» 

ihaps,  some  of  our  hearers  well  know.    From  the  most  unholy 

itives,  some  have  professed  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Now  as  we  are  resolved  to  deaf  faithfully  with  our  hearers,  we 

i^Are  there  none  in  this  congregation  who  live  in  the  secret  prac- 

e  of  sin  under  the  guise  of  professed  disclpleship  to  Christ?    Are 

ire  none  who  profess  religion  to  gain  worldly  advantage  ?    Are 

5re  none  who  nave  obtained  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Lord's 

lie,  only  to  obtain  a  few  shillings  of  the  collections  that  are  made 

'  the  serious  poor  t    Are  none  of  our  jroung  hearers  acting  the 

rt  of  the  hypoerite  with  a  view  to  .forming  matrimonial  conoeo* 

•ns  ?    Be  not  surprised  at  such  questions  as  these ;  such  things  are 

mmon  in  the  prseeot  day.    We  know  much  more  of  the  artifices  of 

fcokmd  noes  than  we  once  knew.    Deception  is  the  aim  of  thou- 

ids  who  profess  an  ardent  attachment  to  religion.^  To  every  indi« 

lual  in  this  assembly,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  living  in  any  way 

sin,  though  it  he  the  most  seci»t»  we  fearlessly  sa^~^  Be  assured 

ur  sin  will  find  you  out.*'  ' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  strain  of  these  discoursea 
truly  excellent,  and  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  inte- 
sta  of  evangelical  piety  and  practical  godlioesa*  that  we  most 
rneatly  wish  they  may  be  extensively  read.  In  our  opinion, 
ey  deaerve  a  plsice  on  the  same  shelf  with  Mr.  Jay's  "  Shoit 
Discourses/*  and  Mr.  Burder's  Village  Sermons*  &c.;  and 
lere  it  is  usual  (owing  to  the  paucity  of  living  preachera)  to 
id  a  sermon  on  the  sabbath  evening*  we  feel  perauadad  that 
)  friends  of  religi(yi  could  not  present  a  more  acoeptable 
I  than  thia  volume  would  prove  to  a  village  library* 
rhat  our  readera  may  judge  for  themselves  of  loeir  adajpta- 
n  to  thia  purpose,  we  transcribe  the  following  extract,  which 
ppened  to  be  the  first  that  presented  itself  when  we  opened 
i  Dook.  The  sermon  ia  entitled  *'  Minisienal  Fidelity  :  the 
:t  ia  Jer.  vi.  10.  "  To  whom  shall  1  speak  and  give  warning 
hat  they  may  hear?^  On  which  the  Preacher  forma  the 
lowing  plan : 

L  W0  skMamddir  OedrewiuianemtJkkh  lead  a  /k^^ 
2knti  to  miaft  the  wtrdi  cf  ike  UmU 

IL  IM  me  utstiw  ike  eomtidentkm  Ij/  inkiicA  ike Joiihfid mimtter 
Jeeme  CkrUt  is  emeouamged  to  penevere  m  giving  toanuMg. 

Moat  devDQil^  do  we  wish  that  all  our  heareis  were  convinced 
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that  the  trdoor  and  eameitnass  that  we  espve»  in 
approaching  danger,  origtoaied  in  the  pureat  bve  to  their 
aoola ;  but  aba!  many  condode  otherwiae.  To  aneb  wi 
the  language  of  Paul,  and  any,  ^  Am  I  therefore  beeeoie 
becauae  I  tell  you  the  truth?*'  Soppoae  an  mdividaBl  wmm  llmt  jk 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  helng  craahed  to  death  by  the  fidtinf  ■ 
a  rock,  or  of  being  drowned  by  an  inondatioB,  or  deativyd  by  tu 
element  of  Bre,  would  you  eoniider  hia  moat  eameal  and  echtiBPr 
warning  intmsire  and  uaneceasary  i  Could  you  give  bin  Cfodk  »■ 
posseMiDg  even  the  common  feeling  of  humanly*  if,  jnaijaort  of 
mg  every  possible  effi>rt  to  ezpoae  to  your  view  yeor  alerviii^ 
tion,  he  were  with  the  greatest  indiference  to  leave  jroo  to  ko 
consequence  ?  My  dear  young  frienda,  if  to  you  we  bairo 
appeared  too  severe  and  harsh  when  we  preaented  to  your  view  tit 
vanity  of  all  created  things,  the  infinite  value  of  the  aouly  mmA  the  » 
dispensibie  necessity  of  an  interest  in  the  blood  of  atnnnmtiH,  b^ 
Here  us  when  we  affirm,  that  we  have  been  influenced  ao  fta  addrv 
you,  from  the  purest  love  to  your  souls*  We  wish  yon  in  ewrij  Itfe  v 
eaperience  the  blessedness  of  religion,  and  to  testiiy  with  the  g«4f 
in  all  agesp  that  **  Wisdom's  ways  are  waya  of  pleaaaatoeaab 
all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace  P' 

'  The  possibility  that  succesa  may  attend  our  futaio 
strains  a  mithful  minister  to  persevere  in  giving  manluiMl  wanu^  d 
their  awful  danger.  Greatly  distressed  and  discoora|ed  an  ve  an, 
on  account  of  many  to  whom  we  have  given  warnings  wne  caaaa 
despair  of  their  salvation,  because  we  know  not  to  whom  tbe  ncny 
of  God  may  be  extended.  Probably  God  may  be  pleased  to  cmpAov 
our  feeble  instrumentality  to  the  conversion  of  the  moat  hopeka, 
profane,  and  abandoned  of  our  hearers.  We  may  be  privileged  u 
aee  the  most  hardened  heart,  the  most  obdurate  will  anbdued,  mi 
die  most  implacable  enmity  slain.  Having  tbe  infinite  ceaiposMB 
and  illimitable  power  of  Jehovah  in  our  bdialf,  we  will  jrield  to  as 
despondency,  but^  to  the  latest  period  of  our  Uvea,  will  warn  yoa  is 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come>  ana  bf»eech  you  In  Chriat'a  ateao  u  k 
reconciled  to  God.  Looking  to  converted  characters*  we  may  ••▼» 
^*  >Such  were  some  of  you  ;  but  ye  are  washed*  but  ye  are  aanctifiei, 
but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spioi 
of  our  God.'* 

'  Peradventure«  this  evening  God  may  give  some  aianen  ** 


tance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,*'  and  angeb  nmr  be 
have  cause  to  tune  their  harps  of  praise.  '**  Nothing  ia  too  bnrd  (m 
tbe  Lord."  The  encouragement  oerived  from  this  oonaiderataao  m^ 
dueed  your  Preacher  to  atudy  a  diaoourae  upon  this  aohjeei,  ud  tks 
anme  tnought  baa  encouraged  him  to  brinf^  it  befi>re  you  npaa  ika 
occaaion.  Ah  I  what  sbouM  we  have  f^t  if,  when  ascending  thoe 
ataira  this  evenma,  a  voice  from  heaven  had  siddt  Warn  tbeae  siaaen 
no  more  1  Let  tnem  idone;  i  have  given  them  up  to  final  jodgmiai ! 
Encouraae  them  no  more  to  hope  in  my  meror*  for  tbeir  osam  is 
fixed  1  What  horror  would  have  pervaded  tbe  boaema  of  these  whe 
have  disobeyed  the  gospel  of  our  Loid  JeanaChriiil    With  what 
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deep  remorse  would  the  consciously  guilty  have  exclaimedt  Wo  is 
tne,  for  I  am  undone— eternally  undone  !    But  blessed  be  God,  such 
an  awful  annunciation  has  not  been  heard,  and  we  may  encourage  the 
most  sinful  and  abandoned  to  cherish  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God  our  ^ 
Satkmr.    '*  Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  Uie  day  of  sal-  ' 

*  The  certainty  of  meeting  all  our  hearers  at  the  final  judgement» 
will  constrain  a  faithful   minister  to  persevere  in  givine  warning  to 
impenitent  sinners.    We  are  not  accountable  to  our  Lora  and  Master 
for  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  studying  and  preaching  the  Gospel, 
but  we  are  accountable  to  Nm  for  the  fidelity  with  which  we  dis* 
charge  the  duties  of  our  ot^  ^.    Let  any  one  imagine  himself  occu^ 
pying  our  station,  and  taking  k,>  situation  at  the  last  day,  and  many 
wbooeard  us,  coming  forward  K^accuse  us  of  unfiEiithfulness,  and 
saying  to  this  effiscti  *'  Cursed  wrelt\vou  professed  to  be  a  minister 
of  Christ,  and  to  instruct  us  in  all  tWS^s  necessary  to  salvation  ;  to 
you  it  belonged  to  have  piven  us  solemn  Ovrning ;— but  this  duly  you 
neglected— mstead  of  faithfully  warning  u%  <^  approaching  danger^ 
you  proohecied  smooth  things,  and  have  tbus^en  accessary  to  our 
destruotion."    Now  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  i>ve  resolved  that  A 
charge  so  heart-rending  and  woful  shall  not  be  ai!<;eed  against  us. 
We  hope  to  confVont  all  our  hearers  on  the  last  day  H^^out  fear  or 
shame,  and  m  the  presence  of  an  eternal  Judge  and  an  assembled  world 
with  boldness  to  say,  **  I  shunned  not  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole 
counsel  of  God."    Who  is  the  individual  in  this  assembly,  that  will  be 
able  to  stand  forward  in  that  solemn  period,  and  charge  us  with  infi- 
delity ?     Will  the  covetous  man  ?— Will  the  licentious  man  ?— WiU 
the  worldly  man  ?-— Will  the  swearer  ? — Will  the  adulterer  ? — WiU 
the  fornicator  ? — ^To  our  God  and  your  conscience  we  can  appea^ 
that  we  are  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men.     Ah  \  perhaps,  perhaps^- 
O  I  tremble  at  the  thought— ^perhaps  in  this  assembly  there  are  some 
against  whom  we  shall   be  conipeUed  to  witness  at  the  judgement- 
seat  of  Christ     Will  you,  my  fellow  sinner,  continue  to  despise  the 
warning  voice  ?-^Wi11  you  continue  to  disregard  the  melodious  ac^ 
cent*  of  mercy  ?'^Will  you  continue  to  follow  a  multituie  to  do  evil  > 
If  so,  however  overwhelming  may  be  the  thought^  we  mast  establish 
oar  fidelity,  and  testify  before  aa  assembled  universe,  to  your  re^ 
bellioa  and  impenitency.    Let  Christians  adore  and  praisf  the  God 
of  infinite  mercy»  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  regard  the  waroii^ 
voiooi  and  to  escape  from  the  wrath  to  cone.     At  the  day  of  judges 
ment,  we  sliall  meet  you  with  indescribable  joy  and  delight.     Corv> 
ceming  many  present  we  can  say,  "  Ye  are  our  joy,  and  will  be  our 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  last  Rreat  day."     Then,  with  inconceivable 
rapture  we  shall  exclaim,  *'  Here  am  I  and  the  children  which  tho6 
bast  given  me.*'    Then,  in  strains  of  which  we  can  now  form  no  ade- 
quate idea,  we  shall  onitedly  cry,  **XJnto  Him  that  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  liis  blood,  and  bath  made  us  kings  and 
peieiti  onto  Oad  and  his  PaUier,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  tar 
ever  and  ever.!'-««««  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  I 
Are  not  even  ye  in  the  preseace  of  our  Lord  Je^us  Christ  at.hifi 
coming  ?    For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy."    £ven  so,  Amen. 
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Art.  Vtl.  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigru  qf  the  Bntiik  Armw  ^ 
Woihington  and  New  Orleans^  under  Generab  RoUt  PakeJkem^ 
andLambert^  in  the  Years  1814  aiuf  1815.  By  the  Author  of 
«  The  Subaltern.'    8vo.  pp.  S77.    Price  12f.    Loodon.  1896. 

THERE  is  Bomethiog  in  the  very  idea  of  war  and  Tariaiioe 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  States  of  North  America, 
that  excites  in  our  minds  a  strange  emotion  of  almost  8npe^ 
stitious  horror.  Allied  as  we  are  in  the  dearest  and  c1om« 
relationships  of  man's  social  nature — our  blood,  our  langoa^ 
our  laws»  both  generically  and  specifically  the  same — wfcj 
cannot  our  political  and  commercial  alliance  be  eaoally  and 
inviolably  intimate  ?    Are  the  rancour  and  antipatov  conw> 

anent  on  the  war  of  emancipation,  never  to  die  ?  and  are  we, 
le  descendants  in  the  second  remove,  to  hold  each  other  n 
abhorrence,  because  our  grandfathers  referred  a  deadly  quand 
to  the  arbitrement  of  the  sword?  That  was  a  disastrous  sea- 
son, when  the  second  American  war  came  to  revive  the  beart* 
burnings  and  fierce  rivalries  of  the  first ;  and  we  fear  that  the 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  mutual  defiance  then  aroused,  are  not 
likely  to  subside  until  they  have  provoked  a  deadlier  and  more 
decisive  hostility*  There  seemst  too,  a  fatality  aboot  these 
.contests  with,  we  had  well  nigh  said,  our  fellow-condtrynea. 
Nothing  could  be  more  miserably  managed  than  the  eariier 
conflict,  excepting  the  recent  struggle.  The  errors  of  Howe 
and  Clinton  were  immeasurably  outdone  by  the  unrivalled 
blundering  of  Sir  George  Prevost ;  and  the  ineffective  aystes 
of  his  employers,  depnved  them  of  all  right  to  complain  of 
his  timid  and  indecisive  strategy. 

The  Americans,  however,  have  claimed   for  themselves  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  on  the  score  of  naval 
and  military  superiority.    Their  victories  by  sea  were,  in  al> 
most  everv  instance,  gained  by  a  broadside  weight  of  metal, 
against  wnich  our  more  lightly  armed  frigates  had  no  adequate 
means  of  resistance ;  and  Uieir  advantages  by  land  were  neitber 
of  a  character  nor  on  a  scale  to  occupy  a  distinguished  statioa 
in  any  other  annals  than  their  own.    We  have,  we  confeas, 
felt  pain  in  observing  the   overweening  tendencies   of   our 
transatlantic  brethren,  when  their  national  exploits  were  in 
question :  and  in  few  instances  have  these  dispositions  been 
more  offensively  apparent,  than  in  nearly  all  their  historical  oar* 
ratives  of  the  late  war.    Skirmishes,  that  would  have  scarcely 
found  a  place  in  the  official  records  of  continental  warfare,  are 
swelled  into  actions  of  transcendent  importance ;  and  move- 
ments of  perfect  insignificance  are  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
ablest  manosuvres  of  the  most  profound  strategists  and  tao* 
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*.  ticians.    One  native  writer  has  aeriously  placed  the  successful 

defence  of  the  entrenchments  of  New  Orleans  in  comparison 

.  with  '  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt :'  and  a  Mr.  Wright, 

•.  member  of  Congress  for  Maryland,  while  addressing  the  House 

of  RepresentatiTes  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  recommended 

-  that  whocTor  should,  on  that  floor,  be  alloding  to  *  Roman 
*  ralour,  would  be  considered  as  sped^ine  of  the  mcoimI  degree, 

-  *  mnd  not  of  the  fini*    Still  more  absnra  than  even  this,  is  the 

-  anger  which  we  have  heard  expressed  by  enlightened  Amen- 

-  cans,  as^nst  Englishmen,  for  believing  their  own  official  state- 

-  meats,  in  preference  to  those  of  their  enemy.    It  was  vain  to 

-  remonstrate  on  the  unreasonableness  of  the  requisition,  which 
was  maintained  with  too  much  positiveness  to  admit  of  argument, 
and  too  much  irritation  to  allow  even  a  good-naturea  smile. 
They  have  tiieir  histories  of  the  late  war,  some  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  by  Ae  speci- 
mens we  have  seen,  full  of  exaggeration.  So  far  as  we  know^ 
the  only  complete  work  on  the  subject  published  in  this  coun* 
try,  is  Mr.  James's '  Full  and  Correct  Account,Mn  two  volumes 
Rvo ;  a  publication  highly  valuable  for  research  and  documen* 
tary  evidence,  but  occasionally  manifesting  an  injurious  ten* 
dency  to  sarcasm  and  ridicule. 

The '  narrative*  before  us  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
book  is  written  with  spirit  and  talent,  without  {mrtiality  or  ex- 
aggeration, but,  apparendy,  with  a  simple  anxiety  to  give  a 
clear  and  lively  exhibition  of  events  and  circumstances  as  they 
occurred  within  the  Writer's  immediate  cognisance.  He  mixes, 
in  a  very  agreeable  way,  what  may  be  termed  the  domestic 
acenes  of  warfitfe,  with  details  more  strictiy  military.  We 
accompany  him  on  the  march,  share  the  hut,  the  tent,  the 
bivouac,  join  in  the  skirmish  and  the  batUe,  with  him  and  his 
gallant  comrades :  in  short,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  soldier's 
Fife  that  is  somewhat  too  much  calculatea  to  kindle  a  danger* 
ous  ambition,  and  to  stimulate  the  young  and^  ardent  to  a 
doubtful  and  hazardous  career.  He  musC  we  imagine,  have 
been  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  with  much  of  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  heroes  are  made,  and  bidding  lair, 
favourable  opportunities  and  unmutilated  limbs,  to  work 
way  upwards  to  the  head  of  armies.^  But,  though  enthusi 
in  his  attachment  to  the  soldier's  life,  he  had  no  relish  for 
home-quarters  and  the  mere  duties  of  drill  and  parade.  Peace 
came,  and  he  resigned ;  passing,  if  our  information  be  cor^ 
rect,  from  the  eager  pursuit  of  military  honour  and  advance- 
ment, to  the  peaceable  discharge  of  clerical  duties. 

The  *  Narrative'  commences  with  a  partial  repetition  of  de- 
scriptions previously  given  at  the  close  of  the  '  Subaltern ;'  a 
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▼olume  which  we  should  have  noticed  ere  now*  bat  for  the 
circumstance  that  it  had  been  originally  made  public  through 
the  medium  of  a  popular  periodical.  It  will  be  enough  to  state, 
of  the  latter  work,  tnat  it  contains  a  most  animated  descriptioa 
of  the  later  events,  commencing  with  the  siege  and  storming 
of  St.  Sebastian's,  of  the  war  in  Spain  and  the  sooth  of 
France*  All  that  refers  to  these  trapsactions,  in  the  present 
volume,  we  shall  at  once  pass  over,  and  touch  but  slignt^  oq 
all  that  occurs  previously  to  the  landing  on  the  American  coast. 
The  regiment  to  which  our  Author  belonged,  was  ordered 
firom  the  Garonne,  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  sailed  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1814.  The  voyage  is  pleasantly  described.  The  Azores 
afford  opportunity  for  some  good  painting ;  they  have,  however, 
been  so  often  exhibited  in  this  way,  that  we  shall  take  in 
preference,  the  following  sketch  of  the  Bermudas. 

*  *  To  reach  St.  George's,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  you  are  obliged 
ta  rsw,  for  several  miles,  up  a  narrow  frtth  called  the  ferry,  immedi* 
atcty  on  enterioff  which  the  scenery  becomes  m  the  highest  degree 
picturesque.  Though  still  retaining  its  character  of  low,  the  ground, 
on  each  side,  looks  m  if  it  were  broken  into  Uttle  swells,  the  whple  of 
jtheai  beautifully  shaded  with  groves  of  cedar,  and  many  of  theos 
crowned  with  country  houses,  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  this  appearance  of  hill  and  dale  is  owing  to  the  prodigioos 
number  of  islands  which  compose  the  cluster,  there  being  m  all,  a^ 
cordinff  to  vulgar  report,  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
of  whioi  the  largest  exceeds  not  seven  or  eight  miles  io  diameter.  Tet 
it  b  only  when  you  follow  what  at  first  you  are  inclined  to  mistake  for 
a  creek,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river,  that  you  discover  the  want  of  valleys 
between  these  hills;  and  even  then,  you  are  more  apt  to  fancy  your- 
self upon  the  bottom  of  s  lake  studded  with  islets,  than  steering  aoud 
epets  of  earth  which  stand,  each  of  them  distmct,  in  the  middle  of  the 
^Atlantic  ocean.  There  is  something  bewitchingly  pretty,  for  pretty  m 
IMrhaps  the  roost  appropriate  epithet  I  could  use,  ui  every  soe  of  the 
many  views  which  yoa  may  obtain  from  different  points.  The  low 
)ind  el^aat  cedar,  the  green,  short  turf,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  white  and  dazzling  rock,  the  continual  rise  and  fidl  of  the  nume- 
Vous  small  islands,  but  above  all,  the  constant  intermingting  of  land 
and  water,  seem  more  like  a  drawing  of  fairy-land,  than  a  reality.* 

The  armament  which  rendesvoused  in  the  Chesapeake,  in- 
cluded twenty  sail  of  ships  of  war  and  about  four  tbeasand 
iroops ;  an  amount  which,  m  the  Peninsula*  would  have  been 
•considered  as  only  constituting  a  brigade,  but  in  the  present  in- 
jitanoe,  passed  as  '  an  army  formidable  for  its  numbefs  as  well 
.as  discipline/  The  landing  was  effected  without  opposition 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Fatuxent,  with  a  corps  of  abooc 
fduf  thousand  five  htmdred  men,  including  sailors*  divided  into 
three. brigaiJesi  the  whole  under  the. comniand  of  Geneial  Rosa. 
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The  immediate  object  of  the  debarkation  appears  to.  have  been 
the  destruclion  of  Commodore  Barney's  gunboats ;  but  subse- 
quent events  changed  an  inferior  and  incidental  movement  into 
a  series  of  leading  and  important  transactions.     The  nature  of 
the  ground  over  which  the  army  had  to  move,  was  such  as  to 
aflbrd  great  advantages  to  a  defending  force.    Woods  and  de<* 
files  presented  themselves  at  ever^  step  ;  the  former  might  have 
been  filled  with  sharp  shooters,  since  every  American  is  expert 
with  the  rifle ;  and  in  the  latter,  militia  mi^ht  have  made  an 
efFective  stand  against  regular  troops.    Nothing  of  all  this  was 
done»  and  the  scientific  disposition  of  the  British  commander 
answered  no  purpose  but  that  of  displaying  his  own  prudence 
and  skill.    The  third  day's  march  closed  at  the  village  of  Marl- 
borough.    During  the  night,  a  number  of  '  heavy  explosions' 
announced  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla,  '  prudently  destroyed' 
by  the  discretion  of  its  commodore,  according  to  our  author's 
statement,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  American  general  Wil- 
kinson, '  unfortunately  abandoned  and   blown  up  by  order  of 
President  Madison,'  although  in  a  situation  highly  favourable 
for  defence.    The  same  officer  expresses  the  strongest  indigna-  , 
tion  at  the  negligence  which  had  given  to  the   English  troopi 
the  advantage  of  an  unobstructed  march.     'Not  a    single 
bridge,'  he  writes,  '  was  broken,  not  a  causeway  destroyed, 
not  an  inundation  attempted,  not  a  tree  fallen,  not  a  rood  of  the 
road  obstructed,  nor  a  gun  fired  at  the  enemy,  in  a  march  of 
nearly  forty  miles,  from  Benedict  to  Upper  Marlborough,  by  a 
route  on  which  there  are  ten   or  a  dozen  difficult  defiles ; 
which,  with  a  few  hours*  labour,  six  pieces  of  light  artillery,' 
three  hundred  infantry,  two  hundred  riflemen,  and  sixty  dra- 
goons, might  have  been  defended  against  any  force  that  could 
approach  them  :  such  is  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  ravines,  the  steepness  of  the  acclivities,  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  ridges.' 
The  main  object  of  the  incursion  having  thus  been  accom- 

tlisbed,  it  was  determined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Admiral  Cock- 
urn,  to  advance  on  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  now  at 
only  a  few  miles  distance.  The  enemy  had  shewn  so  little  dis- 
position to  close  quarters,  that  the  English  commanders  felt 
themselves  justified  in  presuming  further  on  his  inefficiency.  A 
much  more  decided  resistance,  however,  now  began.  Riflemen 
harassed  the  van,  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  with  artillery, 
made  demonstration  of  more  serious  opposition  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  following  day  that  the  Amencans  made  their  final 
stand*  It  was  about  mid-day  when  the  British  column,  fainting 
with  beat  and  fatigue*  came  in  sight  of  their  position  behind  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  rear  of  the  little  town  of  Bla- 
VoL.  XXVII.  N.S.  N 
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deoBburg,    The  front  and  left  flank  were  covered  by  tbe  river, 
and  their  right  rested  on  a  dense  wood  and  a  deep  ravine.     Lit- 
tle generalship  was  displaced  in  the  attack,  and  leas  spirit  in 
the  defence.    The  Americans  stood  in  three  lines,  doubling 
the  number  of  the  assailants,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  militia. 
They  had  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  field,  some  of  which 
swept  the  bridge  of  Bladensbur^  and  its  main  approaches* 
along  and  over  which  the  light  brieade,  through  a  murderoas 
discbarge,,  rushed  to  the  attack,    it  was  irresistible',  and  the 
enemy  was  borne  back  upon  his  second  line,  which,  in  its  turn* 
advanced  upon  the  light  brigade,  weakened  by  an  excessive^ 
though  necessary,  extension  oi  its  line.    In  the  mean  time,  tbe 
second  brigade  nad  crossed  the  bridge,  and  deploying  on  the 
right,  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  and  drove  it  upon 
the  centre.    All  was  now  defeat  and  confusion ;  the  victory  was 
with  the  British,  and  the  road  to  Washington  lay  open  before 
them.    Our  Author  is  somewhat  indignant  with  his  antagonists 
for  suffering  the  matter  to  be  so  easily  settled.    Their  position 
was  strong,  notwithstanding  the  error  committed  in  not  holding 
the  town ;  and  attacked  as  they  were  in  their  strongest  point, 
'  had  they  conducted  themselves  with  coolness  and  resolution, 
it  b  not  conceivable  how  the  day  could  have  been  won.*    WiUi 
the  exception  of  Barney  and  his  sailors,  '  no  troops  could  be- 
have worse  than  they  did.'    On  our  side,  the  gallantry  of  offi- 
cers and  men  was  conspicuous ;  but  General  Ross  seems  to  have 
relied  more  on  the  effects  of  an  immediate  attack  on  raw  troops, 
than  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  science  and  skill.    The 
column  of  march  was  hurried  on  to  the  charge  without  waiting 
to  dose  its  ranks ;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  discsover  a 
ford  by  which  the  destructive  passage  of  the  bridge  might  have 
been  avoided.    It  was  afterwards  ascertained,  that  the  stream 
might  have  been  crossed  at  a  point  near  the  extremity  of  the 
enemy*s  left.    The  author's  military  criticisms  on  tbe  traittle, 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  woros  : — 

<  Of  the  personal  coursse  of  the  Americans,  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  they  are,  individuafiv  takeni  as  brave  a  nation  as  any  in  tbe 
worid.  But  they  are  not  soldiers  ;  they  have  not  the  experience  nor 
the  hsbiu  of  loldiers.  It  was  the  heij^ht  of  folly,  therefore,  to 
bring  them  mto  a  situation  where  nothing  except  Uist  experieoce 
and  those  habiu  will  avail :  and  it  is  on  tms  account  thst  i  repest 
what  I  have  already  said«  that  the  capture  of  Washington  was  more 
owing  to  the  fiuilu  of  the  Americans  themselves,  than  to  any  other 


lliis  opinion  may  be  substantially  correct,  but  it  is,  we 
appiehena,  erroneous  in  that  part  which  assigns  *  foUy'  to  the 
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to  firiit.  It  would  have  been  disgrace  indelible, 
to  have  given np  Washinfirton  withoat  an  effort  to  save  it;  but 
in  the  loss  of  the  battle  tnere  was  nothing;  ignominious.  Raw 
troops  and  inexperienced  leaders  can  have  no  confidence  in 
each  other ;  ana  in  the  hour  of  trial*  nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  than  audi  an  absence  of  trust.  The  foundation  of  fimn 
neaa  and  valorous  effort  is  taken  away.  There  can  be  no  energy 
in  fight,  no  self-possession  in  retreat:  no  wonder,  then,  that 
foiioe  91a  peiU  is  the  last,  or  rather  the  first,  resource. 

The  next  marking  event  in  the  campaign  was  the  march  on 
Baltimore.  The  Writer  describes  his  feelings,  previously  to 
the  landing,  in  very  striking  language. 

*  No  man,  of  the  smallest  reflection,  can  look  forward  to  the 
chance  of  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  without  experiencing  sensa- 
tions very  different  from  those  which  he  exneriences  under  any  other 
chrcnmsiances*  When  the  battle  has  fairly  begun,  I  may  say  with 
truth,  diat  the  feelings  of  those  engaged  are  delightful ;  because  they 
are,  in  fact,  so  many  gamblers  playing  for  the  highest  stake  that  can 
be  olleredi  But  the  stir  and  noise  of  equipping,  and  then  the  calm- 
ness and  stillness  of  expectation,  these  are  the  things  which  force  a 
man  to  think.  On  the  other  hand,  the  warlike  appearance  of  every 
thin^  about  you.  the  careless  faces  and  rude  Jokes  of  the  private 
soldiers,  and  something  within  yourself,  which  i  can  compare  to  no- 
thing more  nearly  than  the  mirth  which  criminals  are  saia  sometimes 
to  experience  and  to  express  previous  to  their  execution ;  all  these 
combme  to  give  you  a  degree  of  false  hilarity,  I  had  almost  said 
painful,  from  its  very  excess.  It  is  an  agitation  of  the  nerves,  such 
as  we  may  suppose  madmen  feel ;  which  you  are  inclined  to  wish 
removed,  though  you  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  is  disagreeable.' 


No  opposition  was  made  to  the  debarkation,  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  road  was  unimpeded  ;  but  at  length,  a 
sharp  fire  of  muaketry  announced  that  the  enemy  had  thrown 
forward  hia  skirmishers. 

^  We  were  now  drawins  near  the  scene  of  action,  when  another 
oflBcer  came  at  full  speed  towards  us,  with  horror  and  dismay  in  his 
countenance,  and  calling  aloud  for  a  surgeon.  Every  man  felt  within 
himself  that  all  was  not  right,  though  none  was  willing  to  believe  the 
whispers  of  his  own  terror.  But  what  at  first  we  could  not  guess  at, 
because  we  dreaded  it  so  much,  was  soon  realized ;  for  the  aide-de<^ 
camp  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  general's  horse,  without  its 
rider,  and  with  the  saddle  and  housings  stained  with  blood,  came 
plunging  onwards.  Nor  was  much  time  given  for  fearful  surmise»  as 
to  the  extent  of  our  misfortune.  In  a  few  moments  we  reached  the 
groond  where  the  skirmishing  had  taken  place,  and  beheld  poor  Ross 
hid,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  under  a  canopy  of  blankets,  and  appa- 
rendy  m  the  asonies  of  death.  As  soon  as  ttie  firing  be^n,  he  had 
ridden  to  the  front,  that  he  might  ascertain  from  whence  it  originated, 

N  2 
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and  mingling  with  the  skirmishers,  was  shot  in  the  side  by  a  rifleman. 
The  wound  was  mortal :  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  aide-de-camp, 
and  lived  only  long  enough  to  name  his  wife,  and  commend  his 
family  to  the  protection  of  his  country.  He  was  removed  towards 
the  fleet,  but  expired  before  his  bearers  could  reach  the  boats. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  effect  which  this  melancholy 
spectacle  produced  throughout  the  army.  By  the  courteousness  and 
condescension  of  his  manners.  General  Ross  had  secured  the  absolute 
love  of  all  who  served  under  him,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
and  his  success  on  a  former  occasion,  as  well  as  his  judicious  arrange- 
ments on  the  present,  had  inspired  every  one  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  his  abilities.  His  very  error,  if  error  it  may  be  called, 
in  so  young  a  leader — I  mean  that  diffidence  in  himself,  which  had 
occasioned  some  loss  of  time  on  the  march  to  Washington,  appeared 
now  to  have  left  him.  His  movements  were  at  once  rapid  and  cautiotis  ; 
nay,  his  very  countenance  indicated  a  fixed  determination  and  a  per- 
fect security  of  success.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  as  we  passed, 
and  a  sort  of  involuntary  groan  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  of  the  column.' 

It  was,  assuredly,  the  greatest  fault  that  ever  the  gallant  Ross 
committed,  when  he  threw  himself  amid  the  fire  of  sharp- 
shooters. When  Bessieres,  with  much  better  excuse,  mingled 
in  the  affray  of  skirmishers,  and  fell  by  a  chance  shot.  Napo- 
leon, while  pronouncing  his  eulogy  as  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished officer,  censured  the  rashness  and  uselessness  of  such 
exposures  in  the  instance  of  commanders.  There  are  cases, 
no  doubt,  in  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  general  to  hazard 
bis  person.  The  most  consummate  leaders  have  done  it, — 
Csesar  at  Munda;  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Liitzen  ;  Eugene  at 
Luzzara  ;  Bonaparte  at  Arcole ;  and  Wellington  at  Waterlqo. 
But  here,  not  the  shadow  of  necessity  existed,  and  the  life  of 
an  excellent  officer  was  lost  without  a  palliating  plea.  The 
disastrous  effects  of  this  casually  were  felt  severely.  Colonel 
Brooke,  the  second  in  command,  is  described  as  '  an  officer 
'  of  decided  personal  courage,  but,  perhaps,  better  Qalculated 
'  to  lead  a  battalion,  than  to  guide  an  &rmy.'  The  battle  that 
followed  was  better  contested  than  the  affair  of  Bladensburg. 
The  American  line  was  not  shaken  either  by  the  v^usquetry  or 
the  artillery,  and  did  not  give  way  until  the  bayonet  was  laid 
in  the  rest. 

*  As  soon  as  their  lefl  gave  way,  the  whole  American  army  fell  into 
confusion ;  nor  do  I  recollect  on  any  occasion  to  have  witnessed  a 
more  complete  rout.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  were  huddled 
together,  without  the  smallest  recard  to  order  or  regularity.  The 
sole  subject  of  anxiety  ^emed  to  be,  which  should  escape  first  from 
the  fidd  of  battle ;  insomuch  that  numbers  were  actually  trodden 

down  by  their  countrymen  in  the  hurry  of  the  flight.' 

*  ♦  ♦      V  # 
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'  Inttrolling  over  tlie  field  of  battle,  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
grounded  Atnerican,  who  lay  among  some  bushes  with  bis  leg  broken, 
I  drew  near  to  ofier  him  assistance,  but,  on  seeing  me,  the  wretch 
•creamed  out,  and  appeared  in  the  greatest  alarm ;  nor  was  it  without 
some  difficulty  that  f  could  persuade  him  he  had  noUiing  to  fear.  At 
laat,  being  convinced  that  1  intended  him  no  harm,  the  fellow  in- 
ibrroed  roe,  that  it  was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  their  soldiers  by 
the  officers,  that  from  the  British  they  might  expect  no  quarter ;  and 
tliat  it  was  consequently  their  determmation  to  give  no  quarter  to  the 
British.  l*he  fellow  might  belie  his  countrymen,  and  i  hope  and  be- 
lieve he  did,  but  such  was  his  report  to  me«* 

The  army,  on  the. following  day,  came  in  sight  of  the  lines 
of  Baltimore,  defended  by  from  Id  to  20,000  men  and  a  large 
train  of  artillery.  To  attack  these  in  front,  would  have  been 
exposing  the  assailants  to  tremendous  slaughter,  and  it  was 
determined  to  carry  Fort  M*Henry,  a  fortification  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  entrenchments,  and  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on 
which  the  city  stands.  It  was,  however,  necessary  that  tlie 
guns  of  the  fort  should  be  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  shipping ; 
and  here*  so  many  diflSculties,  both  natural  and  artificiaK  were 
found  to  be  interposed,  that  the  large  ships  could  not  get  up. 
It  is  intimated  by  Mr.  James,  that  the  admiral  called  ofi'  the 
bomb-ships  without  necessity,  and  that  an  offer  was  made  to 
him,  by  several  cap-ains  of  frigates,  to  lighten  their  vessels  and 
lay  them  alongside  the  batteries,  but  refused.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  the  troops  reached, 
uopursued  and  unharassed,  the  point  whence  they  commenced 
their  advance.  On  the  return  march,  while  passing  tlie  ground 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought, 

*  I  saw/  observes  the  Author,  '  several  men  hanging  lifeless  among 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  learnt  that  they  had  been  riflemen,  who 
chose,  during  the  battle,  to  fix  themselves  in  these  elevated  situations, 
for  the  combined  purposes  of  securing  a  good  aim,  and  avoiding  dan- 
ger. Whatever  might  be  their  success  in  the  first  of  these  designs, 
in  the  last  they  failed;  for  our  men  soon  discovered  them,  and,  coo' 
tidering  the  thing  as  unfair^  refused  to  give  them  quarter,  and  shot 
them  on  their  perches.* 

The  death  of  General  Ross  seemed  to  have  broken  up  the 
plan  of  operation,  whatever  it  might  be  :  the  fleet  separated, 
and  that  portion  to  which  the  Author  was  attached,  anchored 
io  the  Patuxent.  Here  the  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
excursions  in  different  directions,  heedless  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposing  themselves. 

*  On  one  of  these  occasions,  several  officers  from  the  85th  regiment 
agreed  to  psas  a  day  together  at  a  farm-house,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  stream  ;  and  taking  with  them  ten  soldiers,  unarmed,  to 
row  the  boat,  a  few  ntlors,  and  a  young  midshipman,  not  more  than 
twdve  years  of  age,  they  proceeded, to  put  their  determination  into 
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practice.  Leaving  the  men  under  the  command  of  their  youthful 
piloty  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  the  officers  went  on  to  the  house,  but 
nad  not  been  there  above  an  hour,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  a  shout 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  river.  Looking  out,  they  be- 
held their  party  surrounded  by  seventy  or  eighty  mounted  riflemen  ; 
the  boat  dragged  upon  the  beach,  and  set  on  fire.  Giving  themselves  * 
up  for  lost,  they  continued ,  for  an  instant,  in  a  sort  of  stupor ;  but  the 
master  of  the  house,  to  whom  some  kindness  had  been  shown  by  our 
people,  proved  himself  grateful,  and  letting  them  out  by  a  back  door, 
directed  them  to  hide  themselves  in  the  wood,  while  he  should  en- 
deavour to  turn  their  pursuers  on  a  wrong  scent.  As  they  had  nothing 
to  trust  to  except  the  honour  of  this  American^  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  felt  much  at  ease ;  but  seeing  no  better  course  before  them, 
they  resigned  themselves  to  his  guidance,  and  plunging  into  the 
thicket,  concealed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  among  the  under- 
wood. In  the  menn  time,  the  American  soldiers,  having  secured  all 
that  were  left  behind,  except  the  young  midshipman,  who  fled  into 
the  wood  in  spite  of  the  nre,  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
approached  the  house,  while  the  other  endeavoured  to  overtake  the 
brave  boy.  It  so  chanced  that  the  party  in  pursuit  passed  close  to 
the  officers  in  concealment,  but,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  did  not 
observe  them.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  midshipman,  just  as  he  had  gained  the  water*s  edge,  and  was  push- 
ing off  a  light  canoe  which  he  had  loosened  from  the  stump  of  a  tree* 
The  barbarians  ipmediately  gave  chase,  firing  at  the  brave  lad,  and 
calling  out  to  surrender;  but  the  gallant  youth  paid  no  attention 
either  to  their  voices  or  their  bullets.  Launching  his  little  bark,  he 
put  to  sea  with  a  single  paddle,  and,  regardless  of  the  showers  of  balls 
which  fell  about  him,  returned  alone  and  unhurt  to  the  ship. 

*  While  one  party  was  thus  employed,  the  other  hastened  to  the 
bouse  in  full  expectation  of  capturing  the  officers.  But  their  host  kept 
his  word  with  great  fidelity,  and  having  directed  his  countiymen  towards 
another  farm-house  at  some  distance  from  his  own,  and  in  an  opposite 
quarter  from  where  his  guests  lay,  he  waited  till  they  were  out  of 
sight,  and  then  joined  his  new  friends  in  their  concealment*  Bringing 
with  him  such  provisions  as  he  could  muster,  he  advised  them  to  keep 
quiet  till  dark,  when,  their  pursuers  having  departed,  he  conducted 
them  to  the  river,  supplied  them  with  a  large  canoe,  and  sent  them 
off  in  perfect  safety  to  the  fleet* 

'  On  reaching  their  ship,  they  found  the  85th  regiment  under  arms^ 
and  preparing  to  land,  for  the  purpose  of  either  releasing  their 
comrades  from  captivity,  or  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  upon 
the  farmer  by  whose  treachery  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  su& 
fered*  But  when  the  particulars  of  his  behaviour  were  related,  the 
latter  alternative  was  at  once  abandoned ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
force  a  dismissal  of  the  captives,  by  advancing  up  the  country,  and 
laying  waste  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword.  The  whole  of  the  light 
briffi^e  was  ac  cordingTy  carried  on  shore,  and  halted  on  the  beach, 
whust  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  !to  demand  back  the  prisoners* 
Such^  however,  was  the  effect  of  his  threatening^  that  the  demand  was 
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A  once  complied  with,  and  they  returned  on  board  without  having 
committed  any  niTagei»  or  marched  above  two  miles  from  the  boats.' 

At  lengthy  the  fleet  left  the  Chesapeake  for  Jamaica.  On 
the  voyage,  our  Author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  '  picture 
'  in  little*  of  a  sea-fisht ;  the  Volcano  bomb-ship,  on  board  of 
which  he  had  embarked,  having  been  attacked  oy  a  privateer, 
which,  after  a  few  broadsides,  tailing  in  an  attempt  to  board, 
escaped  by  superior  sailing.  The  scenery  of  Jamaica,  the  fire- 
flies, and  the  Maroons,  supply  materials  u>r  interesting  descrip- 
tion ;  and  its  slavery,  for  a  string  of  miserable  and  cold-hearted 
common-places  about  the  happiness  of  the  negroes,  and  their 
incapacity  for  any  thing  higher  than  the  life  they  actually  lead. 
Just  as  if  all  this,  if  it  were  as  true  as  it  is  disgustingly  false. 

Save  their  fellow-creatures  the  right  to  treat  them  as  mere 
raught-animals.  We  are  told  that,  when  manumitted,  they 
ask  to  be  made  slaves  again—'  theu  heg,  as  a  favour ^  to  he  re- 
*  ceived  once  more  into  tMir  original  state  of  Havery.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  slave 

'  may  be  beaten,  and  cannot  resist ;  but  he  never  is  beaten,  unleu  he 
deserves  it :  and  to  a  man  afflicted,  or,  if  you  please,  ennobled  by  no 
fine  feelings  of  honour,'  a  beating  produces  no  pasn^  bxckpt  what 

MAY  ARISE  FROM  THJB  STROKES  TUBMSBLVBS  1' 

After  this,  who  can  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  enslaving,  and 
the  felicity  of  slaves  ?  and  who  will  venture  to  question  the 
'  fine  feelings'  and  the  Christian  temper  of  this  exquisite  mo- 
ralist? 

New  Orleans  was  now  the  point  of  destination,  and  the 
principal  casualty  of  the  voyage  consisted  in  the  very  extraor- 
dinary taste  of  an  inhabitant— not  an  alderman  most  certainly 
—of  the  Grand  Cayman,  who  brought  off  a  boat-load  of 
'  fine  turtle,'  which  he  exchanged,  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount, 
for  salt  pork.  We  despair  of  comprising  within  contracted 
limits,  what  the  Writer  before  us  has  failed  to  make  clear  with 
time  and  space  ad  libitum ;  and  we  shall  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  tne  map  and  the  gazetteer  for  the  more  distinct  defi- 
Aition  of  the  natural  difficulties  which  bar  the  approach  to 
New  Orleans.  Swamps  and  shallow  lakes  make  its  climate 
destructive,  but  add  greatly  to  its  means  of  military  defence. 
The  first  contract  the  approaches,  and  the  second  are  innavi- 
gable by  ships  of  considerable  draught.  Such,  in  fact,  are 
altogether  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the  access,  that  the 
most  precise  information  could  alone  have  given  certainty  to 
the  naval  and  military  movements.  It  seems,  however,  that, 
whether  from  error  or  treachery,  the  intelligence  given  was 
Completely  erroneous ;  and  a  forward  movement  of  the  first 
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corps  that  landed,  in  .expectation  of  a  general  rising  in  favodr 
of  the  invaders,  had  nearly  occasioned  its  complete  deatruc^ 
tion.  The  American  general  Jackson  seeus  to  have  been  an 
able  and  enterprising  officer,  and  he  had  excellent  advisers  at 
hand.  Humbert,  the  general  who  commanded  the  Frencb  di- 
vision that  landed  in  Ireland,  was  with  him,  and  no  doubt 
afforded  him  effective  assistance.  But  his  best  allies  were 
the  mistakes'*  of  the  assailants.  In  the  first  place,  the  point 
of  attack  appears  to  have  been  ill-chosen  ;  and,  secondly, 
had  the  English  general,  Keane,  pushed  forward  more  vigo- 
rously when  he  made  his  first  questioliable  advance,  he  would 
have  found  New  Orleans  defenceless.  The  final  and  crowning 
error  lay  in  the  fatal  gallantry  which  led  the  intrepid  Paken- 
ham  to  persist  in  the  attack  of  Jackson's  lines,  after  the  disor- 
ganization of  his  force  through  the  misconduct  of  Colonel 
Mullens.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  for  the  details 
of  this  miserable  business,  but  we  shall  make  room  for  the 
Writer's  description  of  the  commencement  of  the  night-attack 
made  by  the  Americans  on  the  bivouac  of  General  Keane. 

*  Darkness  having  set  in,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  with  in- 
creased splendour,  our  evening  meal  was  eaten,  and  we  prepared  to 
sleep.  But  about  half- past  seven  o'clock,  the  attention  of  several  in- 
dividuals was  drawn  to  a  lar^e  vessel,  which  seemed  to  be  stealing  up 
the  river  till  she  came  opposite  to  our  camp  ;  when  her  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  her  sails  leisurely  furled.  At  first,  we  were  doubtful 
whether  she  might  noft  he  one  of  our  own  cruisers  which  had  passed 
the  port  unobserved,  and  had  arrived  to  render  her  assistance  in  our 
future  operations.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  she  was  repeatedly  hailed, 
but  returned  no  answer;  when,  an  alarm  spreading  through  the 
bivouac,  all  thought  of  sleep  was  laid  aside.  Several  musket^hots 
were  now  fired  at  her  with  the  design  of  exacting  a  reply,  of  which 
no  notice  was  taken :  till  at  length,  having  fastened  all  her  sails,  and 
swung  her  broad-side  towards  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear  some  one 
cry  out  in  a  commanding  voice,  '  Give  them  this  for  the  honour  of 
America.'  The  words  were  instantly  followed  by  the  flashes  of  her 
guns,  and  a  deadly  shower  of  grape  swept  down  numbers  in  the 
camp. 

*  Agains(  this  dreadful  fire,  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  oppose4 
Tlie  artillery  which  we  had  landed  was  too  light  to'bring  into  compe- 
tition with  an  adversary  so  powerful ;  and  as  she  had  anchored  witnin 
A  short  distance  of  the  opposite  bank,  no  musketry  could  reach  her 
with  any  precision  or  effect.  A  few  rockets  were  discharged,  which 
made  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  air;  but  the  rocket  is  an  uncertain 
weapon,  and  these  deviated  too  far  from  their  object  to  produce  even 
terror  among  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  nothing  could  be  done  offensively,  our  sole  object 
^99  to  shelter  the  men  as  much  as  possible  from  this  iron  hail.  With 
ibis  view,  they  were  commanded  to  leave  the  fires,  apd  to  hasten 
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under  the  dyke.  Thither  all,  accordingly,  repaired,  without  much 
regard  to  order  and  regularity,  and  laying  ourselves  along  wherever 
we  could  find  room*  we  listened  in  painful  silence  to  the  pattering  of 
grape-shot  among  our  huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those 
who  lay  wounded  heside  them. 

*  The  night  was  now  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  moon  beiog  but  young, 
and  totally  obscured  with  clouds.  .Our  fires,  deserted  by  us,  and  beat 
about  by  the  enemy's  shot,  began  to  burn  red  and  dull,  and,  except 
when  the  flashes  oi  those  guns  which  played  upon  us  cast  a  momen- 
tary glare,  not  an  object  could  be  distinguishcMl  at  the  distance  of  a 
yara.  In  this  state  we  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move  from 
our  ground,  or  ofier  any  opposition  to  those  who  kept  us  there ;  when 
a  straggling  fire  of  musketry  called  our  attention  towards  the  piquets, 
and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a  closer  and  more  desperate  strife.  As 
yet,  however,  it  was  uncertain  from  what  cause  this  dropping  fire 
arose.  It  might  proceed  from  the  sentinels,  who,  alarmed  by  the 
cannonade  from  the  river,  mistook  every  tree  for  an  American ;  and 
till  this  should  be  more  fully  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose  the  troops,  by  moving  any  of  them  from  the  shelter  which  the 
bank  afforded.  But  these  doubts  were  not  permitted  to  continue  long 
in  existence.  The  dropping  fire  having  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
was  succeeded  by  a  fearful  yell ;  and  the  heavens  were  illuminated 
on  all  sides  by  a  semi«circular  blaze  of  musketry.  It  was  now  clear 
that  we  were  surrounded,  and  that  by  a  very  superior  force ;  and, 
therefore,  no  alternative  remaining,  but,  either  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, or  to  beat  back  the  assailants. 

*  The  first  of  these  plans  was  never  for  an  instant  thought  of;  and 
the  second  was  immeciiately  put  into  force.  Rushing  from  under  the 
bank,  the  85th  and  95th  flew  to  support  the  piquets,  while  the  4th, 
stealing  to  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  formed  close  column,  and 
remained  as  a  reserve.  But  to  describe  this  action,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  for  it  was  such  a  battle  as  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare  can  hardly  match.  All  order,  all  discipline  were  lost.  Each 
officer,  as  he  was  able  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  men  round  him,  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  when  it  was  fought  hand  to 
hand,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  sword  to  sword,  with  the  tumult  ^nd 
ferocity  of  one  of  Homer's  combau.'  pp.  283—287. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  there  was  no 
.opportunity  for  manceuvring  on  a  grand  scale.  Excepting  the 
mght-attack  on  the  British  advance,  in  which  he  failAl,  General 
Jackson  did  nothing  more  than  command  an  army  that  defended 
a.  parapet  too  lofty  to  be  carried  but  by  escalade.  Having  re- 
pelled the  enemy,  he  was  satisfied,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
harass  the  retreat.  Yet  it  is  for  such  an  affair  as  this,  that 
General  Wilkinson  claims  the  highest  place  of  honour — *  Ma« 
'  rengo,  Austerlitz,  Leip&ic,  New  Orleans,  and  Waterloo.' 

Peace  was  concluded  soon  after  this  event ;  a  hasty  peace, 
which  has  left  unadjusted  all  the  causes  of  war,  but  which  we 
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devoutly  hope  may  be  made  complete  and  lasting  by  a  spirit  of 
mutual  concession  and  courtesy.  The  Writer  retumea  home 
soon  afterwards,  making  a  short  sojourn,  in  transitu,  at  the 
Havannah. 


Art.  VIIL  1.  The  Hearty  toith  Ode$t  and  other  Poem.    By  Percy 
.     Rolle.    Fcap.  8vo.    pp.  126.    London.    1826. 

2.  Poetical  lilustratiom  of  Passages  of  Scripture.    By  Emily  Taylor. 
Fcap  8vo.    pp.  8a    Price  2i.  6d.  Wellington,  1826. 

^^HE  first  of  these  little  publications  belongs  to  a  class  of 
-*  works  which  require,  on  the  part  of  a  Reviewer,  kind  and 
delicate  handling,— tne  first  essays  of  a  young  Author,  who 
has  embarked  in  the  perilous  adventure  the  whole  capital  of  his 
intellectual  substance,  and  trepibling  waits  the  breeze.  Such 
volumes  claim  the  critic's  notice,  not  because  they  are  of  any 
importance  to  the  public,  but  because  Ibey  are  of  immense 
interest  to  the  individual ;  and  while  ordinary  readers  will  con- 
cern themselves  merely  with  the  obvious  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  performance,  the  Reviewer  has  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  an  augur,  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  talent  which  it  indi- 
cates, and  the  promise  it  affords.  The  productions  of  boy- 
hood cannot  hope  for  more  than  to  be  praised  and  be  forgotten ; 
but  much,  as  respects  the  future  efforts  and  character  of  the 
young  author,  may  depend  upon  the  reception  he  meets  with 
from  those  to  whom  he  perhaps  rashly  but  ingenuously  appeals. 
Possibly,  we  may  have  been  deemed,  sometimes,  too  hberal 
of  praise  in  noticing  such  productions  ;  but  a  little  praise  given 
til  advance  in  some  instances,  is  not  ill-bestowed  ;  and  we  have 
seldom  been  deceived  by  the  result.  The  chief  danger  is  that 
of  encouraging  those  who  have  been  tolerably  successful  with 
a  first  publication,  to  take  to  versifying  as  a  trade,  and  to 
carry  their  small  wares  to  market  as  a  regular  source  of  profit, 
till  they  have  written  themselves  down,  or  written  themselves 
out,  and  are  compelled  to  look  out  for  some  better  employ- 
ment. This  abuse  of  critical  lenity,  however,  ought  by  no 
means  to  harden  us  against  the  claims  of  youthful  suppliants 
for  fame,  or  render  us  unjust  to  real  merit. 

A  modest  advertisement  to  Mr.  Rolle 's  volume  apologises 
for  the  obvious  inequality  and  juvenile  character  of  his  present 
performance,  in  terms  which  bespeak  much  ^ood  sense, — a 
more  rare  and  hopeful  quality,  let  us  be  permitted  to  say,  in 
young  poets,  than  much  that  passes  for  genius.  His  mind  has 
evidently  outgrown,  already,  his  verse. 

*  The  Writer  is  aware  that  a  sombrous  expression  of  sentiment 
occasionally  discovers  itself  in  the  following  pages;  but  he  hopes  it 
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will  never  be  found  to  ^tegenerate  Into  mkanthropy.  He  is  particu- 
larly anxious  that  tbu  ahotild  not  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  on  nis  part 
to  participate  in  that  fashion  of  affected  gloom,  which,  originatea  by 
one  of  mighty  endowments,  has,  of  late  years,  too  much  prevailed. 
He  has  felt,  in  those  moments  of  temporary  depression  ofspirits 
which  are  incidental  to  all,  more  disposed  to  indulse  his  inclination 
to  verse  than  at  other  seasons ;  and  that  his  pieces  should  frequency 
have  taken  the  hue- of  his  feelings,  is  by  no  means  extraordinary.' 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  extraordinary,  that  he  should  feel  a 
wish  to  publish  them,  Blthough  Ihis  supplies  no  very  strong 
reason  for  selecting  the  effusions  of  such  morbid  moods.  But 
we  hold  it  as  a  favourable  sign,  when  a  young  writer  begins  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  a  servile  imitation  of  some  popular 
model,  and  shews  himself  able  to  form  a  sober  and  discrimina- 
ting estimate  of  the  genius  which  had  once  warmed  and  dazzled 
his  boyish  fancy.  Our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  has  been 
repeatedly  dven.  Much  of  it  is  exquisitely  and  inimitably  6ne ; 
but,  like  Thomson's  and  Young's,  his  style  becomes  insuffer- 
able in  bis  imitatoris;  and  sentiments  which,  in  him,  were 
affectation  or  lordly  spleen,  are,  in  them,  grimace  and  childish- 
ness. Mr.  Rolle's  volume,  however,  is  free  from  every  pal- 
pable fault  of  this  kind.  The  first  poem  is  obviously  modelled 
upon  Childe  Harold ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  servile  imitation* 
It  is  a  clever  essay,  and  would  have  commanded  commenda- 
tion as  a  prize  poem ;  it  is,  evidently,  the  Author's  most  serious 
and  laboured  effort,  and  it  has  served  to  supply  a  title  to  the 
volume.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Author  is,  we  make, 
no  dottbt,  aware  ere  this,  that  it  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
most  pleasing  poem  in  the  volume ;  that  it  is  jejune*  and  sa- 
vours strongly  of  the  morbid  feelings  of  disconsolate  seventeen. 
The  following  elegant  little  poem  has  a  thousand  times  more 

*  heart 'in  it. 

*  COWSLIPS. 

*  Favourites  of  my  early  houi-s. 
Still  I  love  your  golden  flowers  ! 
Not  the  way-side  primrose,  pale. 
Shivering  in  the  wintry  gale ; 
Not  the  daisy ;  no,  nor  yet. 
The  sweet-scented  violet. 
Though  1  love  them  each,  can  be 
Ever  half  as  dear  to  me. 

'  Tales  of  olden  time  ye  tell, 
Of  the  sweet-toned  SiTbbath  bell. 
Heard,  as  through  the  mead  we  trod. 
To  the  distant  house  of  God  ;— 
or  the  brook  in  verdure  lost  — 
Oi  the  rustic  bridge  we  crost !— 
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Golden  pathway — ^golden  hours : 
Then  my  very  thoaghta  were  floweiBf 

'I  remember,  when  the  day 
Morning's  dew  had  dried  away, 
I»  one  of  an  infant  band. 
With  an  eager  eye  and  hand. 
Sought  and  plucked  your  clustered  belb 
In  the  shady  woods  and  deUs, 
Nor  forgot  that  should  be  mine 
Fragrant  tea  and  future  wine. 

^  Days  of  Infancy  J  alas ! 
Why  do  ye  so  quickly  pass  ? 
What  would  I  relinquish  now 
For  that  sunny  eye  and  brow— ' 
For  that  meek  and  unwarp'd  will — 
For  that  ignorance  of  ill. 
Which  were  mine  at  6ve  years  old. 
Ere  life's  dark  page  was  unrolled ! 

*  Since  I  follow  weightier  things, 
Vanished  are  my  spirit's  wings ; 
Cloudless  is  my  heart  no  more. 
But  with  care  all  shadowM  o'er ; 
Never  may  it  know  again 
The  pure  joy  that  warm'd  it  then. 
When  its  highest  .hopes  were  crown*d— 
Hopes,  a  cowslip  field  could  bound  1' 

*  The  Exile's  Return*  is,  perhaps,  altogether,  the  most  suc- 
cessful poem  in  the  volume  ;  and  we  shall  give  it  entire. 
There  are  some  faults  in  it,  which  we  should  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  notice,  if  they  were  mere  slips  of  the  pen ;  but,  as 
they  are  imitated  faults  and  studied  slovenliness,  we  must  warn 
our^Author,  that  bad  grammar  and  bad  construction,  such  illicit 
versification  as  parts  the  verb  and  its  preposition,  tyrannically 
assigning  them  to  separate  lines,  and  still  worse,  which  divides 
one  sentence  between  two  stanzas,  leaving  the  last  line  of  the  one 
to  struggle  towards  the  first  line  of  the  next,  like  the  severed 
parts  of  a  worm  under  the  gardener's  spade ; — such  proceed- 
ings, we  say,  can  never  be  legalized  by  precedent^  or  tolerated 
in  any  minor  poet, 

*  THE  EXILE'S  RETURN. 

<  My  head  hath  whitened  'neath  the  orient  sun, 
My  heart  is  worn  by  many  an  hour  of  care  ; 

At  times  I  deemed  my  course  was  well  nigh  run. 
For  it  was  mine  in  peril  oft  to  share ; 

But  from  the  hour  my  exile  life  begun, 
I  had  thisliope  to  hold  me  from  despair. 

That  when  long  years  were  vanished,  the  same  glen 

My  boyhood  kneir,  should  know  my  steps  again. 
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'  Ofl  thought  I  of  the  cottage  in  that  vale* 
With  greeo  o'ergrown,  and  canopied  by  trees; 

Wher^  ne*er  the  songs  of  birds  were  known  to  fail. 
And  each  bright  day  brought  troops  of  humming  bees ' 

To  the  rich  verdure  mantling  o'er  the  pale. 
Sweet  woodbine,  mossy  rose,  and  fragrant  pease  ^— 

Of  her  who  was  my  all,  and  who  is  now — 

But  what  she  w,  O  ruthless  grave,  say  thou  i 

'  And  of  that  pleasant  bower  where  oil  we  met 
When  the  close  branches  arboured  us  around. 

So  woven  that  they  bade  the  pattering  wet 
A  green  defiance,  and  the  sloping  ground 

Was  clothed  with  furry  mosses;  fiowers  unset, 
But  springing  wild  were  there ;  and  not  a  sound 

Could  reach  us,  save  the  dying  sobs  and  heaves 

Of  the  light  breeze,  and  rustling  of  the  leaves* 

*  And  I  at  last  am  here ;  the  heavy  sea 

Is  crost,  its  droning  voice  hath  left  my  ear; 
The  self 'Same  branches  now  wave  over  me 

That  in  my  days  of  infancy  were  dear ; 
Ah,  my  old  comrades,  when  we  parted,  ye 

Like  me  were  in  your  spring — now  both  are  sere ; 
Ye  fade,  but  soon  ye  know  returning  bloomi 
While  I  must  fiade  into  the  wintry  tomb  I 

«  Here  will  I  pause,  on  this,  the  very  mound 
Whence  my  sad  eyes  sent  forth  their  last  adieu 

To  my  once  happy  home ;  each  spot  of  ground 
Is  as  I  left  it,  nelds  and  lanes  I  knew. 

Are  not,  as  I  am,  alter'd  ;  there  we  found 

Such  heaps  of  violets, — there  the  hawthorn  grew. 

The  tree  my  mother  loved  so — where  is  she?    ' 

Ah,  my  long  tearless  eyes,  methinks  in  ye 

*  The  long-sealed  founts  of  other  days  gush  forth ; 

The  griefs  of  early  years  stalk  from  their  grave 
And  haunt  me  like  dark  spirits  ;-»can  thy  worth. 

Thy  fondness,  be  forgotten  ? — Yew-trees  wave 
With  a  sepulchral  sadness  o'er  the  earth 

Where  thou  dost  sleep ;  nor  love  nor  health  could  save 
Thee  from  an  early  tomo ;  we  laid  thee  where 
Yon  lowly  spire  pierces  the  placid  air. 

'  Stay  thee  an  instant  here,  thou  aged  man ! 

Thy  thin  and  frosty  locks,  methinks,  do  speak 
Knowledge  of  by-gone  years;  why  dost  thou  scan 

My  features  thus  with  thy  dim  vision,  bleak 
With  life's  most  cold  December ;  but,  thoush  wan. 

And  time-bleached  from  its  hue  may  be  thy  cheek, 
Methinks  'twas  once  familiar ;  aught  canst  tell 
Of  they  who  in  yon  bower  of  greenness  dwell  ? 
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practice.    Leaving  the  men  under  the  command  of  their  youthful 

Eilot,  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  the  officers  went  on  to  the  house,  but 
ad  not  been  there  above  an  hour,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  a  shout 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  river.  Looking  out,  they  be- 
held their  party  surrounded  by  seventy  or  eighty  mounted  riflemen ; 
the  boat  dragged  upon  the  beach,  and  set  on  fire.  Giving  themselves' 
up  for  lost,  they  continued,  for  an  instant,  in  a  sort  of  stupor ;  but  the 
master  of  the  house,  to  whom  some  kindness  had  been  shown  by  our 
people,  proved  himself  mteful,  and  letting  them  out  by  a  back  door, 
directed  them  to  hide  themselves  in  the  wood,  while  he  should  en* 
deavour  to  turn  their  pursuers  on  a  wrong  scent.  As  they  had  nothing 
to  trust  to  except  the  honour  of  this  American,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  felt  much  at  ease ;  but  seeing  no  better  course  before  them, 
they  resigned  themselves  to  his  guidance,  and  plunging  into  the 
thicket,  concealed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  among  the  under- 
wood. In  the  mean  time,  the  American  soldiers,  having  secured  all 
that  were  left  behind,  except  the  young  midshipman,  who  fled  into 
the  wood  in  spite  of  the  nre,  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
approached  the  house,  while  the  other  endeavoured  to  overtake  the 
brave  boy.  It  so  chanced  that  the  party  in  pursuit  passed  close  to 
the  officers  in  concealment,  but,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  did  not 
observe  them.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  midshipman,  just  as  he  had  gained  the  water^s  edge,  and  was  push- 
ing off  a  light  canoe  which  he  had  loosened  from  the  stump  of  a  tree* 
The  barbarians  ynmediatcly  gave  chase,  firing  at  the  brave  lad,  and 
calling  out  to  surrender;  but  the  gallant  youth  paid  no  attention 
either  to  their  voices  or  their  bullets.  Launching  his  little  bark,  he 
put  to  sea  with  a  single  paddle,  and,  regardless  of  the  showers  of  balls 
which  fell  about  him,  returned  alone  and  unhurt  to  the  ship. 

'  While  one  party  was  thus  employed,  the  other  hastened  to  the 
house  in  full  expectation  of  capturing  the  officers.  But  their  host  kept 
his  word  with  great  fidelity,  and  having  directed  his  countrymen  towards 
a^nother  farm-house  at  some  distance  from  his  own,  and  in  an  opposite 
<^uarter  from  where  his  guests  lay,  he  waited  till  they  were  out  of 
si^ht,  and  then  joined  his  new  friends  in  their  concealment.  Bringing 
with  him  such  provisions  as  he  could  muster,  he  advised  them  to  keep 
quiet  till  dark,  when,  their  pursuers  having  departed,  he  conducted 
them  to  the  river,  supplied  them  with  a  large  canoe,  and  sent  them 
off  in  perfect  safety  to  the  fleet. 

'  On  reaching  their  ship,  they  found  the  85th  regiment  under  arms» 
and  preparing  to  land,  for  the  purpose  of  either  releasing  their 
comrades  from  captivity,  or  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  upon 
the  farmer  by  whose  treachery  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  suf- 
fered. But  when  the  particulars  of  his  behaviour  were  related,  the 
latter  alternative  was  at  once  abandoned ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
force  a  dismissal  of  the  captives,  by  advancing  up  the  country,  and 
laying  waste  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword.  The  whole  of  the  light 
brigade  was  ac  curdingTy  carried  on  shore,  and  halted  on  the  beach, 
whilst  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  \Xo  demand  back  the  prisoners. 
Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  his  threatening,  that  the  demand  was 
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A  onoe  complied  with,  and  they  retamed  on  board  without  having 
committed  any  ravages,  or  marched  above  two  miles  from  the  boats.' 

At  length,  the  fleet  left  the  Chesapeake  for  Jamaica.  On 
the  voyage,  our  Author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  '  picture 

*  in  little'  of  a  sea-fieht ;  the  Volcano  bomb-ship,  on  board  of 
which  he  had  embarked,  having  been  attacked  by  a  privateer, 
which,  after  a  few  broadsides,  tailing  in  an  attempt  to  board, 
escaped  by  superior  sailing.  The  scenery  of  Jamaica,  the  fire- 
flies, and  the  Maroons,  supply  materials  tot  interesting  descrip* 
tion ;  and  its  slavery,  for  a  string  of  miserable  and  cold-hearted 
common-places  about  the  happiness  of  the  negroes,  and  their 
incapacity  for  any  thing  higher  than  the  life  they  actually  lead. 
Just  as  if  all  this,  if  it  were  as  true  as  it  is  disgustingly  false. 

Save  their  fellow-creatures  the  right  to  treat  them  as  mere 
raught-animals.  We  are  told  that,  when  manumitted,  they 
ask  to  be  made  slaves  again—'  theu  heg,  as  a  favour,  to  he  re- 
^  ceived  once  more  into  tMir  originai  state  of  shvery*  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  slave 

'  may  be  beateay  and  cannot  resist ;  but  he  never  is  beaten,  unless  he 
deserves  it :  and  to  a  man  afflicted,  or,  if  you  please,  ennobled  by  no 
fine  feelings  of  honour,  a  beating  produces  no  pasUf  except  what 

MAT  ARISE  FROM  THE  STROKES  THEMSELVES  V 

After  this,  who  can  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  enslaving,  and 

the 
_  mo- 

ralist? 

New  Orleans  was  now  the  point  of  destination,  and  the 
principal  casualty  of  the  voyage  consisted  in  the  very  extraor- 
dinary taste  of  an  inhabitant— not  an  alderman  most  certainly 
—of   the    Orand  Cayman,  who  brought  ofi*  a  boat-load   of 

*  fine  turtle,'  which  he  exchanged,  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount, 
for  salt  pork.  We  despair  of  comprising  within  contracted 
limits,  what  the  Writer  before  us  has  failed  to  make  dear  with 
time  and  space  ad  libitum ;  and  we  shall  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  tne  map  and  the  gazetteer  for  the  more  distinct  defi- 
i^ition  of  the  natural  di£Bculties  which  bar  the  approach  to 
New  Orleans.  Swamps  and  shallow  lakes  make  its  climate 
destructive,  but  add  greatly  to  its  means  of  military  defence. 
The  first  contract  the  approaches,  and  the  second  are  innavi- 
gable by  ships  of  considerable  draught.  Such,  in  fact,  are 
altogether  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the  access,  that  the 
most  precise  information  could  alone  have  given  certainty  to 
the  naval  and  miliury  movements.  It  seems,  however,  that, 
whether  from  error  or  treachery,  the  intelligence  given  was 
Completely  erroneous ;  and  a  forward  movement  of  the  first 


the  felicity  of  slaves  ?  and  who  will  venture  to  question 
^  fine  feelings*  and  Uie  Christian  temper  of  this  exquisite 
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corps  that  landed,  in  expectation  of  a  general  rising  in  favour 
of  the  invaders,  had  nearly  occasioned  its  complete  deatruc'* 
tion.  The  American  general  Jackson  seems  to  have  been  an 
able  and  enterprising  officer,  and  he  had  excellent  advisers  at 
hand.  Humbert,  the  general  who  commanded  the  Frencb  di- 
vision that  landed  in  Ireland,  was  with  him,  and  no  doubt 
dfibrded  him  effective  assistance.  But  his  best  allies  were 
the  mistakes^  of  the  assailants.  In  the  first  place,  the  point 
of  attack  appears  to  have  been  ill-chosen  ;  and,  second !y« 
had  the  English  general,  Keane,  pushed  forward  more  vigo- 
rously when  he  made  his  first  questioliable  advance,  he  would 
have  found  New  Orleans  defenceless.  The  final  and  crowning 
error  lay  in  the  fatal  gallantry  which  led  the  intrepid  Paken- 
ham  to  persist  in  the  attack  of  Jackson's  lines,  after  the  disor- 
ganization of  his  force  through  the  misconduct  of  Colonel 
Mullens.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  for  the  details 
of  this  miserable  business,  but  we  shall  make  room  for  the 
Writer's  description  of  the  commencement  of  the  night-attack 
made  by  the  Americans  on  the  bivouac  of  General  Keane. 

*  Darkness  having  set  in,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  with  in- 
creased splendour,  our  evening  meal  was  eaten,  and  we  prepared  Co 
sleep.  But  about  half  past  seven  o'clock,  the  attention  of  several  in- 
dividuals was  drawn  to  a  lar^e  vessel,  which  seemed  to  be  stealing  up 
the  river  till  she  came  opposite  to  our  camp  ;  when  her  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  her  sails  leisurely  furled.  At  first,  we  were  doubtful 
whether  she  might  not  he  one  of  our  own  cruisers  which  had  passed 
the  port  unobserved,  and  had  arrived  to  render  her  assistance  in  our 
future  operations.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  she  was  repeatedly  hailed, 
but  returned  no  answer ;  when,  an  alarm  spreading  through  the 
bivouac,  all  thought  of  sleep  was  laid  aside.  Several  mttsket*BhoC8 
were  now  fired  at  her  with  the  design  of  exacting  a  reply,  of  which 
no  notice  was  taken :  till  at  length,  having  fastened  all  her  sails,  and 
swung  her  broad-side  towards  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear  some  one 
cry  out  in  a  commanding  voice,  'Give  them  this  for  the  honour  of 
America.'  The  words  were  instantly  followed  by  the  flashes  of  her 
guns,  and  a  deadly  shower  of  grape  swept  down  numbers  in  the 
camp. 

*  Agains(  this  dreadful  fire,  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  opposei 
yhe  artillery  which  we  had  landed  was  too  light  to'bring  into  compe- 
tition with  an  adversary  so  powerful ;  and  as  she  had  anchored  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  bank,  no  musketry  could  reach  her 
with  any  precision  or  effect.  A  few  rockets  were  dischaiged,  which 
made  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  air ;  but  the  rocket  is  an  uncertain 
weapon,  and  these  deviated  too  far  from  their  object  to  produce  even 
terror  among  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  nothing  could  be  done  offensively,  our  sole  object 
vas  to  shelter  the  men  as  much  as  possible  from  this  iron  hail.  With 
ibis  view,  they  were  co,mmanded  to  leave  the  fires,  apd  to  hasten 
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under  the  dyke.  Thither  all,  accordingly,  repaired,  without  much 
regard  to  order  and  regularity,  and  laying  ourselves  along  wherever 
we  could  find  room»  we  listened  in  painful  silence  to  the  pattering  of 
grape-shot  among  our  huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those 
who  lay  wounded  beside  them. 

*  The  night  was  now  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  moon  being  but  young, 
and  totally  obscured  with  clouds.  .Our  fires,  deserted  by  us,  and  beat 
about  by  the  enemy's  shot,  began  to  burn  red  and  dull,  and,  except 
when  the  flashes  of  those  guns  which  played  upon  us  cast  a  momen- 
tary glare,  not  an  object  could  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a 
yard.  In  this  state  we  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move  from 
our  ground,  or  ofier  any  opposition  to  those  who  kept  us  there ;  when 
a  straggling  fire  of  musketiy  called  our  attention  towards  the  piquets, 
and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a  closer  and  more  desperate  strife.  As 
yet,  however,  it  was  uncertain  from  what  cause  this  dropping  fire 
arose.  It  might  proceed  from  the  sentinels,  who,  alarmed  by  the 
cannonade  from  the  river,  mistook  every  tree  for  an  American ;  and 
till  this  should  be  more  fully  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose  the  troops,  by  moving  any  of  them  from  the  shelter  which  the 
bank  afforded.  But  these  doubts  were  not  permitted  to  continue  long 
In  existence.  The  dropping  fire  having  paused  for  a  ^ew  moments, 
was  succeeded  by  a  fearful  yell ;  and  the  heavens  were  illuminated 
on  all  sides  by  a  semi«circular  blaze  of  musketry.  It  was  now  clear 
that  we  were  surrounded,  and  that  by  a  very  superior  force ;  and, 
therefore,  no  alternative  remaining,  but,  either  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, or  to  beat  back  the  assailants. 

*  The  first  of  these  plans  was  never  for  an  instant  thought  of;  and 
the  second  was  immediately  put  into  force.  Rushing  from  under  the 
bank,  the  85th  and  95th  flew  to  support  the  piquets,  while  the  4th, 
stealing  to  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  formed  close  column,  and 
remained  as  a  reserve.  But  to  describe  this  action,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  for  it  was  such  a  battle  as  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare  can  hardly  match.  All  order,  all  discipline  were  lost.  Each 
officer,  as  he  was  able  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  men  round  him,  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  when  it  was  fought  hand  to 
hand,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  sword  to  sword,  with  the  tumult  ^nd 
ferocity  of  one  of  Homer's  combats.'  pp.  283—287. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  there  was  no 
.opporttinity  for  manceuvring  on  a  grand  scale.  Excepting  the 
night-attack  on  the  British  advance,  in  which  he  failAl,  General 
Jackson  did  nothing  more  than  command  an  army  that  defended 
a  parapet  too  lofty  to  be  carried  but  by  escalade.    Having  re- 

Eelled  the  enemy,  he  was  satisfied,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
arass  the  retreat.  Yet  it  is  for  such  an  affair  as  this,  that 
General  Wilkinson  claims  the  highest  place  of  honour — *  Ma« 
'  rengo,  Austerlitz,  Leipsic,  New  Orleans,  and  Waterloo.* 

Peace  was  concluded  soon  after  this  event ;  a  hasty  peace, 
which  has  left  unadjusted  all  the  caubes  of  war,  but  which  we 
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corps  that  landed,  in  expectation  of  a  general  rising  in  favoilr 
of  the  invaders*  had  nearly  occasioned  its  complete  destruc- 
tion. The  American  general  Jackson  seems  to  have  been  an 
able  and  enterprising  officer,  and  be  had  excellent  advisers  at 
hand.  Humbert,  the  general  who  commanded  the  French  di- 
vision that  landed  in  Ireland^  was  with  him,  and  no  doubt 
afforded  him  effective  assistance.  But  his  best  allies  were 
the  mistakes'^  of  the  assailants.  In  the  first  place,  the  point 
of  attack  appears  to  have  been  ill-chosen  ;  and,  second  Iy« 
had  the  English  general,  Keane,  pushed  forward  more  vigo- 
rously when  he  made  his  first  questioliable  advance,  he  would 
have  found  New  Orleans  defenceless.  The  final  and  crowning 
error  lay  in  the  fatal  gallantry  which  led  the  intrepid  Paken- 
ham  to  persist  in  the  attack  of  Jackson's  lines,  after  the  disor- 
ganization of  his  force  through  the  misconduct  of  Colonel 
Mullens.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  for  the  details 
of  this  miserable  business,  but  we  shall  make  room  for  the 
Writer's  description  of  the  commencement  of  the  night-attack 
made  by  the  Americans  on  the  bivouac  of  General  Keane. 

*  Darkness  having  set  in,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  with  in- 
creased splendour,  our  evening  meal  was  eaten,  and  we  prepared  Co 
sleep.  But  about  half- past  seven  o'clock,  the  attention  of  several  in- 
dividuals was  drawn  to  a  Idr^e  vessel,  which  seemed  to  be  stealing  up 
the  river  till  she  came  opposite  to  our  camp ;  when  her  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  her  sails  leisurely  furled.  At  first,  we  were  doubtful 
whether  she  might  not  he  one  of  our  own  cruisers  which  had  passed 
the  port  unobserved,  and  had  arrived  to  render  her  assistance  in  our 
future  operations.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  she  was  repeatedly  hailed, 
but  returned  no  answer ;  when,  an  alarm  spreading  through  the 
bivouac,  all  thoueht  of  sleep  was  laid  aside.  Several  musket^shots 
were  now  fired  at  ner  with  the  design  of  exacting  a  reply,  of  which 
no  notice  was  taken ;  till  at  length,  having  fastened  all  her  sails,  and 
swung  her  broad-side  towards  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear  some  one 
cry  out  in  a  commanding  voice,  'Give  them  this  for  the  honour -of 
America.'  The  words  were  instantly  followed  by  the  flashes  of  her 
guns,  and  a  deadly  shower  of  grape  swept  down  numbers  in  the 

camp. 

*  Agains(  this  dreadful  fire,  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  oppose4 
yhe  artillery  which  we  had  landed  was  too  light  to  bring  into  compe- 
tition with  an  adversary  so  powerful ;  and  as  she  had  anchored  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  bank,  no  musketry  could  reach  her 
with  any  precii^ion  or  effect.  A  few  rockets  were  discharged,  which 
made  a  beautiful  appearatice  in  the  air ;  but  the  rocket  is  an  uncertain 
weapon,  and  these  deviated  too  far  from  their  object  to  produce  even 
terror  among  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  nothing  could  be  done  offensively,  our  sole  object 
was  to  shelter  the  men  as  much  as  possible  from  this  iron  hail.  With 
ibis  view,  they  were  commanded  to  leave  the  fires,  and  to  hasten 
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under  the  dyke.  Thither  all,  accordingly,  repaired,  without  imich 
regard  to  order  aod  regularity,  and  laying  ourselres  along  wherever 
we  could  find  room»  we  listened  in  painful  silence  to  the  pattering  of 
grape-shot  among  our  huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those 
who  lay  wounded  beside  them. 

*  The  night  was  now  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  moon  being  but  young, 
and  totally  obscured  with  clouds.  Our  fires,  deserted  by  us,  and  beat 
about  by  the  enemy^s  shot,  began  to  burn  red  and  dull,  and,  except 
when  the  flashes  of  those  guns  which  played  upon  us  cast  a  momen- 
tary  glare,  not  an  object  could  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a 
yard.  In  this  state  we  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move  from 
eur  ground,  or  ofier  any  opposition  to  those  who  kept  us  there ;  whea 
a  straggling  fire  of  musketry  called  our  attention  towards  the  piquets^ 
and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a  closer  and  more  desperate  strife.  As 
yet,  however,  it  was  uncertain  from  what  cause  tnis  dropping  fire 
arose.  It  might  proceed  from  the  sentinels,  who,  alarmed  by  the 
cannonade  from  the  river,  mistook  every  tree  for  an  American ;  and 
till  this  should  be  more  fully  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose  the  troops,  by  moving  any  of  them  from  the  shelter  which  the 
bank  afforded.  But  these  doubts  were  not  permitted  to  continue  long 
in  existence.  The  dropping  fire  having  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
was  succeeded  by  a  fearful  yell ;  and  the  heavens  were  illuminated 
on  all  sides  by  a  semi«circular  blaze  of  musketry.  It  was  now  clear 
that  we  were  surrounded,  and  that  by  a  very  superior  force ;  and, 
therefore,  no  alternative  remaining,  but,  either  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, or  to  beat  back  the  assailants. 

*  The  first  of  these  plans  was  never  for  an  instant  thought  of;  and 
the  second  was  immeciiately  put  into  force.  Rushing  from  under  the 
bank,  the  85th  and  95th  jlew  to  support  the  piquets,  while  the  4th, 
stealing  to  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  formed  close  column,  and 
remained  as  a  reserve.  But  to  describe  this  action,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  for  it  was  such  a  battle  as  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare  can  hardly  match.  All  order,  all  discipline  were  lost.  Each 
officer,  as  he  was  able  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  men  round  him,  ad« 
▼aoced  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  when  it  was  fought  hand  to 
hand,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  sword  to  sword,  with  the  tumult  ^nd 
ferocity  of  one  of  Homer's  combats.'  pp.  283—287. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  there  was  no 
.opportunity  for  manoeuvring  on  a  grand  scale.  Excepting  the 
mght-attack  on  the  British  advance,  in  which  he  fail^.  General 
Jackson  did  nothing  more  than  command  an  army  that  defended 
a*  parapet  too  lofty  to  be  carried  but  by  escalade.     Having  re- 

Eelled  the  enemy,  he  was  satisfied,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
arass  the  retreat.  Yet  it  is  for  such  an  affair  as  this,  that 
General  Wilkinson  claims  the  highest  place  of  honour — '  Ma« 
*  rengo,  Austerliiz,  Leip&ic,  New  Orle/jns,  and  Waterloo.* 

Peace  was  concluded  soon  after  this  event ;  a  hasty  peace, 
which  has  left  unadjusted  all  the  causes  of  war,  but  which  we 
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devoutly  hope  may  be  made  complete  and  lasthig  by  a  spirit  of 
mutual  concession  and  courtesy.  The  Writer  retumea  home 
soon  afterwards,  making  a  short  sojourn,  fit  tramitu,  at  the 
Havannab. 


Art.  VIIL  1.  The  Hearty  toith  Ode$f  and  other  Poems.    By  Percy 
.     Rolle,    Fcap.  8vo.    pp.  126.    London.    1826. 

9.  Poetical  lUusirattom  of  Passages  of  Scripture.    By  Emily  Taylor. 
Fcap  8vo.    pp.  8a    Price  2i.  6€L  Wellington,  1826. 

^^HE  first  of  these  little  publications  belongs  to  a  class  of 
'^  works  which  require,  on  the  part  of  a  Reviewer,  kind  and 
delicate  handling, — tne  first  essays  of  a  young  Author,  who 
has  embarked  in  the  perilous  adventure  the  whole  capital  of  his 
intellectual  substance,  and  trembling  waits  the  breeze.  SSuch 
volumes  claim  the  critic's  notice,  not  because  they  are  of  any 
importance  to  the  public,  but  because  they  are  of  immense 
interest  to  the  individual ;  and  while  ordinary  readers  will  con- 
cern themselves  merely  with  the  obvious  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  performance,  the  Reviewer  has  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  an  augur,  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  talent  which  it  indi- 
cates, and  the  promise  it  affords.  The  productions  of  boy- 
hood cannot  hope  for  more  than  to  be  praised  and  be  foi^otten ; 
but  much,  as  respects  the  future  efforts  and  character  of  the 
young  author,  may  depend  upon  the  reception  he  meets  with 
from  those  to  whom  he  perhaps  rashly  but  ingenuously  appeals. 
Possibly,  we  may  have  been  deemed,  sometimes,  too  liberal 
of  praise  in  noticing  such  productions  ;  but  a  little  praise  given 
til  advance  in  some  instances,  is  not  ill-bestowed  ;  and  we  have 
seldom  been  deceived  by  the  result.  The  chief  danger  is  that 
of  encouraging  those  who  have  been  tolerably  successful  with 
a  first  pubhcation,  to  take  to  versifying  as  a  trade,  and  to 
carry  their  small  wares  to  market  as  a  regular  source  of  profit, 
till  they  have  written  themselves  down,  or  written  themselves 
out,  and  are  compelled  to  look  out  for  some  better  employ- 
ment. This  abuse  of  critical  lenity,  however,  ought  by  no 
means  to  harden  us  against  the  claims  of  youthful  suppliants 
for  fame,  or  render  us  unjust  to  real  merit. 

A  modest  advertisement  to  Mr.  RoUe's  volume  apologises 
for  the  obvious  inequality  and  juvenile  character  of  his  present 
performance,  in  terms  which  bespeak  much  eood  sense, — a 
more  rare  and  hopeful  quality,  let  us  be  permitted  to  say,  in 
young  poets,  than  much  that  passes  for  genius.  His  mind  has 
evidently  outgrown,  already,  his  verse. 

*  The  Writer  is  aware  that  a  sombrous  expression  of  sentiment 
occasionally  discovers  itself  in  the  following  pages;  but  he  hopes  it 
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trill  never  be  found  to  ^legenerate  Into  mkanthropy*  He  is  pftiticu* 
larly  anxious  that  tbu  should  not  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  on  nis  part 
to  participate  in  that  fashion  of  affected  gloom,  which,  originatea  by 
one  of  mighty  endowments,  has,  of  late  years,  too  much  prevailed. 
He  has  felt,  in  those  moments  of  temporary  depression  of^spirits 
which  are  incidental  to  all,  more  disposed  to  indulge  his  inclination 
to  verse  than  at  other  seasons ;  and  that  his  pieces  should  frequently 
have  taken  the  hue- of  his  feelings,  is  by  no  means  extraordinary,' 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  extraordinary,  that  he  should  feel  a 
wish  to  publish  them,  although  Ihis  supplies  no  very  strong 
reason  for  selecting  the  effusions  of  such  morbid  mooas.  But 
we  hold  it  as  a  favourable  sign,  when  a  young  writer  begins  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  a  servile  imitation  of  some  popular 
model,  and  shews  himself  able  to  form  a  sober  and  discrimina- 
ting estimate  of  the  genius  which  had  once  warmed  and  daazled 
hisDoyish  fancy.  Our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  has  been 
repeatedly  ^iven.  Much  of  it  is  exquisitely  and  inimitably  6ne ; 
but,  like  Thomson's  and  Young's,  his  style  becomes  insuffer- 
able in  his  imitators;  and  sentiments  which,  in  him,  were 
affectation  or  lordly  spleen,  are,  in  them,  grimace  and  childish- 
ness. Mr.  Rolle's  volume,  however,  is  free  from  every  pal- 
pable fault  of  this  kind.  The  first  poem  is  obviously  modelled 
upon  Cbilde  Harold ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  servile  imitation* 
It  is  a  clever  essay,  and  would  have  commanded  commenda- 
tion as  a  prize  poem ;  it  is,  evidently,  the  Author's  most  serious 
and  laboured  effort,  and  it  has  served  to  supply  a  title  to  the 
volume.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Author  is,  we  make. 
DO  dottbt,  aware  ere  this,  that  it  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
most  pleasing  poem  in  the  volume ;  that  it  is  jejune-  and  sa- 
vours strongly  of  the  morbid  feelings  of  disconsolate  seventeen. 
The  following  elegant  little  poem  has  a  thousand  times  more 
*  heart 'in  it. 

*  COWSLIPS. 

*  Favourites  of  my  early  hours. 
Still  I  love  your  golden  flowers  ! 
Not  the  way-side  primrose,  pale. 
Shivering  in  the  wintry  gale  ; 
Not  the  daisy ;  no«  nor  yet. 
The  sweet-scented  violet. 
Though  1  love  them  each,  can  be 
Ever  half  as  dear  to  me. 

*  Tales  of  olden  time  ye  tell, 

Of  the  sweet-toned  Sabbaih  bell. 
Heard,  as  through  the  mead  we  trod. 
To  the  distant  house  of  God  ;-— 
or  the  brook  in  verdure  lost  — 
or  the  rustic  bridge  we  crost !— 
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practiee.    Leating  the  men  under  the  command  of  their  fmidifiil 

Eiloty  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  the  oiBcere  went  on  to  the  hoote,  bat 
ad  not  been  there  above  an  hour,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  a  about 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  river.  Looking  out,  they  be* 
held  their  party  surrounded  by  seventy  or  eighty  mounted  riflemen  ; 
the  boat  dragged  upon  the  beach « and  set  on  fire.  Giving  themaelvcs 
up  for  lost,  they  continued,  for  an  instant,  in  a  sort  of  stupor ;  but  the 
master  of  the  house,  to  whom  some  kindness  had  been  shown  by  oor 
people,  proved  himself  grateful,  and  letting  them  out  bv  a  back  dcMr, 


directed  them  to  hide  themselves  in  the  wood,  while  he  should 
deavour  to  turn  their  pursuers  on  a  wrong  scent.  As  they  had  oothiw 
to  trust  to  except  the  honour  of  this  American,  it  cannot  be  soppoaed 
that  they  felt  much  at  ease ;  but  seeing  no  better  course  before  tbeois 
they  resigned  themselves  to  his  guidance,  and  plunging  into  the 
thicket»  concealed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  among  the  under- 
wood. In  the  mean  time,  the  American  soldiers,  having  secured  all 
that  were  left  behind,  except  the  young  midshipman,  who  fled  into 
the  wood  in  spite  of  the  nre,  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
approached  the  house,  while  the  other  endeavoured  to  overtake  Che 
brave  boy.  It  so  chanced  that  the  party  in  pursuit  passed  close  lo 
the  officers  in  concealment,  but,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  did  not 
observe  them.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  catching  a  glimpse  of 
tlie  midshipman,  just  as  he  had  gained  the  water's  edge,  and  was  poah- 
ing  off  a  light  canoe  which  he  had  loosened  from  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
The  barbarians  i/nmediately  gave  chase,  firing  at  the  brave  lad,  aod 
calling  out  to  surrender;  but  the  gallant  youth  paid  no  attentioa 
either  to  their  voices  or  their  bullets.  Launching  his  little  bark,  he 
put  to  sea  with  a  single  paddle,  and,  regardless  of  the  showers  of  balls 
which  fell  about  him,  returned  alone  and  unhurt  to  the  ship. 

*  WhQe  one  party  was  thus  employed,  the  other  hastened  to  the 
house  in  full  expectation  of  capturing  the  officers.  But  their  host  kept 
his  word  with  great  fidelity,  and  having  directed  his  countrymen  towards 
another  farm-house  at  some  distance  from  his  own,  and  in  an  opposite 
i^uarter  from  where  his  gnesu  lay,  he  waited  till  they  were  out  of 
ai^ht,  and  then  joined  his  new  friends  in  their  concealment*  Bringing 
with  him  such  provisions  as  he  could  muster,  he  advised  ibem  to  keep 
Quiet  till  dark,  when,  their  pursuers  having  departed»  he  coodoctea 
them  to  the  river,  sopfJied  them  with  a  lai^e  canoe,  and  sent  the 
off  in  perfect  safetv  to  the  fleeu 

'  On  reaching  their  ship,  they  found  the  85th  raiment  under 

and  preparing  to  land,  for  the  purpose  of  either  releasing  their 
comrades  from  captirity,  or  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  opoa 
the  farmer  by  whose  treacherv  it  was  suppoaed  that  they  had  suf- 
fered. But  when  the  particulars  of  his  behaviour  were  related,  the 
latter  alternative  was  at  once  abandoned ;  and  it  was  detemined  to 
force  a  dismissal  of  the  captives,  by  advancing  op  the  oooottj,  and 
laying  waste  every  thing  with  fire  and  swortL  The  whole  of  the  light 
briffade  was  ac  cordingTy  carried  on  shore,  and  halted  od  the  beoch» 
whilst  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  *lo  demand  back  the  prisoners. 
^*    \  however,  was  the  effect  of  his  threatening,  that  the  demand 
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A  ones  oomplied  with,  and  they  returned  on  board  withoat  hating 
eonmitted  any  ravifges,  or  marched  above  two  miles  from  the  boats.' 

At  length,  the  fleet  left  the  Chesapeake  for  Jamaica.  On 
the  voyaee,  our  Author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a '  picture 

*  in  littk?  of  a  sea-fight ;  the  Volcano  bomb-shin,  on  board  of 
which  he  had  embarked,  having  been  attacked  oy  a  privateer, 
which,  after  a  few  broadsides,  tailing  in  an  attempt  to  board, 
escaped  by  superior  sailing.  The  scenery  of  Jamaica,  the  fire- 
flies, and  the  Maroons,  supply  materials  K>r  interesting  descrip* 
tion ;  and  its  slavery,  for  a  string  of  miserable  and  cold-hearted 
common-places  about  the  happiness  of  the  negroes,  and  their 
incapacity  for  any  thing  higher  than  the  life  they  actually  lead. 
Just  as  it  all  this,  if  it  were  as  true  as  it  is  disgustingly  fsJse, 

Save  their  fellow -creatures  the  right  to  treat  them  as  mere 
raught-animals.    We  are  told  that,  when  manumitted,  they 
ask  to  be  made  slaves  again<*-'  theu  heg,  as  a  favour,  to  he  re- 

*  ccived  ofice  more  into  their  original  state  of  siaver^^*  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  slave 

'  may  be  beaten,  and  cannot  resist ;  but  he  never  is  beaten^  unless  he 
deserves  it :  and  to  a  man  afflicted,  or,  if  you  please,  ennobled  by  no 
fine  feelings  of  honour,  a  beating  produces  no  paiuf  azcEPT  what 

MAT  AEISB  VROM  THB  STROKBS  TBBM8BLVB8  I* 

After  this,  who  can  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  endaving,  and 
the  felicity  of  slaves  ?  and  who  will  venture  to  question  the 

*  fine  feelings*  and  the  Christian  temper  of  this  exquisite  mo- 
ralist? 

New  Orleans  was  now  the  point  of  destination,  and  the 
principal  casualty  of  the  voyage  consisted  in  the  very  extraor- 
dinary taste  of  an  inhabitant— not  an  alderman  most  certainly 
—of  the  Grand  Cayman,  who  brought  off  a  boat-load  of 
'  fine  turtle,'  which  he  exchanged,  at  fifty  per  cent  discount, 
for  salt  poik.  We  despair  of  comprising  within  contracted 
limits,  what  the  Writer  before  us  has  failed  to  make  dear  with 
time  and  space  ad  libitum ;  and  we  shall  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  tne  map  and  the  gazetteer  for  the  more  distinct  de6« 
l^ition  of  the  natural  difficulties  which  bar  the  approach  to 
New  Orleans.  Swamps  and  shallow  lakes  make  its  climate 
destructive,  but  add  greatly  to  its  means  of  military  defence. 
The  first  contract  the  approaches,  and  the  second  are  innavi- 
gable by  ships  of  considerable  draught.  Such,  in  fact,  are 
altogether  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the  access,  that  the 
most  precise  information  could  alone  have  given  certainty  to 
the  naval  and  military  movements.  It  seems,  however,  tnat, 
whether  from  error  or  treachery,  the  intelligence  given  was 
completely  erroneous ;  and  a  forward  movement  of  the  first 
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corps  that  landed,  in  expectation  of  a  general  rising  in  faFoor 
of  the  invaders,  had  nearly  occasioned  its  complete  deatrsc* 
tion.  The  American  general  Jackson  seems  to  have  been  an 
able  and  enterprising  oflScer,  and  be  had  excellent  adviseni  at 
hand.  Humbert,  the  general  who  commanded  the  French  di- 
vision that  landed  in  Ireland,  was  with  him,  and  no  doubt 
dfTorded  him  effective  assistance.  But  his  best  allies  were 
the  mistakes' of  the  assailants.  In  the  first  place,  the  point 
of  attack  appears  to  have  been  ill-chosen ;  and,  secondly, 
had  the  English  general,  Keane,  pushed  forward  more  vigo* 
rously  when  ne  made  his  first  questiotiable  advance,  he  would 
have  found  New  Orleans  defenceless.  The  final  and  crowning 
error  lay  in  the  fatal  gallantry  which  led  the  intrepid  Paken* 
ham  to  persist  in  the  attack  of  Jackson's  lines,  after  the  disor- 
ganization of  his  force  through  the  misconduct  of  Colonel 
Mullens.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  for  the  details 
of  this  miserable  business,  but  we  shall  make  room  for  the 
Writer's  description  of  the  commencement  of  the  night-attack 
made  by  the  Americans  on  the  bivouac  of  General  Keane* 

<  Darkness  having  set  in,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  with  tn- 
creased  splendour,  our  evening  meal  was  eaten,  and  we  prepared  to 
sleep.  But  about  half- past  seven  o'clock,  the  attention  of  several  in- 
dividuals was  drawn  to  a  lar^e  vessel,  which  seemed  to  be  stealing  op 
the  river  till  she  came  opposite  to  our  camp ;  when  her  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  her  sails  leisurely  furled.  At  first,  we  were  doubtful 
whether  she  might  not  be  one  of  our  own  cruisers  which  had  passed 
the  port  unobserved,  and  had  arrived  to  render  her  assistance  m  our 
future  operations.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  she  was  repeatedly  haiM, 
but  returned  no  answer;  when,  an  alarm  spreading  through  the 
bivouac,  all  thought  of  sleep  was  laid  aside.  Several  masket««boCs 
were  now  fired  at  her  with  the  design  of  exacting  a  reply,  of  which 
no  notice  was  taken ;  till  at  length,  having  fastened  all  her  sails,  and 
swung  her  broad-side  towards  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear  some  one 
cry  out  in  a  commanding  voice,  '  Give  them  this  for  the  honoor  of 
America/  The  words  were  instantly  followed  by  the  flashes  of  her 
guns,  and  a  deadly  shower  of  grape  swept  down  numbers  In  the 
camp. 

*  Against  this  dreadful  firp,  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  oppose* 
The  artillery  which  we  had  landed  was  too  light  tol)ring  into  compe- 
tition with  an  adversary  so  powerful ;  and  as  she  had  anchored  witnin 
a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  bank,  no  musketry  could  reach  her 
with  any  precision  or  effect*  A  few  rockets  were  discharged,  which 
made  a  beautiful  appearahce  in  the  air ;  but  the  rocket  is  an  uncertaia 
weapon,  and  these  deviated  too  far  from  their  object  to  produce  evea 
terror  among  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  Under  these 
drcumstaoces,  as  nothing  could  he  done  offensively,  our  sole  olMect 
was  to  sh^ter  the  men  as  much  as  possible  from  this  iron  hail.  With 
ibis  view,  they  were  commanded  to  leave  the  fires,  and  to  hasten 
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tmder  the  d jke.  Thither  all*  accordingly,  repaired*  without  much 
ragard  to  order  and  regalarity*  and  laying  ourteWes  along  wherever 
we  could  find  room>  we  listened  in  painful  silence  to  the  pattering  of 
i;rape-shot  among  our  huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those 
w^ho  lay  wounded  beside  them. 

*  Tlie  night  was  now  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  moon  being  but  young, 
smd  totally  obscured  with  clouds.  Our  fires,  deserted  bv  us,  and  beat 
about  by  the  enemy's  shot,  began  to  burn  red  and  dull,  and,  except 
when  the  flashes  of  those  guns  which  played  upon  us  cast  a  momen- 
tary glare,  not  an  object  could  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a 
jard*  In  this  state  we  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move  from 
eor  ground,  or  ofler  any  opposition  to  those  who  kept  us  there ;  when 
a  straggling  fire  of  musketry  called  our  attention  towards  the  piquetSf 
and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a  closer  and  more  desnerate  strife.  As 
jet,  however,  it  was  uncertain  from  what  cause  tnis  dropping  fire 
arose*  It  might  proceed  from  the  sentinels,  who,  alanned  by  the 
€ainnonade  from  the  river,  mistook  every  tree  for  an  American ;  and 
till  this  should  be  more  fully  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose  the  troops,  by  moving  any  of  them  from  the  shelter  which  the 
bank  afforded.  But  these  doubts  were  not  permitted  to  continue  long 
io  existence.  The  dropping  fire  having  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
was  succeeded  by  a  fearful  yell ;  and  the  heavens  were  illuminated 
on  all  sides  by  a  semi*circttlar  blaze  of  musketry.  It  was  now  clear 
that  we  were  surrounded,  and  that  by  a  very  superior  force ;  and, 
therefore,  no  alternative  remaining,  but,  either  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tioo,  or  to  beat  back  the  assailants. 

*  The  first  of  these  plans  was  never  for  an  instant  thought  of;  and 
the  second  was  immemately  put  into  force.  Rushing  from  under  the 
bank,  the  85th  and  95th  flew  to  support  the  piquets,  while  the  4tb, 
atealing  to  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  formed  close  column,  and 
rcmaiMd  as  a  reserve.  But  to  describe  this  action,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  for  it  was  such  a  battle  as  the  annals  of  modem 
wrarfiire  can  hardly  match.  All  order,  all  discipline  were  lost*  Each 
officer,  as  he  was  able  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  men  round  him,  ad* 
▼aoced  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  when  it  was  fought  hand  to 
hand,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  sword  to  sword,  with  the  tumult  ^nd 
fierocity  of  one  of  Homer's  combats.'  pp.  283—287. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  there  was  no 
opporttinity  for  manceuvring  on  a  grand  scale.  Excepting  the 
Dight-attmck  on  the  British  advance,  in  which  he  failM,  General 
Jackson  did  nothing  more  than  command  an  army  that  defended 
a  parapet  too  lofty  to  be  carried  but  by  escalade.    Having  re* 

Celled  the  enemy,  he  was  satisfied,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
areas  the  retreat.  Yet  it  is  for  such  an  afiair  aa  this,  that 
General  Wilkinson  claims  the  highest  place  of  honour—'  Ma* 
'  rengo,  Aosterlitz,  Leip&ic,  Nrw  Orleans^  and  Waterloo.* 

Peace  was  concluded  soon  after  this  event;  a  hasty  peace, 
which  baa  left  unadjusted  all  the  caubes  of  war,  but  which  we 
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devoutly  hope  may  be  made  complete  and  lasting  by  a  spirit  of 
mutual  concession  and  courtesy.  The  Writer  returned  home 
soon  afterwards,  making  a  short  sojourn,  intrafisitu,  at  the 
Havannah. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  The  Heart,  toith  Ode$,  and  other  Poemt.    By  Percy 
.     RoUe.    Fcap.  8vo.    pp.  126.    London.    1826. 

2.  Poetical  Ittustrations  of  Pauses  of  Scrwture.    By  Emily  Taylor. 
Fcap  8vo.    pp.  8a    Price  £.  6d.  Wellington,  1826. 

n[^HE  first  of  these  little  publications  belongs  tn  a  class  of 
^    works  which  require,  on  the  part  of  a  Reviewer,  kind  and 
delicate  handling, — tne  first  essays  of  a  young  Author,  who 
has  embarked  in  the  perilous  adventure  the  whole  capital  of  his 
intellectual  substance,  and  trembling  waits  the  breeze.    8uch 
volumes  claim  the  critic's  notice,  not  because  they  are  of  any 
importance  to  the  public,  but  because  they  are  of  immense 
interest  to  the  individual ;  and  while  ordinary  readers  will  con- 
cern themselves  merely  with  the  obvious  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  performance,  the  Reviewer  has  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  an  augur,  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  talent  which  it  indi- 
cates, and  the  promise  it  affords.    The   productions  of  boy- 
tiood  cannot  hope  for  more  than  to  be  praised  and  be  forgotten  ; 
but  much,  as  respects  the  future  efforts  and  character  of  the 
young  author,  may  depend  upon  the  reception  he  meets  with 
from  those  to  whom  he  perhaps  rashly  but  ingenuously  appeals. 
Possibly,  we  may  have  been  deemed,  sometimes,  too  liberal 
of  praise  in  noticing  such  productions  ;  but  a  little  praise  given 
JM  advance  in  some  instances,  is  not  ill-bestowed  ;  and  we  have 
seldom  been  deceived  by  the  result.    The  chief  danger  is  that 
of  encouraging  those  who  have  been  tolerably  successful  with 
a  first  publication,  to  take  to  versifying  as  a  trade,  and  to 
carry  their  small  wares  to  market  as  a  regular  source  of  profit, 
till  they  have  written  themselves  down,  or  written  themselves 
out,  and  are  compelled  to  look  out  for  some  better  employ- 
ment.   This  abuse  of  critical  lenity,   however,  ought  by  no 
means  to  harden  us  against  the  claims  of  youthful  suppliants 
for  fame,  or  render  us  unjust  to  real  merit. 

A  modest  advertisement  to  Mr.  RoUe's  volume  apologises 
for  the  obvious  inequality  and  juvenile  character  of  his  present 
performance,  in  terms  which  bespeak  much  ^;ood  sense* — a 
more  rare  and  hopeful  quality,  let  us  be  permitted  to  say,  in 
young  poets,  than  much  that  passes  for  genius.  His  mind  has 
evidently  outgrown,  already,  his  verse. 

'  The  Writer  is  aware  that  a  sombrous  expression  of  sentioient 
occasionally  discovers  itself  in  the  following  pages;  but  he  hopes  it 
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win  never  be  found  to  degenerate  into  mkantbropjr*  He  it  particu- 
larly anxious  that  this  shoaid  not  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  on  his  part 
to  participate  in  that  fashion  of  affected  gloomi  which,  originateo  by 
one  of  miffhty  endowuients^  has,  of  late  years,  too  much  preyailed» 
He  has  felt,  in  those  moments  of  temporary  depression  ofspirits 
which  are  incidental  to  ally  more  disposed  to  Indulge  his  inclination 
to  verse  than  at  other  seasons ;  and  that  his  pieces  should  frequency 
have  taken  the  hue  of  his  feelings,  is  by  no  means  extraordinary.' 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  extraordinary,  that  he  ahould  feel  a 
wish  to  publish  Uiem,  although  Ibis  supplies  no  very  strong 
reason  for  selecting  the  eiFusions  of  such  morbid  moods.    But 
lare  hold  it  as  a  favourable  sign,  when  a  young  writer  begins  to 
abake  off  the  shackles  of  a  servile  imitation  of  some  popular 
model*  and  shews  himself  able  to  form  a  sober  and  discrimina- 
tine  estimate  of  the  genius  which  had  once  warmed  and  daxzled 
his  Doyish  fancy.  Our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  has  been 
repeatedly  given.  Much  of  it  is  exquisitely  and  inimitably  6ne ; 
but»  like  Thomson's  and  Young's,  his  style  becomes  insuffer- 
able in  his  imitators;  and  sentiments  which,  in  him,  were 
affectation  or  lordly  spleen,  are,  in  tbem,  grimace  and  childish- 
ness.   Mr.   Rolle's  volume,  however,  is  free  from  every  pal- 
pable fault  of  this  kind.    The  first  poem  is  obviously  modelled 
upon  Childe  Harold ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  servile  imitation. 
It  is  a  clever  essay,  and  would  have  commanded  commenda- 
tion as  a  prize  Ppem ;  it  is,  evidently,  the  Author's  most  serious 
and  laboured  effort,  and  it  has  served  to  supply  a  title  to  the 
volume.    Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Author  is,  we  make. 
DO  doabt.  aware  ere  this,  that  it  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
most  pleasing  poem  in  the  volume ;  that  it  is  jejune*  and  sa- 
vours strongly  of  the  morbid  feelings  of  disconsolate  seventeen* 
The  following  elegant  little  poem  has  a  thousand  times  more 

'  heart '  in  it. 

«  COWSLIPS. 

*  Favourites  of  my  early  hou.-s. 
Still  1  love  your  golden  flowers  ! 
Not  the  way-side  primrose,  pale* 
Shivering  in  the  wintry  gale ; 
Not  the  dainy ;  no,  nor  yet» 
The  sweet*  seen  ted  violet. 
Though  1  love  them  each,  can  be 
Ever  half  as  dear  to  me. 

<  Tales  of  olden  time  ye  tell. 
Of  the  sweet^toned  Sabbath  bell. 
Heard,  as  through  the  mead  we  trod. 
To  the  distant  house  of  God  ;— 
Of  the  brook  in  verdure  lost  — 
Of  the  rustic  bridge  we  crost !— 
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Golden  pathwajr— golden  hours : 
Then  my  veiy  thoaghts  were  flowenf 

*  I  remember,  when  the  daj 
Morning's  dew  had  dried  away, 
I»  one  St  an  infant  band. 
With  an  eaeer  eye  and  hand. 

Sought  and  pluck'd  your  clustered  belb 
In  the  shady  woods  and  deUs, 
Nor  forgot  that  should  be  mine 
Fragrant  tea  and  future  wine* 

*  Days  of  Infiincy !  alas ! 
Why  do  ye  so  quickly  pass  ? 
What  would  I  relinquish  now 
For  that  sunny  eye  and  brow— 
For  that  meek  and  unwarp'd  will — 
For  that  ignorance  of  ill. 
Which  were  mine  at  fire  years  old. 
Ere  life's  dark  page  was  unrolled ! 

*  Since  I  follow  weightier  things. 
Vanished  are  my  spirit's  wings  s 
Cloudless  is  my  heart  no  more. 
But  with  care  all  shadow'd  o'er ; 
Ncrer  may  it  know  again 

The  pure  joy  that  warm'd  it  then. 
When  its  highest  hopes  were  crown'd— 
Hopes,  a  cowslip  6eld  could  bound !' 

<  The  Exile's  Return*  is,  perhaps,  altogether,  the  roost  aac- 
cessful  poem  in  the  volume ;  and  we  shall  give  it  entire. 
There  are  some  faults  in  it,  which  we  should  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  notice,  if  they  were  mere  slips  of  the  pen ;  but,  as 
they  are  imitated  faults  and  studied  slovenliness,  we  roost  warn 
our  <AuUior,  that  bad  grammar  and  bad  construction,  such  illicit 
Tersification  as  parts  the  verb  and  its  preposition,  tyrannically 
assigning  them  to  separate  lines,  and  still  worse,  which  divides 
one  sentence  between  two  stanzas,  leaving  the  last  line  of  the  one 
to  struggle  towards  the  first  line  of  the  next,  like  the  severed 
parts  of  a  worm  under  the  gardener's  spade ; — such  proceed- 
ings, we  say,  can  never  be  legalized  by  precedent,  or  tolerated 
in  any  minor  poet, 

« THE  EXILE'S  RETURN. 

<  Mv  bead  hath  whitened  *neath  the  orient  sun, 
Mr  heart  is  worn  by  many  an  boor  of  care : 

At  tunes  I  deemed  my  course  was  well  nigh  run. 
For  ic  was  mine  in  peril  oft  to  share ; 

But  from  the  hour  mv  exile  life  begun, 
I  bad  thisliope  to  hold  me  from  despair. 

That  when  long  years  were  vanished,  tJie  same  glea 

My  boyhood  knew,  should  know  my  stqis  again. 
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'  Oft  thought  I  of  the  cottage  in  that  vale* 
With  green  overgrown,  and  canopied  by  trees; 

Where  ne'er  the  tongs  of  birds  were  known  to  fail. 
And  each  bright  day  brought  troops  of  humming  bees ' 

To  the  rich  verdure  mantling  o'er  the  pale» 
Sweet  woodbine,  mossy  rose»  and  fragrant  pease  :— 

Of  her  who  was  my  all»  and  who  is  now — 

But  what  she  i$f  O  ruthless  grave,  say  thou ! 

'  And  of  that  pleasant  bower  where  oft  we  met 
When  the  close  branches  arboured  us  around. 

So  woven  that  they  bade  the  pattering  wet 
A  green  defiance,  and  the  sloping  ground 

Was  clothed  with  furry  mosses;  flowers  unset. 
But  springing  wild  were  there ;  and  not  a  sound 

Could  reach  us,  save  the  dyin^  sobs  and  heaves 

Of  the  light  breeze,  and  rustlmg  of  the  leaves* 

*  And  I  at  last  am  here;  the  heavy  sea 

Is  crost,  its  droning  voice  hath  left  my  ear; 
The  self-same  branches  now  wave  over  me 

That  in  my  days  of  infancy  were  dear ; 
Ah,  my  old  comrades,  when  we  parted,  ye 

Like  me  were  in  your  spring — now  both  are  sere ; 
Ye  fade,  but  soon  ye  know  returning  bloom. 
While  I  must  fade  into  the  wintry  tomb  i 

*  Here  will  I  pause,  on  this,  the  veir  mound 

Whence  my  sad  eyes  sent  forth  their  last  adieu 
To  my  once  happy  home ;  each  spot  of  ground 

Is  as  1  left  it,  fields  and  lanes  I  knew, 
Are  not,  as  I  am,  alter'd  ;  there  we  found 

Such  heaps  of  violets, — there  the  hawthorn  grew. 
The  tree  my  mother  loved  so-^where  is  thef    * 
Ah,  my  long  tearless  eyes,  methinka  in  ye 

*  The  long-sealed  founts  of  other  dajrs  gush  forth ; 

The  grie&  of  early  years  stalk  firom  Uieir  grave 
And  haunt  me  like  dark  spirits;— can  thy  worth. 

Thy  fondness,  be  forgotten  ? — Yew-trees  wave 
With  a  sepulchral  sadness  o'er  the  earth 

Where  thou  dost  sleep ;  nor  love  nor  health  could  save 
Thee  from  an  early  tomb;  we  laid  thee  where 
Yon  lowly  wjfm  pierces  the  placid  air* 

'  Stay  thee  an  instant  here,  thou  aged  man  I 
Thy  thin  and  frosty  locks,  methioks,  do  speak 

Knowledge  of  by-gone  years;  why  dost  thou  scan 
My  features  thus  with  thy  dim  vision,  bleak 

With  life's  most  cold  December ;  but,  though  wan. 
And  time-bleached  from  its  hue  may  be  thy  cheek, 

Methinka  'twas  once  familiar ;  aught  canst  tell 

Of  they  who  in  yon  bower  of  greenness  dwell  ? 
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*  Thoa  wilt  not  tell  me  bo  !  my  father  dead. 

And  garnePd  'neath  the  church«yard  hiJlock-^ere  I 
Brothers  and  kindred  o'er  the  wide  world  spread ! 

And  strangers  in  my  birth*place !  where.  Oh  where 
Is,  then,  that  old  man's  daugnter  ?  we  were  bred 

Fond  twins  together ;  she  was  fond  as  fair ; 
Where  is  my  sister  ? — ^Do  I  rightly  hear  t 
Then  I  have  comfort  yet  if  she  be  near;— 

«  Lead  on,  lead  on,  old  man,  for  I  may  yet 
Be  blest,  though  mine  no  more  that  much-loved  spot. 

Where  first  my  weepine  eyes  the  day-light  met ; 
Yet  is  each  field,  each  tree  a  friend,  which  not 

Time's  billows  sweep  from  my  remembrance,  set 
There  as  in  adamant,  while  all  forgot 

Many  events  and  stranee  scenes  that  have  passed 

Before  my  eyes  since  I  beheld  them  last* 

*  Art  thou  my  sister  ?— trou  ?— it  cannot  be  I 

Amelia's  eye  was  bright,  her  cheek  was  fair. 
Her  step  was  springy,  and  her  port  was  free. 

And  rail  and  flowmg  waved  her  auburn  hair  ;— 
What  is  there  of  this  character  in  ikeef 

Thine  eye  is  dim,  My  brow  is  worn  with  care, 
Thau  hast  a  widow's  garb,  and  that  sad  look 
Tells  thou'st  a  widowed  heart ; — when  last  I  shook 

<  My  sister*s  hand,  and  kissed  her  snowy  brow, 
Sne  wept,  and  fast  and  free  the  big  tears  came ; 

Yes,  her  eyes  gushed  forth  tears,  as  thine  do  now. 
Yet  even  in  weeping  ye  are  not  the  same ; 

Hers  was  an  exquisite  woe,  but  not  to  bow 
The  spirit^  not  that  settled,  lifeless,  tame^ 

Emotionless,  and  petrifying  grief, 

That  knows  not  hope,  and  seeks  not  for  relief. 

'  Is  this  the  hour  I  sished  for — dreamt  of— >dwelt 

On  with  a  food  idolatry  ?  is  this 
The  meed  of  all  I  suffered— -all  I  felt  ?— 

My  treasure  of  anticipated  bliss  ? — 
My  heart !  thy  last  rays  into  darkness  melt. 

Henceforth  thou'rt  but  a  cold  and  drear  abyss  I 
Would  I  had  perished  'neath  the  orient  beam. 
In  the  full  faitli  of  my  long-cherished  dream!'  pp.  IS— 19^ 

Many  of  the  aongs  appear  to  be  written  for  favourite  airs; 
a  diflScult  taak,  in  which  few  have  succeeded.  The  lines  en- 
tiUed,  '  Sad  will  I  be  no  more/  are,  we  presume,  not  of  this 
deacriptiott :  they  are  very  toaching  and  elegant.  We  sympa- 
thize with  Mr.  Rolle's  fondness  for  the  violet,  but  ^^  *  1^* 
knows  more  about  flowers  and  their  chronology,  than  his  poet 
does.  We  can  maJce  room  for  only  one  more  specimen,  and 
we  believe  the  following  will  please  ur  readers* 
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« TEARS. 

'  Woman,  I  envr  thee  the  tean 

With  whidi  thy  griefs  are  wash'd  aimy, 
And  quench'd  the  deadly  fire  that  aeara 

The  hearty  and  goads  it  to  decay ; 
As  mists  are  melted  into  rain 

And  lost,  earth's  bosom  scattered  o'er. 
So,  sighs  that  rend  the  heart  with  painy 

Melt  into  tears,  and  are  no  more. 

*  Light  is  the  grief  that  thus  can  poar 

Itself  from  the  overflowing  eyes. 
To  that  which  racks  the  boom's  core, 

And  may  not  vent  its  agonies : 
Often,  alas  1  'tis  mine  to  moam 

Without  a  hope  to  which  to  fly ; 
By  torture's  tooth  my  heart  is  tom^ 

And  yet  each  burning  lid  is  dry !'  pp.  72,  S. 

The  '  Poetical  Illustrations  of  Passages  of  Scripture*  possess 
a  Tery  high  degree  of  merit.    Indeed,  we  have  not  lately  met 
with  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry  that  has  so  much  eratified  us. 
In  our  last  Number,  we  had  occasion  to  remark  on  tne  singular 
want  of  success  which  has  attended  the  numerous  attempts, 
some  of  them  by  our  best  poets,  to  give  a  metrical  form  to  the 
translatioD  of  toe  Psalms ;   notwithstanding  which,  we  main- 
tained the  practicability  of  preserving;  inviolate,  the  simplicity 
of  expression  and  sacred  dignity  characteristic  of  the  onginal, 
in  a  lyrical  version.    Had  the  present  volume  then  been  in  our 
hands,  we  need  not,  we  think,  have  gone  any  further  for  an  il- 
lustration of  our  remarks,  but  might  have  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing version  of  the  GUI'*  Psalm,  as  a  happy  specimen — we 
were  ^ing  to  say,  an  almost  perfect  specimen,  from  its  very 
simpkcity^-of  what  such  poems  should  be.    It  is  not,  indeed, 
complete,  because  several  of  the  verses  of  the  Psalm  are  passed 
over ;  but,  in  point  of  closeness,  without  servility,  propnety  of 
I,  and  spirit,  it  leaves  little  to  wish  for. 

•  PSALM  cm. 

<  O  Bless  the  Lord,  my  soul !  O  bless  the  Lord ! 

Let  all  thai  is  within  me  bless  his  name  1 
Bless  him,  my  soul ;  forget  not  to  record 
Hi$  mercies  who  sustains  thy  feeble  frame : 
Who  thy  diseases  heals. 
Who  for  thy  frailty  feels, 
And  crowns  thy  life  with  good — O  bless  his  holy  name  I 

'  Jehovah  is  a  God  of  merct  still  \^ 

No  louff^retained  anger  will  he  hide ; 
Nor  does  Ills  hand  the  unerring  measure  fill 

Of  wrath  for  us;  nor  will  he  always  diide : 
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Beholdt  where  o'er  thy  head 
The  lofty  heavens  are  spread — 
Thus  far  beyond  thy  thought  his  mercy  reaches  wide* 

*  And  as  the  east  diverges  from  the  west. 

So  far  the  memory  of  our  sins  he  casts ; 
Like  a  kind  father,  in  whose  pitying  breast 
Love  for  his  suffering  children  always  lasts ; 
Remembering  what  we  are. 
And  that  the  flower  most  fair^ 
Emblem  of  mortal  life^  droops  at  the  passing  blasts. 

*  Thus  ever,  evermore*  thy  mercy.  Lord, 

On  those  who  fear  thee  doth  delight  to  rest ; 
And  children's  children  round  the  world  record 
How  they  that  keep  thy  sacred  laws  arc  blest. 
Thou  hast  prepared  thy  throne,. 
And  from  the  heavens  look'st  down, 
And  waiting  angels  stand  to  know  thy  high  behest. 

*  O  bless  the  Lord,  ye  seraphs !  that  fulfil 

His  least  commandment,  hearkening  to  his  word  ! 
O  bless  the  Lord^  bright  agents  of  his  will. 

Whose  souls  harmonious  move  in  sweet  accord ! 
Creatures  of  earth  or  air. 
Your  Maker's  praise  declare ! 
O  more  than  all,  my  soul,  bless  thou  the  Holy  Lotd ! ' 

The  subject  of  Jonah  is  beautifully  treated,  and  were  not  the 
stanza  defective  in  rhyme,  the  execution  of  the  poem  would  be 
equal  to  the  conception  of  it. 

•  JONAH. 

*  "  Go  thou  to  Nineveh, 

Thou  prophet  of  the  Lord  most  high ! 
The  voice  of  her  iniquities 

I|ath  pierc'd  the  lofty  sky  ^— 
Tell  her»  ere  forty  dap  be  o'er. 
Proud  Nineveh  shall  be  no  more.'' 

<  Reluctant  he  departs. 
Did  his  heart  bleed  in  pity  ?     No  !— ^ 
Because  our  God  is  slow  to  wrath, 
The  prophet's  steps  were  slow ; 
Because  he  knew  repentance,  prayer. 
Might  stay  the  hand  of  vengeance  there. 

*  And  it  xvas  so  :  in  dust. 
Humbled,  the  guilty  people  knelt ; 

Leaving  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
Where  late  in  pomp  they  dwelt. 
Kings,  princes,  mourn 'd  the  deep  offence, 
And  gave  themselves  to  penitence. 
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*  Now  that  Uf  powerftd  toice, 
Hatfen-Caucliti  bad  retcb'd  the  sinner's  heart. 

Did  net  we  prophet's  seol  rejoice, 
Andt  Messing  Hesiveii,  depart  f 
Did  not  he  join  the  hope»  the  prayer  •^- 
**  Who  knows  if  yet  our  God  may  spare) '* 

'  No:  Aw  was  not  the  soul 
Ofhim,  who,  pleadinff  in  the  dust 

For  long  ungratefiu  Israel, 
Tet  own'd  tlie  sentence  just. 
Heaven's  ffracious  thoughts  his  anger  move. 
And  Jonah  weeps  that  ^  God  is  Love." 

*  Sdlen,  he  goes  to  seek 

A  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat ; 
When  up  there  sprang  above  hte  bead 

A  shade,  so  cooling,  sweetr— 
**  Jonah  wMMgUdf**  the  record  says: 
We  hear  not  of  the  Giver's  praise. 

«  Short  was  his  joy:  thephmt, 
In  one  brief  night,  a  worn  aevo«r'd  % 
The  prophet  saw  it  droop  and  pine. 
And,  angry,  mtss'd  his  geora. 
Tet  gentle  still  those  accents  leU~ 
**  In  this  tliine  anger  dost  thou  wall  {*' 

<  «  Yes,  I  do  well,  e*en  thus. 
Thus,  angry,  unto  death  to  pine." 

**  Then  thou  hast  oity  for  the  gom^, 
Which  cost  no  toil  or  thine ; 
Which  m  a  night  hae  floorished. 
And  in  a  night,  theu  seest,  b  dead : — 

*  '*  And  shall  no  pity  rise 

For  thousand  and  ten  thousand  souls, 
WhpaB,  in  the  depth  of  ignorance^ 

No  sense  of  right  controls} 
And  must  not  God  thatdty  sparer 
Nor  babes,  norqattleshelter'd  there?" 

<  There  be,  e'en  new,  who  widd 
Heaven's  thunders  o^er  their  brether*s  head ; 

Not,  Jonah-like^  eemmission'd  high. 
The  tale  of  wradi  to  spread : 
O  let  them,  wam'd  br  hm,  beware. 
Nor  curse  when  God,  perhaps,  may  spflre. 

*  And  let  their  guarded  souls 
Be  to  themselves  severely  true ; 

Sorrowing,  pronounce  condemninif  words^ 
And  let  those  words  be  few ; 
Their  diiefen^joy.the  joy  of  heava»» 
OV  love  diaphtr'd^  and  sin  fiisgbeD.' 

Vol.  XXVII.  N.S.  O 
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Our  reader  wilt  perceive  that  we  think  very  highly  of  the 
contents  of  this  unpretendinig  volume,  as  characMrized  by  a 
considerable  degree  of  originality,  and  a  remarkably  correct 
taste.  We  can  readily  believe  that  its  '  bumble  leaves  have 
•  cost'  the  Writer 

•  more 
Than  they  would  dream  of,  io  whose  hands  the  .pen 
Hath  never  trembled,  as  they  felt  the  power 
Of  sacred  truths,  set  forth  by  holiest  men. 
And  fear'd  to  mix  with  such  celestial  things. 
Their  own  frail  thoughts  and  vain  imaginings,' 

The  poetical  merit  of  the  volume  will  not,  however,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  our  readers,  form  its  str6n6est  recom* 
mendation.  The  triily  devotional  spirit  which  it  breathes  ia 
language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  renders  it  unnecessary  that 
we  should  add  a  word  to  ensure  its  extensive  circulation.  We 
even  hesitate  as  to  taking  another  specimen  from  so'  small  » 
volume ;  but  the  following  poem  has  pleased  us  so  much  that 
we  shall  venture  to  transcnbe  tt. 

«  TRUST  IN  GOD. 

f  When  summer  suns  their  radiance  fling 

O'er  every  bright  and  beauteous  thing ;  * 

When,  strong  in  faith,  the  evil  day 

Of  pain  and  grief  seems  far  away  ; 

When  sorrow,  soon  as  felt,  is  gone, 

And  smooth  the  stream  of  life  glides  on  ; 

When  Duty,  cheerful,  chosen,  free,. 

Brings  her  own  prompt  reward  to  thee  ;— 

rris  essy,  then,  my  soul,  to  raise 

The  grateful  song  of  heavenly  praise. 

*  But,  worn  and  languid,  day  and  night. 
To  see  the  same  unchanging  sight. 
To  feel  the  rising  mom  can  bring 
Nor  health  nor  ease  upon  its  wing. 
Nor  form  of  beauty  can  create^ 
The  languid  sense  to  renovate ; 
To  look  within,  and  feel  the  mind 
Full  chsrgM  with  blessinffs  for  mankind ; 
Then,  gazing  round  this  little  room. 
To  whisper,  **  TMs  must  be  thy  doom ; 
Here  must  thou  struggle ;  here,  alone» 
Repress  tir'd  nature's  risinc  moan  ^" 
O  then,  my  soul,  how  hard  to  raise. 
In  Sbch  an  hour,  the  song  of  praise ! 

<  To  look  on  all  this  scene  of  tears. 
Of  doubts,  of  wishes,  faopesi  and  fean^ 
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At  jKiroe  prdudlng  strain  thai  tries 
Our  diicordt  and  our  harmonies ; 
To  think  how  many  a  jarring  string 
The  Master-hand  in  tune  may  bring  ; 
Hoir»  **  findy-toach'd,*'  the  soul  of  pride 
May  sink,  subdued  and  rectified ; 
How,  taught  its  inmost  self  to  know. 
May  bless  the  hand  which  gave  the  blow ; 
Each  root  of  bittemeu  removM, 
Eadi  plant  of  heayenly  growth  improved  : 
Instructed  thus,  who  would  not  raise 
To  Heaven  his  song  of  cheerful  praise? 

'  To  feel  declining,  day  by  day. 
Each  harsher  murmur  die  away. 
And  seeret  springs  of  joy  arise 
To  lighten  up  the  weary  eyes; 
A  hand  invisible  to  feel 
Wounding,  with  kind  design  to  heal ; 
In  eveiy  bitter  draughty  to  think 
^€  Him  who  leam'd  that  cup  to  drink ; 
Again  and  oft  again  to  look 
In  rapture  on  that  blessed  book 
Whose  soothing  words  prodaira  to  thee. 
That,  ^  as  thv  day,  thy  strength  shall  be  ;^ 
Then,  with  cba^g'd  heart  and  stedfast  niJnd« 
High  heaven  before  and  earth  behind. 
Thy  path  of  pain  again  to  tread. 
Till  earth  receives  tny  wearied  head— 
O  blessed  lot !  who  would  not  raisOf 
In  life  or  death,  the  song  of  praise  I* 


Aft.  IX.  The  Fmai  Siaie  of  ike  Heathen  i  an  Essay  read  at  the 
Aonual  Meeting  of  Ministers  educated  in  Hoxton  Academyt 
June  99>  1825 1  and  published  at  their  Request.  By  John  Bur* 
der«  M.  A.    8vo.  pp.  56.    Price  Is. 

THIS  is  a  reiy  able  abd  judicious  essay  on  a  subject  of  con* 
aiderable  difficulty.  That  difficulty  arises,  in  part,  from 
the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  fact,  from  which  the  mind  of 
f  very  thoughtful  and  benevolent  person  would  gladly  make  ita 
escape ;  that  himdreds  of  millions  are  living  and  civing,  and 
thousands  of  millions  have  lived  and  died,  in  the  deplorable 
and  hopeless  condition  of  heathen  darkness.  No  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  this  appalling  and  momentous  fact  can  be  al- 
together satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  connects  itself  with  that 
fathomless  subject,  the  Origin  of  Evil.  But  still,  to  those 
who  regard  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  perfect  and  sufficient  Rule 
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of  Faith,  it  mnBt  be  a  moat  iDtereatiiig  iiMiiiirj,  wbikt  is  tbe 
precise  information  which  the^  supply  on  this  point ;  and  tins 
Deing  ascertained,  the  regoe,  indennite  speculations  in  whidb 
it  is  natural  to  indulge,  will  at  least  be  made  to  give  way  be* 
fore  the  conviction— ^and  here,  at  least,  there  is  ground  for 
satisfaction — that  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  "  do  right.* 
The  dii&culties  of  the  subject  are  by  no  means  nor  in  any  acaae 
created  by  Revelation.  They  belong  equally  to  what  is  called 
Natural  Theology*  Tbe  existence  of  heathenism  is  as  mtxdi  a 
stumbling-block  to  reason,  as  the  final  disposal  of  ita  victinifc. 
Whatever  hypothesis  may  be  adopted  as  an  expedient  for  re* 
conciling  the  reason  to  such  a  state  of  things,  it  most  found 
itself  on  tbe  revealed  character  of  tlie  Divme  Beioe-;  for,  in 
the  absence  of  Revelation,  no  proof  could  be  obtained,  that  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  Ood  afford  any  security  against 
the  final  ascendancy  of  evil,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  misenr 
it  inflicts.  But  the  exUHng  fact  is,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  ap- 
parently at  variance  with  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Govera* 
ment;  and  how  oan  the  speculative  inquirer  hope  to  deter- 
mine, therefore,  apart  from  Revelation,  what  may,  or  may  not. 
be  consistent  with  the  Divine  perfections  in  the  future  world  ?  | 
Surely,  tiie  punishment  of  wickedness  is  less  mysterioos  tbaa 
the  permission  of  its  origin. 

The  objection  brought  against  Christianity,  that  the  light  of 
Revelation  is  not  universal,  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Bishop 
Butier,  who  shews  that  the  objection  culls  in  questioD,  not  so 
much  Revelation,  as  the  moral  government  of  God.  A  larking 
atheistic  scepticism  on  this  point,  however,  is  the  true  aoarce 
of  much  of  the  doubt  and  perplexity  relating  to  the  snbject  in 
question.  The  vast  numerical  amount  of  the  heathen  popala* 
ti<Hi,  is  another  oonaideration  which  seems  to  enhance  tbe  dif- 
ficulties  of  the  subject ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  numerically  multiplied, — of  beiii^  di- 
minished or  augmented  by  comparison.  The  imagination  may 
impose  upon  the  reason,  by  leadins  us  to  suppose  that  aa  ob» 
ject  has  contracted  its  dimensions,  wneu  it  has  only  been  throws 
into  more  distant  perspective,  and  placed  in  comparison  with 
other  objects.  But,  in  this  way,  the  final  destruction  of  a 
whole  world  might  be  made  to  seem  a  comparatively  small 
matter,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  a  countless 
number  of  happy  worlds.  And  it  is  evident,  that,  nuleia  atf 
of  the  human  race  might  justly  have  been  left  to  perish,  it  is 
pot  conceivable  that  anu  can  perish.  The  heathen  are  precisely 
in  that  state  in  which  all  the  human  race  might  and  would  ha«s 
been  but  for  the  Mediatorial  intervention.  The  compaiativt 
numbers  of  those  who  are  still  in  this  state,  although  a  most 
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•Acting  coDftideralioiif  and  one  which  ought  to  siitnulate  to 
the  «i06t  fervent  sopplications  and  zealous  ezertions,  forms  then 
no  part  of  the  real  difficnlty* 

The  first  question  that  seems  to  arise*  is :  Are  the  heathens 
aoeoonlable  agents,  knowing  right  from  wrong?  If  so,  to 
what  extent  does  this  knowledge  and  accountability  reach ;  and 
what  are  their  actual  conduct  and  condition  as  measured  by 
that  knowledge  7  Upon  these  points.  Scripture  is  not  silent. 
It  is  explicitly  declared,  that  they  have  such  means  of  becom* 
ing  acquainted  with  God  and  with  duty,  as  leave  them  wholly 
"  withoat  excuse^  for  their  idolatry  and  immorality  ;  and  '  twb 
*  distinct  penalties/  Mr.  Border  remarks^  '  are  specified,  as 
'  Gonneeted,  inthejnst  government  of  God,  with  the  perpe* 
'  tration  of  such  wickedness.' 

*  The  first  of  these  is  abandonmeot  by  God. 

*  Tliis  poniJimeDt,  the  most  severe  which  the  righteous  Jodge 
ever  ioflicts  during  roan's  state  of  probatipo,  is  the  penalty  afiixed  to 
the  crime  of  aversion  to  God.  '*  Because  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledget  God  gave  them  up  to  an  uodiscerninff  mindy" 
which  fails  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error,  virtue  and  fice,  ia 
esses  the  most  easy  of  discrimination.  ^  The  representation  here 
given  of  this  |)unishment»  throws  much  light  both  on  the  origin  and 
character  of  idolatry*  and  on  the  cause  of  the  extreme  wickedness 
which  prevails  among  idolaters.  We  learn  that  a  fondness  for 
idols  is  not  to  be  trsced  up  to  the  mere  wandering  of  the  intellect,  as 
some  would  consider  it«  hot  thst  it  has  its  root  in  dblike  of  God. 
The  greatness  of  the  offence  may  be  judged  of  from  tlie  nature  of 
the  punishment;  •*  Because  thev  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  up.'*  At  the  same  tirae»  we  cannot  fiul  to 
observe  the  justice  of  this  procedure.  It  is  not  till  men  have  said  to 
God«  **  Depart  from  usr*  that  he  thus  abandons  them;  in  doing 
which*  he  merely  fulfils  their  own  desires. 

'The  passage  oefore  us  also  assigns  a  causo  for  the  extreme  imroo* 
rality  of  the  Heathen :  they  have  been,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
abandoned  by  God.  He  does  not  bhud  the  mfud,  or  harden  the 
lieart ;  there  is  no  need  of  his  so  doing ;  nor  would  such  a  suppo* 
sition  be  consonant  with  those  views  of  his  justice*  holiness*  and 
goodness*  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit.  He  withholds  his  re* 
straining  infiuence ;  the  result  of  which  is*  that  man,  thus  left  to 
himself*  becomes  a  monster  of  iniquity,  and  consequently  miserable* 
Such  is  the  penalty  which  tlie  Supreme  Ruler  inflicu*  in  the  present 
world,  on  those  who  wilfully  turn  their  backs  upon  him.  He  punbhes 
them  by  not  preventing  their  becoming  most  depraved ;  a  punishment 
which,  though  indirect,  is  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  awful.  It  will 
be  well  for  us  to  associate  this  thought  with  our  contemplation  of  the 
horrid  vices  of  the  Heathen.  That  i^od  has,  in  a  remarkable  manner* 
abandoned  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds  to  themselves,  is  tuUy  ap- 
parent from  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  text  under  consideration  assigns 
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the  cause  of  his  $o  doing.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  mark  of  bis  dis- 
pleasure against  the  primary  vice  o^  heathenism— aversion  to  God. 
I  presume  that  we  are  fulfilling  the  design  of  the  Almighty  in  this 
branch  of  his  admini6triEttion»  when  we  so  regard  it. 

*  Another  punishment  denounced  against  Heathen  transgressors  is 
death. 

'  In  this  stage  of  the  argument,  it  will  be  well  to  remark  that  per** 
sons  who  live  and  die  under  the  power  of  unholy  habits,  like  these, 
are  obviously  unfit  for  the  heaven  which  the  Scriptures  reveal.  The 
destined  inhabitants  of  that  region  are  previously  ^*  made  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.'*  In  the  case  of 
conversion  taking  place  immediately  before  death,  this  preparedness 
for  heaven  is  doubtless  produced  at  once.  **  Without  holiness^'* 
however,  **  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;*'  and  unless  a  change  from 
sin  to  holiness  occur  before  death,  we  are  not  authorized  to  expect  that 
it  will  take  place  af^rwards.  The  case  of  deceased  infants  is  diffe- 
rent* Though  they  may  have  no  actual  holiness  of  character,  and 
though  they  possess  a  nature  which,  if  opportunity  offers,  will  show 
itself  to  be  prone  to  evil,  they  have  as  yet  no  habits  of  vice,  and 
therefore  no  positive  unfitness  for  heaven. 

. '  But  a  very  important  confiideration  relative  to  the  future  state  of 
heathen  sinners,  remains  to  be  noticed, — the  measure  o?  sufierin#, 
namely,  which  they  shall  be  sentenced  to  undergo.  Perhaps  tae 
variety  in  point  of  degree,  of  which  both  the  happiness  of  heaven 
and  the  misery  of  hell  are  susceptible,  especially  the  latter,  is  not 
sufficiently  regarded.' 

The  declaration  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  x.  16),  is*  on  this  point, 
explicit  and  decisive.  It  reveals  enough  to  satisfy  the  mind, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  final  day  will  be  in  the  strictest  har- 
Diony  with  the  requirements  of  justice  and  the  dictates  of 
conscience ;  and  then  drops  the  veil  to  repel  au  impious  curi- 
osity from  prying  further. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Heathen^  then,  as  not  merely 
'  guilty  before  God/  but  '  without  God/ judicially  abandoned 
by  his  Spirit,  as  the  punishment  of  their  transgressing  the 
law  inscribed  on  the  conscience, — seems  to  leave  them  abso 
lutely  '  without  hope.*  Their  future  punishment  cannot  be  in* 
consistent  either  with  the  justice  or  with  the  benevolence  of 
God,  if  their  actual  condition  be  not,  bince  that  must  be  viewed 
as  the  effect,  in  part,  of  hia  holy  displeasure. 

*  From  the  general  benevolence  of  (lod/  remarks  Mr.  Burder, 
*  as  manifested  m  the  present  conditicm  of  the  human  race,  all  that 
can  be  gathered.  In  reference  to  the  question  before  us  is«  that  God 
is  disposed  to  communicate  happiness  ;  that  this  is  the  natural  course 
of  bis  procedure  towards  his  creatures ;  and  that  he  will  make  them 
happy,  unless  something  occur  which  constitutes  a  special  reason  for 
his  acting  otherwise.  But  this  inference,  which  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  book  of  nature,  docs  not  meet  the  case ;  for  it  has 
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ilrtsdy  appeared^  that  tometking  hat  occurred  which  maj  induce  him 
to  withhold  from  hit  creatures  that  happiness  which  otherwise  he* 
would  have  imparted.  MaDkind,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age» 
are  transgressors  of  God's  righteous  law ;  and  therefore,  if  favour  oe 
shown  to  these  persons,  it  must  come  in  the  way  of  mercy.*    p.  24. 

Mercv  haa  interpoaed  on  behalf  of  the  Heathen^  and   '  the 

*  Goapel  weara  a  moat  benignant  aspect  on  man  us  fnanm*  We 
are  glad  to  find  the  Writer  of  this  Essay  maintaining  this' 
Scriptural  view  of  the  Christian  dispensation^  as  related  to  the 
human  race  at  large.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  benignant 
aspect  of  the  Gospel  in  regard  to  the  Heathen,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  our  own  ancestors  and  the  progenitors  of  all  the  nations 
of  Christendom,  were  involved  in  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of 
that  awful  apostacy.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  inquiry,  therefore, 
which  leaves  any  room  for  question  or  hypothesis,  what  is  the 
design  or  merciful  intention  of  God  with  respeot  to  the  Heathen 
world.  It  camaot  be  a  question,  whether  //e  wills  that  the 
Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  the  other  heathen  nations  should  be 
saved,  since  the  Gospel  has  brought  salvation  to  Greeks  and 
Celts,  Franks  and  Saxons,  who  were  sunk  as  low  in  impiety 
and  crime.  But  as  to  any  other  way  of  being  saved,  than  that 
of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Scripture  is  silent, 
and  all  analogy  is  against  the  supposition.  Not  that  the  Hea- 
then will  be  punished  for  not  believing  the  Gospel  which  they 
have  never  heard  ;  but  the  truth  concerning  God  is  the  only 
conceivable  means  and  instrument  of  recovering  mankind  from 
the  state  of  apostacy. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Essay,  Mr.  Burder  proceeds* 
to  iD<)uire, '  whether  there  may  not  be  eround  for  hoping  that 

*  individaak  amone  them  may  escape  the  general  ruin ;'  and 
after  adverting  to  the  subject  of  Infant  Salvation,  he  judiciously 
remarks: 

*  One  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  duration  of  the  pe-. 
riod  of  non-accountability,  is  the  measure  of  moral  advantage  which, 
the  ehild  possesses.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a  Heathen 
child  mav  remain,  morallv  considered^  in  an  infant  state  some  years 
beyond  tiie  term  at  which  that  period  of  life  ends  in  a  Christian 
eoontry  ?  And  may  we  not  hence  indulffe  the  hope  that  millions  of 
Heathen  youtbt  as  well  as  children,  will  be  saved  i* 

Aeain  :  the  line  of  demarcation  between  competent  intellect 
and  imbecillity,  is  not  always  easily  to  be  traced ;  and  the 
Writer  suggests,  that  many  have  lived  and  died  in  the  midst 
of  the  grossest  Paganism,  who,  with  regard  to  responsibility, 
ma^  be  in  the  same  moral  predicament  as  that  in  which  the 
infant  and  the  idiot  stand,    lie  adds : 
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*  So  fkr,  indeed,  ag  these  persons  mej  be  oonsidered  in  n  sM^  of 
perdition  on  aceount  of  their  descent  from  the  first  mani  their  oondi* 
tioB  is  unaffected  bj  the  scanty  measure  of  their  intelleetual  capn« 
dcy;  bnt  I  most  entirely  coincide  with  those  writers  who  beliere  Inst 
the  penalty  of  Hemal  death  is  not  inflicted  upon  any  persons  irrespect- 
ive  of  personal  and  actual  transgression/ 

Very  cautiously  and  guardedly  Mr.  Burder  proceeds  to  inti« 
mate  his  opinion  respecting  a  third  class  of  exceptions. 

<  Doubtless  many  pious  persons  who  liTed  under  the  Patriarchs] 
and  Juduc  economies  of  religion,  had  onlr  confused  expectations  of 
the  promised  Messiah  ;  yet  they,  were  saved  through  him. 

<  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  heart  which  God  regards,  more  than 
mere  accuracy  at  knowledge.  The  stress  which  is  laid  on  correctness 
qf  sentiment  and  soundness  of  creed,  is  occasioned  by  the  conneclios 
these  have  with  love  and  holiness.  Now,  if  you  can  suppose  a  nuui 
living  among  Heathens  to  be  possessed  of  those  emotions  towards 
Cod  and  soodoess,  which  are  acceptable  in  hii  sight;  if  you  catt 
suppose  such  a  person  to  be  a  true  worshipper  of  God,  in  the  habit  of 
giving  thanks  for  benefits  received,  and  of  praying  with  humble  mind 
tor  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  I  would  not  venture  to  say  ^at  that  man 
shall  not  have  a  part  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  even  though  he  were 
ignorant  of  the  medium  through  which  mercy  comes  to  the  guilty.  A 
waracter  like  this  cannot  be  formed  without  supematuriu  aicf ;  and 
the  gill  of  the  Spirit  is  attendant  on  the  truth  of  God  as  published  iis 
the  gospel ;  yet  I  presume  that  we  are  not  warranted  to  aflhn,  ihaa 
God  never  chooses  to  communicate,  spiritual  knowledge  without 
ploying  the  ordinary  instruments  of  instruction,  I  would  rather  i 
tent  myself  with  believing  that  this  is  not  the  usual  method  of  hia 
oedure.' 

Too  much  caution  cannot,  indeed,  be  exercised  in  botb 
fortaing  -and  wording  our  sentimento  on  aueh  a  topic  as  this. 
The  eighteenth  of  toe  Thirty-nine  Articles  very  strongly  oon* 
demns  as  an  accursed  heresy,  the  doctrine  that  '  every  vm» 

*  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  aect  which  be  professeth,  so  that 

*  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the 
'  light  of  nature/  And  that  doctrine,  aa  generally  held  by  itft 
advocates,  is  a  pestilent  one.  Yet»  no  truth  is  more  certaia 
than  this  ;  that  he  who  loves  God,  must  be  the  object  of  hia 
love.  I^ow,  something  very  much  like  the  tear  of  Gotf  ia  ax-» 
bibited  iu  the  livea  of  some  diatinguiahed  heitthen ;  and  who* 
ther  any  of  them  did  actually  receive  such  Divine  conununica* 
tions  as  made  them  the  possessors  of  true  piety,  must  be  left,  as 
Mr.  Burder  justly  observes,  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts* 
To  maintain  the  negative,  would  be  alike  rash  and  presump- 
tuous. To  doubt  of  their  salvation  in  the  supposed  case,  woniil 
be  impious.  That  they  would  be  aafved  on  the  ground  of  mare 
juatice,  or  be  justified  by' their  works,  is,  indeed,  not  auppo- 
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sable,  because  '  all  have  sinned ;'  but,  that  the  righteousness  of 
Grod  may  hereafter  be  made  glorious  in  the  remission  of  the 
sins  of  many  who  never  heard  of  the  Saviour's  name,  nothing 
forbids  us  to  believe;  and,  if  so,  surely  those  individuals  will 
hereafter  be  found  amon^  the  most  fervent  and  humble  adorers 
of  the  Lamb  that  was  slam. 

The  possibility  of  such  exceptions,  however,  though  a  sooth- 
ing reflection,  leaves  the  general  fact  as  it  stood ;  and  the  ine- 
yitable  conclusion  is,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  known  and 
appointed  remedy  for  that  complication  of  guilt  arid  misery  con- 
sequent on  apostacy  from  the  true  Ood,  that  awful  state  of  de- 
?ravationand  abandonment,  in  which  the  heathen  are  involved, 
t^ith  whom,  then,  does  it  rest,  to  make  that  remedy  known  to 

*  every  creature  V 

Atti  X.  Chriiiian  DevoicdmeUt  or  the  Consideration  of  our  Saviour's 
Precept— *<  Lay  not  up  for  Younelves  Treasures  upon  Earth.*' 
8vo.  pp.  56.    London,  1826. 

¥X^HBN  our  Lord  was  exposing  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Phari- 
*  sees,  he  charged  them,  among  other  things,  with  making 
void  the  Divine  commandments  by  their  glosses  and  traditions ; 
adducing  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  this,  the  manner  in  which  they 
taught  persons  to  evade  the  obligation  of  the  fifth  command- 
naent.  *'  But  ye  say,  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mo-^ 
tber.  It  is  korian,  consecrated,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be 
profited  by  me,  and  honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother  (he 
shall  be  nee)."    '  Their  tradition  was,'  says  Matthew  Henry, 

*  that  a  man  could  not  in  any  case  bestow  his  worldly  estate 

*  better  than  to  give.it  to  the  priests,  and  devote  it  to  the  ser- 

*  vice  of  the  temple;  and  that  when  any  thing  was  so  devoted, 

*  it  was  not  only  unlawful  to  alienate  it,  but  all  other  obligations, 
'  tliough  never  so  just  and  sacred,  were  thereby  superseded,  and 
'  a  man  was  thereby  discharged  from  them.'  On  this  passage 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  D.  A.  Clarke  has  the  following  note. 
'  This  conduct  was  similar  to  the  custom  of  certain  persons  who 
'  bequeathed  the  inheritance  of  their  children  to  religious 
'  uses;  either  through  terror  of  conscience,  thus  striving  to  pur- 
'  chase  the  kingdom  of  glory,  or  through  the  persuasions  of  in- 
'  terested  hireling  priests.  It  was  in  this  wa^  that,  in  the  days 
'  of  popish  influence,  the  principal  lands  in  the  nation  had 
'  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.    It  is  tacrilegt  to  dedicate 

*  that  toOod,  which  is  taken  away  from  the  necessities  of  our 
'  parents  and  children;  and  the  good  that  this  pretends  to, 
'  will,  doubtless,  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  that  unnatural 
'  man's  crimes  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  who  has  thus 
Vot.  XXVII.  N.S.  P 
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*  deprived  his  own  family  of  its  due.    To  assist  oor  poor  rehi* 

*  tives  is  our  first  duty  ;  and  this  is  a  work  infinitely  preferable 

*  to  all  pious  legacies  and  endowments.* 

We  have  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  Writer  of  this 
pamphlet ;  we  believe  Tiim^  however,  to  be  neither  a  Pharisee 
nor  a  Jesuit.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  entire  credit 
for  the  uprightness  of  his  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  hiszeaL 
But  we  question  whether,  in  either  the  Rabbinical  writings  or 
those  of  Popish  divines,  there  can  be  found,  within  the  same 
compass^  so  much  direct  and  mischievous  perversion  of  the 
language  of  Scripture.  The  object  of  the  pamphlet  is,  in  effect, 
to  advocate  the  duty  of  making  korban  of  all  that  we  poasesa, 
tind  leaving  oar  unprovided  relatives  to  the  providence  of  God. 
That  which  our  Lord  condemns  as  a  palpable  transgression  of 
the  Divine  command  and  the  most  sacred  and  pnmary  obit* 
gations,  this  Writer  represents  to  be  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  power  of  Christian  love  ;  and  one  of  the  most  touching 
displays  of  filial  piety  ever  exhibited,  the  dying  charge  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  to  the  beloved  disciple  respecting  ^is  Mother, 
is  adduced  as  an  example  sanctioning  the  most  heartless  and 
presumptuous  abandonment  of  those  whom  God  has  rendered 
dependent  upon  us  for  protection  or  support*  • 

We  shall  let  the  Autnor  state  in  his  own  words,  his  notion 
of '  the  principle  to  which  primitive  Christianity  owed  much  of 
^  its  irresistible  energy.' 

'  This  principle  he  believes  to  be»  Unreserved  Dedication  to  God* 
exduding  all  provision  far  the  futurff  and  securing  the  surrender  of 
all  we  possess,  and  of  all  we  can  by  diligence  in  our  several  vocations 
procure,  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.*    p.  S. 

That  unreserved  self-dedication  to  God  is  the  vital  principle 
of  primitive  Christianity,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  cliaracter 
of  every  sincere  Christian,  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny.  But  to 
affirm  that  this  principle  excludes  all  provision  for  the  future, 
and  the  alienation  of  all  we  possess  for  religious  uses,  is  beg- 
ing  the  question.  It  is  not,  however,  the  Author's  principle, 
that  we  so  strongly  object  to.  Although  we  think  that  he  naa 
very  inaccurately  stated  the  duty  of  Christian  devotedness, 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to  put  a  good  scLse  upon  his 
unguarded  expressions,  and  to  understand  him  as  simply  con- 
tending for 'the  very  obvious  and  undeniable  duty  of  culti- 
vating the  dispositions  of  spiritual-mindedness.  trust  in  God, 
diligence  in  our  calling,  and  a  zealous  liberality.  But  when 
he  comes  to  enforce  his  principle,  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  he 
wishes  his  words  to  be  taJLcn  literally,  and  without  qualification ; 
and  the  arguments  which  he  attempts  to  deduce  from  the  Ian- 
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'^age  of  Scripture,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt,  that  he  regards 
allprovision  for  the  future  as  sinful. 

The  Author  takes  for  his  text  or  motto.  Our  Saviour*s  ex- 
hortation :  ''  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth." 
And  he  calls  upon  his  readers  to  admit,  that  our  Lord  '  meant 
'  them,  and  that  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  received 
'  them,  in  their  most  unrestricted  sense.'      It  is  always  a  sus- 

Eicious  circumstance,  when  a  person  quotes  Scripture  by 
alves.*  What  our  Lord^s  design  and  meaning  were,  the  se* 
quel  clearly  shews.  **  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
Uirough  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  and  steal ;  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also.''  In  these  words,  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  treasures  and  possessions,  and  the  surpassing  nature 
of  the  durable  riches  and  righteousness,  are  plainly  adduced  as 
a  reason  for  setting  the  affections  upon  things  above.  It  is  in* 
eumbent  on  those  who  contend  for  a  more  literal  sense,  to  shew, 
what  is  meant  by  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.  Both  jmrts 
must  be  taken  in  the  roost  positive  and  unrestricted  sense,  or 
neither.  Our  Writer  would  not  contend,  we  presume,  for  the 
meritorious  efficacy  of  alms-giving.  But,  waiving  this,  what 
18  there  in  this  passage  that  looks  ake  requiring  the  surrender 
ef  all  we  possess  and  of  all  that  we  can  procure,  to  Missionary 
Societies,  and  forbidding  all  provision  for  the  future  ?  It  is 
true  that,  in  what  the  Writer  cites  as  the  parallel  passage,  theie 
eccur  the  wcnrds,  "  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms  :  provide 
yourselves  bags  that  wax  not  old."  But  these,  one  would 
&ink,  it  would  be  still  less  possible  to  understand  otherwise 
than  in  a  comparative  sense*  We  know  not  whether  the  Writer 
has  yet  sold  all  his  furniture, — all  that  moth  can  corrupt  or 
robber  steal ;  but  if  not,  we  sappose  that  even  he  would  judge 
it  needful  to  put  some  limitation  on  the  import  of  the  requisi- 
tion. He  must  recollect,  however,  that  to  comply  with  the  in* 
junction  literally,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  must  be  given  in 
alms,  not  in  Missionary  collections.  There  is  not  a  word  here 
about  surrendering  all  we  possess  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom ;  but  the  poor  are  to  be  the  objects  of  the  sacrifice* 
Our  Lord's  words  to  the  young  man,  Luke  xviii.  22,  are; 
**  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  distribute  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven."  It  is  very  strange,  that  the  duty 

•  The  Writer  subsequently  cites  the  whole  passage,  BCatU  vi.  19— M; 
but  it  is  for  the  purjxMe  of  givinff  a  brief  and  meagre  glots  of  what 
he  deems*  the  principal  points  lo he  attended  to.' 

P2 
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of  alms-giving  should  scarcely  be  advericd  to  throughout  ditfl 
pamphlet.  The  Writer  is  as  little  dtsposed  to  take  the  langoage 
of  Scripture  literally  in  this  respect,  as  any  other  person  can  be. 
Yet,  as  he  contends  for  the  duty  of  leaving  unprovided  relatives 
to  the  care  of  God*  providence,  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
him  to  point  out  the  strong  language  in  which  the  inspired 
Writers  insist  upon  this  branch  of  Christian  devotedness.  Let 
ns  not  be  misunderstood  as  if  we  would  sanction  the  Judas-like 
plea  for  withholding  that  which  is  due  to  the  honour  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer's  cause :  **  Why  might  not  this  have 
been  given  to  the  poor  ?*'  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  it  was  one  trait  in  the  character  of  that  execrable  hypo- 
crite, that  he  "  cared  not  for  the  poor.**  For  "  whoso  bath 
this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shut- 
teth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of'  God  in  him  ?*'  We  much  fear,  that,  among  those  who 
largely  contribute  to  Missionary  societies  and  other  religious 
objects,  too  many  might  be  found,  to  whom  this  pointed  *ap* 
peal  would  convey  a  forcible  reproof.  The  poor  are  little  the 
Detter  for  their  zeal  or  liberality.  On  this  point,  the  Writer  is 
silent.  The  temporal  distress  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  appa- 
rently an  object  too  insi^ificant  or  too  earthly  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  mind  so  highly  spiritualized  and  sublimated  by 
the  tire  of  sacred  zeal.  We  speak  of  him  as  a  writer.  For 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  his  private  life  may  ex- 
hibit the  most  amiable  inconsistency  witn  his  doctrhie.  He 
may  be  as  ready  to  strip  himself  of  his  shirt  to  clothe  the 
naked,  as  to  put  his  watch  into  the  plate  at  a  Missionary  col* 
lection*  But  nothing  of  this  appears  in  his  pamphlet,  the 
general  tenor  of  which  would  sanction  a  heartless  pharisaism 
that  would  even  devour  widows*  houses,  to  make  horvan  of  the 
orphan's  portion. 

We  say,  that  our  Lord's  language  cannot  be  understood 
literally,  without  renouncing  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Without '  laying  up,'  there  could  not  merely  be  no 
mcciunulation  of  wealth,  but  no  accumulation  of  capital ;  con- 
sequently, no  fund  for  labour,  no  mercantile  enterprise,  no 
eommerce  or  trade.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  our  Lord  intended 
to  prohibit  his  disciples,  in  eve^  age  and  country,  to  refrain 
from  all  such  engagements,— to  follow  no  trade  or  calling  that 
should  require  a  mercantile  capital  ?  Are  Christians  forbidden 
to  be  merchants,  land-owners,  or  manufacturers  ?  If  not,  'all 
'provision  for  the  future'  is  not  prohibited  ;  for  all  such  per- 
sons must  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  and  run  risk  of  losing  it 
too,  and  provide  against  contioeencies,  as  they  would  wish  to 
avoid  ruining  themselves  and  all  connected  with  them.    The 
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*  children  of  this  world*  are  '  wise*  in  this  respect :  their  folly' 
eoDsisIs  in  laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  and  '  trusting  *  in  that 
mnoertain  treasure,  while  they  are  '  not  rich  towards  God/ 

*  They  who  will  be  rich,  fall  into  teo^tation  and  a  snare ;'  of 
which  the  present  times  have  furnished  too  many  awful  exam- 
ples ;  but  St.  Paul  must  have  understood  his  master*s  doctrine 
very  differently  from  the  present  Expositor,  when  he  directed 
Timothy  to  charge  the  rich  of  his  flock,  *  not  to  trust  in  un- 
'  certain  riches/  but '  to  do  good'  with  them,— to  be  '  rich  in 
'  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate  ;^ 
reminding  them  that  Ood  is  the  dispenser  of  riches,  and 
that  they  are  amone  the  things  which  he  alone  can  give  us  to 
enjoy,  (i  Tim.  vi.  l7,  18.) 

But  we  must  briefly  notice  the  other  passages  cited  by 
this  Writer  in  support  of  his  notions  of  Christian  Devotedness* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  papphlet,  he  thus  recapitulates  hi& 
seasons  for  concluding  that  our  Saviour  '  spoke  literal  truth,' 
when  he  used  the  expression,  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hast/ 

<  1.  Because  he  commanded  the  young  man  so  to  do* 

*  %.  Because  he  commended  the  poor  widow  for  so  doing. 

<  S.  Because  the  Apostles,  and  all  who  believed  at  Jerusalem,  did 
so»  by  selling  their  goods,  houses,  and  lands. 

*  4.  Because  no  other  Dedication  to  God,  but  that  literally  en- 
jcuned,  meets  the  urgent,  unspeakable  wants  of  the  Heathen. 

<  5.  Because,  without  thu  dedication,  it  is  impossible  to  receive 
the  command,—'*  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'* 

*  6.  Because,  while  it  keeps  all,  who  see  its  ressonableness,  and 
heartily  yield  to  all  its  requisitions,  in  the  most  entire  dependence 
upon  Uod,  it  in  a  great  decree  frees  them  from  all  dependence  upon 
man. 

<  7.  Because,  while  it  obviously  tends  to  the  general  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth,  it  does  also,  in  an  equal  measure, 
contribute  to  the  bappinets  and  usefulness  of  the  individual,  by  ex- 
tirpatinff  carefulness  and  slotli,  and  causing  to  grow  in  abundance  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  and  love.' 

The  first  of  these  reasons  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 
We  shall  only  further  remark,  that  it  would  be  just  as  reason  • 
able  to  adduce  the  call  to  Abraham  to  leave  his  country,  or  to 
sacrifice  his  son,  as  enjoining  upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of 
expatriation  and  of  renouncing  the  feelings  of  paternal  af«^ 
Section, — as  to  infer,  that  the  test  to  which  it  pleased  our  Lord 
to  put  the  young  ruler's  sincerity,  implies  a  requisition  binding 
upon  all  Christians  to  sell  all  they  have,  and  distribute  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor. 

The  second  reason  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  few  words. 
'  In  the  world's  estimation,'  says  the  Writer,  '  nothing  could 
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'  be  more  improvident  or  more  improper  than  the  conduct*  of 
the  widow,  tt  is  evident  that  he  does  not  understand  the  case. 
There  could  be  no  improvidence  in  her  parting  with  all  she  had 
to  subsist  upon  for  the  day,  any  more  tnan  there  would  be  in  a 
poor  man's  goins  without  his  dinner  that  be  might  give  bia 
sixpence  to  Uie  JSible  Society,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  Bible. 
Had  the  widow  whom  our  Lord  commended  gone  ever^  day, 
and  cast  all  she  had  into  the  treasar]^,  she  must  either  hare 
starved,  or  have  begged  for  her  subsistence,  and  her  motive 
would  have  become  very  questionable.  That  the  poor  man  who 
gives  his  penny,  may  give  more  than  the  rich  man  who  con- 
tributes his  guinea,  is  obviously  the  sentiment  which  our  Lord 
designed  to  inculcate. 

The  case  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  most  rashly  adduced 
^s  a  precedent.    The  Writer  is  compelled  to  admit,  that 

*  such  conduct  does  not  essentially  involve  the  institution  of  a  com- 
mon stock,  but  will  be  effectually  secured  by  each  ladividoal  Mendii^ 
himself  with  the  whole  race  of  man,  feeling  their  wanu  and  re- 
joicing  in  their  welfare,  as  bis  own.'    p.  18. 

But  why  not  take  this  passage  as  a  literal  precedent,  as  well  as 
Ae  case  of  the  young  ruler?  Were  the  Writer  consistent  with 
his  own  principles,  he  ought  to  advocate  the  community  of 
goods  among  Christians.  *'  As  many  as  were  possessors  of 
kinds  or  houses,  sold  them  :*' — how  is  it  that  this  conduct  is 
supposed  to  prove  no  more,  than  that  '  a  union  of  heart  and 

*  soul  is  just  as  binding  upon  us  as  upon  the  primitive  Chria- 
'  tians  7'  And  if  it  does  prove  nothing  more,  why  does  the 
Writer  subsequently  press  it  into  his  service  aa  a  reason 
that  Christians  ought  to  sell  all  that  they  have  ? 

The  fourth  reason  shews  in  what  mistaken  views  of  the  whole 
subject  of  missionary  exertion,  the  Writer's  hallucination  oriein- 
ates.  Is  it,  then,  owing  to  the  want  of  more  money  that  the  Heauien 
are  not  yet  evangelised  ?  Are  any  of  our  Christian  missions  at 
a  stand  for  want  of  money  ?  Have  any  of  our  missionaries  de* 
sorted  their  posts  because  they  do  not  get  money  enough  ?  Are 
the  unspeakable  wants  of  the  Heathen  to  be  supplied  by  pecu* 
iiiary  contributions?  If  the  Writer  does  not  mean  this,  be  should 
have  explained  himself.  We  do  not  say,  that  more  money  ia 
not  required  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  objects  of  our  Mia- 
monary  and  Bible  Institutions ;  but,  to  represent  the  evange* 
lization  of  the  heathen  as  turning  upon  the  increase  of  Iheb 
fiinds,  is  most  fallacious  and  dangerous. 

The  fifth  reason  does  not  deserve  notice :  it  is  a  meie  asser- 
tion, too  vague  to  be  combated  by  argument.  And  it  may  at 
onoe  be  disposed  of  by  the  counter*assertion,  that  those  who 
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neglect  all  proTiBion  for  the  futare,  cannot  rtghtly  discliarge  the 
obligation  to  their  neighboura,  whoae  interests  are  implicated  in 
a  proper  regard  for  our  own. 

The  aixth  and  seventh  reasons  are  more  than  mere  assertions  r 
they  are  paradoxes.  The  Writer  maintains,  that  the  readiest  way 
to  be  independent  on  man^  is  to  surrender  all  we  possess,  and' 
that  to  extirpate  '  $loiht  we  most  exclude  all  provision  for  the 
future.    We  have  no  time  to  unriddle  these  absurd  enigmas. 

The  Writer,  in  the  course  of  his  pamphlet,  makes  use  of  addi- 
tional arguments  which  he  omits  in  his  recapitulation.  Among^ 
these,  he  adverts  to  the  institution  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and 
the  command  thrice  in  the  year  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  '  ver/ 
apt  illustrations'  of  bis  principle.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  he 
asks  :«•  ^ 

<  Would  obedience  to  this  precept  be  tempting  God  ?  Doubtless 
not.  Yet  surely,  there  is  a  much  greater  natural  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  protecting  the  defenceless  wives  and  families  of  a  whole  people  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  sll  the  males  at  Jerusalem,  than  there  is  in  proytd- 
ing  subtistence  sufficient  for  those  who  daily  labour ;  for  by  these 
mesns  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are,  and  ever  have  been,  provided 
for.* 

It  is  well  that  the  Writer  admits,  there  is  such  a  thing  aa 
tempting  Ood,  by  presumptuously  casting  ourselves  upon  h:a 
Providence  without  a  warrant.  The  conduct  of  the  Israelites 
would  have  been  both  rash  and  irrational,  had  they  not,  in  leav- 
ing their  land,  obeyed  a  positive  command ;  and  a  similar  com- 
mand now,  would  botb  require  and  authorize  the  expectation  of 
a  similar  miracle.  The  expectation  of  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion in  the  absence  of  a  Divine  warrant,  is  not  faith,  but  folly ; 
it  is  to  tempt  the  Lord  our  Ood.  The  Writer  notices  the  third 
temptation  by  which  our  Blessed  Lord  was  tried :  be  passes 
over  the  second. 

But  it  may  occur  to  some  of  our  readers  to  inquire.  What 
barm  can  there  be  in  holding  such  notions  as  are  avowed  in 
this  pamphlet?    If  they  are  a  little  ultra,  do  they  not  run  into 
the  best  extreme  ?    In  these  times  of  worldliness,  self-indul- 
gence, and  money-getting,  is  it  not  well  that  some  persons 
should  be  found  disposed  to  set  an  opposite  example,  though 
their  faith  may  partake  of  credulity,  tneir  zeal  of  fanaticism  ? 
Does  there  not  prevail  too  much  cams!  anxiety  in  Parents,  to 
provide  large  fortunes  for  their  children  7    Is  not  this  made  a 
pretence  for  covetousness  and  injustice,  a  cloak  for  that  love  of 
money  which  is  the  rootof  all  evil?    Ought  we  not,  as  good 
Thomas  Scott  says,  to  serve  Ood  by  the  day,  and  to  trust  him 
bythe  day  ? 
To  such  an  appeal,  our  reply  would  be  this.    The  cause  of 
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troth  canbot  be  served  by  caricatnring  and  diatorUng  the  prin- 
ciples we  wish  to  recomnieod.  There  are  no  good  eztremee ; 
for  the  ezlreme  opposite  of  error  will  always  prove  to  be  error* 
not  truth.  The  less  that  true  Christian  devotedness  abounds  ia 
thepreseDtday^themoreworldlyand  calculating  professed  Chris- 
tians are,  the  more  pernicious  in  its  tendency  must  be  a  fknm* 
ticism  which  renders  such  conduct  rational  in  the  comparison, 
and  the  greater  the  mischief  which  would  result  from  the  peri* 
lous  wresting  of  Scripture  which,  is  exhibited  in  this  pamphlet. 

*  As  to  laying  up  for.  children/  says  this  Writer, 

<  believioR  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel* 
and  opposed  to  the  nrivUeses  of  a  Christian  Parent,  and  to  the  bcsst 
interests  of  the  chilaren  themselves,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying* 
^t,  on  these  grounds,  I  am  persuaded  it  ought  to  be  relinquished. 

Language  similar  to  this  has  been  employed  by  other 
writers ;  and  when  applied  to  the  worldly  anxiety  which  many 
parents  exhibit  to  aggrandise  their  children*  to  leave  them  a 
fortune,  while  they  discover  little  or  no  solicitude  respecting 
iheir  spiritual  interests ;  or  when  the  wish  to  lay  by  (or  chil* 
dren  does  not  rise  to  ambition,  but  partakes  of  undue  solici* 
tude  and  distrust ;  the  admonition  is  most  pertinent — "  Lay 
not  up  for  your  children  treasures  on  earth/'  But  this  Writer 
reproDates  all  laying  up  for  either  children  or  dependent  rela* 
tives,  on  the  ground  that  poverty  is  good  for  them, — '  poverty 
'  and  dependence  ;' — although  one  of  the  alleged  excellencies 
of  his  *  principle'  is,  that '  it  in  a  great  degree  frees  from  sU 

*  dependence  upon  man !' 

<  All  our  misconceptions  on  this  subject/  he  says,  '  seem  to  arise 
from  one  deeply  rooted  opinion,  learned  of  Satan  and  the  world  over 
which  he  presides ;  that  riches  and  comforts  are  better  for  our  diil* 
dren  than  poverty  and  dependence.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  however,  pronounces  the  opinion  to  be  fiJse**    p.  S9» 

That  poverty  is  a  good,  the  New  Testament  no  where  teaches 
us  to  conclude.  Like  other  trials  and  afflictions,  it  may  be 
made  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  who  love  God ; 
but  all  experience,  as  well  as  Scripture,  would  lead  a  Chris- 
tian parent  to  adopt  the  prayer  of  Agar  on  behalf  of  his  chil- 
dren :  *'  Give  tbem  neither  poverty  nor  riches/  The  man  who 
should  wilfully  inflict  poverty  upon  his  children,  whether  by 
his  imprudence  and  sloth,  or  by  his  fanaticism,  is  worse  than 
an  infidel.  God  will  abhor  the  offering  which  is  provided  by 
such  unnatural  robbery.  What  may  be  best  for  our  children, 
God  only  knows.  .  It  is  our  duty  to  seek  Jirsi,  as  regards  both 
them  and  ourselves,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bis  righteousness. 
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But  vnleM  8l.  Paul  osaerted  what  he  Ifnew  to  be  contrary  tc 
tiim  faith  be  taught*  parents  ought,  so  far  ^s  they  have  oppor- 
tunily»  to  ''  lay  up  for  the  children."  Christianity  baa  super- 
•eded  no  natural,  no  political  obligation.* 

But  it  i«  not  only  with  regard  to  chitdrtn,  that  the  Writer's 
reasoning  is  meant  to  apply.  The  most  exceptionable  passage, 
perhape,  in  the  pamphlet,  is  contained  in  a  note  at  page  49,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted. 

*  How  different  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  our  Blessed  Lord !  Did 
be  fear  to  leave*  without  temporal  provision,  his  widowed  Mother  to 
the  promises  and  providence  of  God  }  No,  he  left  her  unprovided- 
to  an  unprovided  disciple  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  at  a  time  when  pro* 
bebilicies  were  greatly  in  fitvour  of  a  comfortable  competence  beioff 
eaaaly  procured,  but  when  he  knew  that  difficulties  and  dangers  would. 
beset  tnmn  at  every  step.  Surely,  had  laying  up  beforehand  been 
the  duty  of  a  child,  our  Saviour  would  have  exhibited  this  virtue 
mmong^hat  constellation  of  virtues  which  shone  forth  from  his  cha« 
rtM:ter ;  for  he  knew  that  we  were  to  follow  bis  example.    Why  then 

~  be  act  thus,  while  we  hesitate  to  follow  his  steps  t    Becaa«e  he 


knew  the  truth,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  promises  of  God,  which 
we  doubt  or  deny.  Some  will  say—*'  But  this  was  s  provision  !'*  Yes 
-—the  very  provision  which  God  will  ever  make  for  chose  that  trust  in 
him,— «  provision  at  the  moment  of  necessity/ 

Involuntarily,  during  our  perusal  of  these  pages,  the  thought 
baa  repeatedly  suggested  itself — ^this  writer  cannot  be  a  parent. 
Bat  when  we  came  to  this  note,  the  feeling  was — he  canno^ 
have  a  living  mother.  Who  can  read  without  indignation  tbi^ 
heartless,  this  execrable  misrepresentation  of  our  Lord's  exam- 

£le  ?  Because  He  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  did  not 
ry  up  money  for  his  mother,  tlierefore  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
child  to  make  any  provision  for  a  widowed  parent,  whatever  be 
his  circumstances  I  Such  is  the  Writer's  reasoning,  in  daring 
disregard  of  the  express  language  of  St.  Paul :  ''  Ifany  widow 
^*  have  children  or  nephews^  let  them  learn  first  to  shew  piety  at 
"  home,  and  to  requite  their  parents :  for  that  is  good  and  ac^ 
''  ceptable  before  God.**  (1  Tim.  v.  4.)  ^  But  how  horrible  is 
the  perversion  of  this  exquisitely  affecting  port  of  our  Lord's 
conduct ;  to  represent,  not  what  he  did,  but  what  he  did  not  do, 
not  his  piety,  out  his  poverty,  not  his  solicitude  respecting  his 
mother,  but  his  leaving  her  unprovided,  as  that  in  which  we  are 
caHed  upon  to  follow  his  steps !  The  fact  itself  is  eaually  mis- 
represented.   The  Beloved  Disciple  to  whose  filial  care  our 


•  3  Cor.  sit.  14.    The  Writer  is  evidently  hampered  by  this  pss* 
sage,  which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  explain  away. 
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Lord  commitled  bis  mother,  had  ample  means  of  providing  Cdt 
her  wants  from  the  contributions  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  coo- 
current  testimony  of  antiquity  distinguishes  him  from  the  other 
apostles  as  singularly  preserved  from  the  dangers  and  perseco* 
tions  which  his  brethren  were  called  to  suner.  His  life  was 
prolonged  to  an  advanced  age,  and  he  certainly  survived  the  ob- 
ject of  his  sacred  charge ;  a  charge  which  spoke  at  once  tbe 
tenderness  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  prescience  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

We  can  never  advert  to  this  interesting  point  in  the  evan* 
gelical  history  without  having  forcibly  brought  to  our  recol- 
lection, a  striking  anecdote,  which  we  cannot  resist  commust- 
cating  to  our  readers,  although  conscious  that  we  run  the  tide 
of  giving  it  imperfectlVf  as  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
circumstances  occurred.  A  pious  youn^  man  wno  was  desir- 
ous of  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the 
Heathen,  and  had  been  recommended  with  that  view  to  tbe 
Committee  of  one  of  our  Missionary  Societies,  on  undergoing 
the  usual  examination,  stated  that  he  had  one  difficulty :  be 
had  an  aged  mother  entirely  dependent  upon  an  elder  brother 
and  himself  for  maintenance,  and  in  case  of  that  brotber*s 
death,  he  should  wish  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  this  country, 
if  his  mother  were  still  living,  to  contribute  to  her  snpport. 
Scarcely  had  he  made  this  ingenuous  statement,  than  a  nmrsh 
voice  from  an  iron  frame  exclaimed  :  '  If  ^ou  love  your  mother 
'  more  than  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  not  do 
'  for  us.*  Abashed  and  confounded,  the  young  man  was 
silent;  some  murmurs  escaped  the  Committee,  and  he  was 
directed  to  retire  while  his  proposal  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion. On  his  being  again  sent  for,  the  venerable  chairman,  in 
tones  of  unaffected  kindness  and  with  a  patriarchal  benignity 
of  mien,  acquainted  him  that  the  Committee  did  not  feel 
themselves  authorized  to  accept  of  his  services  on  ai  condition 
involving  uncertainty  as  to  the  term,  but  immediately  added — 
'  We  think  none  the  worse  of  you,  for  your  dutiful  regard  for 
your  aged  parent.  You  are  but  actine  in  conformity  to  the 
example  of  Him  whose  Gospel  you  wisned  to  proclaim  among 
the  Heathen ;  who,  as  he  hune  upon  the  Cross  in  dying  aj^ 
nies,  beholding  his  mother  and  the  beloved  disciple  stwding 
by,  said  to  the  one,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son  !**  and  to  John, 
.''"Behold  thy  mother  !*'    We  think  none  the  worse  of  yon** 
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Art.  XI  NarmAM  of  ih^  Bmrme$0  War^  detailtng  tbo  Opentloitt 
of  Major  Geneml  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  Army,  from  its  Land- 
ing at  Rangoon  in  May,  1824,  to  the  Conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  at  Yandaboo  in  February,  1826.  By  Major  Snodgrass, 
Mtliury  Secretary  to  the  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  and 
Assistant  Political  Agent  in  Ava.  8to.  pp.S20  (Map).  Price 
]2i.    London.    1827. 

THAT  the  Burmese  war  originated  in  unproToked  agression 
on  the  part  of  those  haughty  barbarians  whom  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  have  now  succeeded,  though  at  an  immense 
cost,  in  humbling,  is  a  f&ct  quite  undeniable.  Possibly,  it  was 
as  inevitable  as,  in  its  origin,  it  may  be  considered  as  justi* 
fiable.  But  one  thing  is  C|uite  clear  from  the  present  Narra* 
live,  that  it  was  undertaken  in  lamentable  and  disgraceful  igno- 
rance of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature  or  the 
eountiy.  The  army  landed  at  Rangoon  unprovided  with  the 
necessary  eqoipment  for  advancing  either  by  land  or  by  water. 

<  Indeed,  it  was  anticipated,  that  the  capture  of  Rangoon  alone,  or 
at  least  with  that  of  the  enemy's  other  maritime  possessions,  would 
induce  the  King  of  Ava  to  make  overtures  for  peace,  and  accede  to 
the  moderate  demands  of  the  Indian  Government ;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  the  country  would  afford  sufficient  water-transport  to  enable  a 
considerable  corps  to  proceed  up  the  Irrawaddy  towards  the  capital, 
when  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  a  speedy  submission  to  the  terms 
required.  Nor  were  the  reasons  upon  which  these  expectations  of 
aid  and  assistance  from  the  natives  were  founded  without  some  weight. 
It  was  urged,  that  they  were  not  Burmese,  but  Pegoers,  and  a  con* 
qoered  people,  being  under  the  tyrannical  sway  of  a  government  with 
which  tney  bad  for  centuries,  and  often  successfully,  waged  war  $ 
deprived  of  their  court,  and  governed  by  despotic  and  mercenary 
chiefs  whom  the  v  obeyed  from  fear  alone ;  they  were  represented  as 
discontented  with  their  present  situation,  and  ever  longine  for  their 
former  independence ;  and  finallv,  that  they  would  be  easily  induced 
to  join  the  invading  force,  and  to  aid  it,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  in  hombling  the  t^rrant  under  whose  arbitrary  role  thev  had 
so  long  sufiered  every  species  of  degrsdation.  But,  in  these  calcola- 
tions,  the  well-consolidated  power  and  judicious  policy  of  the  govern* 
ment  towards  its  conqoered  provinces  tperv  aomookedt  and  the  war* 
like  and  haughty  character  of  the  nation  wu  to  mperfeetly  kntrnn  thai 
no  correct  judgement  could  hefyrmed  of  our  probaile  reeetuiou.  With 
an  overgrown  opbbn  of  their  own  prowess  and  military  genius, 
fostered  by  firequent  victories  overall  their  neighbours,  and  numerous 
unchecked  conouests  during  half  a  century,  was  it  to  be  wondered 
St  that  they  should  consider  the  disembarkation  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  upon  their  coast  as  a  hopeless  business,  in  a  country, 
too,  where  every  man  was  by  profession  a  soldier,  liable  at  all  times 
to  be  called  upon  for  military  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  i 
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The  expeeunipn  of  deriviiig  rtsourcM  or  Oimtanot  of  any  Uad  firoa 
a  nation  so  constitatedt  and  Imng  onder  such  a  fonn  of  goremmenc, 
oonid  no  longer  be  indulged.  Indeedi  Jrom  the  dajf  the  troapt  -  rrt 
landedf  it  wa«  obvioot  that  we  had  been  deceived  6w  erroneous  acoammi$ 
{/*  the  character  and  eeniimente  of  the  peopie$  and  that  decided  bo^ 
lililj  from  both  Btirmeae  and  Pegaer  waa  all  we  had  to  expect** 

pp.  17—19. 


AH  this  might*  we  apprehend,  have  been  previously 
tttined  ;  and  it  aeems  incredible,  that  hostilitiea  ahoold  have 
been  actually  commenced  in  vasue  reliance  upon  unautborized 
representations  and  (M>njecturaT  reasonings  which  even  the 
meagre  information  to  be  derived  from  the  works  of  Syoaesp 
Cox,  and  Buchanan,  mi^bt  have  shewn  to  be  erroneous. 
Never  was  an  army  placed  in  a  more  discouraging  and  critical 
position,  than  the  troops  who  invaded  the  jungles  and  rice* 
grounds  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irrawaddv ;  and  the  eventual  iii* 
iimph  of  the  British  arms  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  evety 
physical  obstacle  arising  from  the  climate,  the  nature  af  the 
country,  ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  language,  and  a 
treacherous  enemy,  as  well  as  much  gross  mismanagement  in 
the  commissariat  department. 

The  military  details  of  .this  obstinately  protracted  contest 
will  be  found  extremely  interesting,  but  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  any  abstract  of  the  successive  campaigns.  Witli  re^rd 
to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  there  seems  good  reason  to  behave 
that  it  has  been  auccesaful  to  the  fullest  extent  that  could  have 
been  contemplated. 

*  The  ceision  of  Arracan/  asfs  Migor  Snodgrass, '  provides  br  the 
fireedom  from  Burmese  interference  with  our  Indian  territories  oo 
that  side.  Our  troublesome  neighbours  are  now  confined  within  their 
ancient  boundaries  by  the  lofky  Anoupectoumiew ;  and  the  king  as 
not  ignorant  that,  should  he  agam  oflfeno,  we  can  march  a  force  acnMi 
these  Diountainf,  and  appear  on  the  Irrawaddy,  from  our  post  at 
Aing,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  probably  reach  his  capital  within  a 
month.  Besides,  he  is  aware  that  the  feeling  and  character  of  hb 
subjects  have  undergone  a  total  change :  for,  without  asserting  thai 
they  either  respect  or  love  us,  we  may  at  least  insist  that  they  as- 
suredly fear  us ;  and  whatever  may  have  been,  or  still  may  be,  their 
opinion  of  themselves^  they  are  well  satisfied  from  sad  experience, 
that  they  would  have  little  chance  with  such  a  force  as  the  Indian 
Government  can  send  into  the  field.  The  King  of  Ava  can,  under 
such  drcumstanoest  have  neiUier  interest  nor  motive  in  troubling  as 
i^ain.' 

Notvrithstanding  that  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to 
e^ablish  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Burmeae,  it  is  not 
above  six  years  since  European  goods  were  first  introduced,  m 
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any  qtrantily,  into  Ava  or  Pegu.  The  demand  for  them  has 
annually  increased  threefold,  and  no  country  in  the  East  seema 
to  promise  a  more  advantageous  inlet  to  our  trade.  There'  is 
scarcely  an  article  of  dress  amon^  the  natives,  we  are  told, 
that  is  not  already  British,  or  certain  to  become  so.  Rangoon 
has  long  been  a  mart  to  the  Siamese,  and,  but  for  the  grievous 
exaotions  of  the  Burmese  authorities,  the  Chinese  would  long 
since  have  opened  an  extensive  trade  with  the  British  settlerp 
at  Rangoon. 

*  A  tsfe  market  lor  their  Mods  alone  is  wanting,  to  ensure  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Canton  trade  being  carried  over  Tend  through  Avs  t 
opening  st  once  a  wide  and  important  iolet  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  Even  before  the  wsr^  notwithstanding  existing  abuses  and 
the  insecurity  attending  mercantile  transactions  throughout  the  king* 
dom»  silk,  tes,  vermtlliont  gold,  and  silver  were  imported  in  consider* 
able  quantities  firom  Chma  into  Ava;  and  with  confidence  once  esta* 
blished  in  the  Government,  the  seneral  produce  of  the  empire  would 
pour  fin  to  any  extent  thst  might  be  reqmred.' 

The  retention  of  the  ceded  province  of  Tenasserim  is,  in  a 
meroantile  point  of  view,  highly  important.  The  new  settlement 
of  AmbersS  town,  in  particular,  is  well  situated  as  a  mart  for 
the  Siamese.  Burmese,  and  Chinese.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Saloeen  river,  the  second  of  the  four  mighty  streams 
which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  Indo-Chinese  regions, 
flowing  through  a  tract  of  country  wholly  unexplored  by  Euro- 
peans.  The  climate  at  which  the  new  settlement  is  situated,  is 
said  to  be  most  excellent, — *  ffreatly  surpassing  that  of  Bengal, 
'  Madras,  or,  perha|>s,  any  other  spot  situated  in  so  high  a  lati- 
'  tude/  During  the  time  that  sickness  prevailed  at  Rangoon,  the 
European  coni^escents  were  sent  round  in  great  numbers  to 
Mergui,  where  they  rapidly  recovered.  The  harbour  of  Mer«* 
ui  is  ^ood,  and  contains  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  consi- 
erable  burthen.  The  whole  of  the  cedra  provinces,  now  thinly 
peopled,  will  soon  become  populous  from  the  crowds  of  emi- 
grants fleeing  from  an  oppressive  government,  whose  industry, 
enconrsgad  oy  secmrity  of  property,  will  soon  convert  them 
into  '  one  of  the  finest  conntries  in  the  world.' 

The  present  Volume  does  not  add  very  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  or  of  its  inhabitants.  For  this  the 
Major  apologizes,  conscious  that '  the  hurried  notes  of  a  soldier, 
'  tuen  while  employed  on  active  service  in  the  field,  would  not 
'  afibrd  sufficient  daia  for  such  an  undertaking/  His  repre- 
sentation of  the  Burmese  character  is,  ui>on  the  whole,  very 
favourable,  and  completely  in  accordance,  in  every  important 
reilpecty  with  the  teatimony  of  Mrs.  Judson. 
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<  UDihacklecl  by  the  caste  of  the  Hbdoo»  or  the  creed  of  tba  iota* 
lerant  MuMulmao,  hut  free  from  religious  prefodice,  and  proud  of 
himself  and  of  the  land  that  gave  him  ohthy  the  Bormese  la  ready  to 
receive  any  change  which  would  tend  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of 
ciTiliaed  soclfet;^ :  %o  slight,  indeed,  is  their  regard  for  their  preeenS 
code  of  worship,  that  it  has  often  been  remanLcd,  and  not  withoat 
strong  and  weignty  reason,  that  the  king  of  Ava  ooul^  by  a  aimple 
order,  change  the  religion  of  the  nation  without  a  nwnmir  beu^ 
heard*' 
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In  war,  the  Burmhan  ia  ferociona,  arroj^ant,  and  cruel,  aeldon 
iving  or  receiving  quarter;  but,  in  hia  prirate  and  domeatic 
abits  and  deportment,  he  evinces  little  of  thia<:haracter. 

<  At  home,  the  Burmese,  probably  owing  to  his  militanr  ludbita^  is 
decidedly  lazv  and  averse  to  his  work— -to  his  shame,  allowiog,  or 
rather  compculinsj  his  wife  to  toil  hard  for  the  support  of  his  fiunily, 
while  he  passes  his  time  in  idleness,  smoking,  or  chewing  beteL  Hm 
wants,  however,  are  few  and  simple  :  rice  and  a  little  pickled  fish 
constitute  the  chief  articles  of  food,  while  water  is  his  only  drnik. 
Naturallv  good-humoured  and  contented,  he  seems  happy  and  r^ 
siffned,  bearing  all  the  oppressions  to  which  he  may  be  sdvjected, 
with  apathy  and  indifierenoe;  and  in  his  own  house  he  is  kind  and 
aflectionate  to  his  children,  seldom  evincinir  anger  or  ill  treatment  to 
any  member  of  hu  family.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the 
Burmese  are  little  guided  or  restrained  in  their  conduct  and  acti 
by  any  moral  prinaple** 


%*  Our  Snbscribera  are  requested  to  excuse  the  deficiency  of 
a  half  sheet  (in  quantity)  in  the  present  Number,  which 
will  be  supplied  in  the  next. 
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'  npOO  many  (peraoos)  •are  apt.  first  to  fancy  similitudes  ber 
^  *  tweeo  the  state  of  ibings  with  one  people  and  another, 
'  and  then  to  draw  inferences  ;  being,  perhaps,  imposed  upon 
'  by  a  strong  imagiaatioD  io  both,  which  yet  must  pass  with 
'  them  for  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  And.  perhaps,  they  take  it 
'  Dot  well,  if  it  do  BOtBo  with  others  too.  It  were,  indeed,  the 
'  work  of  another  prophet,  certainly  to  accommodate  and 
*  make  application  of  what  w^s  spoken  by  a  former,  to  f^  ^is- 

'  tinct   time  and  people .The  ^ectation  of  venturing 
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*  upon  rutarity,  and  of  foreboding  direfal  things  to  kingdosf 
'  and  nations,  may.  besides  its  being  without  sufficient  groand, 
'  proceed  from  some  very  bad  principle  or  other...*—.— ..It  i« 

*  again  as  groundless,  and  may  argue  as  ill  a  mind,  to  prv^ 

*  p%esy  smooth  and  pleasant  things  in  a  time  of  aboundinr 
'  wickedness.  The  safer,  middle  course  is,  without  God*s  express 
'  warrant,  not  to  prophesy  at  all,  but,  as  we  have  opportunitv. 

*  to  warn  and  instruct  men  with  all  meekness  and  long  suffer- 
^  ing,  for  which  the  Lord's  ordinary  messengers  can  never  want 
'  his  warrant.** 

Such  is  the  striking  language  of  Howe  in  reference  to  his 
own  times,  when^  as  it  should  seem,  the  Church  did  not  want 
for  prophets  and  expounders  of  prophecy ; — each  had  a  *  doc* 
'  tnne,*  each  *  a  revelation,'  each  '  an  interpretation,*  as  is 
the  Corinthian  Church  of  old.  In  some  instances,  he  remarks, 
the  prediction  imported  '  more  beat  of  anger,  than  certainty  of 
'  foresight/  being  dictated  by  '  a  wrathful  spirit  that  would 
'  fetch  down  fire  from  heaven.'    i^nd  in  general,  '  the  too  in* 

*  tent  fixing  of  the  thoughts  upon  any  supposable  events  in  this 
'  world,  argues  at  least  a  narrow,  carnal  mind.'  No  one  will 
suspect  this  great  man  to  have  been  an  indifferent  or  nniotel- 
ligent  observer  of  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  still  less  to  have 
been  deficient  in  a  devout  regard  for  every  [)art  of  the  sacred 
volume*  But  he  had  witnessed  the  prejudicial  effects  of  that 
SDiritual  astrology  which  would  interpret  the  Apocalypse  after 
tne  manner  of  Moore's  Almanack,  and  keep  men  '  standing  at 
'  f^  gazef  expecting  what  should  be  the  height  of  the  French 
'  monarchy  or  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  or  of  this  or 
'  that  particular  oerson  now  on  the  stage,  —the  sure  symptom 
of  a  '  sickly  mina.'  He  speaks  of  some  persons  in  that  day, 
to  whom   the   prophetical  parts  of  Scripture  were  '  of  more 

•  grateful  savour  than  the  preceptive  part.'    •  Men  may  be 

•  muah  inclined,'  he  remarks,  *  to  make  such  a  use  even  of 

•  Scripture  prophecies,  as  to  feed  this  distemper'  of  their 
minds.f  On  these  grounds,  he  deprecated  the  prophetical 
speculations  in  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  indulge ;  and  more 
especially,  the  rashness  with  which  some  persons  made  their 

•  prepossessed  fancy  the  interpreter'  of  unfulfilled  prophecy, 
'  drayiring  It  down  to  the  little  particularities  of  the  time  and 

•  place  wherem  they  lived,'  and  the  peremptoriness  with  which 
they  contended  for  their  doubtful  applications,  tUl  the  event 
proved  them  mistaken.  '^ 

These  remarks,  commg  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  theolo- 

^ 

!  ?5^*ij?  "  ?«'««»«^«  Tmw."    Howe't  WorlM.  vol.  Ir. 
t  Wotkf,  ▼01.  IT,  pp.  S66, 7. 
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gianSf  and  one  of  the  saintltest  of  men,  mav  pombly  enforce  a 
degree  of  attention  which  would  scarcely  be  yielded  to  any 
observations  of  ours.  Had  Howe  lived  in  the  present  d^y,  he 
would  not,  we  imaginei  have  found  /ess  occasion  for  his  admo* 
nitory  observa-tions  now,  than  he  did  then.  Can  there  be  a 
more  striking  contrast  than  is  afforded  by  the  very  title  of  Mr. 
Irving's  volumes,  and  that  of  the  treatise  above  referred  to  ?— 

*  Babylon  and  Infidelity  foredoomed  of  God/—*  The  Re- 
'  deeroer*s  Tears  wept  over  lost  souls.*  ^  It  was,  apparently, 
after  reading  some  such  *  furious  imprecations*  as  are  scattered 
through  Mr.  Irving's  pages,  that  the  illustrious  Author  sat  down 
to  the  composition  or  that  pathetic  and  masterly  discourse. 

On  one  point,  however,  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  agree  with  Mr« 
tlo we ;*  namely,  that ''it  were  the  work  of  another  prophet, 
'  certainly  to  accommpdate  and  make  application  of  what  was 
'  spoken  Iby  a  former  prophet.'  tie  is  aWare,  that  the  authori- 
tative interpretation  ot  unfulfilled  prophecy  would  as  much  re- 
quire the  eift  of  prophetic  inspiration,  as  its  first  delivery  did. 
He  modestly  disclaims  for  himself  any  such  high  pretehsions, 
not  deeming  himself '  worthy  to  have  r«vea&(l  to  bim  the  im-. 
'  portant  truths'  contained  in  his  discourse.  That  revelation 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  his  friend  and  master,  Hatley  Frere, 
Esq.,  in  whose  Divine  inspiration  be  seems  as  firm  a  believer  as 
Dr.  Reece  was  in  the  mission  of  the  Prophetess   Joanna. 

*  Only/  he  adds,  '  the  Lord  aeeourUed  me  worthy  to  receive  ihe 
^  faitn  of  those  things  which  he  had  first  made  known  to  you  his 

*  more  worthy  servant.*  Our  readers  wiH  see  in  how  delicate  a 
predicament  we  are  placed.  If  we  should  hesitate  lo  receive 
the  Apocalypse  according  to  Hatley,  we  must  submit  to  be 
stigmatized  as  those  whom  the  Lord  has  not  accounted  worthy 
to  receive  the  faith  of  this  new  revelation.  We  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  criticising  the  writings  of  a  prophet,  at  disputing 
what  the  Lord  has  made  known*  Whatever  Dr.  Thomson  may 
allege,  to  the  contrary,  we  have  no  love  for  any  apocryphal 
Scriptures.  But  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  rejection  of  a  new 
book  of  inspiration  would  involve  greater  guilt  than  receiving 
the  book  of  Maccabees  into  the  Canon.  Mr.  Irving,  however, 
whose  warm  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  uncanonical  books 
is  well  known,  supports  Mr.  Frere  in  his  opinion  that  the 
Apocryphal  book  or  Bsdraa  is  inspired. 

^  *  And  now  if  I  should  have  recourse  to  a  book  not  reckoned  cano* 
nical,  and  not  worthy,  on  account  of  its  manifest  interpolations,  to  be 
so  reckoned,  it  is  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  evidence 
which  one  particular  vision  brings  to  its  own  divinity,  nor  to  shut  my 
ayes  upon  the  light  which  it  casts,  not  only  upon  the  time  of  the  end 
concerning  which  we  now  treat,  but  upon  the  whole  eventful  history 

R  2  ^ 
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«f  DaniePs  iburth  beftst,  thfougb  all  the  periods  of  iu  wicked 
ttiaey.    The  vision  hath  been  already  referred  to,  and  is  contained  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  diapten  of  the  second  book  of  Eadras....^ 
A  prophecy  is  its  own  evidence*  and  let  this  one  speak  &r  itself/ 

Vol.  II.  p.  36. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Irving's  exposition,  it  speaks  more  plainly 
than  any  one  of  the  canonical  books,  and  Esdras  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  far  inore  highly  favoured  revealer  of  secrets, 
than  his  '  Brother  Daniel.'  We  have,  first  of  all,  under  the 
symbol  of  the  twelve  wings,  the  twelve  Csesars  ;  next,  *  rapidly 
^  but  graphically  sketched,  the' condition  of  the  Roman  empire 
'  from  the  time  of  the  Caesars  till  the  middle  time  ;"  then, 
Charlemagne,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

• 

*  France,  therefore,  which  is  the  head  in  the.  midst,  Rome  bdn^  oii 
the  right  hand,  and  Austria  upon  the  lefl,  (for  the  rest  of  ibo  sub- 
sidiary kingdoms  are  already  devoured,)  awakens  first  into  the  govern* 
Aient  of  the  eagle,  and  being  joined  by  the  other  two  heads,    aeiseth 

Spain  and  Portugal,  the  last  of  the  feathers.... This  sovereign  bead 

was  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  wont  to  consider  himself  as  the  succeaaor 
^f  Charlemagne.' 

*  \  Such,'  be  remarks  in  conclusion,  '  is  the  vision  wbick 
'  Esdras  had  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the  last  2000  yemrs 
^  o(  its  duration  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  much    tnfar^ 

*  maiion  is  given  in  U,  and  how  exact  ia  iis  accomplishma^,  it 
\  may  well  justify  us  in  having  spent  a  portion  of  this  disconrBe 
'  in  addii^g  it  to  the  other  lights  which  we  are  endeavooriiiff  to 
'  bring  to  bear  upon  the  times  which  are  yet  to  mn.*  Tbos, 
although  Mr.  Jrviog  is  so  tolerant  as  not  to  insist  upon  it  ss  a 
necessary  article,  of  faith,  that  we  should  receive  the  ptopbe- 
cies  of  fisdras  as  canonical,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no  nesi* 
taiion  in  acknowledging  their  genuineness  and  '  divinity,*  be* 
l^eving  them  to  have  been  both  given  by  Inspiration  and  mi- 
raculously  accomplished. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  confess,  that,  had  not  tlie  matter  been 
made  known  to  Mr.  Frere,  and  the  fulfilment  of  tbe  prediction 
been  made  so  plain  by  Mr.  Irvfo^  we  should  have  been  dis* 
posed  to  rank  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Ezra  somewhat  below 
those  of  Nostradamus.  Not  being  acquainted  with  any  means 
of  detecting  the  alleged  •  interpolations,'  we  should  have  been 
led  to  infer,  that  this  book,  which  professes  to  have  been 
written  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  was  certainly  composed  by 
a  writer  who  had  seen  the  New  Testament.  From  a  number 
of  parallel  passages,  as  Arnold  remarks,  '  it  seems  necessary 
to  conclude,  either  that  Jesus  Christ  aad  his  apostles  copied 
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'  from  heac«»  or  that  this  writer  transciibe^  largely  from  the 
'  other.  It  seems  ipost  probable/  ados  the  learned  Commeiw. 
tator^  '  that  the  Author  was  a  Jew  converted  to  Christianity,: 
'  who.  in  hopes  of  converting  others,  composed  this  work. 
'  under  the  name  of  a  writer  for  whom  the  Jews  had  the  high- 

*  est  esteem.'*  Indeed,  were  we  to  suppose  these  prophecies, 
to  be  genuine,  they  would  be  by  tar  the  moat  remarkaole  for. 
explicitness  of  any  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  not  being 
cited  by  any  inspired  writer  (excjspt  Mr.  Frere)  would  be  wholly, 
unaccountable.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  Saint 
Matthew  was  acquainted  with  the  following  scriptures  ?  /  Thea 
'  said  I  unto  the  angel,  What  young  person  is  it  that  crowneth 
'  them  and  giveth  tnem  palms  in  their  bands  ?  So  he  answeyred, 
'  and  said  unto  me,  It  is  the  Son  of  God,  whom  they  .  have^ 

*  confessed  in  the  world.*  (2  Esd.  ii.  46,  7).    '  For  my  son, 

*  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  with  those  that  be  with  him,  and  they 
'  that  remain  shall  rejoice  with  him  four  hundred  years.  Aflter. 
'  these  years  shall  my  son  Christ  die,  and  all  men  that  hava 
'  life.'.  (2  Esd.  vii.  28, 9).  Mr.  Irving  tells  us,  that  a  prophecy 
is  its  own  evidence ;  and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  internal 
evidence  is  decisive  enough.  To  speak  of  interpolations,  ia 
absurd :  the  whole  book  is  one  homogeneous  tissue  of  fiction 
and  imposture. 

Our  readers,  then,  will  probably  support  us  in  the  inference, 
that  the  prophetical  character  of  the  hook  of  Esdras  is  not 
^mong  the  important  truths  which  the  Lord  has  '  revealed*  to 
Mr.  Frere.  That  gentleman,  however,  entitled  his  volume, 
**  A  Combined  View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  and 
"  St.  John,  shewing  that  all  the  prophetic  Writings  are  formed 
*'  upon  one  Plan.  Here,  canonical  and  aoocryphal  Scrip- 
tures are  boldly  intermingled  in  the  very  title-page.  Mr.  Ir 
ving  has  been  more  prudent,  without  being  more  consistent. 
How  is  it  that  a  hue  and  cry  has  not  been  raised  iagainst  thesQ 
philapocrypbists  for  such  papistical  and  heretical  doings?  Had 
an  Eclectic  Reviewer  but  hinted  at  such  a  thing  as  the  inspira- 
tion  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  the  whole  country  would 
have  rung  with  the  cry  of.  The  Canon  is  in  danger. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Frere,  to  remark,  that  he  is  not  responsible 


*  Arnold  on  the  Apocrypha.  4to.p.660.  The  learned  Author 
supposes  the  Pseudo  Esdras  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  the  first 
heathen  persecution.  At  chap.  v.  verse  4.,  the  angel  is  made  to  say : 
^  If  the  Most  High  srant  thee  to  live,  thou  shalt  aee  after  the  third 
trumpet f**  &c.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  whence  this  phrase  was  bor- 
rowed  I  But  a  still  more  obvioqs  plagiarism  occurs  in  chap.  ii.  versd 
4%  ftc^  taken  from  Rev.  viL  ' 
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for  the  ridiculoas  light  in  which  his  eloquent  friend's  indis-; 
cretion  has  placed  him.    He  puts  forth  no  claims  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet,   but  writes  like  a  modest  and   pious, 
though  visionary  man.      His  errors  of  judgement,  however, 
^e  should  have  thought  sufficiently  numerous  and  palpable,  to 
deter  any  man  of  sound  mind  from  implicitly  nurrenderiug  him* 
self  to  such  a  guide ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  his  raising  the  pre- 
tended prophecies  of  Esdras  to  a  level  with  those  of  Daniel 
and  St.  John, — an  indication  of  a  radical  want  of  judgement 
at  the  very  outset, — many  of  his  expository  reveries  are  so  wild 
and  puerile,  and  some  of  them  so  very  exceptionable,  as  to 
render  the  tendency  of  his  volume,  though  not  its  design, 
extremely  questionable.*    Mr.  Irving  confesses,  that  when  oe 
first  met  with  Mr.  Frere,  he  was  completely  ignorant  on  the 
subject  of  the   Prophecies ;  and  we  may  admire   the  simple- 
hearted  ingenuousness  with  which,  '   as  became  one  that  is 
'  ignorant  towards  his  teacher,*  he  *  received  without  cavilling' 
the  whole  scheme  and   substance  of  the   Author's  Interpreta- 
fions.    But  a  little  less  rashness  and   dogmatism  than  are  ex- 
hibited in  his  pages,  would   have  become  a  novice  in  these 
studies.    We  admit  that  Mr.  Irving,  if  hot  more  '  worthy,'  is 
in  some  respects  wiser  than  his  teacher ;  yet,  he  goes  beyond 
him  in  credulity.    Mr.  Frere  only  believes  in  the  prophecies  of 
Esdras  :  Mr.  Irving  vouches  for  the  revelations  made  to  Mr. 
Frere ;  and  he  is  willing,  apparently,  that  his  own  qualifications 
as  an  expositor  of  prophecy  should  be  estimated   by  this  sig- 
Dal  display  of  easy  faitn  and  infirmity  of  judgement.    We  are 
nnfeignedly  sorry  that  he  should  have  exhibited  himself  in  this 
light.    It  IS  said  of  Saul,  that  he  was  a  goodly  person  :  '*  from 
the  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  peo« 
pie  ;**  yet,  great  was  the  general  surprise   when  he  appeared 
among  the  prophets.    "  And  they  said.  What  is  this  that  is 
come  unto  the  son  of  Kish  .^'    Mr.  Irving's  appearance  among 
the  expounders  of  prophecy  is  in  like  manner  adapted  to  pro« 
yoke  an  application  of  the  well-known  proverb — '  Is  Saul  also 
'  among  die  prophets  ?^  Most  assuredly  he  is  oul  of  his  element. 
A  man  of  Mr.  Irving's  powers  of  mind  could  not  produce  a 
ivork  absolutely  worthless,  and  the  present  volumes  will  not 

•  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  VII.  (N.  S.)  p.  488.    This  genlle- 
roan  finds  in  Dan.  xi.^  the  overthrow  of  tlie  French  monarchy.  Bona- 

K*te'»  campaign  in  Italy,  the  destructioo  of  the  French  fleet  by 
rd  Nel^ooy  and  the  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet  in  1801,  Stc  Ste* 
He  makes  the  British  nation  to  be  the  H4<,0(X)  sealed  ones,  Rev.  vii.« 
the  14f,000  palm-bearing  virgins,  Rev.  xiv.,  and  *  the  Holy  Cove* 
9  paiit*  of  Paoicl.    W^  refer  to  hk  first  edition. 
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W  found  wanting  in  splendid  passages  of  declamatory  and 
bortatory  eloquence.  Much  unquestionable  truth  and  season- 
able admonition  are  Mended  with  his  fanciful  interpretations 
^  and  minatory  fulroinations,  in  which  he  not  only  professes  to 
,  have  deciphered  the  scroll  of  prophecy,  but  would  seem  to 
have  seizea  upon  the  Apocalyptic  trumpet,  and  to  have  merged 
the  feelings  of  a  man  in  the  stern  commission  of  a  destroying 
angeL 

As  a  specimen  of  his  style^  we  give  the  conclusion  of  his 
seventh  *  fytte/ 

*  But  before  concludinf^  this  and  the  former  part,  I  beg,  for  what 
hath  been  set  forth  therein,  to  apolocize,  to  the  tofl  and  efibroiaate 
spirit  of  this  generation  of  saints,  whose  untempered  edge  I  must  oft 
have  injured-^and  to  the  political  and  expedient  spirit  of  this  gene> 
ration  of  saints,  whose  seal  for  parliamentary  questions  I  most  oft 
have  taken  aback — and  to  every  spirit  of  loving-kindness  for  the  eno* 
mies  of  Christ,  and  of  compromise  with  the  powers  of  this  present 
world,  to  whom  my  discourse  ontst  have  been  like  sail  and  worm* 
wood.    To  all  such  spirits,  sorely  tried  by  the  above  discourse,  I  have 
my  apology  to  make»  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  this  stroke  of 
doom  ;^wnich  I  make  by  referring  them  back  to  the  history  and 
enumeration  which  I  made  of  God's  former  dealings  with  the  impeni* 
tent  generations  of  men  since  the  world  began ;  therewith  preparing 
the  way  to  the  unwelcome  strain  which  I  had  to  sing.    But  if  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  analogy  of  the  doings  of  the  Lord,  nor 
Interpret  bis  future  purposes  by  the  past,  then  I  have  in  tlte  next 
place  to  make  thu  other  apologv  for  the  onsavourr  discourse  i— that 
It  sticketh  dose  to  the  letter  or  the  word  of  God,  not  magni^ing 
that  which  the  holy  and  true  word  hath  to  the  utmost  roagnined ; 
nor  imwnio^  in  more  terrible  forms,  that  scenery  of  destruction, 
which  the  Spirit  of  truth  hath  exhausted  the  whole  machinery  of 
terrible  imaginations  to  body  forth.    But,  if  they  will  not  take  these 
my  two  good  and  sufficient  apologies— -if  they  will  not  be  enlightened 
by  the  past  history  of  truth,  natural  and  revealed,  nor  give  ear  to 
the  perpetual  voice  of  prophecy  since  the  world  began;  what  do 
these  dreamers  of  poetical  and  sentimental  fiincies— these  good*na* 
tared  despoilers  of  Christian  charity,  whereof  they  aiect  toe  reve» 
rence,  say  to  the  awful  and  overwhelming  debt  of  justice,  which  the 
enemies  of  Christ  and  his  Church  have  contracted  upon  their  unbe- 
lieving and  persecuting  heads  ?    Or  is  Christ  a  king  no  more,  and 
hath  he  forgotten  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people  ?    And  is  God  no 
more  a  man  of  war,  and  bath  the  Lord  of^hosu  ceased  to  be  his 
name }    And  shall  his  dealings  with  his  saints  no  longer  be  justified 
in  their  sbht,  and  in  the  sbht  of  all  the  heathen  round  about  I  And* 
what  I  shall  he  allow  his  chudren  to  be  captive  fbr  ever,  and  for  ever 
to  hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  and  mourn  for  Zion  which  is 
desolate  ?    Shall  the  remnant  which  still  remaineth  scattered  amoogss 
the  nation^  and  oppressed  with  scorn  and  crueltyt  remain  a  despised 
and  rejected  people?    And  shall  the  names  with  which  they  rail 
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agabst  us»  not  be  written  i^inst  thetn,  and  the  eril  measure* 
they  served  out,  be  retamed  upon  their  own  heads,  and  their 
nigs  return  into  their  oirn  throats,  and  their  prosperity  perish,  and 
all  their  glory  and  their  strength  be  scattered  like  chaff  l»efore  the 
wmd  ?    Then  hath  the  l^rd  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  and  hia  cove- 
nant is  ne  longer  sure  ;  and  there  is  no  more  a  Judge  over  all  the 
earth|  who  doeth  righteously.    Call  they  this  hardness  of  heart  I 
that  the  wicked  should  perish.    Call  they  this  unmerciful  ?  that   tbe 
nations  which  forget  Grod,  should  be  cast    into  hell.    What  wmtld 
these  sofl-hearted  fools  ?     Tliat  God'should  cease  to  be  holy  ?    l^hat 
Christ  should  cease  to  be  the  manifestation  of  love  and  holioeas   io 
kissing  communion ;  of  mercy  and  justice  in  sweetest  accordaaoy  • 
that  tne  Holy  Spirit  should  cease  from  being  named  Holy,  and  TnM« 
and  Comforter  ?  tliat  there  should  be  no  separate  people— h»o  otxXvsa, 
or  elected  Church  ?  no  apostate  and  perishing  vrorla  ?  all  things  re« 
turned  to  chaos  again,  all  things  confused  and  intermingled  ?     As 
the  Lord  liveth  and  hath  testified  for  what  he  liveth,  they  are  mo* 
ranti  and  blind,  and  foolish,  and  wicked,  who  pervert  the  minii  of 
men  with  such  wretched  imagiaings  of  short^i|^ted  goodniatttre,  of 
all  toleratiag  injustice. 

*  To  the  soul  of  every  truly  spiritual  man,  who  hath  been  made  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  there  is  nothing  but  the  most  blinded 
error  and  ill-directed  spirit  ia  that  puling  pi^,  which  siglieth,  and 
weepeth,  and  maketh  lamentation  over  the  poor  souls  whom  the 
papal  superstition  doth  oppresSf  and  whom  the  son  of  infidelity  doth 
gall  unto  the  death ;  but  while  it  sighs,  and  weeps,  and  makes  its 
pitiful  lamentations  over  the  captive  and  imprisoned  souls,  will  lift  no 
voice  of  hatred  and  rebuke,  utter  no  withering  curses,  and  bring  no 
effectual  blow  against  those  evil  powers  which  have  caught  the  earner 
in  their  iniquities,  and  by  their  iniquities  continue  to  secure  thcoi  ia 
their  fearful  hold.    If  they  have  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
the  all-prevalency  of  bis  kingdom,  why  da  they  not  set  the  battle  in 
array  against  theae  his  enemies,  who  maintain  so  mighty   a  head 
against  nim  ?     As  I  live,  it  is  because  I  love  the  sods  of  men,  that  I 
hate  these.oppressors  of  the  souls  of  men.    If  the  life  of  the  soul 
were  not  dear  in  my  sight,  I  would  not  be  moved  with  horror  against 
those  who  consume  souls  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.    If  the 
liberty  of  tlie  aoul  were  not  glorious,  I  would  not  thus  be  grieved  by 
the  captivity  of  so  many  milUoaa,  or  nyoice  that  tlte  day  of  tlieir  re- 
demption draweth  nigh.    TJie  Lord  judge  between  me  and  those 
soft-hearted  cmtimists,  if  I  love  not  <tbe  seuls  of  men  better  than 
they ;  and  endeavour  to  frame  my  discourse  according  to  His  word, 
more  exactly  than  they.     Bat  if  I  utter  aay  malice  to  the  person  of 
any  roan,  or  wish  any  wish  but  redemption  to  any  man,  while  I  hate 
the  om»ressors,  and  rqjoice  that  their  rod  is  to  be  seaoon  •broken,  the 
Lord  forgive  map  for  I  mean  it  not  so,  and  do  only  desire  to  be  the 
mouth  of  his  holy  oropheta,  who  have  pro^ihesied  since  the  vmld 
began,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whose  testimony  is  the  spirit  af 
^prophecy. 

'  Thvsc.apologies  for  that  which  I  have  set  forth  conceniiiv  Urn 
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Im  cilHlMalw  «f  diTwe  wrath»  I  iBAke  at  to  •  generatiofi  oTZion't 
childmi,  whose  travail  in  the  prophecj-  it  anall,  and  who«e  faith  of- 
k  is  therefore  faint ;  who  have  forsaken  the  proBsiaes  which  God  hath 
given  them,  and  are  leaning  unto  the  hroken  reed  of  scate-policy  and 
power*  and  look  for  their  salvation  from  ungodly  and  unbelieving 
atatesmen.  of  whom  many  will  be  found  theniMlves  underlaying  the 
captivity  of  superstition,  on  the  wide-spread  sore  of  infidelity.    Bu| 
the  tnie  apology  is  to  teach  them  what  this  battle  of  Arroageddoo 
ia,  if  indeed  they  will  be  taught  (  which  I  count  to  be  no  less  than  th# 
last  crisis  of  the  strife  between  good  and  evil  vrhich  hath  been  waged 
upou  the  earth  ainoe  the  world  begao,  whereof  the  event  u  to  deter* 
■une»  whether  Satan  or  Christ  shall  have  iu  and  hold  it  for  ever ; 
wlien  in  their  true  aense  and  full  signifioancy^  aU  the  promises  madf 
to  the  saints,  which  have  but  budded^  or  shewn  tender  and  delicate 
shoou,  shall  flourish  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon*  and  all  the  prophe^ 
des  fdly  ripened,  shall  shed  fruit  every  where ;  and  Urn  weary  vay« 
worn  Church  shall  begin  to  enter  into  rest,  aad  its  labours  be  accom* 
plisbed;  and  Canaan  shall  no  lonser  be  m  figure*  and  Christ's  kii^ 
dom  shall  no  hmger  ben  figure*  tne  resurrection  ahaU  no  longer  oa 
an  expeetation,  but  a  reality ;  and  there  can  be  no  more  scepticiimt 
when  the  Aithful  people  are  sfeMdiog  in  their  lots«-*Abrahami  Isaacs 
and  Jacob*  and  aU  the  Jalriawha— Job^  David*  and  Daniel*  and  all 
the  Praoheta.    And  let  no  man*  eaUing  himself  a  Cbrittiao*  go  t# 
aickcn  ilie  life  of  theae  coadusiona  tnm  ihe  faithful  word  of  God» 
by  tua  puling  aentimeni  oonoeoning  thia  miserable  earthy  and  Us  da* 
aire  fee  eaeape  fram  it  as  last  as  may  be.    Who  art  thou  i  a  man  i  that 
apeaketh  ao  af  thia  aarth*  aa  replaim  whidi  the  Lord  of  glory  caane 
dowB*  and  «aa  a  deapisad  and  rajeclad  servant  ?    AjdmI  what  are  thy 
aentimenu*  Uiou  fidlen  re^la*  ta  sat  them  up  aaaiaat  the  true  and 
latilifnl  book  of  God ;  which*  forsooth,  thou  wilt  foredose*  because 
thou  hast  a  sentiment  {    Perish  thy  sentiment*  whidi  thus  veileth  one 
word  of  the  everlasting  truth.    Of  which*  before  one  ioCa  shall  pass* 
iMaven  and  eanh*  and  thou  loo*  witfi  all  thy  aealiment*  shall  lika- 
wise  paaa.    Bat  if  thau  wilt  bring  thymaagaa  mind*  and  more  aMa- 
gre  faidi  im  take  a  Bonaaatfa  thaoght  iipan  the  eubiect*  idlt  thou 
please  to  answer  ma  this  i|ue8tian«--lf  thia  earth  was  deemed  of  God 
worthy  to  be  the  place  of  the  contest  between  Christ  and  Satan*  why 
should  it  not  be  worthy  to  be  the  place  of  the  triumph  ?    If  sainta 
are  regenerated  on  earthy  and  on  earth  maintainied  in  their  warfare, 
whv  on  earth  should  they  not  have  the  rest  and  the  victory  f    Thou 
and  thy  sentimentality  are  hateful  to  God*  and  pitiful  in  the  sight  of 
true  and  sufficient  reaaon. 

<  But  besides  this  childish  sentiment  of  the  mind*  Hhen  is  another 
of  the  heart  widdy  prevalent  in  the  Ch«roh»  (if  I  might  call  that 
hetefogeneoos  mixture  of  worldly  4aisdom  and  divine  wisdom*  of 
human  ftndes  and  fiuthAd  dccCainea*  of  Csrm  and  expediency,  by  %lm 
hdy  mune  of  Chnreh*)  that  these  jadgemenis  of  the  Lord  upon  tl^ 
beatfaeo*  aad  upan  the  papd  aafeions*  are  not  to  be  spoken  in  charita- 
ble aan ;  and  thai  the  man  who  broacheth  such  doctrines*  is  a  hard- 
•hearted  laaatic*  and  bUnded  apaatle  of  hia  own  naUciouancia.    Y^ 


teDder-hearted  objectors  to  God's  most  righteous  judgeneiits,  w 
M)[  J^»  to  the  holocaust  of  a  generation  at  the  deluge  f  what,  to  the 
smiang  of  Egypt's  fir8t4x>rn  of  nisn  and  beast  ?  what,  to  the  root-and- 
branch  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  ?  and  to  Saul's  catling 
off,  because  he  spared  any  creature  of  Amalek  which  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  i     And  what  say  you  to  the  iive  city-Aills  of  oMen, 
who  were  consumed  with  fire  Irom  heaven  ?     And  what  say  yon  of 
all  the  burdens  of  the  prophets?      Nineveh  had  but  sixty  days  Ibr 
repentance.    These  nations  haTe  had  almost 2000 Teaia.    Oh!  ImC 
the  Lord  will  not  send  such  as  you  to  do  his  errands !     Fear  not  that 
your  tender  hearts  will  be  wounded.     Ye  who  cannot  hear  hia  asca* 
sages,  shall  not  know  hb  works.    Now,  was  not  Jesus  of  Naaareth  as 
tender  as  you,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  yet^brought  on  it  that  dfr* 
Struction  which  maketh  the  ear  still  to  tingle.    Weep,  yea,  weep ; 
and  because  you  pity,  cr)r  aloud  like  Jonah.     It  is  a  weighty  oom- 
mission,  but  nee  not  from  it,  ye  who  bear  the  name  of  propnets;  lest 
the  Lord  overtake  you  in  the  way,  or  swift  destruction  overtake  you. 
Ye  lovers  of  jfour  natural  tastes,  and  your  natural  feelings,  more  thoa 
of  the  revelation  of  God  1    Ye  disbelievers  of  his  holmess  and  his 
truth !    Ye  intolerant  tnduleers  of  heresy,  and  the  arch  herede !     Ye 
disguised  lovers  of  the  mother  of  harlots  1    Fear  greatly— 4ear  I  any, 
lest  ye  be  overwhelmed  with  her.    But  take  not  on  you  the  name  of 
God's  prophets,  call  younelves  no  longer  preachers  of  Christy  if  ve 
dare  not  declare  his  tearful  messaaes.    Let  others  stand  forth  to  be 
the  videttes  of  the  camp,  the  watcnmen  of  the  holy  city,  if  ye  will 
eneak  fiivourable  words,  and  hold  out  signals  of  peace  to  the  enemy. 
The  promises  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  ye  shall  uot  enter  into  his 
rest,  by  means  of  unbelief.    Fear,  fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  yoo 
of  entering  in,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  fail  short.' 

VoL  IL  pp.  2S1— 4a 

,    We  have  beard  it  observed,  that  Mr.  Irving  has  aouoded  a 
faithfiil  alarm,  but  that  there  ia  a  crack  in  hia  trumpet,  which 

} rives  a  harshneaa  to  ita  aoonda.  Tbia  waa  meant  aa  no  no* 
riendly  criticiam,  nor  do  we  know  that  we  can  atate  the  caae 
more  correctly.  ^  The  misfortune  ia,  that  thoae  who  aland  moat 
in  need  of  warning,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  more  atnick  with 
the  dismal  harshness  of  its  notes,  than  arrested  by  their  import. 
Mr.  Irving  has  not  the  art  of  making  himself  forgotten  in  his 
mesaage.  His  very  sentences  are  all  thrown  into  attitudes,  and 
his  mannerism  ateala  away  the  attention  from  his  matter.  For 
instance,  when  we  find  a  speaker  or  a  writer  introducing  a  state- 
ment or  opinion  with  a  aoiemn  adjuration  in  the  very  langDaee 
of  the  Deitv  himaelf— '  A$  I  Im,'  or  in  the  words  of  the 
Saviour,  '  Verily,  ^^trUy,  I  my  mtio  yoa,*— the  revolting  im- 

{propriety  of  the  phraseology  destroys  all  confidence  in  the 
udgementof  the  individual,  and  bars  the  mind  against  hia 
communication.  In  auch  a  case,  there  is  noting  between  im- 
plicitly submitting  to  the  man  as  a  Divinely  commiaaioned 
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teacher,  and  wonderine  after  him  aa  a  theological  empiric. 
These  remarks  may  be  deemed  severe ;'  we  mean  them  to  be  so. 
But,  whether  Mr.  Irving  may  rank  us  with  the  righteous  or 
noty  it  18  in  kindness  that  we  would  smite  him  for  such  aberra- 
tions as  these,  which  are  the  more  severely  to  be  deprecated,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  unworthy  of  his  talents,  inconsistent  with 
his  piety,  and  tend  greatly  to  diminish  his  usefulness. 

Mr.  Irvine's  scheme  of  interpretation,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessaiy  minutely  to  analyse,  since  it  is  confessedly  borrowed. 
Partly  on  this  account,  we  have  suffered  his  volumes  to  remain 
so  long  unnoticed  ;  and  partly,  because  it  is  both  an  ungracious 
and  a  disagreeable  part  of  our  official  duty,  to  hold  up  to  de- 
served condemnation  Uie  pernicious  indiscretions  of  innuential 
and  pious  men.  The  general  subiect  of  the  publications  before 
us  is,  however,  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  which  we 
ahould  rejoice  to  see  competently  treated ;  and  although  we 
are  conscious  of  being  able  to  contribute  but  in  a  humble  de- 
gree to  clear  up  its  difficulties,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this 
occasion  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote and  to  direct  further  inquiry. 

What  is  the  design  of  Prophecy  ?  Mr.  Irving  states  it  to  be 
twofold, '  according  to  the  character  of  those  to  whom  the 
'  revelation  is  given — the  World  or  the  Church.' 

*  When  the  revelation  is  made  to  the  princes,  cities,  or  nations  of 
the  world,  as  by  Balaam  to  the  Kins  of  Moab,  by  Jonah  to  Nineveh, 
and  by  the  dreams  which  Daniel  iuterpreted,  to  Nebuchadneszar 
king  of  Babylon ;  the  great  end  in  view  is,  to  teach  their  wicked  and 
rebellious  hearts,  that  **  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kiogdoro  of 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will :"  and  along  with  this 
lesson  of  God*s  personality  and  power,  to  teach  this  other  lesson  of 
his  holy  providenoe,  that  unless  tbc^  humble  their  prkle  sad  repeni 
of  their  wickedness,  th^  shall  fed  the  rod  of  his  anger,  sndihefieroe- 
aessafhisfieiy  indignation*  But,  when  the  revelation  is  brought 
ttoto  the  Church,  as  ci  Uie  flood  to  Noah,  of  the  promised  seed  to 
Abraham,  of  the  seventy  weeks  to  Daniel  in  the  nouse  of  his  cap- 
tivity, of  the  revelation  to  John  in  the  place  of  his  exile ;  the  blessed 
end  which  God  hath  m  view  is,  to  reward  the  faith  of  his  servants, 
and  to  refresh  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  Church,  and  to  assure  Israel 
his  inheritance,  that  however  the  heathen  may  ra^,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed,  his  faithful- 
ness shall  never  depart,  nor  his  watchfuloess  fail,  from  those  who 
have  chosen  him  for  their  trust.'    VoL  L  pp.  IS,  14. 


To  this  view  of  the  twofold  end  of  Prophecjr*  we  should  not 
much  object,  had  Mr,  Irving  classified  toe  Divine  predictions 
as  consisiting  of  threatenings  and  promises,  instead  of  making 
the  distiuctioa  turn  upon  the  description  or  cla«a  of  persona  to 
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wbomtbey  were  speoiftB^lIy  addressed.    For  this 
tion,  there  is  no  Scriptural  warrant;  and  the  examples  adduced 
prove  as  much.  The  tbreatenings  of  God  are  often  add  reeled  to 
Lis  Church,  while  the  promises  of  his  mercy  are  held    out  to 
the  World.    Thus,  with  regard  to  the  revelntion  of  the  flood  to 
Ifoah,  or  rather  by  Noah  to  that  generation,  it  ia  aaid»    that 
"  Noah,  b^ing  warned  by  God/'  was  "  move4  with  /ear  to  pre- 
''•pare  an  ark  for  the  saving  of  his  house."  (Heb«  xi.  7,)      Hor 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  awful  9iessage  to  reward  bia  faith  or 
to  refresh  his  spirit.    Again  ;  th^  revelation  to  John  ia  the  Ue 
of  PatmoB  opens  with  a  series  of  predictive  warnings,  addressed, 
not  to  the  world,  but  to  the  Church,  and  bavipg  for  their  de- 
sign that  very  end  which   Mr.  Irving  would  restrict  to  revela- 
tions made  to  the  princes  and  nations  of  the  world.    Beside* 
whichf  many  of  the  predictions  which  would  fall  under  his  first 
class,  were  exclusively  addressed  to  God's  chosen  people. 

The  Author  subsequently  distinsuisbes  Prophecy  into  two 
kinds :  '  Discursive  Prophecy,  or  the  shewing  lorth  of  the  par- 
'  poses  of  God  respecting  the  World  and  the  Church  ;*  and 
'  Prophetic  History,  or  the  same  purposes  diges^d  into  a  osr- 
'  rative  of  coming  eventa,  drawn  up  with  reference  to  time  end 
'  place ;'  of  which  the  <mJv  instances  are  stated  to  be  the  books 
or  Daniel  and  John.  Of  these  two  kinds,  we  are  told,  '  the  His- 
'  torical  are  for  the  wise,  the  DisQursiv^  for  (he  unwise ;  those 
'  for  the  learned,  these  for  the  unlearned  of  the  children  of  God/ 
With  this  distinction,  our  readers  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  better 
satisfied.    For,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
book  of  Zechariah  strictly  fall  within  the  second  class,  sccor- 
dine  to  the  Author's  own  definition ;  whereas  1^  allows  noos 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Test,anient  to  be  of  this  kind,  save  the 
book  of  DanieL    Secondly,  a  distinction  which  would  suppose 
the  unequivocally  explicit  prophecy  of  the  Seventy^eireiis  to 
have  been  addressed  only  to  the  wise  and  learned,  and  the 
mysterious  oracles  of  Davtd  and  Isaiah  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  unwise  and  the  unlearned,  can  rest  upon  no  solid  basis 
or  intelligible  principle. 

The  several  ends  and  designs  of  Prophetic  Revelation  must 
be  ascertained  by  attentively  considering  the  specific  character 
of  the  various  communications  which,  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  God  has  vouchsaled  to  .make  by  bis  holy  pro^ 
phets.  That  they  comprise  both  promises  siul  threateDiagi, 
that  they  have  a  twofold  aspect  on  those  who  believed  and 
those  who  despised  the  warning  or  the  promised  blessing,  is  to 
obvious  remark,  but  one  of  too  general  a  nature  to  serve  ut  in 
the  present  discussion.  A  more  important  distinction  it  ob- 
servable between  pndktiam  of  Umttd  and  temporary  iMtrtft, 
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ftd  tho$e  of  a  general  and  iianding  nature.    Of  the  former  kind 
.re  the  prophecies  relating  to  individuals ;  sach,  for  inBtanoe, 
as  the  angelic  annunciation  respecting  Samson,  the  message  to 
Samuel  concerning  Eli,  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  Elijah 
respecting  Afaab,  and  the  predictions  relating  to  Cyrus,  to  Josiah, 
to  Zembbabel,  and  Joshua.    To  this  class  also  we  may  refer 
the  predictions  respecting  nations  and  communities,  which  were 
literally  and  Jinally  fulfilled  in  the  event ;  as  those  respecting 
the  fall  of  Tyre  and  of  Babylon,  the  conquest  and  degradation 
of  Egypt,  the  punishment  of  Moab,  "Edom,  and  Damascus,  and 
oar  Cordis  prediction  respecting  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
With  regard  to  all  these  prophecies,  it  may  be  remarked,  that, 
as  their  object  was  specific,  so,  their  purport  was  unequivocal, 
and  could  not  be  mistaken.    They  concerned  the  present  inte- 
rests of  tbe  individuals  to  whom  they  were  immediately  ad- 
dressed, and  were  obviously  designed  to  excite  and  enable  them 
to  prepare  themselves  beforehand  for  the  arrival  of  the  events 
announced.      The  end  or  such  predictions,  instead  of  being 
'  twofold,'  was  mnltirold,  varyine  infinitely,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  private  nature  and  difierent  beatioe  of  the  pro^ 
phecy.  But,  generally  speaking,  they  were  intended  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  Ood*s  people  in  his  almighty  power  and  righteom 
government,  as  well  as  to  excite  repentance  and  fear  of  the 

Eredicted  judgements,  and  to  enable  those  who  believed  and 
eeded  them  to  avoid  the  calamities  announced.  These  pur^ 
poses,  they  answered  while  unfalfilled.  Subsequently  to  their 
accomplishment,  they  served  sometimes  as  attestations  of  the 
▼eradty  and  Divine  authority  of  tlie  prophet  who  delivered  the 
prediction,  sometimes  as  sanctions  of  the  Divine  commands,  or 
again,  as  standing  monuments  of  tbe  supremacy  of  the  Ood  of 
Israel,  and  evidences  of  the  tme  reli^on.  And,  as  recorded, 
toeether  with  their  accomplishment,  in  the  sacred  writings,  they 
soil  answer,  in  these  respects,  an  important  end.  Their  primary 
design,  however,  was,  in  connexion  with  the  event  following 
close  upon  the  prediction,  (sometimes  only  a  few  years  or 
months,  at  other  times  a  generation  intervening,)  to  promote 
the  same  moral  ends  that  the  ordinary  threatenings  and  pro- 
mises of  tbe  Divine  word,  in  conjunction  with  Ood's  Providential 
dispensations,  are  intended  to  subserve  now.  Mr.  Irving  him* 
self  remarks,  that 

'  Promise  is  nothrog  but  prophecy,  there  being  between  these  no 
dtilersoce,  to  tbe  ends  for  whidi  they  are  given,  in  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  rest,  or  in  the  fruits  which  the  ^th  of  them  produceth 
ia  the  soul*  Or,  if  there  be  s  distinction  between  the  prophecies  snd 
promises^  which  sre  one  in  spirit,  this  u  the  only  distinction ;  that 
tbe  former  bear  the  saoM  relation  to  the  Providence  of  Qod, 
the  latter  bear  to  his  Grace.*    Vol.  I.  p.  19. 
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The  Jews,  in  fact,  bj  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relattoo    to  Je- 
bovab  as  a  people,  were  placed  under  a  Providential  dispensa- 
tion altogether  extraordinary, — a  dispensation  of  Prophecy  mnd^ 
Miracle;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  (prophecy  beings  itaeh' 
a  miracle,)  of  miraculous  communication  and  miraculous  inter- 
position.   The  presdiction  and  the  miracle  were  often   of  very 
private  interest,  as  are  many  of  the  most  remarkable  interpo- 
sitions of  JDivine  Providence  on  behalf  of  individuals  under  the 
present  economy.     What  would  now  pass  for  ordinary  ^od 
private  events  in  domestic  history,  (such  as  the  birth  of  an  ex- 
traordinary child   or  the  recovery  of  the  sick  in  answer  to 
prayer,)  then  partook  of  the  extraordinary  and   mimeoloos 
character  of  the  general  dispensation. 

But,  collaterally  with  these  predictions  of  limited  and  tem- 
porary interest,  and  distinct  n*om  them,  we  find  in  tbe  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  a  connected  chain  of  Prophecy  of  a 
totally  different  character,  marked  hy  its  unity  of  design,  per- 
manent  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  obscure  and  indeter- 
minate import.    This  line  of  prediction  begins  with  the  promise 
of  a  Redeemer  made  to  our  First  Parents ;  a  promise  geoeial, 
mysterious,  and  as-to  the  mode  and  circomstances  of  its  fulfil* 
ment,  wholly  indefinits.     This  revelation  was  subsequently 
enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  its  import  becanie  more  snd 
more  clearly  developed  as  the  time  of  .consummation  drew  on. 
StiU»  in  all  the  varied  reiterations  of  this  grand  promise.  Iron 
Adam  to  Malachi,  the  absence  of  explicitoess,  a  reserve  which 
checked  the  presumption  of  curiosity,  an  enigmatical  phraseo- 
logy which  renders  it  probable  that  even  the  inspired  messenger 
did  not  understand  its  full  import,  are  prominent  features  of 
the  prophetic  discovery.    Indeed,  as  we  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark in  a  former  article*,  those  predictions  which,  since  their 
fulfilment,  approach  the  nearest  to  historical  records  of  past 
facts,  must  nave  been  to  a  Jew  the  most  obscure,  and  seem 
adapted  to  check  and  to  correct,  rather  than  to  excite  tbe 
national  anticipations  of  the  promised  Messiah.    Nor  docs  it 
appear  that  these  prophecies  enabled  tbe  most  attentive  and 
ptous  expectant  of  their  fulfilment  to  prepare  for  the  actual 
event.    "  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer/' was  a  question  which 
not  the  most  enlightened  Jew  was  able  to  answer  or  to  con- 
prehend,  till  the  foretold  event  had  taken  place.    It  is  true, 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  reproached  with  slow-heaited- 

*  Ed.  Rev.  Vol.  xix.  p.  219.  AH.  Gisbome's  Enajs.  Not  \mm^ 
seen  reason  to  change  the  opinions  then  expressed,  we  shall  be  ex« 
cused  for  repeating  in  this  pisoe  the  tenor  of  some  observations  which 
few  of  our  readera,  probably,  will  have  m  recdlection. 
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ness  and  blindness  for  not  recognizing  the  accomplirfment  of 
the  prediction  in  the  event.  But  the  very  reserved  manner  in 
which  our  IjOrd  himself  referred  to  his  approaching  sufferings, 
proves  that  the  design  of  such  reference,  as  well  as  of  the  pre** 
▼ious  prophecies,  was,  that,  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
they  might  remember  "  that  these  things  were  written  of  him; 
"  and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  him.**  (John  xii. 
1 6.)  With  regard  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  Consola- 
tion of  Israel,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  import  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  our 
Lord's  Advent,  was  not  necessary,  and  we  may  therefore  pre- 
sume, was  not  intended ;  since,  without  understanding  some 
of  the  most  important  and  explicit  of  those  predictions,  they 
embraced  the  general  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  and  recognized 
our  Lord  to  be  indeed  the  Son  of  Grod  and  the  King  of  Israel. 
And  that  the  obscurity  of  the  predictions  was  intended  to  veil 
their  meaning,  prior  to  their  fulfilment,  from  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  event,  seems  clearly  inti- 
mated by  the  Apostles.  *'  For,  had  they  known  it,"  says  St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  grand  mystery,  Christ  crucified,  '*  they 
^  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Olory."  (1  Cor.  ii.  8.) 
'«  And  now,  brethren,"  said  St.  Peter,  ''  I  wot  that  through 
"  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers.  But  those 
^  things  which  Ood  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all 
"  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  soffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled.** 
(Acts  iii.  17, 18.)  • 

Surely  it  will  not  be  said,  that  this  whole  series  of  prophetic 
revelations  failed  of  its  pur|>ose«  Yet»  as  they  were  not  under- 
stood by  any  even  of  the  pious  Jews,  they  could  not  contribute 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
event.  They  served,  indeed,  (and  not  the  less  by  their  obscu- 
rity,) to  keep  alive,  and  gradually  to  form  and  to  direct  the 
national  anticipation.  They  were  an  important  part  of  that 
system  of  means  by  which  the  faith  of  the  devout  Jew  was 
confirmed  amid  the  apparent  ruin  of  his  nation  and  the  desola- 
tion of  Zion.  And  it  was  one  important  design  of  the  minor 
series  of  specific  predictions  and  unequivocal  fulfilments,  run- 
ning parallel  witn  the  line  of  prophetic  testimony  respecting 
Messiah,  to  assure  the  Church  of  the  certain  accomplishment 
of  the  grand  promise  made  unto  the  Fathers.  The  unfulfilled 
prophecy  was  attested  by  those  which  were  being  verified 
oefore  their  eyes ;  and  the  whole  series  of  miracles  in  the 


*  The  propbedc  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (Matt.  zti.  39i  40.)  rosy 
be  cited  as  another  insunce  of  prediction  not  intended  to  be  under* 
stood  till  after  the  event. 
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Jewish  history,  as  well  as  the  whole  system  of  types,  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  poioted  to  the  coming  Saviour,  by  confinii- 
ing  the  truth  of  the  progressive,  yet  undeveloped  and  still 
mysterious  revelation. 

But  the  ultimate  object  of  the  prophetic  testimony  vas  not 
answered  till  it  had  been  fulfiUcNd  in  the  manifestation  mnd 
work  of  the  Son  qf  God  in  the  flesh.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
was  it  clearly  understood,  and  came  into  full  operation,  as  fur- 
nishing the  credentials  of  our  Lord's  mission,  the  ideuti6catioa 
of  his  person,  the  explanation  of  that  grand  stumblins-block  bis 
Bufferings,  and  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris* 
tianity  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire,  what  is  the  character  of 
those  prophecies  which  yet  remain  unfulfilled  ?  MysteriouSy 
enigmatical,  they  confessedly  are ;  adapted,  Mr.  Irvmg  says, 
only  for  the  wise  and  learned,  which  is  not  the  usual  character 
/of  Divine  Revelation.  Judging  from  analogy,  we  might  pre- 
sume that  their  obscurity  was  designed  to  repress  curiosity, 
rather  than  to  excite  speculation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought, 
that  these  prophecies  were  given, '  not  to  gratify  men's  cario- 
'  sity  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after  they 
^  were  fulfilled ,  Uiey  might  be  interpreted  by  the  event.'  Mr* 
Irving  tehls  ns,  that  then  they  will  be  of  little  or  no  use.  '  It 
'*  is,'  be  says,  '  as  if  you  should  say,  that  the  cask  was  not  to 
'*  be  opened  till  the  liquor  was  all  evaporated.'  And  so  he 
would,  as  it  were,  bore  a  hole  for  his  quill  in  the  cask !  Again, 
waxing  wroth,  he  adds : 

'  A  very  tUfy  and  ikaih/BMnnnded  thing  it  is,  therefore,  and  no  less 
wcked  thlsD  win,  for  laxy  and  tncuriouM  ignorance  to  sesi  the  book 
w^bidh  with  snch  strength  the  Lien  of  the  tribe  of  Judsh  prevailed  to 
unloose,  and  which  was  forbidden  to  be  ever  sealed  again.  A  thing  at 
ifl  tnosi  stupid  and  orepoaercus,  to  study  the  prophecy  with  reference 
onlv  to  the  part  wnicn  it  fulfilled,  which  hath  become  history,  and  is 
no  longer  jsrophecy,  and  remains  hot  as  an  empty  vessel,  in  which  the 
odour  of  the  rich  contents  may  yet  remain,  but  from  which  the  «liq^- 

Sird  and  tasteless  owners  have  allowed  the  spirit  to  escape.  And  if 
ey  would  but  give  diligent  and  faithful  study  to  the  psrt  fuIBIIed, 
thev  could  not  hinder  themselves  from  passing  onward  into  the  on- 
fulfilled,  which  is  written  in  the  same  language,  and  by  the  same  nilei 
to  be  interpreted.  So  that  whoso  affirms  that  he  useth  propheor 
only  with  application  to  the  past,  doth  merefy  confess  that  he  afcm 
no  pan  of  It  in  Ihe  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  used.'  VoL  L  p.  3a 

When  a  writer  thus  deals  about  his  bard  words  and  petubnt 
sarcasms,  he  should  be  a  little  careful  on  whom  they  may  lieht. 
A  little  reverence  for  such  names  as  Calvin,  Howe,  and  >ew* 
ton,  woidd  not  have  been  discreditable  to  our  worthy  Seer. 
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The  great  Reformer  was^  we  apprehend,  neither  lazy,  nor  igno- 
rant, nor  incurious,  and  he  might  even  be  supposed  to  have 
known  the  use  of  prophecy ;  yet,  Scaliger  observes,  that  he- 
was  wise  in  not  writing  on  the  Apocalypse.  Howe  considers 
the  attempt  to  decipher  unfulfilled  predictions  as  the  symptom 
of  a  carnal  and  a  sickly  mind  ;  and  without  meaning  to  inti- 
mate that  Mr.  Irving  is.  chargeable  with  this,  we  must  say  that 
one  of  his  arguments  goes  strongly  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
remark  as  regards  the  tefidency  of  such  prophetical  studies.  He 
Qontends,  that  otherwise  the  Christian  '  is  obliged  to  look  out, 
^  by  the  help  of  his  own  natural  foresight,  and  to  calculate  by 
'  the  rules  of  political  sagacity,  those  things  which  are  to  hap- 
'  pen  to  the  Church.'  '  Every  man,'  he  adds,  *  must  be  a  pro-. 
'  phet  to  himself,  or  God  must  be  his  prophet.'  And  again,  he 
speaks  of  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  future  events  as  neces- 
sary in  ofder  to  redeem  us  from  the  '  bondage  to  worldly  poli« 
'  ties^'  and  to  form  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 

*  Aod  if,'  be  says,  *  any  individual  member  of  Christ  remain  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Church,  he  must  be 
the  prey  of  a  thousand  fears  and  false  apprehensions,  of  a  thousand 
hopes  and  false  anticipations,  from  which  a  little  .light  would  altoge* 
ther  have  delivered  him ;  and  if  he  have  any  thing  in  hand  or  in  mmd 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  Church,  he  may,  in  his  ignorance,  be 
working  or  designing  against  the  purposes  of  God :  which  are  re- 
vealed for  this  very  end,  to  give  a  rigfit  direction  to  our  hopes,  and 
thereby  a  right  scope  to  our  undertakings.'  p.  SI. 

This,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  is  bad  reasoning,  and 
worse  theology.  It  is,  in  effect,  making  the  Divine  decrees  the 
rule  of  man's  duty ;  one  of  the  most  pernicious  tenets  of  the 
Antinomian  heresy.  Why  must  the  Christian  turn  prophet,  to 
escape  being  a  politician  ?  Why  must  he  study  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  order  to  lay  asleep  his  visionary  hopes  and  fantastic 
Kars,  when  the  wora  of  Christ  points  out  '*  a  more  excellent 
**  way  ?" — •'  Secret  things  belong  unto  God,  but  the  things 
**  which  are  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our  children."  A  man  liable^ 
to  become  a  prey  to  such  false  apprehensions  and  anticipa-. 
tions,  would  be  the  last  person  to  derive  benefit  from  brooding 
over  the  mystfo  rolU  of  prophecy ;-  and  his  politicat  sagacity 
would  only  become  less  harmless  by  running  into  fanaticism.' 
It  appears  to  us,  that  the  proper  cure  for  such  a  morbid  desire 
to  penetrate  into  the  future,  would  be  the  study  of  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  that  it  was  precisely  such 
a  temper  that  our  Lord  wished  to  discountenance,  when  he 
answered  a  question  put  to  him  just  before  his  Ascension  by 
saying :  **  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasona 
"  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power."    (Acts  i.  7.) 

Vot.  XXVII.  N.S.  S 
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We  cannot  but  think  then,  that  Howe  is  right,  when  he  says : 
'  The  safest  course  is,  without  Ood's  warrant,  not  to  prophesy 
'  at  all/  The  danger  of  tampering  with  unfulfilled  prophecy 
could  not,  indeed,  be  placed  in  a  stronger  light,  than  it  is  by 
Mr.  Irving's  plea  for  its  necessity.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
much  more  pernicious  and  mischievous  notion  infecting  the 
Christian  Church,  than  that  we  are  to  suspend  any  exertions 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  to  withhold  our  countenance 
of  any  religious  undertaking  or  institution,  till  we  can  ascer- 
tain from  the  page  of  prophecy, — in  other  words,  from  the  ex- 
pounders of  prophecy,  from  Mr.  Frere  or  Mr.  Faber, — whether 
we  shall,  in  so  doing,  be  working  with  or  against  the  purposes 
of  God.  It  was  not  in  this  spirit  that  Carey  and  Martin  set 
forth  on  their  heroic  enterprise.  It  was  not  under  the  guidance 
or  from  the  impulse  of  such  prophetic  discoveries,  that  the 
various  Institutions  have  been  formed,  and  the  vast  exertions 
made  for  the  spread  of  Divine  truth,  which  distinguish  the 
present  era.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  contains,  in  the  last 
chapter,  all  the  warrant  and  all  the  promise  that  are  necessary 
to  sanction  and  to  inspirit  such  undertakings.  And  as  to 
those  who  would  '  stand  at  a  ga2e,*  trying  to  read  the  stars  in 
the  '  canopy  of  prophecy,'  the  aphorism  is  but  too  likely  to  be 
verified*-''  He  ttiat  observeth  the  clouds  shall  not  sow,  and  he 
''  that  regardeth  the  winds  shall  not  reap.'' 

We  cannot  allow  the  remark  to  pass,  that  prophecy,  whea 
fulfilled,  ceases  to  be  prophecy — is  no  more  than  an  empty 
Cask.  What !  have  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  become  spiritlesa 
and  useless  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  because  they  have  been 
historically  fulfilled?  Is  the  evidence  supplied  by  fulfilled 
prophecv  of  no  avail  or  importance  ?  If  Mr.  Irving  has  lost 
bis  relish  for  these  sublime  portions  of  the  Inspired  VolumCi 
and  prefers  the  Book  of  Esdras,  he  is  indeed  far  gone  in  fana* 
ticism.  He  cannot  mean  this.  But  he  further  maintains,  that 
the  notion  '  that  the  prophecies  were  not  intended  to  be  known 
'  till  the  event  should  reveaHbeir  application,*  is  '  contradicted 
'  by  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture.' 

^  *  First,  with  respect  to  time*  Daniel  knew  by  books  when  the  cap* 
tivity  of  Babylon  was  to  be  accomplished.  And  he  revealed  by  date 
when  Messiah  the  Prince  was  to  come*  Then,  wiUi  respect  to  per* 
4on»  Cyrus  is  named  by  his  proper  name  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiaht 
and  both  the  Persic  and  the  Greek  empires  are  named  by  name  in 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  Then,  with  respect  to  jdace,  the  place  of 
Messiah's  birth  was  so  well  known  and  decided  upon  from  the  pro- 
pliecy,  that  the  chief  priests  at  once  agreed  upon  it  wlien  askea  by 
ilerod ;  and  every  burden  of  Isaiah  is  directeo,  with  the  eatactness 
of  a  letter,  to  the  city  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  to  which, 
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doobdaitt  in  tome  w«j  or  other,  tt  was  made  koown.    Bat  it  it  use- 
Icti  to  contend  with  ignorance  in  iu  dark  placet.'    VoL  1.  p.  27. 

We  unfeignedly  wish  that  oar  Author  would  leave  off  this 
discreditable  habit  of  imputing  ignorance,  stupidity,  shallow- 
miudedneas*  and  wickedness,  to  those  who  differ  from  him. 
If  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  broad  distinction  between  the 
two  collateral  series  of  prophetic  revelations  be  correct,  the 
instances  here  cited  will  maice  little  to  his  purpose.  No  one 
doubts  or  can  deny,  that  many  of  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  be  known^  and  would  not  fail  to  be  understood,  prior  to  the 
event.  Their  definiteness  and  expUeitness  prove  tnts,  as  well 
as  the  obvious  desin  for  which  they  were  given.  But  does 
it  follow  that  all  prophecy  was  intended  to  be  understood,  be- 
fore the  event  interpreted  it, — even  when  theprediction  was 
implicated  in  mystery  and  indefiniteness  ?  Would  not  the 
marked  contrast  of  character  rather  imply  a  difference  of  de- 
sign t  And  does  not  the  fact,  that  the  one  class  of  prophecies 
were  not  understood,  with  the  exception  of  the  definite  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  place  and  time  of  Messiah^s  birth,  and 
his  royal  lineage,  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
they  were  purposely  veiled  till  tlie  event  should  interpret  thefl&  ? 
If  so,  it  is  at  least  supposable,  that  the  prophecies  which  still 
remain  unfulfilled,  may  not  be  intended  to  ne  known  till  th6 
event  shall  reveal  their  application. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  cnapter  of  St.  Matthew,  we  have  a  re- 
markable instance  of  both  aescriptions  of  prof^ecy  in  imme- 
diate succession ;  the  one  strikingly  definite,  the  other  pur- 
posely indefinite ;  the  one  intendeid  to  warn  the  disciples  of 
the  coming  event,  the  other  designed  to  check  and  to  regulate 
their  hasty  anticipation  of  the  final  issue.  The  double  question 
of  the  disciples,  which  g^ve  occasion  to  our  Lord*s  uttermg 
the  twofold  prediction,  evidently  betrayed  mistdcen  ideas  re- 
specting the  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  their  temple  and 
polity.  Their  first  inquiry,  "  When  shall  these  things  be  ?" 
referred  simply  to  the  preceding  prediction  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  But  with  that  event  were  associated 
in  their  expectations,  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  and 
"  the  end  of  the  world.**    It  is  evident,  too,  that  having  as 

{et  no  correct  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  Lord's 
ingdom,  they  expected  his  speedy  return  for  the  purpose  df 
restoring  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Instead  oi  giving  at 
once  a  direct  answer  to  their  question.  Our  Lord  logins  by 
cautioning  them  against  becoming  the  dupes  of  those  ivpos- 
toffs  who  shfHild  come  in  his  name  or  assume  his  character; 
intimating  that  they  must  pay  no  attention  to  anch  rumours  of 
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bf  8  reinni,  for  a  snccession  of  erents  most  prerioody  take  pbee^ 
which  should  try  then*  faith*  and  put  the  characters  of  hi»  pco- 
feased  followers  to  a  severe  test.  Many,  it  is  predicted,  wevM 
apostatize ;  but,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  the  issue,  it 
is  added,  that  the  Gospel  should  triumph  over  all  oppomtioo, 
and  spread  Uiroueh  the  whole  of  the  known  worlds  and  that 
iiepi  **  the  end"  of  the  Jewish  polity  should  come.  Having 
thus  intimated  that  the  predicted  event  was  not  to  ensue  imme- 
diately or  "  as  yet,*'  Our  Lord  proceeds  to  communicate  to 
them  the  une(}uivocal  signs  which  should  precede  the  horreci 
of  the  si^e,  m  order  that,  warned  by  the  presage,  they  might 
effect  their  timely  escape :  **  When  ye  shall  see,  &c.  (ver.  15). 
So  specific  was  the  event  foretold,  so  distinct  the  maik,  that 
the  Uhristians  were  at  no  loss  how  to  understand  its  applica- 
tion, but,  when  the  event  took  place,  profited  by  the  infor- 
mation, and  were  saved  from  the  miseries  which  befd  their 
unbelieving  and  devoted  countrymen.  '  Arguing  from  analc^,' 
Mr.  Cooper  observes,  '  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 
'  pose,  tnat,  in  the  present  crisis,  the  Lord  might  be  pleased 
'  to  grant  some  one  signal  and  specific  mark  which  might 
!  strongly  arrest  the  attention  of  nis  people,  and  rouse  them 
'  without  hesitation  or  delay  to  the  &ithful  discharge  of  those 
'  peculiar  duties  on  which  their  safety  and  happiness  at  this 
*  juncture  would  depend.'*  And  he  imi^nes  tnat  the  appear- 
ance of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  sura  a  mark.  But  the 
qbject  of  the  distinctive  signal  furnished  by  our  Lord,  was  not 
to  rouse  his  disciples  to  the  discharge  of  any  doty,  but  nmply 
to  enable  them  to  avoid,  by  timely  flight,  a  specific  calamity. 
It  seems  to  us  very  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  any  sign 
from  heaven,  any  specific  note  of  preparation,  will  be  given  to 
rouse  Christians  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  Mr. 
Cooper  wholly  fails,  in  our  opinion,  to  establish  the  most  dis- 
tant resemblance  between  tbe  sign  given  by  our  Lord,  and  the 
event  which  he  fixes  upon  as  the  distinctive  '  mark*  of  the  pte- 
sent  Crisis.  And  had  such  sign  been  given,  it  might  natoraDy 
have  been  looked  for,  not  in  Ae  book  of  Daniel,  but  in  tbe 
chapter  now  under  consid^ratioii,  where  it  is  confessedly  want- 
ing. 

At  verse  39«  the  prediction  respecting  the  ^  tribulation  of 
^  those  days,**  closes.  And  now  we  find  our  Lord  proceeding, 
in  language  as  highly  poetical  and  figurative  as  timt  of  the 
former  part  of  the  cbpter  is  distinct  and  literal,  to  intimate 
the  changes  and  transactions  which  were  to  take  place,  subee- 
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qiieiitly  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation*  ^  till  the  times 
^  of  the  Gentiles  should  bis  falfilled.'*  (Luke  xxi.  24).  Our 
Lord*s  object  was  simply,  we  conceive,  to  teach  his  disciples 
not  to  i<lentify  with  that  tribulation  his  final  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven ; '  to  lead  on  their  anticipations  to  a  far  more 
'  glorious  period,  when  they  should  indeed  behold  their  Mas- 
'  ter  and  Lord  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  themselves  par- 
^  tako  of  that  glory.**  With  regard  to  the  first  traiii  of 
events,  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  life-time  of  the  gene- 
ration to  whom  the  prediction  was  delivered,  a  specific  sign  was 
^ven.  '*  yfh^n  ye  shall  see  all  these  things/' — ^the  predicted 
siras  and  visible  presages  of  the  approaching  destruction,— 
'*  Know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  aoors."  And  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree  mi^ht  itself  serve  as 
a  presage ;  for  the  siece  commenced  preasely  at  the  same 
time  of  vear  as  that  at  wnich  the  prediction  was  uttered^ust 
befove  the  Passover,  when  the  ng*tree  was  putting  forth  its 
leaves.  But,  with  regard  to  the  final  coming  of  our  Lord,  the 
subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  prophecy,  no  specific  sign 
is  given.  On  the  contrary,  "  of  ihat  day  and  hour^  (nvnK) 
when  ''  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away»  it  is  added,  "  no 
**  man  knoweth ;  no,  not  the  angels  in  heaven^^f  It  is  among 
the  times  and  seasons  which  our  Lord  was  not  commissioned  to 
reveal^,  which  the  Father  hath  '*  put  in  his  own  power.*'  Do 
we  ask  why  a  sign  was  ^ven  in  the  one  case,  ana  withheld  in 
the  other,  when,  as  it  is  argued,  the  presumed  analogy  would 
have  led  OS  te  expect  a  similar  signal  T  The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  the  one  case,  a  specific  direction  and  'Command  were  con- 
nected with  the  specittc  sign ;  and  It  was  requisite  that  they 
should  know  the  aay  and  hour  in  which  immediate  flight  became 
necessary.    In  the  other  case,  no  specific  duty  is  enjoined^ 

•  Ed.  Bev.  vol.  she.  p.  9SAi,  where  this  remarkaUe  duipter  is 
considered  more  in  detsfl. 

\  In  this  interpretation*  which  the  connexion,  the  emphatic  pro* 
noQUf  and  the  general  tense  alike  demand  and  justiQr,  we  are  su|^ 
ported  by  Li^tfoot,  Giotius,  and  other  learned  Commentators  {  and 
aax>ng  others  we  are  glad  to  find  this  sense  adopted  in  Dr.  Valpj's 
Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  now 
on  our  table.  To  us,  it  has  always  appeared  surprising,  that  this 
solenm  dedaration  should  have  been  supposed  bir  any  re^ectaUo 
oommeotator  to  refer  to  an  event  which  wss  to  take  place  in  less 
than  40  jears,  and  of  which  almost  the  day  and  hour  had  joit  been 
specified  Is  it  conoeiTsble  that  the  time  of  an  event  so  ctrcumstan* 
atantiaUy  predicted  and  so  near  at  hand^  should  have  been  unknowil 
to  theaosels? 
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which  would  re(|uire  a  signal  of  our  Lord's,  approach ;  and 
therefore^  the  direction  given  is,  to  "  watch **  and  "  be  ready ,•* 
as  those  "  who  know  not  at  what  hour  their  Lord  shtdl  come. 

In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  again,  we  have  instances  of  both 
descriptions  of  prediction,  the  definite  and  the  indefinite ;  the 
one  or  a  temporary,  the  other  of  a  standing  and  permanent 
interest.  The  prophetic  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s 
dream  and  that  of  the  hand«-writing,  clearly  belong  to  the 
former  class.  The  greater  part  of  the  historic  revelation  falls 
under  the  latter  description.  But  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
prediction,  that  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,  which  requires  distinct 
notice.  In  point  of  literalness  and  explicitness,  it  stands  al- 
most alone,  and  is  clearly  one  of  those  predictions  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  in  part  understood,  and  was  understood,  prior  to  its 
fulfilment.  As  a  mark  of  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  critical  difficulties  which  may  embarrass  the 

{mssage,  that  it  was  certainly  made  the  basis  of  accurate  calcu* 
ation  respecting  our  Lord's  advent ;  and  this  fact  furnishes, 
perhaps,  the  best  reply  to  captious .  objectors.  Gibbon,  who 
seems  to  avow  that  he  was  one  of  '  those  who  neither  under- 
'  stand  nor  respect  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  prophetic 

*  style,'  says,  m  one  of  his  venomous  notes :  '  If  the  famous 
'  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  had  been  alleged  to  a  Roman 

*  philosopher,   would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of 

*  Cicero,  Qua  tandem  iUa  auguralio  est,  anmrum  potiua  quam 
'  aut  mensium  aut  diemm  ?'*  The  Christian  Public  are  much 
indebted  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Author  of  the  fourth 
publication  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  shewing, 
(though  he  does  not  allude  to  Gibbon's  note,)  that  this  pointless 
sarcasm  is  founded  upon  ignorance,  not  of  the  prophetic  style, 
but  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  word  translated '*  weeks'* 
in  the  Authorized  Version,  simply  signifies  sevens ;  and  it  is  a 
mere  assumption,  that  the  seventy-sevens  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
would,  if  taken  literally,  imply  sevens  of  aa^fs,  * 

*  On  this  point,'  says  Mr.  Maitland,  <  I  think  that  Christian  writen 
have  made  a  concession  to  infidels,  which  the  Jews  themselves  do 
not  asky  and  which  truth  does  not  require.  The  Jews,  however  blind 
they  may  be  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  have  never  been 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  prophet,  and  th^ 
mode  of  computation  and  expression  used  by  their  own  writers ;  and 
when  these  points  are  considered,  perhaps  the  reader  will  agree  with 
nie,  that  there  is  no  such  absolute  necessity  for  a  mysdcal  interpre- 
tation of  the  seventy  weeks  as  he  may  have  supposed  to  exist.'    p.  5. 
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Be  then  proceeds  to  ebew,  that  the  Jews  very  rarely  calcu- 
lated by  weeks  or  sevens  of  days ;  that  the  word  days  is»  in 
almost  every  case,  expressed,  not  implied,  when  weeks  are 
intended ;  and  that  the  very  word  whicn  we  translate  week  in 
Daniers  propbecy,  is  used  by  the  Misnic  writers  to  signify  *  the 
*  9pa€€  between  one  sabbatkai  year  and  another.'  Among  other 
passai^es,  he  cites  one»  in  which  mention  is  made  '  of  a  work* 
'  man  of  a  week»  of  a  month,  of  a  year,  of  a  seven.*  And  he 
concludes  thut  a  Jew,  not  prepossessed  on  the  subject,  would 
naturally  have  supposed  the  Prophet  to  speak,  not  of  sevens  of 
days,  but  of  sevens  of  years,  xo  the  use  which  Mr.  MaiUand 
makes  of  these  observations,  we  shall  advert  hereafter.  Our 
present  object  is  to  point  out  the  literal  and  explicit  character 
of  the  prophecy,  so  far  as  regards  the  date  given.  Whatever 
obscurity  or  uncertainty  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
aacred  text,*  there  is  nothing  mystical  in  the  terms  of  com- 
putation, in  which  respect  it  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
other  predictions  in  this  book,  as  they  are  usually  interpreted. 

Explicit,  however,  as  this  remarkaole  prophecy  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  Messiah's  appearance, — and  equally  ex- 
plicit are  some  of  the  most  obscure  predictions  as  to  another 
mark,  his  lineage,— the  full  meaning  of  the  revelation  was  not 
understood,  and  we  should  say  vras  not  intended  to  be  known, 
until  the  event  predicted,  the  cutting  off  of  Messiah,  had 
furnished  the  interpretation.  We  may  then  safely  conclude, 
that  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture  aoes  not  contradict,  as 
Mr.  Irving  affirms,  the  position  we  have  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blisfa ;  namely 9  that  there  are  prophecies  bearing  internal  evi- 
dence that  they  were  not  given  to  enable  men  to  foreknow 
future  things,  but  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event. 

The  inouiry  will  naturally  follow :  Do  the  unfulfilled  pro- 
fihecies  or  Daniel  and  St  John  appear  to  be  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or  do  they  not  1  Do  they  near  any  marks  of  having 
been  given  to  the  Church  as  explicit  revelations  of  (uture 
events,  or  only  as  general  intimations,  the  meaning  of  whidi 
tiie  evente  should  reveal  ?  But  it  may  not  be  unprofiteble  to 
institute  a  preliminary  inquirjr,  as  to  ue  specific  object  for 
which  the  prophetic  revelation  iteelf  appears  to  have  been 
vouchsafed.  Tne  length  to  which  this  article  has  insensibly 
extended,  compels  us  rductently  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
these  and  some  other  pointe  till  our  next  Number. 

•  See  Edectic  Review^  YoL  uvL  p.  816.  Art.  Sconaid  on  the 
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Art.  II.      Memoin  and  Remains  of  Joseph  BrmoM  Jefirsom^ 
Student  at  Hdmerton   CoBegCf  and  Minister  ai  Attere^e^ 
Shffield.    By  John  Whitri^e.  '  12mo.  pp.  274.  Price  5a.  M 
'  Chester  and  London.  1886. 

nPHE  subject  of  the  present  publication  was   the  felloir- 
-*-   student  and  bosom-friend  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Morell^  of 
whom  a  Memoir  was  reviewed  in  our  last  volume.*    These  two 
young  ministers    *'  were  lovely  in  their  lives,   and   in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  divided/'  except  by  a  small  intenraL 
Bound  to  each  other  bv  an  ardour  of  piety  and  a  purity  of  friend- 
ship of  which  this  selnsh  world  funiishes  no  redundancy  of  ex- 
amples, they  had  cherished  the  wish  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  mankind  and  the  honour  of  their  Blessed  Redeemer,  had  it 
been  liis  will,  in  some  contiguous  stations,  where  their  studies 
and  labours  might  have  been  reciprocally  aided,  where  the  fre- 
auent  renewal  of  personal  intercourse  would  have  spread  throogh 
tne  periods  of  absence  a  delightful  excitement  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  religious  exercises,  and  where  the  usefulness  of  each 
would  have  been  promoted  by  the  varied  talent  of  the  other. 
Though  congenial,  they  were  not  similar.    While  both  of  them 
were  endowed  with  a  remarkable  singleness  of  heart  and  onity 
of  aim  in  reference  to  the  noblest  of  all  objects,  they  possessed 
that  diversity  of  mental  character  which  was  excellently  suited 
to  obviate  dull  resemblance,  and  to  conduct  to  the  same  point 
by  a  beneficial  difference  of  method.      Both  possessed  sim- 
plicityi  openifess,  and  ^miableness  of  temper,  to  a  great  degree ; 
with  that  tenderness  yet  vigour  of  imagination  which  forms  the 
music  of  mind.    In  readiness  of  invention,  and  in  strong  origi- 
nal powers  of  understanding,  Morell  stood  distinguished  ;  while 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Jefferson's  mind  were,  suscepti- 
bility to  the  admiration  of  excellence,  ardour  of  investigation, 
patience  of  studious  labour,  indefatigable  diligence  in  amassing 
the  materials  of  knowledge,  and  a  happy  faculty  in  disposing 
and  applying  those  accumulations.    In  each/  shone  the  best  of 
all  accompbshments,  a  conscientious  devotedness  of  faculties, 
ulents,and  attainments,  to  the  greatest  end  of  human  existence. 
Elevated  piety  was  the  temperament  of  their  souls,  and  it 
modelled  their  entire  character. 

*/*{J'*5?*^  a«nho;  si  quid  mea  carmina potsunC, 
Nulla  dies  uoquam  memori  vos  eximet  cvo  V 

Joseph  Brown  Jefferson  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Basingstoke,  distinguished  for  the  worthiness  of  his  charac- 

•  Eclec.  Rev,  Vol.  xxvi.  (July  1826.)  p.  56. 
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tef  tnd  the  extei|t  of  his  acqoimnaiits.  This  estiniable  maft 
was  a  poet,  an  antiqaary,  an  indefatigable  labonrer  in  all  the 
fields  of  knowledge,  a  sound  scholar,  and  a  feithful  Christian 
teacher.  Many  of  his  contributions  appeared  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  other  periodical  works, 
besides  several  separate  publications.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  son  of  siich  a  father  would  be  "  nourished  up  in  the 
words  of  faith  and  sound  doctrine,**  and  accurately  trained  in 
the  elements  of  solid  learning.  The  love  of  books,  not  a  pedan- 
tic Bibliomania,  bat  rational  and  practical,  was  indeed  in  him 
an  hereditary  passion ;  it  marked  his  very  infancy.  Not  onlv 
were  his  Latin  and  Greek  studies  well  founded  and  conducted, 
but  he  was  carried  on,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  Hebrew,  which,  as  the  language  of  Revelation, 
was  his  father's  favourite  study.  The  Journals  of  his  reading, 
found  among  his  papers,  actually  begin  before  the  completion 
of  his  tenth  year ;  and  it  ts  delightful  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
first  entries  is  a  record  of  his  commencing  the  methodical  read- 
ing of  the  whole  Bible.  His  religion  was  early  formed  and 
decided  ;  it  was  pure,  humble,  ana  practical ;  and  it  was  conr 
sistently  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  January,  1821,  he  entered  on  studies  preparatory  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  the  Dissenting  CoUespe  at  HomertoQ. 
How  conscientious  and  assiduous  he  was  in  the  course  of  duty 
now  before  him,  maj  be  understood  by  the  *  Distribution  of 
'  Time '  which  his  Biographer  has  copied  from  his  papers. 

•  I.  Study  I  1(H  hours. 

In  my  Study 6i  to7| 1  bom 

Dittc.do**** ••••..  9|  to  10 |dc 

In  Lecture 9to9| \dt 

Ditto.Mdo 10 to  124  ••••••••  2%dc 

In  my  Stady**** ••••  Sto5 2  dc 

Ditto....do 6to9 S   dc 

Ditto...do 10  to  11 ••  1    dc 

II.  Recreation,  Famfly  Worship,  Ac  6|  hours. 

MatiAs,Ac.  6to6| |bour\ 

fireakftst 7ito8i i     do:  i 

Prayers S|to9 4do.  f 

Wa)k,&c ]S{to2 lido.  >  61 

Dinner 2  to9 1    do.  1 

Tea B  to6 1    do.  1 

Vespers  andSttpper««««««*«9  tolO« 1    do.  J 

IIL  Sleep ;  7  hours.' 

In  an  academical  course,  the  two  methods  of  improvement 
which  the  French  designate  by  Uie  words  appnndn  and  fm^ 
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Uruire,  are  both  cafled  into  action  t  ibe  one  pmme,  from  tb« 
lectures  of  tutors  and  the  prescribed  exercises ;  the  other  acihm, 
and  consisting  in  reading*  extracting,  analysing*  condensing* 
original  composition*  and  strenuous  meditation.  Without  the 
latter*  the  former  will  be  of  little  avail ;  its  immediate  benefit 
will  be  inconsiderable  ;  and*  when  the  remiss  student  has  enr 
tered  upon  the  cares  and  toils  of  the  pastoral  oflice*  either  his 
mental  poverty  will  be  disgracefully  thrown  open,  or  he  must 
supply  his  deficiencies  by  painful  exertions*  to  the  preclodinff 
of  nigher  enjoyments.  In  both  these  lines  of  duty»  Mr.  J. 
was  exemplary.  The  Biographer  has  described  the  nameroos 
manuscripts  wbich  this  indefatigable  young  man  left  behind 
him*  and  of  which  a  lai^e  proportion  were  composed  during 
his  academical  residence.  Several  volumes*  however*  are  in- 
cautiously placed  in  the  list,  which  ought  not  to  have  appeared 
there*  as  they  are  either  transcripts  of  College  Lectures  or 
notes  taken  during  the  delivery. 

While  we  are  gratified  by  the  ample  proofs  of  this  exemplary 
young  man's  diligence  in  study,  fervour  in  spirit*  devout  single- 
ness of  aim*  and  freedom  from  the  affectation  which  would  ex- 
change the  natural  hilarity  of  youth  for  the  constrained  assump- 
tion of  an  old  man's  gravity*  we  find  one  feature  of  his  charac- 
ter which  the  Biographer  draws  can  amore,  and  is  evidently 
solicitous*  we  think  unduly  so*  to  set  forth  in  a  strong  light. 
Our  readers  will  learn  with  astonishment*  that  this  was  a  sem- 
hlanet  of  predilection  for  the  Church  of  Rome  !  We  call  it  ti 
semblance ;  for*  after  a  minute  investigation  to  which  we  have 
been  impelled  by  both  feeling  and  duty*  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  was  nothing  more.  Mr.  Jefiersou  had  drunk  in  with  his 
mother's  milk  the  love  of  rational  liberty  and  regard  for  the 
eight  of  private  judgement  in  religious  things.  Before  he  en- 
tered on  his  academical  studies*  his  ready  and  eloquent  pen 
was  required  by  a  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Cumberland* 
where  he  at  that  time  resided  with  a  relative*  to  draw  up  a  pe* 
tition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  equal  liberty  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  realm*  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant.  At  the  first  step  of 
bis  Theological  Course*  he  was  enjoined  not  to  take  the  senti- 
ments of  any  patty  from  the  mere  shewing  of  their  adversaries* 
but  to  consult  their  own  most  approved  writers.  While  the 
College  Lectures  in  Polopiical  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory frequentiy  urged  the  unscripturaf  and  usurping  chancter 
of  the  papal  religion*  they  also  contained  earnest  warnings 
against  resorting  to  vulgar  and  igpiorant  abuse.  In  some  of 
those  Lectures*  some  Popish  writers*  especially  the  Jansenists* 
were  occasionally  cited  in  terms  of  higli  req>ect ;  in  the  aame 
way,  the  ancient  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Latin  sorrices. 
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(from  which  flowed  that  chastised  and  ardent  piety  ao  eloquent- 
ly panegyrized  in  Mr.  Hairs  celebrated  encomium  on  the  Eng^ 
lian  Common  Prayer  Book,}  bad  been  introdnc^  to  the  notice 
or  our  young  friend,  who  found  their  holy  breathinffs  so  congenial 
with  the  wants  and  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  t£at  he  became 
deeply  attached  to  them,  and,  there  is  reason  to  belieye,  made 
much  use  of  them  in  his  secret  devotions.  The  result  of  these 
united  causes,  acting  on  tbe  ingenuousness  of  an  unfettered 
judgement  and  a  tender  bearf»  probably,  led  him  to  consider 
too  exclnsfyely  the  nucleus  of  evangelical  truth  held  by  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  orerlook  somewhat  too  sene- 
roQsly  that  horrid  mass  of  abuses  and  perversions  wUcn  hoM 
encrusted  the  primitive  purity  of  doctrine  and  pious  experience. 
Mr.  Jefferson  thought  and  spoke,  as  some  might  have  saidt  too 
leniently  on  tbe  subject  oc  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  his  Ordination-professions,  he  declared  that  there 
were  reasons  which  compelled  him  to  continue  a  Noncon* 
formist,  which  positively  prevented  him  from  conforming,  and 
which  might  have  been  or  suffieient  weight  to  require  an  actual 
recession,  bad  he  been  originally  a  member  of  the  Established 
Communion,  (p.  76.)  But  on  the  same  interesting  occasion, 
he  also  said : 

*  My  object  in  desiring  to  be  a  minister  among  Independent  Dit« 
aenters  ii^  not  that  I  bmv  make  other  men  disteateis,  nor  that  I  may 
act  as  an  enemy  to  the  Eedesiastical  EsCablithnienu  of  mj  country  ; 
but  that  I  amy  be  honoured  to  make  men  Ckruliam** 

The  reigning  principle  of  his  mind,  of  which  these  sentences 
were  the  utterance,  he,  at  the  same  time,  thus  findy  avowed : 

' '« So  ikr  as  conteius  the  Chiiitien  people  over  whom  it  has 
pleased  the  Lord  of  the  Church  to  cive  me  an  appeintnient,  my 
great  object  will  be  to  histruct  them  To  all  Divine  Truth  t  that  they 
msy  not  be  ignorant  of  any  part  of  Ood*s  RevdMiea»  nor  attach  fes 
any  one  pert  an  importance  unduly  above  another ;  but  that  tbe  whole 
sum  of  iVuth  in  its  harmony  and  consisteBcy  mar  be  known  and  ae* 
knowledjpd.  Theobiect  of  such  knowiedge  will  be  the  production  of 
tbefruiu  offiuthy  hounem  in  thes%ht  ot  6ed»  «id  ch«rity  tovrards 
men.  To  the  latter,  in  the  present  state  of  rd%)ouseoBMnnnftiei^  I 
shaO  ftd  it  a  duty  unceattngfy  to  addrem  myself^  Tbe  fopprasskm  of 
the  discords  and  alienations  whidi  have  long  sflieted  the  Chureby  and 


pledge  myself  dms  pttMfcly 

congregation  ano  before  God,  to  make  my  constant  eAnt  for  the  han* 
mooistng  of  all  Christian  tectSi  and  the  promotkm  of  union  amonw  al 
difdples  of  tbe  one  greet  Lord.  Not  by  the  vaObg  or  niiimuPMnslsa 
of  cooadeatfous  principles  m  which  we  mi^  dtfer,  but  bytte  prom^ 
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senl  exhibition  of  those  greater  principlet  b  whioh  we  are  egwcJ, 
and  especially  by  the  cultivation  of  those  tempers  which  go  to  esei- 
pose  the  **  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ/' ' 

We  now  cite  the  extraordinary  passage  which  has  occs»ionrd 
these  remarks.  It  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  feHow««€«lcBt 
and  bosom-friend  of  Mr.  J.,  written  to  the  Biographer  erithoot 
any  apprehension  of  its  being  destined  to  be  exposed  to  the 
public  eye. 

'  His  sentiments  were  so  strong  snd  warm,  as  to  find  a  fidd  fiir 
exertion  in  relation  to  communions  widely  diverse  from  lua 
Tlius  while»  in  common  with  many  Catholics  themselves,  he  detested 
the  tyranny  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  he  could  not  see  in  the  Latm 
Church  those  al>ominations  which  so  many  Protestants  discover.  He 
lamented,  what  he  thought,  the  uniaimess  of  most  aiguments  oosa> 
monly  heard  among  us  on  this  subject.  He  revered  the  ftbric  oftlist 
Church,  as  having  so  lonff  preserved  the  essential  tenets  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  as  so  many  ages  Uie  chief  depository  of  the  Holy  Scripcves. 
His  poetical  and  romantic  turn  of  mind  led  him  to  admire  the  amrae* 
ter  of  many  of  her  Institutions,  and  the  sublime  mystidsai  whick 

Eervades  her  theology.  He  admired  her  as  the  nurse  of  a  laige  and 
onoured  number  ofsaints  and  martyrs ;  and  as  the  sole  channel  ef 
modem  ministerial  power :  and  he  mently  hoped  for  the  ttme,  iHien, 
purified  from  all  the  effects  of  secularising  influence,  she  might  ^gasi 
receive  into  **  one  fold  "  those  various  branches,  as  he  was  wont  te 
Call  them,  of  the  Church  Catholic,  fronK  which  a  sad  nrnessilj  had 
estranged  her.  As  a  natnial  eftct  of  these  sentiments,  he  detested 
the  low  notions,  as  he  thouffht  them,  regarding  ecderiastical  mttei% 
which  are  so  dev  to  many  Non-oonfbrmists  of  this  country.  He  ce»» 
sideied  the  Apostolic  model  ss  presenting  to  our  view  one  Chnrdiv  is 
be  preserved  by  a  succession  of  ordained  minister^  and  intended,  aaHd 
many  diftrent  rites  and  even  of  opinions,  to  continue  one  comnmiBf 
Church,  tiU  the  second  corising  ot  its  Founder.  He  lamented  that  dw 
practical  communion  was  for  a  time  gonet  the  theoretical  he  legmJed 
as  remaining.  To  this  body,  so  continued  by  successive  ocdiaatioa, 
he  applied  the  promises  of  Christ's  presence  to  bless  his  own  imtita- 
tions  and  preserve  from  fundamental  error.  All  this  was,  in  his  oodbi^ 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  two  great  principles  of  rnnpr^sfinnalins 
* — the  right  of  a  Christian  people  to  elect  their  own  Bishop  or  Pastor— > 
and  die  entire  independence,  ssto  discipline^  of  esch  chuich  witil  in 
ordmned  Elder.  Thedesth  of  so  valued  a  friend  was  a  loss,  on  veiy 
many  accounts,  deeply  deplored  by  me :  but  neither  is  it  altogether 
a  private  griei^  for  I  am  sure  he  would  ever  have  employed  his  oom- 
xnandin^  talents  in  benefiting  the  Church  of  God— in  checking,  as  &r 
as  the  sphere  of  lus  usefulness  might  hsve  extended,  the  ignorant  snd 
vulgar  slang  so  prevalent  in  what  is  called  die  religious  worlds  in 
promoting  the  culUvation  of  every  thing  that  adorns  and  ennobles 
man— and  above  all,  in  honouring,  by  an  iiooourable  dischaive  of  all 
miniiterial  duties,*  diat  Divine  Sariour,  in  whose  service  all  his  hich 
Alcaldes  found  their  fit  centre,  and  who  was  the  constant  oUeet  of  Mb 
dM^est  reverence  and  most  faithful  devotedness.*    pp.  11^17* 
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On  the  reading  of  Iheee  paragraphs,  aatontshment,  alarm,  and 
Bomelhing  allied  to  indignation  arose  in  our  minds.  What ! 
mre  were  ready  to  exclaim,  are  our  Protestant  principles, — is 
the  glorious  Reformation,  the  grand  era  of  renascent  light, 
liberty,  and  truth,— are  the  labours,  sorrows,  and  martyrdoms 
of  so  many  confessors  of  Christ, — to  be  so  lightly  esteemed  as 
this  passage  implies  ?  Are  the  abominations  of  the  "  man  of 
sin*"  to  be  thus  slurred  over?  Is  no  vituperative  reference  to 
be  had  to  the  "  mysterv  of  iniquity,  the  aeceivableness  of  un- 
xighteousness,  the  working  of  Satan,  the  lying^  wonders, — of 
that  wicked  one  ?*'  On  allowing,  however,  our  feelings  to  cool, 
we  determined  closely  to  investigate  all  tlie  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  and  we  desisted  not  tiU  we  had  attained  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  appears  that  the  writer  of  the  letter,  the  only 
one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  fellow-stndents  who  had  imbibed  his 
opinions,  had  yielded  a  characteristic  impressibleness  and  ar- 
dour to  the  causes  at  which  we  have  glanced,  and  had  imbibed 
copiously  enough  the  chivalrous  piety,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
his  departed  friend.  From  the  study  of  Christian  antiquity, 
from  tne  contemplation  of  the  best  characters  who  shine  as 
rare  luminaries  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  excessive  use  of 
the  mystic  and  meditative  theolo^,  and  the  peculiar  strains  of 
devotion  to  be  found  in  their  writings,  and  from  the  activity  of 
mn  imagination  enamoured  with  its  own  unconscious  fictions,— 
our  yooiiff  friend  had  conceived  the  beaa  ideal  of  a  Universal 
Visible  Church,  the  nncontaminated  spouse  of  Christ,  adorned 
with  none  but  Scriptural  beauties,  dispensing  to  the  nations 
lioliness,  charity,  and  liberty.  Rejecting,  with  his  whole 
heart,  the  domination,  the  exdusiveness,  the  sanguinary  tyran* 
Dy,  the  false  doctrines,  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  had  con- 
ceived  of  those  evils  as  excrescences  and  abuses,  easily  separable 
from  the  substratum  of  immortal  truth  and  purity ;  and  that 
basis,  when  thus  cleared  of  its  incumbrances,  he  had  inured 
himself  to  contemplate  as  the  True  Catholic  Church.  We  have 
found  something  to  smile  at,  and  something  in  phraseology 
and  minor  notions  to  disapprove,  but  much  more  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  our  acquiescence.  We  have  found  the  g^rand  and  pre« 
cious  truths  of  the  gospel  held  with  veneration  and  love,  in 
the  spirit  of  Leighton  and  Joseph  Milner :  and  although,  on 
some  points  of  eoJesiastical  order,  we  have  seen,  as  it  were,  a 
reflection  of  the  very  weaknesses  of  those  two  holy  men,  yet 
we  have  received  the  most  unequivocal  assurances  of  a  consci- 
entious adherence  to  congregational  order  and  to  the  essential 
principles  of  sound  Protestantism.  The  sentiments  and  feel- 
ing of  onr  yonng  friend  may  be  fiurly  expressed  in  the  words 
orhis  beloved  companion. 
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^  *•  We  rejoice  that  in  our^  day,  to  much  candottr  and  enligbtened 
benevolence  are  maoiiested  in  the  feeHngi  and  conduct  of  the 
tian  world.  We  join  with  all  men  to  sing  the  funeml  dirge  of 
Btitious  bigotry  and  anti-christian  nudice.  Buried  let  them  be  in 
grave,  the  slavery  of  oppression  and  the  thraldom  of  ignorance, 
Uie  persecutions  of  counterfeit  religion.  And  bright  shall  the  m 
ing  oe,  and  Messed  and  glorious  uiall  be  the  day,  when  ignorance 
shall  no  longer  uphold  superstition,  and  mental  darkness  shall  no 
longer  favour  persecution,  and  national  baseness  no  longer  — tt**- 
oppression.  Toe  time  will  come,  when  these  sights  shidl  be  per* 
fBcted.;^d  less  than  human  most  he  be,  who  would  for  a  momeiR  re- 
tard their  fulfilment.''  SenmmouikeEvil^Seligiouilgnommetmp^SL 

We  may  add  our  apprehension,  warranted  by  paasagea  io 
the  work  before  ub,  that  tbeae  warm-hearted  young  men  had 
allowed  themselvea  to  be  too  much  fascinated  by  ^e  apleodid 
fiillaciea  of  Eustace,  Butler,  and  Lingard. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  expatiate  so  largely  oo  this 
extraordinary  topic,  because  we  conceive  the  developaieni  to 
be  due  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  becanse  the  body  of  Evan* 
gelical  Dissenters  have  so  ^eat  an  interest  in  the  afEtirs  of 
their  oldest  academical  institution,  that  it  ooeht  to  oatweiirh 
our  private  feelings. 

Returning  to  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  can 
afford  only  a  slight  mention  to  the  man^  evidences  which  this 
volume  supplies,  of  his  devotedness  to  his  holy  work,  the  choice 
and  delight  of  his  soul.  In  public  preaching  and  the  private 
instruction  of  his  congregation,  he  formed  judiciouB  plans,  end 
he  followed  them  with  his  characteristic  activitv  and  benevo- 
lence. But  his  conceptions  were  too  vast,  and  his  laboniB  too 
great.  He  considerea  too  little  the  powers  of  his  pbysical 
constitatioo.  He  yielded  with  too  much  facility  to  the  miilti- 
plied  solicitations  for  extraordinary  services.  Exposure  to 
severe  cold,  after  an  evening  sermon  in  a  crowded  place,  struck 
the  mortal  blow.  He  languished  for  about  four  months.  The 
pure  consolations  of  the  gospel  maintained  his  soul  in  sweet 
serenity  through  this  painful  period.  His  last  intelligibk 
words  were  a  declaration  of  afiection  and  confidence  in  his 
Divine  Redeniner:  and  thus  he  died  in  faith  and  hope^  on 
May  27,  ld26. 

<  Thus  early,'  adds  his  relative  and  btoerapher,  ^  were  liniribed  the 
life  and  labours  of  a  most  promisine  minister  of  Holy  Scripf  a  t 
I — ! — u-.-.  i — .  passed  '**^  ' ^^-*  *.^.        .. 


only  eleven  months  having  transpired  between  the  day  of  hii 
tion  and  that  of  his  burial.'  p.  105. 

This  volume  contains  some  interesting  accounts  of  the 
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ihods  of  pastoral  iDstniclioQ»  which  this  admirable  yonn^  man 
liad  inatiiated,  bat  which  he  was  permitted  barely  to  begin. 
Their  wisdom  and  attractiveness  are  most  striking.  The  co« 
piousness  of  knowledge*  and  the  felicity  and  often  oriepnality 
of  illastration,  which  are  shewn  in  these  fragments,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  experienced  divine.  We  find,  in  par-> 
ticular,  the  plan  of  a  weekly  meeting  with  the  joung  persons 
of  his  congregation,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  difficult 
ti€$  of  Scripture ;  from  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  takmg  an 
extract. 

*  M  The  difficulttet  which  are  met  with  in  the  undemanding  of  the 
Scriptares,  arise  from  various  causes.  To  point  out  some  of  these 
causes,  is  the  object  of  the  present  discourse. 

*  **  1.  When  you  take  the  Scripture  into  your  hands,  you  will  re- 
member that  it  contains  the  revelation  of  6od  to  man ;  and  it  may 
naturallyy  therefore,  be  expected  to  include  manv  thion  beyond 
man's  understanding,  and  to  discourse  of  many  subjects  both  novel 
and  mysterious.    2.  The  greater  part  of  these  writings  was  composed 
to  serve  a  present  purpose;  and,  unless  we  enter  into  that  purpose^ 
and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  argument,  we  must  of  course  fail  to 
oomprehend  the  writer.    S.  As  these  books  are  of  extreme  antiauity, 
thcT  of  course  refer  to  customs,  ftcts,  persons,  placo,  pr^udices, 
ana  opinions  of  antiquity:  many  of  which  have  lone  since  died  and 
been  forgotten.    Unless  we  recal  them  to  mind,  the  reference  wtU 
be  unintelligible.    4.  The  books  which  we  are  concerned  to  under- 
atand,  do  not  come  to  us  as  they  were  written.    Their  original  Ian* 
euages  are  not  generally  understood,  and  we  read  them  in  all  the 
disadnmta^  of  a  translation.    This  translation  may  be  imperfect,  or 
ks  expressions  may  have  become  obsolete,  and  in  some  cases  the 
leanied  authors  may  hate  mistaken  die  sense  of  their  originals. 

« M  To  one  or  other  of  these  sources,  may  most  of  our  difficulties  be 
referred. 

'  ^  And  I  apprehend  that  any  one  of  such  difficulties  is,  to  a  com* 
asoo  reader,  insurmountable.    1.  If  it  arise  from  the  profound  mys- 
teriousness  of  the  theme,  even  the  largest  and  most  cultivated  imnd 
BMiy  Ua  to  comprehend  it.    And  much  more  he  who  is  little  accus- 
tomed to  intellectual  exertion.    2.  Difficulties  which  rest  in  the  line 
of  argumentation  and  proof  employed,  or  in  perceiving  the  end  and 
objea  of  tibe  writer,  are  not  likely  to  be  solved  without  some  illustra- 
taoo  nd  help  from  others.    8.  Allusions,  and  figurative  dictbn,  do 
absolutely  require  literary  and  classical  explanation.    4.  Obscurities 
in  the  English  words,  or  misconceptions  of  the  meaning,  from  which 
ao  naa  or  men  can  be  safe,  cannot  be  remedied  but  by  the  aid  of 
superior  learning,  such  as  we  can  only  come  at  by  the  help  of  books. 
On  all  which  accounts,  the  English  reader  of  the  Scriptures  must 
sooietimes  feel  his  loss;  and  without  the  means  of  applvii^  to  books, 
he  will  be  helpless.    These  books  are  often  costly,  and  often  useleu 
to  the  persons  wbo  most  need  their  help—*  obscururo  per  obscurius/ 
Hmos  the  duty  of  the  public  teachers  of  religion  giving  their  atten- 
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lion  to  clear  up.  In  i(6nie  measu^y  the  difficulties  which  the  people 
mky  find.  And  hence  one  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  standing 
ministry,  to  w^hich  reference  may  be  had  for  information. 

<  "  I  may  now  set  before  you,  a  few  examples  of  each  kind  of  diffi- 
culty already  mentioned. 

« **  1.  Difficulties  necessarily  resultiog  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

<  ^  The  sacred  writers,  being  inspired  to  speak  of  the  unseen  world, 
of  eternal  objects,  of  the  Inyislble  and  Infinite  God,  are  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Paul  after  he  had  been  in  Paradise:  he  found  himself  unable 
to  express  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  so  as  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. 2  Gor.  xii.  4.  Dan.  xii.  8*  .When  the^  speak  of  God,  it  can- 
pot  be  but  that  their  language  should  be  sublune  and  obscure,  beyond 
our  full  comprehension.  £xod.  iii.  13—15.  Does  any  man  under- 
stand this  ?  Job  xi*  ?»  8*  When  they  speak  of  the  Son  of  God,  hu« 
man  language  is  not  adapted  to  express  the  subject,  and  hnmao 
understandings  cannot  fulhr  kpow  it.  John  i.  1 — 5.  Matt.  xL  27. 
The  being  and  attributes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  beyond  our  thoughta. 
John  iii.  8.  The  unseen  world — heaven — hell.  Rev.  xxi.  &c.  Tnese 
are  things  which  never  can  be  perfectly  understood,  at  least  in  this 
life;  but  still  they  are  more  likely  to  be  somewhat  illustrated,  when 
we  borrow  all  the  light  and  information  which  good  and  wise  men^ 
who  have  diligently  studied,  can  give  us. 

*  *<  2.  Difficulties  which  result  from  the  nature  of  the  argumenta- 
tion* 

<MFor  instance,  if  we  read  an  answer  to  some  enquiry,  we  shall 
$ave  difficulty  in  understanding  the  answer,  unless  we  know  what  the 
aoestion  was.  If  we  read  an  argument,  it  will  be  much  more  intel- 
ligible, if  we  know  what  the  writer  wishes  to  prove.  Now  sometimes 
this  is  not  so  readily  discovered.  Many  examples  in  the  book  of  Job 
ix.  22 — 24:  in  the  Psalms  xl.  xlv.  xlix :  In  tne  Prophets,  Isa«  xxi: 
in  the  Epistles,  Rom.  iii.  2  Cor.  i.  17—23.  1  Thess.  iv.  15. 

'  "  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  from  these  latter  instances,  the 
Epistles  ofPaul,  how  little  credit  is  due  to  those  -  enemies  of  Chris«^ 
tianity,  who  would  have  us  suppose,  that  the  early  believers  were  weak 
silly  enthusiasts.  The  letters  written  to  these  people  shew,  that  they 
must  have  been  men  of  good  sense  and  sound  understanding,  or  they 
never  could  have  understood  them. 

• «  3.  Difficulties  arising  from  the  facts  and  customs  alluded  to. 

«  "  Customs.  Ps.  cviii.  9.  Josh.  ix.  4.  Matt.  ix.  17.  Acu  xxii.25. 
Persons.  Acts  xxiv.  25.  Felix  and  Drusilla.  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17. 
1  John  ii.  18—22.  2  Ep.  7.  9.  Antichristo.  Places.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3. 
Comp.  Deut.  iv.  18.  Border's  O.  C.  p.  124.  Opiniohs.  Ephes.  iii. 
5|  6.  Matt.  xii.  24.  Adages.  Matt.  xxi.  21.  2  Cor.  xiii.  2.  fiurder, 
p.  277.  Matt.  xix.  24.  Jer.  xiii.  23 Campbell^  p.  126. 

'  «<  4.  From  an  imperfect,  mistaken,  or  obsolete  translation. 

•  <•  hi  perfect.  Oen.  xlv.  22.  2K.  iii.  11,  Isa.  Iviii.  13.  Booth- 
iroyd*s  Reflections,  31.  Isa.  xxxii.  20.  Ps.  xxxvi.  9.  Heb.  iv.  5. 
Heb.  iii.  4.  Mistaken.  1  John  iii.  16.  OasotXTS.  2  Cor.  viii.  K 
1  Cor.  iv.  4.  Gen.  xlv.  6. 
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*  <*  U  It  •ar  consolation  .to  renjieinbe^,  that  no  one  article  of  our 
faith  ttaodt  afiected  by  these  difficulties.  They  leave  the  foundation 
of  our  hope  imoiOTeable.  The  grace  of  Christian  charity  depends 
not  on  the  decision  of  controverted  questions.  It  is  only  our  know* 
ledge  or  desire  of  knowledscy  that  is  hindered  or  mortified.  Know- 
ledge is  power.  And  as  tne  same  great  author  has  well  said,«»It 
was  the  desire  of  power  in  excess  that  caused  the  angels  to  fiUl  i  il 
was  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  that  caused  man  to  fall ;  but  in 
CHAxiTT  is  no  excessi  neither  can  men  nor  angels  come  in  danger 
byit/'»  pp.92— 97. 

Out  of  the  rich  remains  of  this  lamented  young  minister 
preserved  by  his  Biographer,  we  shall  select  a  few  passages. 
They  exhibit  the  style  of  his  ordinary  discourses,  and  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  Judgement  of  what  would  have 
been  the  energy  and  beauty  of  his  pulpit  compositions^  had 
the  Providence  of  Heaven  favoured  us  with  his  continuance  to 
the  maturity  of  improvement.  We  take  two  paragraphs  from 
a  Sermon  (on  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  **  Else,  what  shall  they  do  who 
"  are  baptized  for  the  dead  ?"  &c.)  composed  during  the  last 
year  of  his  academical  course. 

<  <<  He,"  the  Christian  minister,  '*  is  the  successor  of  a  long  array 
of  holy  men,  now  ministering  in  the  eternal  temple.  He  occupies 
the  post,  which  once  the  worthies  of  another  age  so  ably  filled.  He 
atands  in  the  place  of  the  departed.  Where  are  the  men  who  taught 
the  Church,  tlirough  all  Uie  night  of  the  Church's  dark  ages  I  Where 
are  they  who  asserted  her  rights  in  the  day  of  bigptry,  and  throusb 
tlie  storms  of  persecution  ?  Where  are  the  worthies  of  our  churcL 
on  whose  memory  the  dust  of  time  and  veneration  has  now  gadiered  t 
Where  is  he  who  first  ministered  in  this  place,  and  taught  you  the 
way  of  immortality  i  *  Your  fathers ;  whejre  are  they  ?  Or  the  pro« 
phets ;  do  they  live  for  ever  ?'  I  stand  this  day  in  the  place  of  the 
dead^^nethinks  the  baptism  of  mortality  descends  upon  me  as  I 
speak.  I  feel  the  tenure  upon  which  I  hold  this  post--it  is  as  if  the 
spiriu  of  the  departed  were  near,  standing  invisible  to  behold  my 
actions,  and  askmg  me,  *  What  do  I,  thus  baptised  for  the  dead; 
unless*  filled  with  their  spirit,  and  inspired  by  their  faith,  I  preach  the 
resurrection  of  the  sleepers  and  the  just  judgment  of  the  Son  of 
God  1*  And,  my  brethren,  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  seen  to  as* 
some  a  tone  of  boldness,  and  speak  with  a  freedom  unwarranted ; 
think  that  we  do  it  under  this  impression---impute  it  to  that  solemn 
auction  from  the  invisible  world,  which  distils  from  such  meditations 
as  these,  and  which  cannot  but  impel  us  to  qpeak  as  one  baptised  for 
the  dead."  *  p.  27- 

*  **  There  (ell  lately  a  Missionary  m  our  Western  Indie,  under  dfw 
cumstanoes  so  angry  and  menacing,  that  his  successor  most  reaUv  be 
*  baptised  lor  the  dead.*  His  successor  at  that  post  ought  to  have 
the  courage  of  a  lion.  Might  a  Christian  Miasionary  wear  the 
armour  of  fleshly  warfare,  he  uiould  gird  him  in  a  panoply  of  steely 
and  teach  the  Christian  faith  with  the  point  of  the  ■word ;  else  he 
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will  fall  before  the  hatred  of  the  infidels.  Bat  sinoej  *  the  weBjMW 
of  bur  warfare  are  not  carnal/  and  the  mtnuter  of  peace  may  not 
wear  the  bright  arms  of  earthlj  soldiery  ;  it  behoves  the  bishop  of 
that  Kttle  flocky  to  carry  in  him  the  soul  of  a  martyr,  and  to  breathe 
all  the  courage  of  an  immortal-— he  roust  not  count  his  Hfe  dear— -he 
must  bow  his  neck  with  the  meekness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  oppres* 
sion  of  the  foe — and  if  you  would  have,  in  one  word,  his  office  and 
his  qualification,  he  must  be  *  baptized  for  the  dead.'  "  '  pp.  121,  8. 

From  a  Sermon  on  2  John  B,  we  fake  another  apecimen. 

*  **  Look  fd>road  on  the  world— expand  for  once  your  contracted 
notions,  and  forget  for  one  moment  your  own  condition  and  interests. 
See  you  the  provinces  of  the  Sun — the  fairest  spots  on  this  earthly 
globe,  in  which  beauty  and  fruitfulness  have  dwelt  from  the  creation, 
beneath  a  cloudless  sky  ?  There  the  sword  of  Mohammed  hath 
rested  in  blood,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  may  not  lift  op  her  head» 
•See  you  the  empire  of  past  ages — the  vastest  territory  of  men  i  There 
auperstition  hatii  fettered  the  mind  more  firmly  than  the  power  of  the 
rulers— and  there  idols  rather  than  God  are  worshipped.  Have  you 
considered  the  claims  of  your  own  iellow^subjecta  in  India^-4he 
claims  which  they  have  upon  your  Christian  zeal — the  claims  which 
they  have  upon  your  common  humanity  ?  Where,  then,  is  your  hu* 
inanity,  and  where  is  your  zeal,  if  some  sacrifice  is  not  already  made 
for  their  deliverance  n*om  *  delusions  strong  as  hell  ?'  How  cold  are 
'some  Christians  on  such  subjects !  *  Look  to  yourselves,  lest  ye  fiul 
ef  your  reward.*     He  that  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  alio  sparingly. 

*  <<  Quiet  and  rest  are  not  earthly  rewards.  He  that  u  a  Christian 
is  bound  to  exert  himself;  and  is  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that 
Test  in  the  future  world  is  appended  as  his  full  reward.  Even  on 
earth,  happiness  springs  not  from  rest,  but  from  action.  Every  thing 
around  us  is  unwearied  in  its  motion ; — ^life  and  action  pervade  the 
whole  universe.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  perpetually  in  mo- 
tion. Every  being  which  we  see  is  occupied.  Indolence  and  inacti* 
vity  are  not  the  lot  of  any  earthly  inhabitant.  And  the  order  of  na* 
tore  may  not  be  inverted  by  any.  The  privilege  of  the  believer  extend* 
not  to  this : — he  is  destined  to  action.  And,  when  we  see  any  stand* 
ing  stiH,  after  they  have  confessed  the  claims  of  the  heathen  world 
upon  their  zealous  exertions,  and  have  known  the  path  of  their  duty  t 
we  must  warn  them  in  the  Apostle's  language, '  look  to  yourselves.* 
Something  naust  be  wanting  at  home,  which  ^ou  will  do  well  to  sop- 
ply— something  must  be  wrong-— you  are  losmg  the  things  you  have 
wroughL    Beware  that  you  lose  not  your  final  reward.'^ ' 

The  larger  part  of  this  volume  conaista  of  nine  ''  Lectures 
"  on  Hebrew  Prophecy,"  which  were  delivered  on  Lord's  day 
evenings  to  Mr.  Jeffersoa's  congregation,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  coarse  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  end  on  earth. 
The  bursts  of  amplification  which  the  fervour  of  his  piety  and 
his  genius  threw  forth  in  the  actual  delivery,  Ho  pen  has  pre- 
served or  could  preserve.  But  these  remains  are  rich :  they 
^may  be  read  with  delight  and  profit  by  the  critical  biblicis^ 


Midi  bj  Ae  mmpb  duld  who  hat  just  learned  to  lisp  the  praises 
of  Him  to  whom  all  the  prophets  bore  witness.  Their  subjects 
are, — The  Nature  and  Design  of  Prophecy. — ^The  Primary  Pro- 
mise of  the  Messiah.— The  Curse  of  Canaan. — The  Promise  to 
Abraham. — ^The  Prophecies  of  Balaam. — The  Prophetic  Wri- 
tine:s  of  David.— Predictions  concerning  Babylon,  Egypt,  Tyre, 
and  Nineveh.— The  Predictions  recorded  by  Daniel. — The  Gra- 
dual Unfolding  of  Prophecy.  We  allow  ourselves  to  copy  only 
one  passage,  taken  almost  at  random. 

*  Reflect,  too,  on  the  unavailing  anguish  of  the  mind  which  is  ever 
longing  afler  the  peace  and  the  reward  of  the  just,  withoui  that  reso- 
lution  and  energy  of  faith  which  might  bring  them  into  possession* 
This  lover  of  gold  looked  with  envy  on  the  peonle  whom  God  had 
blessed^^nd  he  looked  forward  with  painful  longmss  to  their  future 
state.  '*  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^let  my  after  state 
be  like  hi«!"— Aod  like  htm,  many  men  have  gone  down  to  the 

5 rave,  crying  out,  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  but  their 
eath  wa«  after  ell  the  end  of  the  wicked,  who  are  **  driven  away  in 
their  wickedness.*'  And  the  sorrowful  reason  for  all  this,  was  none 
other  thsn  the  entire  destitution  of  every  principle  which  could  afford 
them  hope.  How  else  should  the  man  die  than  aadly  and  hopelessly, 
who  has  Jived  without  hope,  and  has  known  his  God  only  as  the  object 
of  his  rebellions,  his  provocations,  and  his  guilt. 

*  We  stay  not  to  ask  how  it  came  that  thia  sorcerer  of  Mesopotamia 
should  be  a  Prophet,  snd  endued  with  the  spirit  of  God — though, 
with  sufficient  time,  that  might  be  a  solemn  and  useful  enquiry.  But 
we  rather  prefer  to  ask,  how  comes  it,  that  men  who  are  blest  with  the 
livine  oracles  of  God,  who  hear  the  words  of  the  Almighty,  and  fee 
In  liuly  Writ  the  visions  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come ;  how  comes  it  that  any  such  can  remain  unmoved  and  uncon« 
verted ;  how  can  they  resist  the  energy  of  tlie  gospel  of  peace,  and 
the  resistless  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  the  red  lightnings  of  that  judg- 
ment day  I  Say,  how  is  it?  Tou  that  are  living  examples  of  the 
terrible  truth,  say  how  is  it,  how  can  it  be  ?— The  time  is  gone,  the 
night  is  at  hand— '*  now  behold,  I  go  unto  mv  people— come  there- 
fore, I  will  advertise  you  v^hut  shall  be  in  the  latter  dsys.'*  The 
heaven  cannot  receive  you,  for  the  star  of  the  Son  of  Man  shsll  ahine 
upon  no  man's  brow  who  hss  not  first  written  there  **  Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  The  earth  will  reject  you,  for  the  very  grave  shall  open  and 
heave  you  forth  to  tlie  day.  And  from  the  grave  must  you  go  to 
your  last  **  long  home,"  a  home  of  darkness,  prepsred  for  the  evil 
one  snd  his  angels.— That  Is  the  end  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gos* 
|H*1  of  God.— One  moment  stay,  while  the  day  yet  lingers — hsate  to 
the  refuge — haste  to  the  hiding  place— haste  to  the  Cross — the  crosa 
of  Calvary— 

•*  There,  and  there  only  is  the  power  to  save ; 
There,  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair  { 
No  mockery  meeu  you,  no  deception  there.*'  *  pp.  207, 8, 
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OUR  readers  will,  we  presume,  participate  in  the  cnriositf 
awakened  by  the  aunoancemeiit  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Transactions  of  tnis  new  royal  society  ;  an  institation  to  which 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  rcscryed 
ibr  the  present  rei^  to  give  birth.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of 
our  public  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  scieDces 
and  the  arts,  there  was  none  that  had  for  its  specific  object 

*  th6  advancement  of  General  literature,'  The  present  Socie^ 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1821«  under  the  immediate  auspices 
of  his  Majesty,  who  has  been  'graciously  pleased  to  grant  to 
<  the  Society  the  annual  sum  orone  thousand  guineas,  to  be 

*  assigned,  in  equal  portions,  to  ten  Royal  Associates  of  ap* 
'  proved  learning ;  together  with  the  farther  donation  of  two 

*  gold  medals,  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be  awaided 
'  annually  to  authors  of  works  of  eminent  merit,  or  for  im- 

*  portant  discoveries  in  literature/  In  the  year  IS25,  his  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  Society  by  the 
grant  of  a  royal  charter ;  and  in  fuitherance  of  his  royal  in- 
tentions, a  piece  of  ground  near  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields  has  been  assigned  as  the  site  of  a  hall  and  libraiy 
for  the  use  of  the  Society.  The  plan  for  effecting  the  genetal 
object  proposed,  is  stated  to  be ; 

'  JPtrif,— To  promote,  by  assistance  fit>m  its  funds  or  cKherwiie, 
the  publication,  and  in  some  cases  the  translation,  of  valuable 
nuscripts  discovered  in  any  public  or  private  collection. 

<  Secomf/y^— To  encourage  such  discoveries  by  all  suitable  me 

*  Thirdly^ — To  promote  the  publication  of  works  of  great  intzinsic 
value,  but  not  of  so  popular  a  cnsracter  as  to  induce  the  risk  of  indi* 
Tidual  expense. 

*  Fourthly^ — ^To  ready  at  its  public  meetings,  such  papers  opoa 
subjects  of  General  Literature,  as  shall  have  been  6rst  approved  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society ;  from  which  papers  a  selection  shaD  be 
made*  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

*  Fifthly^ — To  adjudge  Honorary  Rewards  to  persons  who  siiaD 
have  rendered  any  eminent  service  to  Literature,  or  produced  any 
work  hiffhly  distinguished  for  learning  or  ffenius;  provided  always 
that  such  work  contain  nothing  hostile  to  religion  or  morali^* 

'  5»f%4— To  establish  correspondence  with  learned  men  mfore^a 
countries  for  Uie  purpose  of  literary  inquiry  and  information. 

*  S«eiil%^— To  elect,  as  Honorary  Associates,  persons  embent 
for  the  pursuit  of  hteratore ;  and  from  these  to  elect  '^•^^^^Krf  npoa 
Ibe  Royal  Foundation,  or  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Sode^ai 
^cunstances  may  admit.*  ' 
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The  President  of  the  Society  is  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr. 
Burgess) ;  the  Librarian,  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Baber;  the  Secretary, 
the  Kev.  R.  Cattermole ;  and  the  following  are  the  names  of 
the  first  ten  Royal  Associates  : — S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  The 
Rer.  Ed.  Davies,  M.A.,  the  Author  of  Celtic  Researches.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Jamieson.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus.  Thomas 
J.  MathiaSyEsq.  James  Millingen,  Esq.  Sir  William  Ouseley. 
William  Roscoe,  Esq.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd.  Sharon  Turner^ 
Esq.  Among  the  sixteen  Honorary  Associates  are :  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Barton.  The  Rev.  O.  Crabbe.  The  Rev.  O.  Croly.  Pro- 
fessor Lee.  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  Dr.  Robert  Southey. 
Dr.  Lingard.  W.  Jacob,  Esq.  8ic.  It  does  honour  to  those 
with  whom  the  selection  rested,  that  individuals  of  opposite 

Eolitical  parties  and  of  various  religious  denominations,  should 
e  found  in  this  enumeration.  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  Moravian,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  and  a  Uni- 
tarian are,  without  regard  to  their  peculiarities  of  private  sen- 
timent, harmoniously  associated ;  and  if  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational Dissenters,  the  denomination  which  boasts  of  the 
names  of  Howe  and  Owen,  Watts  and  Grove,  Doddridge  and 
Fell,  have  not  hitherto  furnished  an  Associate,  or  Honoraiy 
Member,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  our  learned  men  are  not 
numerous — it  is  not  a  learned  age — and  the  most  learned  and 
the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  body,  are  less  known  by  their 
works  than  we  wish  they  were.  Add  to  which,  few  of  our 
ministers  have  leisure  for  the  culUvation  of  general  literature  i 
and  as  to  some,  whose  philological  attainments  would  do 
honour  to  any  society,  the  distant  sphere  of  their  labours  would 
prevent  their  being  otherwise  connected  with  it,  than  as  foreign 
or  corresponding  members.  We  confidently  anticipate,  that 
the  names  of  Carey,  and  Marshman,  and  Morrison,  will  not 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  association  with  those  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  and  Sir  George  Staunton  ;  and 
that  the  same  honourable  policy  which  appears  to  have  pre- 
sided hitherto  over  the  counols  of  this  Institution,  will  secure, 
in  good  time,  the  addition  of  other  names  which  we  should 
not  find  it  impossible  to  snsgest.  If  these  remarks  should 
be  imputed  to  a  jealousy  for  Uie  honour  of  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational Dissenters,  wc  would  frankly  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  While  we  wish  more  and  more  to  divest  our  minds 
of  any  undue  party  spirit,  abhorring  from  our  hearts  a  sectarian 
narrowness  of  feeling ;  while,  too,  we  may  add,  we  feel  our- 
selves less  attached  to  the  denomination  to  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  belong,  and  to  which  we  feel  under  extremely  small 
obligations,  than  to  the  principles  they  profess,  and  which  we 
contribute  our  poor  endeavours  to  maintam  ;-*8Ull,  we  will  not 
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conceal,  that  even  the  literary  honour  of  our  denomioation  in 
anobject  to  which  we  cannot  feel  indifferent. 

The  present  Part  comprises  sixteen  papers,  of  which  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  to  nave  a  brief  analysis. 

The  first  paper,  communicated  by  Granville  Penn,  Esq.,  re- 
lates to  '  an  unknown  manuscript  of  1422/  illustrative  of  the 
dying  declaration  of  our  Henry  V.,  recorded  by  Monstrelet, 
that  he  had  intended,  after  he  should  have  brought  the  king- 
dom of  France  into  a  peaceable  condition,  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  his  Crea- 
tor to  permit  him  to  live  out  his  term.  Rapin  and  Hume  both 
report  this  circumstance ;  but  the  latter  subjoins  a  comment 
wnich  affords  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  inaccurate  and  flippant 
manner  in  which  he  compiled  much  of  his  fascinating  misrepre* 
sentation  of  English  history.  '  So  ingenious/  he  says,  '  are 
'  men  in  deceiving  themselves,  that  Henry  forgot,  in  these  mo* 
'  ments,  all  the  blood  spilled  by  his  ambition,  and  received 
*  comfort  from  this  late  and  feeble  resolve ;  which,  as  the  mode 
'  of  these  enterprises  was  now  past,  he  certainly  would  never 
'  have  carried  into  execution/ 

'  What  this  celebrated  writer  had  done  with  his  historical  recollec- 
tioQs/  remarks  Mr.  Penn,  *  when  he  thus  positively  affirmed  that  the 
mode  of  these  enterprises  was  past,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  ;  be- 
cause, when  Henry  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  found  a  large  land 
and  naval  force  actually  prepared  by  the  late  king  his  father,  for  the 
proclaimed  purpose  of  executing  such  an  enterprise ;  which  was  only 
prevented  by  his  death.  So  that  the  declaration  of  the  son,  was,  in. 
effect,  only  the  declaration  of  a  design  to  give  eventual  accomplish- 
ment  to  a  suspended  measure  of  his  late  father/ 

This  fact,  which  Hume  excludes  from  his  account  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Hall ;  aad 
Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  it,  making  the  dying  monarch  tell 
his  son,  that,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  his  factious 
nobles,  he  had 

*  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.' 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  11.  Act  iv.  Se.  4. 

Rapin,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  notices  the  fact.*  Mr.  Sharon 


*  Dr.  Lingard  takes  no  notice  of  it,  and  mentions  very  slightly 
the  declaration  of  Henry  V.^  referring  to  Monstrelet,  (Vol.  III. 
p.  380.) 
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n^rner  says :  '  It  is  $uppoud  that  he  was  meditating  a  crusade^ 
*  ^Mfhen  death  surprised  him,  at  an  age  that  is  to  many  but  the 
^  season  of  vigorous  manhood.*    He  also  briefljr  adverts  to  the 
declaration  of  Menry  V.  respecting  bis  intention,  referring  to 
Pierre  du  Fenin  as  his  authority.    So  far  was  the 'mode' of 
these  disgraceful  enterprises  from  being  past,  that,  a  century 
later,  an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom in  a  fresh  confederscy  against  the  Turks.    Mr.  Penn, 
however,  goes  too  far,  when  he  represents  the  spirit  of  crusade 
as  still  in  vigour  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Although  the  Popes 
repeatedly  sounded  the  alarm,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had 
grown  deaf  to  the  call.    The  decline  of  the  papal  influence,  the 
cheapness  of  indulgences,  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
orasaders  to  other  orthodox  warriors,  the  commercial  politics 
of  the  Italian  States,  and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  maintaining  a  Latin  kingdom  in  Palestine,  are  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Mills  among  the  causes  which  had  contributed 
to  ruin  the  cnisadine  cause.    The  intentions  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.  are  not,  nowever,  to  be  questioned.    It  seems  to 
have  )>een,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  long  cherished  resolve ; 
whether  dictated  by  the  policy  to  which  Shakspeare  ascribes  it 
in  Henry  IV.,  or  inspirea  by  fanaticism,  and  proceeding  from 
the  wish  to  take  heaven  by  storm  by  so  meritorious  an  enter- 
prise.   Though  not  a  death-bed  resolution,  however,  as  Hume 
represents,  it  was  evidently  adverted  to  by  tlie  dying  king  in 
connexion  with  the  performance  of  the  Penitential  Service,  as 
a  proof  of  his  piety,  if  not  <is  a  meritorious  item  to  be  set  down 
to  the  account  of  his  good  woHls. 

The  evidence  of  Henry^s '  veracity  and  sincerity '  is  sup- 
plied by  a  manuscript  discovered  at  Lille  in  Flanders,  in  the 
autumn  of  1819,  which  proves,  '  that  a  confidential  military 
'agent  of  high  character  and  distinguished  rank,  (Gilbert  de 
'  Lannoi,  knight,  &c.)  had  been  despatched  by  him  to  survey 
'  the  maritime  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  to  procure 
'  upon  the  spot  the  information  necessary  towards  embarking 
'  in  BO  vast  an  enterprise.*  The  MS.  is  a  small  auarto  of 
vellum,  in  old  French,  finely  written  in  the  black  cnaracter, 
and  richly  illuminated,  consisting  of  64  pages.  It  comprises 
a  succinct  military  survey  of  the  coast,  from  Alexandria  round 
to  Gallipoli,  made  by  command  of  Henry  V.  within  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life,  and  completed  and  reported  imme- 
diately after  his  unexpected  death.  The  paper  before  us 
gives  the  title  and  the  heads  of  the  several  chapters,  which  are 
curious  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  we  confess  that  we  should 
have  been  pleased  to  have  a  specimen,  at  least,  of  this  an* 
ciaot  geographical  survey.       Possibly,  it  is  intended  to  pub* 
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lish  a  transcript  of  the  MS.  Why  might  it  Bot  have  fodnd  a 
place,  as  an  Appendix,  to  this  volume  of  Transactions  ?  Brief 
and  meagre  as  the  account  may  be,  one  would  have  liked  to 
see  how  the  chevalier  describes  the  ports  and  city  of  Alex- 
andria, Cairo  and  Babylon,  '  Ihrl'm/  '  Sur^'  and  '  Sayette,^ 
(Jerusalem,  Tyre,  and  Sidon),  as  they  existed  in  the  fiflteenth 
century. 

The  next  six  papers,  (Art  II.  to  VII.)  are  '  on  the  Affi- 
'  nities  and  Diversities  in  the  Languages  of  the  World,  and 
'  on  their  Primeval  Cause  :*  communicated  by  Sharon  Tur- 
ner, Esq.  The  general  object  is  to  shew,  by  a  very  extensive 
induction,  *  that  all  languages  exhibit  some  tokens  of  an  an- 
'  cient  general  consanguinity  of  origin.'  In  the  first  two  pa* 
pers  of  the  series,  the  numerals  one  and  two  are  cited,  in 
an  amazing  variety  of  dialects,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing, 
that  '  the  numerals  of  different  nations  are  combinations  of 
'simpler  terms  used  also  for  numerals  by  some  other  nation.* 
In  the  third  paper,  359  words  in  different  languages,  signi- 
fying Mother,  are  arranged  under  two  leading  classes;  in 
one  of  which,  the  letter  M.  is  the  governing  sound,  in  the 
other,  the  letter  N.,  but  in  various  combination.  The  next 
paper  contains  a  collection  of  547  words,  in  all  languages, 
signifying  Father.  In  the  last  two,  the  affinities  of  different 
and  unconnected  languages  are  pointed  out  in  the  instar\pe 
of  the  substantive  verb  and  its  inflexions,  and  in  various  other 
words.  The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Turner  considers  as  de- 
ducible  from  the  whole  is,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
confusion  of  the  primitive  language,  in  Gen.  xi.,  will  alone 
account  for  the  multifarious  diversity,  'yet  occasional  affinity 
and  identity,  which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  languages  of 
mankind. 

*  If  the  primitive  speech  had  not  been  suddenly  and  violently 
broken  up,  every  language  which  might  gradually  liave  been  formed 
from  it,  as  the  branches  of  the  first  united  population  moved  suc- 
cessivelv  off  to  different  localities,  would  have  exhibited  that  gene^ 
ral  similarity  of  words,  structure,  and  grammar,  and  those  occa- 
sional varieties  and  diversified  terminations,  additions,  and  idioms» 
which  appear  in  the  Latin  and  in  its  ramifications,  the  Italian* 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese.  But,  if  the  primitive  speech 
of  mankind  did  undergo  a  violent  confusion  and  abruption,  and  their 
population,  at  that  period  one  single  society,  was  also  at  the  same 
time  divided  and  scattered  into  distant  places,  then,  fragments  only 
of  the  first  common  tongue  would  be  carried  away  by  each  diverging 
family ;  and  quite  new  and  dissimilar  languages  would  be  gradually 
built  up,  by  each  accumulating,  in  iu  new  settlement,  words  of  unlike 
sounds  as  necessity  required,  and  accident  or  existing  circumstances 
suggested ;  yet  all  retaining  some  elements  or  fragments  of  their 
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fbroMr  tpeeeh.  Id  this  itale  all  languages  seen  to  be;  every  one 
displaying  affinities  for  which  no  assumption  of  chance  can  sufficiently 
Account,  yet  exhibiting  disparities  that  refute  the  idea  of  all  regular 
descent  and  tranquil  construction.  Hence  we  may  presume,  that  the 
languages  of  the  world  exhibit  features  of  the  prjaeral  unity  of 
human  speech,  and  also  the  marks  of  a  subsequenRbruption  and 
confusion/    p.  81. 

This  view  of  the  subject  strikes  us  as  strongly  claiming  at* 
tention^  as  well  by  its  probability  as  by  its  importance.    Nor 
18  the  value  of  the  suggestion  materially  diminished  by  the 
unsatiafactory  nature  ofsome  of  the  data  on  which  the  general 
position  is  built.    We  shall  very  briefly  state  a  few  difficul- 
ties and  objections  which  have  occurred  to  us*  and  which  we 
submit  to  Mr.  Turner's  consideration.    In  the  first  place,  the 
arrangement  of  specimens  appears  to  us  not  unexceptionable. 
Primary  languages,  mere  varieties  of  dialect,  and  tne  barba* 
rous  and  uncertain  jargons  of  savage  tribes,  are  all  confonnded ; 
and  distinctions  are  needlessly  multiplied  without  a  difference. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  ^6,  father,  with  a  final  B.,  dis« 
tingtitshed  from  jlba^  yJbba,  Apa,  and  Appa,  when  the  word 
is  evidently  identically  the  same ;  and  it  would  be  just  as 
proper  to  exhibit  as  different  words,  David  and  Taffid,  good^ 
^oot  Of  koot,  and  guid,  'pon  and  upon,  horse  and  orse  or  oarse, 
Qod,  Got,  Gwody  Gode, — the  mere  varieties   of  provincial  ac- 
centuation. The  same  word  will  often  be  pronounced  differently, 
according  as  the  next  word  commences  with  a  vowel  or  a  con« 
sonant,  and   little  stress  can  be  laid  on  variations  of  ortho- 
graphy,    in  many  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
word  cited  as  belonging  to  the  specified  language,  has  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  intercourse  between  the  natives  and 
the  people  of  another  country.    Such  coincidences  are  often 
to  be  traced  to  early  commerce,  to  colonization,  and   to  the 
new  ideas  introduced  by  religious  instructors :  this  last  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  be  especially  deserving  of  notice  with 
regard  to  the  American  languages.    Again,  Mr.  Turner  haa 
supplied  us  with  no  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  any 
of  his  specimens  by  giving  his  authorities.    We  do  not  mean 
to  Question  the  existence  of  any  of  the  languages  referred  to  ; 
sucn,  for  instance,  as  the  Arintxi,  Sujanisch,  Chaszi-ckumuck, 
Kabutsch,  Zamutesch,   Ugal-iachmutzi,   Sesshafti-Tchug^tzi, 
and  others,  which  Professor  Vater,  Mr.  W.  Humboldt,  or  Mr. 
Turner  may  be  well  acquainted  with ;  but  we  should  have 
liked  to  know  the  sources  of  their  information.    Moreover, 
as  authors  differ  widely  in  their  orthography,  the  same  sound 
may  be  transformed  into  half  a  dozen  different  words,  as 
taMa  down  by  ao  English^  Germani  French,  or  Russian  tra« 
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veller.    For  instance,  Mr.  Tamer  distinguishes  ^tja  From  jHjfa 
and  Myat,  when  the  probability  is,  that  not  only  the  word  is 
the  same,  but  its   pronunciation  also.     He  has,  besides,  ad- 
mitted into  his  list  some  palpable  colloquialisms,  of  the  origin 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  any  further  explanation-^ 
than  the  propensity  which  is  discoverable  in   children  and  un- 
educated persons,  to  play  upon  words  and  alter  them  according^ 
to  their  fancy.    Nor  do  we  think  that  the  modern  origin   of 
many  of  the  dialects,  and  of  the  people  or  tribe  speaking  the 
language  cited»  ought  to  have  been  kept  out  of  sight.     For 
any  thine  that  appears  to  the  contrary  in  Mr.  Turner^s  paper* 
it  might  DC  supposed,  that  these  five  hundred  languages  all 
originated  at  JBabel,  or  very  soon  after  the   primitive  Disper- 
sion ;  whereas,  in  some  instances,  an  ancient  language   has 
bjeen  the  parent  of  several  others,  in  which,  as  a  vernacular 
dialect,  it  has  become  lost ;  in  other  cases,  a  mixed  language 
has  resulted  from  conquest  or  colonization  ;  in  a  third  class, 
the  primary  language  has  suffered  deterioration  in  sympathy 
with  the  retrogression  of  the  people  towards  barbarism ;  and 
in  a  few  ascertained  cases,  a  variation  of  dialect  has  been  the 
result  of  arbitrary  innovation.    Unwritten  languages  are  liable 
to  almost  infinite  diversification.    The  languages  of  Caucasus 
are  said  to  be  as  various  as  the  petty  principalities  into  which 
the  country  is  divided,  and  to  have  little  or  no  apparent  affinity 
to  each  other ;  exhibiting  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  space  of  a 
few  square  miles,  as  those  of  many  nations  do  in  as   many 
thousands.    In  fact,  while  it  is  the  tendency  of  progressive 
civilization   and  mutual  intercourse,  to   blend  down  various 
dialects  into  one  common  language,  a  contrary  process  is  the 
natural   result    of   the  dispersion  and    isolation   of  different 
branches  of  the  same  family.     Mr.  Turner  would  much   have 
strengthened  his  argument,  in  our  opinion,  if  he  had  confined 
his  specimens  and  reasonings  to  the  marked  coincidences  and 
i^iversities  found  in  the  primary  languages,  arranging  the  sub- 
ordinate and  accidental  variations  of  dialect  under  the  primi- 
tive words.     It  is  obvious,  that  such  diversities  or  affinities  as 
can  be  shewn  to  be  of  modem  origin,  must  detract  so  far  from 
the  force  of  his  conclusion. 

The  structure  of  languages,  rather  than  the  mere  vocables, 
might  seem  to  afford  the  best  data  for  an  inquiry  into  the  original 
affinity  of  different  tongues ;  and  we  have  sometimes  wished  to 
see  an  attempt  at  classification  founded  upon  a  similarity  of 
formation,  rather  than  on  etymological  coincidence.  Those 
which  possess,  so  to  speak,  an  internal  organization,  which  are 
developed  by  inflexion,  are,  by  that  circumstance,  essentially 
difitiuguitihed  from  those  in  which  the  only  principle  of  com- 
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KsitioQ  is  that  of  aggregation.  The  invention  of  writing  must 
ve  had  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  those  languages  which 
were  «ar]y  expressed  in  alphabetic  characters.  The  invention 
of  vowel  characters  would  also  form  an  important  era  in  the 
progress  of  language ;  the  semi-alphabetic  languages  being 
necessarily  imperfect  as  a  written  medium.  In  a  classification 
of  dialects,  some  would  be  found  to  constitute  a  link  between 
different  families  ;  as  the  Persian  appears  to  partake  at  once  of 
an  affinity  to  the  Semitic  class  and  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  parent 
of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  Birman,  in  like  mafttier^ 
so  far  as  known,  would  seem  to  form  a  link  between  the  Indian 
and  the  monosyllabic  languages.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  American  languages  are  all  originally  derived  from  those  of 
Eastern  Asia. 

The  changes  which  language  would  undergo  from  a  mere 
difference  of  articulation,  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  early  essays  of  chiloren, — to  the  abbreviations* 
substitutions  of  letters,  and  other  changes  which  they  make 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  word  to  their  unpractised  organs* 
A  difference  of  articulation  in  adults  may  be  the  resul^of 
various  causes,  affecting  more  or  less  a  whole  tribe.  It  may- 
arise  from  a  peculiarity  of  organization  in  the  throat,  mouth, 
or  lip,  giving  rise  to  some  national  shibboleth  ;  from  a  slow  or 
rapid  habit  of  utterance ;  from  the  energy  and  excitability  of 
the  people,  or  the  contrary  ;  from  the  effect  of  civilization  in 
refining  and  harmonizing  language  ;  from  delicacy  of  ear  or  the' 
want  of  it ;  and  from  artificial  causes,  such  as  the  custom  of 
mastication,  the  use  of  the  boioque^  &c.  And  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  written  or  other  educational  standard,  it  is 
obvious  that,  from  these  and  similar  causes,  the  same  language 
may,  in  process  of  time,  branch  out  into  a  variety  of  discor'- 
dant  dialects.  We  offer  these  as  very  crude  hints,  but  possibly, 
they  may  answer  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  zeal  of  some* 
individual  who  may  be  better  able  to  pursue  the  very  compli- 
cate inquiry. 

The  eighth  paper  contains  Observations  on  the   River  Eu- 

Ehrates,  by  oir  William  Ouseley.  A  fund  of  learning  is 
rought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  but,  at  the  close  of  the  paper, 
the  reader  is  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  he  has  been 
conducted  through  a  labyrinth  back  to  the  point  at  which  he 
entered.  Sir  William  informs  the  Society,  that,  eleven  years 
ago,  be  formed  a  project  which  he  has  never  been  able  to 
realize  ;  and  in  this  paper,  he  has  attempted  to  ascertain  what 
he  finds  unascertainable.  Thus  mucn  only  seems  highly 
probable ;  that  the  name  of  the  Euphrates,  which  we  nave- 
received  from  thd  Qrtdu,  is  compounded,  agreeably  to  Ro* 
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land's  coDJecture,  of  the  Persian  ab»  aii,  or  eu^  water*  and  tbe 
original  name  of  the  river,  FraU  Pkrath,  or  Forat.  The  Intf^^ 
word  is  of  very  uncertain  derivation,  and  Josephus  was^^^^^^^^ly 
ignorant  of  its  true  etymology:  the  Euphrates,  hesays*  is  called 
Phora,  which '  signifies  either  dispersion  or  a  flower.  By  Moses 
of  Chorene,  the  Armenian  historian,  it  is  written  Ephrat,  which 
comes  very  near  the  Greek  Euphrates.  If  its  derivation  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  Hebrew,  we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to 
adopt  the  etymology  suggested  by  Josephus,  but  with  a  different 
meaning.  The  verb  Phar,  we  are  told,  signifies  *  to  spread,' 
which  indicates  tmtiduriMov,  dispersion.  But  why  may  it  not  indi- 
cate the  spreading  river,  in  opposition  to  Diglath  or  narrow,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Tigris  ? 

The  ninth  paper*  communicated  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  con- 
tains an  historical  account  of  the  discoveries  made  in  Palimp* 
sest  Manuscripts.  This  is  an  interesting  notice ;  but,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  enter  into  the  subject  at  some  length  in 
reviewing  the  Cicero  de  Republics,''^  we  shall  pass  it  by  with 
tbe  remark,  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  could  not  do 
itself  greater  honour  than  by  promoting  and  rewarding  similar 
discoveries,  and  by  facilitating  their  publication. 

Article  X.  contains  an  account,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  of 
a  M.S.  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York,  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  accomplished  Sir 
John  Harington.  It  is  entitled :  '*  A  Collection  of  Passages 
"  of  State  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James."  The 
Writer  discovers  an  anxiety,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to 
viodi«9ate  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  his  opinion, 
on  the  points  referred  to,  must  be  allowed  to  carry  some 
weight,  but,  as  it  was  formed  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  original  evidence.  We  transcribe  Sir 
John's  '  epigrammatical  epitaphe'  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
which  is  given  in  one  of  the  extracts. 

'  When  doome  of  peers,  and  judges  preappointed, 

By  straining  laws  beyond  all  reach  of  reason. 
Had  vnto  death  condemned  a  Queen  annoynted. 

And  found  (oh  straunge)  without  allegiance.  Treason; 
That  axe,  that  should  have  done  this  execution* 

Shun*d  to  cut  off  an  head  that  had  bene  crowned: 
Our  hangman  lost  his  wonted  resolution 

To  quell  a  Queene  of  nobles  so  renowned. 
Ah,  is  remorse  in  hangmen  and  in  steel. 
When  peers  and  judges  no  remorse  can  feel  ? 
Graunt,  JLorde,  that  in  this  noble  lie  a  Queen 
Without  a  head  may  never  more  be  seen.' 


wp*«*i 
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The  epigram  would  have  been  more  perfect,  without  the 
loyal  but  ominous  wish  expressed  in  the  last  couplet*  Sir 
John  little  anticipated  that  tne  next  crowned  head  that  should 
suffer  similar  dishonour,  would  be  that  of  the  King  of  Eng«> 
land. 

The  next  two  papers,  communicated  by  James  Millingett^ 
Esq.  and  W.  Martin  Leake,  Esq.,  contain  historical  disserta- 
tions on  a  Coin  of  Metapontum,  and  some  coins  of  the  city 
of  Kierion  in  Thessaly.  They  are  valuable  as  illustrating  the 
history  and  topography  of  ancient  Greece,  but  would  scarcely 
interest  our  readers  m  the  shape  of  a  d^  analysis.  The  fd-* 
lowing  paper,  communicated  by  Mr.  Todd,  contains  a  critical 
description  of  a  Codex  containing  several  Greek  Manuscripts^ 
biblical  and  classical,  belonging  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
the  loan  of  which  was  obtained  by  the  late  Professor  Carlyle 
and  Dr.  Hunt,  and  which  were  for  some  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  For  the  description^ 
the  learned  world  are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Bumey» 
who  examined  it  previously  to  its  being  reclaimed  by  the 
Patriarch. 

Art.  XIV.,  is  a  paper  upon  a  much  disputed  point  in  po- 
litical economy ;  '  tne  measure  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
'  the  supply  of  commodities.'  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mai* 
thus,  ana  is  desimiied  to  shew,  '  that  the  natural  and  necessary 
'  conditions  of  tne  supply  of  all  commodities  not  subject  taa 
'  monopoly,  are  represented  and  measured  by  the  labour  which 
'  they  will  ordinarily,  and  on  an  average,  command  ;  anJithAt 
*  no  other  object  whatever  can  be  substituted  for  labour,  or 
'  can  represent  and  measure  the  natural  and  necessary  con^ 
'  ditions  of  the  supply  of  commodities.'  By  the  somewhat  in- 
tricate periphrase — '  natural  and  necessary  condition  of  the 
'  supply  of  commodities,'  Mr.  Malthns  intends,  as  he  informs 
us, '  tne  natural  and  necessary  costs  of  production ;'  and  we  re- 
gret that  he  has  not  adhered  to  the  more  simple  and  intelligible 
expression.  His  reason  for  preferring  the  former  phrase,  he 
says,  is,  that  *  the  term  cost,  if  not  well  guarded,  is  too  apt 
'  to  convey  the  idea  of  money  expenditure/  The  natural  way 
to  obviate  this  mistake,  then,  would  be  to  guard  the  term.  But 
we  cannot  allow  that,  to  persons  accustomed  to  such  inquiries, 
the  term  co$t  would  necessarily  connect  itself  with  money ;  and 
to  unpractised  readers,  what  may  be  gained  in  accuracy,  by 
Rubstitutine  the  circumlocutory  phrase,  is  lost  in  perspicuity. 
As  Mr.  Malthus  promises  to  continue  the  discussion  in  a 
future  paper,  we  shall  waive  for  the  present  any  remarks  upon 
the  doctrine  he  propounds.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
expressing  our  regret  that  he  should  affect  a  style  so  unneces* 
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sarily  inrolvedy  and,  with  Adam  Smith  before  him  aa  m  mod*! 
of  perspicacity^  wrap  up  his  argument  in  a  studiously 'tedmicB. 
and  abstruse  phraseology. 

Art.  XV.,  contributed  by  W.  M.  Leake,  Esq.  gives  an  ae* 
count  of  an  Edict  of  Diocletian,  found  at  Eski-hissar  (Str&to- 
niceia)  in  Caria,  fixing  a  maximum  of  prices  throaghoat  the 
Roman  Empire,  A.  D.  303.  The  fact  itself  is  corioos,  and 
the  list  of  commodities  with  the  prices  annexed  in  denarii^  rea- 
ders it  a  highly  interesting  document.  A  translation  woaid 
not  have  been  unacceptable. 

The  last  paper  in  the  present  Part  is,  '  On  some  E^ryptiac 
'  Monuments  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  Collections : 
'  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Yorke  and  W.  M.  Leake,  Esq.*     It  i* 
one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  series,  but  consists 
of  little  more  than  brief  letter-press  descriptions  of  the  litbcn 
graphic  sketches,  which  would  not  be  intelligible  apairt  frua 
the  plates.     We  observe  that  these  gentlemen  participate  in 
the  doubts  we  expressed  in  our  notice  of  M.  Champollion's 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  Blacas''^,  relative  to  the  identity  of  his 
Mandouei  and  the  famous  Osymandyas.      A  very   beautiiul 
statue  procured   by  Mr.   Salt  from   the  ruins  of  Kamak,  is 
proved,  by  the  shields  or  cartouchei  containing  the   title   and 
name,  to  be  a  statue  of  the  same  monarch  that  is  represented 
by  the  Colossus  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Turin,  the  Osyman- 
dyas of  M.  Champollion;   and  it  is  highly  remarkable,  that, 
in  both,  the  leading  character  in  the  name,  the  symbol  of  the 
deity  from  whom  the  name  is  derived,  has  been  carefully  erased 
from  every  one  of  the  shields  containing  it.    This   is   ako 
stated  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  many  of  the  shields  iotro- 
duced  into  the  ornamental  sculptures  of  the  hall  or  chamber 
in  which  Mr.  Salt's  statue  was  found ;   and  the  Writer  adds  : 

<  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken  to  erase  the  principal  character  forming  the 
norae  of  this  prince,  in  so  many  instances.  Was  it  done  by  the 
priests,  because  the  king  was  unpopular  ?  Andean  it  then  be  the  frremt 
Otymanduas  f  Mandouei  may  mdeed  be  the  Greek  Mandyas,  bttC 
there  are  no  signs  corresponding  to  the  title  Osh  (Great),  whence 
Ocrv  in  Greek.'    p.  210. 

But,  if  Osh  signify  simply  the  title  of  Great,  what  becomes 
of  M.  Champollion*Fi^eac  s  hypothesis,  that  Ousi,  a  name 
which  occurs  in  the  list  furnished  by  Syncelius,  is  another 
name  for  Mandouei  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  the  present  publication  does  credit  to  the 
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Society,  and  affords  a  pledge  and  promise  of  valuable  acces" 
sions  to  the  stores  of  British  literature. 


Art.  IV,  A  Widon^t  Tak,  and  other  Poems,  By  Bernard  BartoD, 
Author  of  **  Devotiooal  Verses,*'  Ac  12mo.  pp.  156.  Price  So* 
London.  1827* 

^V^HE  affecting  occurrence  which  suggested  to  the  ready  pen 
'*'  of  our  Friend  Bernard  the  subject  of  the  principal  poem 
in  his  present  volume,  is  the  loss  of  five  Wesieyan  Mission* 
aries  in  the  Maria  Mail-boat  off  the  Island  of  Antigua  in 
February  last.  The  published  account  of  the  catastrophe,  by 
the  only  survivor,  has  supplied  the  incidents ;  and  she,  as 
will  be  inferred,  is  the  Widow  who,  in  the  poem,  tells  her 
melancholy  tale*  It  is,  indeed,  a  traeical  one,  and  although 
not  worked  up  to  the  pitch  of  horror  by  which  a  mere  fancy 
scene  might  be  made  to  harrow  up  the  feelinfi;s,  cannot  fail 
deeply  to  interest  the  reader  by  its  unaffectecT  pathos.  Mr. 
Barton  has  evidently  had  in  view,  however,  a  higher  object 
than  the  poet's  fame ;  namely,  to  place  in  its  true  light,  a  mys* 
terious  and  discouraging  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence. 

*  Mvtterioua  to  our  reason  teems  your  doom ; 

Vet  not  lets  merciful  that  doom  might  be. 

•  «  «  •  « 

And  when  the  silent  chsmbers  of  the  sea 

Shall  hear  the  echoinc  trurapet  rend  the  skies, 

With  them  to  meet  the  Lord  in  glory  ye  shall  rite. 

*  Then  shall  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence 

To  our  illumined  vision  be  msue  clear ; 
Blanrels  and  mytteriet  unto  mortal  tense 

Shall  great,  and  good,  and  merciful  appear. 
Be  ours  that  perfect  love  which  casts  out  fear, 

Dark  doubt,  and  unbelief,  by  faith's  strong  might ; 
And  all  things  **  seen  in  part  and  darkly^'  here. 

Through  the  dim  ^lass  of  reason's  erring  sight. 
Shall  be  re? eal'd  to  us  in  truth's  unclouded  hghu 

«  •  «  «  « 

'  It  is  not  in  the  summer  hours  of  life. 

When  all  around  is  prosperous,  bright,  and  gay. 
That  prayers  true  worth  is  known;  'tis  in  the  strife 

Of  fear  and  anguish,  when  we  have  no  stay 
On  earth  or  earthly  things.    Oh  I  then  we  pray 

As  those  who  know  not  sorrow,  never  can : 
Each  false  support  must  first  be  rent  away. 

All  confidence  in  self,  all  trust  in  man, 
Rear-ward  each  worldly  thought^  each  heavenly  m  the  van. 
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<  Lightly  Uie  worldling  may  our  pmyen  csteenf^ 

SiDce,  save  myself,  all  sank  beneath  the  tide* 
Kot  80  the  Christiah  of  their  worth  will  deem, 

As  if  their  richest  blessing  were  denied  i 
Not  for  our  mortal  lifb  alone  we  cried. 

But  ptiayed  of  Him  whose  word  once  sCilI'd  the 
The  Pure,  the  Sinless,  who  for  sinners  died. 

His  power  from  death's  most  dreadful  sting  might  a 
And  gi?e  us  thro'  Hb  name  the  yictory  o'er  the  gratre.' 

We  cite  iheae  stanzas,  not  as  being  by  any  means  the  best 
in  poetical  merit  that  we  could  select*  but  as  shewing  th« 
sentiment  which  the  Author  has  aimed  to  impress  apoD  his 
readers,  and  in  expressing  which,  he  has,  in  one  or  two  io* 
stances,  neglected  the  polish  of  his  lines.    There  are   maoj 

{mssages  in  the  poem  rery  superior,  but  we  purposely  rdraia 
irom  detaching  them  from  the  narrative*  under  tne  idea  thai 
most  of  our  readers  will  feel  disposed  to  possess  themselTea  of 
tlie  volume. 

The  annals  of  Missionary  enterprise  afford  more  instanoes 
than  a  few,  of  occurrences  which,  to  our  limited  view,  acem 
not  less  mysterious.    The  loss  of  the  Duff  will  be  in  die  it* 
collection  of  many  of  our  readers ;  and  we  too  frequently  meet 
with  cases  in  which  a  devoted  and  pious  indiviaual,  having 
just  entered  oh  the  field  of  his  labours,  or,  perhaps,  after 
surmounting  the  difficulties  and  impediments  which  a  strange 
language  and  a  strange  climate  present,  has  been  suddenly  cut 
off  by  disease,  and  ^e  cost  or  years  has  been  at  a  stroke 
rendered  abortive.    And  at  home,  within  the  private  circle  of 
one^s  acquaintance,  we  bear  of  fatal  accidents  occurring  to 
estimable  and  useful  individuals,  while  actually  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  some  work  of  piety  or  benevolence.    Two 
instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  within  our  knowledge  in  the 
course  of  the  past  month.    It  is  important,  that  Christians 
should  learn  to  view  such  events  in  a  proper  light;  for,  when 
we  term  them  mysterious,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  to  a  cer^ 
tain  degree^  we,  perhaps,  conceal  under  that  expression  an 
undefined  sentiment,  a  sort  of  misgiring,  attended  by  a  secret 
uneasiness,  as  if  something  bad  taken  place  at  variance,  if  not 
with  the  Sovereign  wisdom,  yet  with  the-  promises  of  God, 
It  18  an  excellent  remark  contained  in  a  letter  fimm  that  admi- 
rable man,  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  of  Calcutta :  '  There  is  an 
*  aptness  in  us  to  misinterpret  providential  discouragements  ia 
'  our  duty,  as  if  they  amounted  to  a  discharge  from  our  doty, 
^  when  they  are  intended  only  for  the  exercise  of  our  courage 
'  and  faith.*    This  is,  doubtless,  one  lesson  which  such  events 
supply.    Another  design  may  be,  to  admonish  those  who  have 
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cmliarked  io  the  tacred  cause,  nr  are  engaged  in  any  pablio 
works  of  benevolence,  not  to  rest,  in  any  degree,  their  per* 
scMial  aecarity  or  preparation  for  deatli,  on  a  presomption  de- 
rived from  tlie  work  they  have  undertaken ; — not  to  ascribe  a 
conaervative  virtae,  any  more  than  a  meritorious  efficacy,  to 
their  goo<l  works,  or  to  connect  with  the  public  services  they 
may  be  able  to  render  to  God  and  his  Church,  an  immunity 
from  the  events  common  to  all ;  lest  they  should  be  tempted^ 
while  ao  engaged,  to  relax  in  those  duties  which   are  strictly 
personal  and  connected  with  a  meetness  for  immortality.    It 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  jud(> emeot  upon  Ana* 
nias  and  Sapphira,  that "  great  fear  came  upon  all  the  church, 
and  upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things ;  and  of  the  rest, 
durst  no  man  join  himself  unto  them.**     A  salutary  fear  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  produced  by  events  which  are  far  from  being 
judgements  either  upon  the  individuals  or  upon  the  society  or 
community  with  which  they  may  be  connected.    There  is  such 
a  tendency  to  presume  upon  a  Christian  profession,  and  espe- 
cially upon  an  official  connexion  with   holy  tilings, — so  much 
room  for  self-deception  is  left  by  external  engagements,  of  the 
most  sacred  nature, — that  the  sudden  removal  of  ministers  and 
missionaries,    under    circumstances  peculiarly  affecting  and 
appalling,  seems  to  speak  loudly  in  admonitory  accents  to 
those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  similar  office.    In 
such  cases,  it  may  be  said  of  those  who  are  taken  away,  that 
it  is 

— <  for  us  they  sickeof  and  for  us  they  die.' 

To  themselves,  the  event  cannot  be  regarded  as  calamitous  ; 
and  much  of  the  apparent  mystery  resmts  irom  the  strength  of 
a  presumption  which  such  occurrences  seem  adapted  and  in^ 
tended  to  correct.    It  was  at  a  very  early  period  ULthe  history 
of  the  Christian    Church,  that  '*  Herod  the  king  stretched 
forth  his  hands,  and  killed  James  the  brother  of  Jcuin  with  the 
sword  ;'*  so  dividing  the  two  brothers,  and  robbing  the  Church 
of  one  of  the  three  chosen  witnesses  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable transactions  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.    The  event  must 
have  struck  with  consternation,  the  whole  body  of  believers 
at  Jerusalem ;  it  must  have  put  to  their  test  alike  their  cou- 
rage and  th^hr  faith  ;  and  it  evidently  gave  a  fresh  energy  to 
$   the  prayers  of  the  Church,  in  answer  to  which  Peter  was  mi- 
racQlousIy  rescued  from  the  tyrant's  rage. 

We  will  not  apologize  for  this  digression ;  but  we  must  now 
return  to  our  Author,  of  whose  talents,  however,  we  have 
had  so  freqnent  occasion  to  express  our  high  opinion,  that  little 
more  can  be  necessary,  on  renewing  his  present  volume,  than 
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to  select  a  few  speciroens  in  proof  of  its  comparative  merit  as 
measured  by  bis  former  publications.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
consists  of  '  Miscellaneous  Poems'  of  a  varied  character^  and, 
on  this  account,  more  adapted  to  please  general  readers  than 
his  Devotional  Verses.  The  Grandsire's  Tale  should  have 
followed  the  Widow's  Tale*  as  a  companion  story  :  it  is  very 
beautifully  told.  The  following  lines  convey  with  epigram- 
matic point  a  very  striking  thought. 

<  On  the  GLORY  usually  depicted  round  the  Head  of  the 

SAVIOUR. 

'  A  blameless  fancy  it  perchance  might  be 
Which  first  with  glory's  radiant  halo  crowned  Thee ; 

Art's  reverend  homage,  eager  all  should  see 
The  majesty  of  Godhead  beaming  round  Thee. 

*  But  had  thy  mien  to  outward  sight  been  such. 
In  God-like  splendour  unto  sense  appealing  ;-*- 

What  mortal  hand  had  dar'd  thy  form  to  touch. 
Though  conscious  even  touch  was  fraught  with  healing  ? 

*  More  truly,  but  more  darkly,  prophecy 
Thy  vesture  of  humanity  had  painted  ;— 

Uncomely,  and  repulsive  to  the  eye, 
A  man  of  sorrow,  and  with  grief  acquainted ! 

<  Saviour,  and  Lord  !  if  in  thy  human  hour 
Evangelists,  alone,  might  tell  thy  story, 

O  how  shall  painter's  art,  or  poet's  power. 
Portray  Thee  coming  in  thy  promised  glory  V    pp.  54»  5. 

The  stanzas  to  the  Passion-flower  well  deserve  a  place  in 
any  future  Flora  Domestica.  The  melancholy  Jacques  is  said 
to  have  found  '  tongues  in  trees/  and  *  sermons  in  atones :' 
flowers  are  not  less  eloquent  to  the  Poet's  ear. 

<  If  superstition's  baneful  art 

First  gave  thy  mystic  name, 
Reason*  I  trust,  would  steel  my  heart 
Against  its  groundless  claim. 

<  But  if,  in  fancy's  pensive  hour, 

By  grateful  feelings  stirr'd. 
Her  fond  imaginative  power 
That  name  at  first  conferr'd,— 

*  Though  lightly  truth  her  flights  may  prise^ 

By  wild  vagary  driven, 
For  once  their  blameless  exercise 

May  surely  be  forgiven. 

«  We  roam  the  scao    give  new-fbund  bles 

Some  king's  or  conqueror's  naooe; 
We  rear  on  earth  triumphant  piles 

As  meeds  of  earthly  famoK— * 
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*  We  soar  to  beaveot  and  to  outlhre 

Our  life^t  oonlracted  span, 
Uato  the  glorffoua  start  we  f^ 

Tk^uBamBci  tooiUl  man. 


'  Then  ma^  not  one  poor  flowret's  bloom 

The  holier  memory  share 
Of  Him^  whoy  to  arert  our  doom. 

Vouchsafed  our  sins  to  bear  i 

*  God  dwetlelh  not  in  temples  rear'd 

By  work  of  human  hands, 
Yet  shrines  aogust,  by  men  rerer'dt 
Are  found  in  Christian  lands. 

'  And  may  not  e'en  a  simple  flower 

Proclaim  His  glorious  praise. 
Whose  fist,  only,  had  the  power 

Its  form  from  earth  to  raise  ? 

*  Then  freely  let  thy  blossom  ope 

lu  beauties— to  recal 
A  scene  which  bids  the  humble  hope 
In  Him  who  died  for  all  1' 

Mr.  Barton  has  giren  na  aereral  pieces  in  a  atailza  which 
Mr.  Milman  has  contributed  to  brine  into  vogue,  but  of  which 
Professor  Smyth  has  alone  fomiahed  a  very  successful  apeci- 
men.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  partial  to  the  measure,  wnich, 
as  ^nerally  written,  is  only  an  apolo^  for  lazy  versification, 
as  It  makea  two  rhymes  do  the  work  or  four.  Thus,  we  have 
a  Sea-side  Reverie,  beginning : 

*  If  is  a  glorious  summer  eve  1  and  in  the  glowing  west, 

^        r'lToi 


on  clouds  of  rainbow  hiias»  the  broad  sun  sinks  to  rest. 
These  lines  ought  t  a  have  been  printed  thus : 

*  It  tt  a  glorious  summer  eve» 

And  in  the  slowing  west. 
Pillowed  on  c&uds  of  rainbow  hues. 

The  broad  sun  smks  to  rest*' 

But,  in  that  case,  the  want  of  rhyme  at  the  eighth  foot  would 
have  been  obvious.  The  only  allowable  nse  of  the  line  of 
fourteen  feet  is  for  Uie  purpoae  of  varying  the  pause,  by  intro- 
ducing it  at  the  seventn  foot,  instead  of  the  eighth ;  for  in« 
stance  :«— 

*  Ills  a  glorious  evenings  and  the  richly  glowing  west.* 

Tet,  in  the  atanxaa '  for  Music*  by  Mr.  Sm^th,  above  referred 
to,  the  ear  ia  satisfied  with  the  fine  modulation  of  the  verae. 

U2 
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*  When  brightly  glows  the  weatem  ware  beneath  the  ran 
And  languid  sounds  the  distant  tide,  retiring  from  the  shore* 
'Tis  then  1  sink,  to  pei^sive  thought  my  melting  soul  resigning* 
Surrendered  sink,  while  care  disturbs  and  reason  wakes  no  i 
I  muse  of  all  that  childhood  loved,  ere  age  its  joys  derided. 
Of  all  that  youth  delighted  sketched,  while  hope  the  pencil 
Of  all  that  once  my  heart  believed  while  tenderness  presided. 
And  every  scene  tnat  memory  throws  her  lonely  radiance  o*er.' 

In  this  .Bpecimen,  however,  much  of  the  beauty  of  tLe 
stanza  results  from  the  double  rhyme  and  the  triplet,  followed 
by  a  line  answering  to  the  second  and  fourth,  and  closing  the 
whole  as  it  were  with  the  key-note. 

Our  friend  Bernard  jnay  smile  at  our  laying  so  much  stress 
on  the  mere  mechanism  of  yerse ;  but  all  art  is  mechanbaa. 
and  it  is  by  art  that  genius  works.  In  place  of  any  fbrtbe; 
criticism,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  another  specimeii, 
which  we  think  will  sufficiently  recommend  the  yolame  to  ov 
readers. 

« THE  DEAD. 

*  Number  the  grains  of  sand  out-spread 

AVherever  Ocean's  billows  flow ; 
Or  count  the  bright  stars  over-bead. 
As  these  in  theur  proud  courses  glow ; 

'  Count  all  the  tribes  on  earth  that  creep. 

Or  that  expand  the  wing  in  air ; 
Number  the  liosts  that  in  the  deep. 

Existence,  and  its  pleasures  share ; 

'  Count  the  green  leaves  that  in  the  breath 
Of  Spring's  blythe  gale  are  dancing  fast ; 

Or  those,  alt  fkded,  sere  in  death, 
Which  flit  before  the  wintry  blast  ^- 

<  Aye !  number  these,  and  myriads  more. 

All  countless  as  they  seem  to  be; 
There  still  remains  an  ampler  store 

Untold  by,  and  unknown  of  Thee. 

*  Askest  thou— <<  Who,  or  what  be  they  2" 

Oh !  think  upon  thy  mortal  doom ; 
And  with  anointed  eye  survey 
The  silent  empire  of  the  tomb ! 

*  Think  of  all  those  who  erst  have  been 

Living  as  thou  art-- even  now; 
Looking  upon  life's  busy  scene 
With  glance  as  careless,  light,  as  thou. 

*  AH  these,  like  thee,  have  liv'd  and  mov'd. 

Have  seen—what  now  thou  look'st  apoo. 
Have  fear'd,  hoped,  hated,  moum*d,  or  lov'dy 
And  now  from  mortal  sight  are  gone. 
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*  Yet,  though  unteen  of  hmnao  eye 

Tbetr  renquet  slumber  in  the  earthf 
The  boon  of  immortality 

To  them  was  given  with  vital  birth. 

*  They  wbrb  ;  and,  having  beeot'they  arb  ! 

Earth  but  contains  their  mould'ring  dust. 
Their  deathless  spirits,  near  or  far. 
With  thine  must  rise  to  meet  the  just, 

^  Thou  know*st  not  but  they  hover  near, 

Witness  of  every  secret  deed. 
Which,  shunning  human  eye  or  ear, 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  may  heed. 

*  An  awful  thought  it  is  to  think. 

The  viewless  dead  out-number  all 
Who,  bound  by  life's  connecting  Unk, 
Now  share  with  us  this  eartiily  ball. 

<  It  is  a  thought  as  dread  and  hi^h. 

And  one  to  wake  a  fearful  thrill. 
To  think,  while  all  who  tivef  roust  diet 

Thb  oBAn,  THK  DEAD  are  living  stills' 


Art.  V.  I.  The  Hid&ry  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  :  comprising 
the  political  History  of  the  Commencement  of  the  English  Kefor- 
mation.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  4to,  pp.  710. 
Price  2L  Sf.  London.  1826. 

2.  A  HUtoiy  of  England  from  thejirtt  Invasion  by  the  Ronutm.  By 
John  Lingard,  D.D.  Vol.  the  Fifth,  containing  the  Reigns  of 
Mary  and  Eliiabeth.    4to.  pp.  5oa    London.   1823. 

3.  A  Vindication  of  certain  Passaget  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Vo^ 
Ume$  of  the  History  of  England*  By  J.  Lingard,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  pp.  112.  Price  Is.  London.  1826. 

npHE  history  of  England  had  been  too  Ions  considered  as 
^  finally  settled  and  rendered  classical  by  Hume,  the  subtle 
and  preTaricating-'apologifit  of  despotism  iu  government  and  of 
scepticism  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  He  is  now  more 
justly  estimated,  nor  nave  the  fascinations  of  his  style  given 
permanency  to  a  chronicle,  of  which  the  depraved  sentiment 
and  coloured  narrative,  are  unredeemed  by  severe  and  inde- 
pendent research.  A  better  spirit  seems  to  prevail,  and  the 
annals  of  our  country  are  in  a  fair  train  for  complete  and 
honest  investigation.  Mr.  Turner  in  particular  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  impartial  and  vigilant  examiner  of  origi- 
nal authorities,  without  neglecting  the  collateral  sources  of 
illustration.    With  a  defective  style  and  occasional  indications 
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of  bad  taste^he  has  so  many  of  the  most  substantial  qdaliflcation* 
of  the  historian,  that  we  can  dispense  with  some  of  the  accea* 
sories,  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  the  main  requisites. 
Thierry's  work  on  the  Korman  Conquest  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  admirable  essay,  and,  in  its  earlier  passages,  full  and  satis- 
factory ;  but  in  the  later  periods,  it  is  too  lightly  touched,  and 
with  too  protracted  an  application  of  its  primary  hypothesis,  to 
be  taken  as  the  standard  exhibition  of  British  story.    Dr.  Lin-  * 
gard,  again,  is  proceeding  steadily  with  his  ingenious  attempt 
to  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  chronicles  of  England  ;  whether  it 
be  the  genuine  rieatures  of  history  or  a  painted  vizard,  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  remember  our  remarks  on  the  preceding 
volumes,  can,  we  should  hope,  have  little  diflSiculty  in  deter- 
mining.    The  conflict  of  errors,  tends,  however,  if  not  to 
elicit,  at  least  to  illustrate  truth ;  and  truth  itself  may  exist 
under  so  many  modifications  as  to  require  much  sifting  and 
attrition,  before  it  can  be  considered  as  established.    The  ex- 
tensive detail  of  Rapin ;  the  incidental  investigation  of- Henry  ; 
the  intelligence,  research,  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Turner  ;  the 
thorough-going  partizanship  of  Dr.  Lingard  ;  are  all  useful  in 
their  way:  they  give  us  the  evideiice  in  so  many  lights,  that 
It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  miss  the  right  result. 

Before  we  pass  on  from  these  prefatory  remarks  to  the  more 
iipmediate  suoject  of  the  present  article,  we  deem  it  expedient 
to  disavow,  in  reference  to  the  expression  just  used,  and'  to 
others  of  the  same  kind  that  may  occur  hereafter,  any  inten- 
tional disrespect  to  Dr.  Lingard.  We  have  given  his  volumes' 
a  fair  examiuation,  and  we  have  risen  from  their  perusal  with 
the  conviction  that  he  is,  of  all  writers  on  English  history, 
the  roost  deeply  prejudiced.  And  when,  always  keeping  m- 
view  his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  singular  acuteness,  we 
have  compared  the  evidence  that  lay  before  him  with  the  infe- 
rences which  he  has  felt  himself  justified  in  deducing  from  it, 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  bis 
prejudices  are  delioerate.  His  devotedness  to  his  Church 
seems  to  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  his  understanding, 
with  the  entire  consent  of  his  will.  Without  meaning  for  a 
moment  to  impute  intentional  falsehood  to  such  a  man,  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the 
system  of  unscrupulous  and  unhesitating  advocacy  which  he 
has  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Turner  divides  the  history  of  England  into  three  princi«- 
pal  eras :  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  the  Middle  Ages,  including 
the  period  from  die  Norman  Invasion  to  the  death  of  Henry 
VIIp  \  ap4  the  Modem  Historyi  commencing  with  th^  accec^ 
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\   sioo  of  Henry  VIIL»  whose  reigo  occupies  the  volume  which 
I    now  lies  before  us. 

I        It  was  the  fortune  of  that  monarch  to  hold  the  sceptre  at 
r    an  important  and  extraordinary  crisis,  both  in  the  history  of 
I     Enslandy  and  in  the  general  course  of  human  affairs.    The  mind 
I     of  Europe  had  long  been  at  work,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
eiforts  of  Rome  to  restrain  its  excursions  and  to  press  down  its 
salient  energies.    During  her  dark  and  protracted   dominion* 
light  had  never  been  so  completely  extinguished,  but  tliat  there 
were  some  noble  spirits  ready  and  resolute  to  encounter  suffer- 
ings even  unto  death,  in  the  vindication  of  evangelical  and 
intellectual  truth.    Their  testimony  was  not  in  vam,  though 
they  were  not  permitted  to  share  its  triumph  upon  earth.    The 
spirit  of  inquiry  went  forth,  and,  though  it  wrought  in  secret, 
it  spread  extensively,  and  gained  strength  with  every  effort, 
until  ai  length  it  burst  forth  into  the  victorious  insurrection  of 
the  Swiss  and  German  Reformers.    England  was  neither  slow 
nor  reluctant  to  receive  the  general  impulse,  and  Henry*s  cha- 
racter was  in  some  respects  formed  to  assist  and   to  forward 
ita  progress*    He  was  a  lover  of  literature ;  he  felt  no  dread  of 
innovation^  provided  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  passions 
or  caprices ;  and  he  was  of  a  bold  and  forward  disposition, 
as  well  as  accessible  to  many  of  those  motives  which  usually 
sway  men  in  such  matters.    The  facilities  which  he  afforded  to 
the  first  movements  of  the  Reformation,  were  precisely  such  as 
shewed  that  he  was  an  unconscious  agent  in  the  mighty  work 
which  was  to  change  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world.    It  is 
a  rather  Ihvourite  system  with  Romanists,  to  throw  upon  the 
Reformation  all  the  odium  that  properly  attaches  only  to  the 
character  of  Henry,  as  if  he  were  its  sole  originator,  and  as  if 
the  righteoiisoess  of  its  principles  could  be  affected  by  the 
immorality  of  its  promoters.    Even  if  we  take  it  is  as  proved, 
that  the  liberation  of  England  from  the  idolatries  and  usurpa- 
tions of  Rome,  was  primarily  the  mere  result  of  Hemr's  over- 
powering tyranny  and  unbridled  appetite — what  then  7    What 
would  this  demonstrate,  but  that  tne  Divine  Providence  over- 
rules all,  even  the  guilty  doings  and  impulses  of  men,'  to  its 
own  holy  and  gracious  purposes?    When  our  antagonists  tell 
us,  that  the  '  pretended  Reform'  had  its  origin  in  the  wounded 

Cride,  the  injured  interest,  and  the  impatient  sensuality  of 
uther,  and  that  its  introduction  into  England  was  the  act  of 
a  furious  and  inconstant  voluptuary,  they  prove,  on  the  largest 
allowance  of  their  plea,  only  that  a  higher  power  than  man's 
was  dictating  events ;  they  carry  us  onward  from  the  instru- 
ment to  the  operator, — from  ignorant  and  powerless  man,  to 
almighty  and  omniscient  God. 
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• 

For  the  purpose  of  aggravating  to  tbe  utmost  this 
less  argument,  the  character  of  Henry  is  exhibited  in 
odious  light, — base,  selfish,  loathsome,  without  one  n 
quality  to  break  its  lines  and  shadows  of  deformity.     NoUhsl 
is  allowed  for  circumstances,  nothing  for  positive  or  proboLir 
guilt  in  the  parties  represented  as  injured,  nothing  far  pnp}> 
dice  or  delusion  in  the  alleged  oppressor,  nothing  for  the 
6f  evil  counsels  and  the  misrepresentations  of  malignant 
sellors  :  in  short,  no  defensive  plea,  no  exculpatory  sagfr^stioe, 
nothing  explanatory  or  in  mitigation,  is  to  be  ailoived  io  tht 
case  of  Henry,  but  all  that  is  hateful  and  disgusting,  porta- 
tons  and  appalling  in  human  temper  and  agency,  is  made  t^ 
rest  upon  his  memory.    He  comes  down  to  us  by  a  sort  «vf 
prescriptive  tradition,  as  a  compound  of  Bluebeard  and  tlie 
Ogre — the  Rawhead  »nd  Bloody-bones  of  English    hisCorr. 
Dr.  Lingard's  exhibition  of  his  life  and  actions  wiU  not  dhttt- 
nish  this  impression.     He  pursues  him  witli  shrewd  and  unn^ 
lenting  severity,  and,  bv  the  help  of  dexterous  managemeat, 
converts  every  act  of  this  crowned  Abimieliqnt  into  an  argu- 
ment for  his  purpose.    This  part  of  Dr.  L.'8  laboura  doea  not, 
indeed,  come  properly  within  the  range  of  the  present  articie ; 
but,  as  we  have  had  to  refer  occasionally  to  its  statements  dar- 
ing our  perusal  of  Mr.  Turner's  volume,  we  shall  feel  it  expe* 
dient  to  make  a  few  incidental  comments  on  its  representatioos. 
We  cannot,  in  fact,  but  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circumslance, 
that  Dr.  Lingard's  path  should  have  been  so  critically  crossed 
by  this  sagacious  and  indefatigable  investi^tor.    The  parti- 
ality of  the  Romish  priest  is,  indeed,  too  obvious  for  misa|^>re- 
hension ;  but  it  is  involved  in  so  much  occasional  intricacy, 
and  is  so  skilfully  covered  by  specious  assertion  and  adjusted 
detail,  that  it  requires  some  such  vigorous  coanteractioo  as 
that  supplied  by  Mr.  Turner,  to  remove  the  impression.    A 
reader,  how  careful  and  anxious  soever,  cannot  stop  at  every 
pa^,  to  examine  authorities,  even  if  he  have  them  at  band : 
ne  IS  compelled  to  take  much  upon  trust.    And  even  where  the 
mabu  animus  is  manifest,  an  uncontradicted  statement  will  frs- 
quentl]r  leave  a  disagreeable  feeling  behind  it. 

An  instance  in  illustration  of  these  observations,  will  assist 
in  conveying  a  more  distinct  idea  of  our  meaning,  than  can  be 
done  by  simple  comment.  Dr.  Lingard  exhibits,  thruughAot, 
a  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  Anne  Boleyn ;  and,  in  order 
to  fix  a  character  of  greater  odium  on  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  both  affirms  her  previous  concubina{i:e,  and  qualifies  it 
as  incestuous  on  the  ground  of  a  former  cohabitation  asserted 
to  have  taken  place  oetween  Henry  and  her  sist&r  Mary  Bo* 
leyn.    Without  the  smallest  hesitation,  he  inscribes  Mary  on 
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the  litl  of  the  king's  mistresses^  and  assigns  as  his  authority, 
the  '  repeated  assertions'  of  Cardinal  Pole,  in  his  '  private  Utter 
*  to  Henry,  written  in  1535/ 

This  rancorous  accusation  is  the  subject  of  a  masterly  note 
by  Mr.  Turner,  who  proves,  by  a  reference  to  Pole's  own  con- 
text, that  the  charge  is  unworthy  of  credit.    An  imputation  of 
this  kind,  unless  supported  by  positire  or  circumstantial  en* 
deace,  cannot  claim  a  moment  s  notice  ;  and  even  had  there 
been  no  corrective  supplied  by  the  very  terms  of  the  charge. 
Dr.  Lingard  would  be  without  justification  in  adopting  it  on  tne 
mere  allegation  of  a  single  and  hostile  individual.    Pole  wag 
well  aware,  that,  for  so  bold  an  assertion,  his  authorities  would 
bereouired;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  Henry 
himself  admitted  the  fact  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 
though  the  whole  process  of  that  diplomacy  is  minutely  known, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  any  part  of  its  details*    But, 
if  these  were  not  in  existence,  the  unaccountable  folly  of  Pole 
would  be  ^uite  sufficient  to  stultify  the  inventions  of  his  malig* 
nity.    It  IS  not  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  hia 
evaaioQB;  the  following  summary,  as  given  by  Mr.  Turner, 
will  be  enough.    It  will  not  be  found  the  less  piquant  for  the 

2 Viet  castintion  inflicted,  tn  paaani,  on  the  easy  faith  of  Dr. 
ingard,  when  he  has  special  purposes  to  answer  by  his  credu- 
lity. 

<He  (Pole)  first  says,  that  Leaven  revealed  this  to  him ;  then,  that 
it  did  not  reveal  it,  bat  that  Anoe  Boleyn  told  him ;  then»  that  Anne 
never  said  a  word  to  him  on  the  sabject,  but  that  heaven  had  made  it 
ceriam  to  him  by  the  appHcatwn  for  the  papal  dispensation.  If  4liis 
be  not  aberration  of  ound,  I  can  only  say  it  is  an  incomprehenaiUo 
mystification*  Sui  ihaM  any  person  qf  eamman  tenu  or  tqmhf  MhauU 
rtpMt  tneh  a  charge  en  each  an  authe$U^^  cnly  ikmet  haw  gratified  eeme 
mtnde  allam  ihenuaves  to  be  toith  another* $  defamation** 

Dr.  lingard,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  cites  the  charge  as 
occurring  in  a '  private  letter'  from  Pole  to  Henry.  The  inteni 
of  this  inuendo  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  How  efficient  soever 
it  might  prove,  as  a  mean  of  annoyance,  to  publish  falsehoods 
concerning  an  individual,  to  state  tnem  to  himself  as  an  appeal 
to  conscience,  would  be  egregioosly  abaord ;  and  it  follows,  by 
implication,  that  this  accusation,  as  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  private  expostulation,  is  undeniably  trae.  All  this 
array  of  circumatances  fails,  however,  before  the  fact,  that  the 
allegation  in  question  occurs,  not  in  a  private  epistle,  bat  in 
Pole's  book  *Fro  Ecdesiastica  Unitatis  Defensione* 

This  IB  but  a  specimen  (and  by  no  means  tlie  worst)  of  the 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  Lingard's  volumes  are  written.  As  a  hiatory 
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of  England,  they  are  worthless  in  all  that,  bowever  remotdf, 
pertains  to  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  this  pervading  taint  rev- 
ders  it  impossible  to  read  with  that  frank  and  fearless  coni* 
dence,  without  which  reading  becomes  irksome  and  precariobft. 
Mr.  Turner  is  an  historian  of  a  very  different  order.     Infencr 
to  Dr.  L.  in  style,  he  is  far  beyond  him  in  all  the  higher  essen- 
tials of  historic  composition,  and  especially  in  all  that  regards 
fairness  and  liberal  investi^tion.    Professional  habits  maT  oc- 
casionally have  given  to  his  reasoning  tiie  air  of  special  plead- 
ing ;  but  even  here,  all  is  open  and  avowed :  the  attthoritiea  are 
before  you,  the  motive  and  the  feeling  are  undisguised ;  tod 
while  the  reader  differs  from  the  conclusion,   he  is  indebted  to 
the  Author  for  the  materials  on  which  he  grounds  his  dissent 
In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  T.  has  undertaken  a  bold  sod 
difficult  task,  in  the  endeavour — we  will  add,  the  successful 
endeavour — to  modify  and  to  correct  the  prevalent  sentimeAt 
respecting  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.     He  has  ezamioed. 
witli  his  characteristic  diligence  and  ability,  all  the  origioal 
sources  of  information,  including  a  large  mass  of  new  sad 
important  materials  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  an  entire  canwkr 
tion  that  the  great  changes  which  distinguished  this  remarkaUe 
reign,  were  the  effect  of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
Henry  or  his  ministers.    In  Mr.  Turner's  opinion,  the  new 
documents 

'  dearly  show  that  all  which  Hennr  or  his  cabinets,  or  even  the  pope, 
suocesBively  did  to  cause  this  traosrorming  revolution,  was  not  done  at 
matters  of  religion,  or  from  the  reasonings  or  labours  of  the  ecc\cst«s- 
tical  world,  or  even  from  choice ;  but  from  impelling  currenu  of  politi- 
cal incidents  which  forced  almost  every  actor  to  do,  and  for  the  caoit 
part  unwillingly,  all  that  was  performed  in  bringing  about  those  eatia* 
ordinary  dianges,  which  have  made  this  reign  an  era  in  the  history  of 
human  nature.' 

When  the  Romanists  are  accused  of  systematic  persecatioa. 
it  is  with  them  a  usual  method  of  evasion  to  retort  the  charge, 
and  to  bring  in  proof  the  executions  which  took  place  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  We  will  not  now  inquire  how 
far  those  transactions,  even  allowinj;  the  utmost  latitude  of  ap- 
plication, may  be  taken  as  weighing  against  the  sanguinary 
policy  that  has  invariably  mariced  the  supremacy  of  Roroe^  but 
introduce  at  once  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Turner's  preface,  in 
decisive  and  unanswerable  evidence  that  the  cases  so  triumph- 
antly cited,  do  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  apply. 

*  Wishing  not  to  wound  the  feelings  or  to  disturb  onnecesssriljr  ibe 
favourite  opinions  of  any,  the  Author  would  not  willingly  bsve  ooun- 
teracted  the  belief  or  many  Catholic  gentlesien  whom  he  isspea^ 
springing  in  them  from  the  best  of  feelings,  and  originating  b       * 
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'^meitfoM  which  have  kmg  been  re-echoed,  thai  the  ecdeslaatical 
lereons  who  f offered  pubJic  punuhinent  uDder  Henry  or  bis  succes- 
i.iora*  were  destroyed  only  for  their  religion,  and  not  for  any  legal 
crioitnality.    This  opinion  has  been  indostriousl^  circalated  by  their 
friends  ever  since  their  deaths,  to  save  both  their  memory  and  their 
cause  from  that  odium  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  must,  for 
the  general  welfare,  be  attached  to  all  political  treason*    But  it  has  be- 
^  come  impossible  for  the  Author  to  doubt  that,  however  they  may  have 
acted  in  obedience  to  their  eonsciencea,  the  clergy  who  perished  by 
.  execution  in  Henry's  reign  were  engaged  in  practices  connected  with 
-  insurrection  and  treason ;  and  were  convicted  and  punished  because 
,  they  were  pursuing  them*     The  grounds  for  this  opinion  will  appear 
in  those  parts  of  the  history  which  relate  to  it.     But  there  is  one  nigh 
authority  on  this  subject  as  to  corresponding  events  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  is  worth  quoting  here.    It  is  a  public  statement  of 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  Of  James  I., 
^  which  every  one  may  verify  for  himself  by  consulting  the  Catholic 
'  snithors  to  whom  the  Khiff's  Prime  Minister  alludes.  In  the  celebrated 
.  conference  before  this  Sovereign  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1603,  Dr. 
Beynolds  applied  for  the  suppression  or  restraint  of  unlawful  and  se- 
r  ditioas  books.    The  Kingt  perceiving  and  intimating  that  the  angry 
,    doctor  meant  those  of  &t  secular  priests  and  Jesuits  of  the  RomisQ 
I    Church,  told  him,  that  he  was  a  better  colIege*man  than  a  statesman, 
for  making  such  an  application  i  and  two  of  the  Cabinet  ministers 
gave  their  separate  reasons  in  vindication  of  the  Government's  per- 
mitting the  obnoxious  publications  to  be  freely  circulated.    Lord 
Cecil  remarked,  that  **  tnev  were  tolerated,  because  in  them  the  title 
of  Spain  was  refuted  :*'  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  added,  that  Dr.  Rey* 
Bolda  might  have  observed  another  use  of  these  books,  namely,  that 
DOW,  bythe  UiHmom^  oftkote  prietU  ihemtehest  her  late  Majesty  and 
the  State  were  cleared  of  the  imputation  of  putting  papists  to  death  for 
their  conscience  only,  aiiivo  in  trobb  books  thbt  THBuaaLvsa 
covrmsB  that  thbt  wbrb  sxbouteo  fob  trsason/ 

The  commencement  of  Henry's  reign  was  prosperous  and 
promising  in  the  highest  degree.  The  manly  beauty  of  his 
person  and  the  majestic  courtesy  of  his  demeanour,  extorted 
the  admiration  of  his  most  rancorous  enemies  ;  and  his  mental 
accomplishments  were  eulogized  in  the  most  glowing  language 
by  Erasmus,  Melanchton,  and  Pole*  In  one  of  his  most  se- 
vere attacks  on  his  king  and  benefactor,  the  latter  could  say  of 
and  to  the  Epelish  monarch :  *  The  deity  adorned  you  most 
'  accumulatively  with  every  good,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and 
*  turned  the  minds  of  all  to  love  you,  as  well  for  your  virtues 
'  as  for  the  most  certain  hope  of  the  national  felicity.*  During 
the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign,  the  attachment  of  big 
aobjecis  and  the  admiration  of  Europe,  continued  in  undrmt- 
nished  sttengdi.  It  is  aflirmed  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  he  is  not 
Accuatomed  to  make  raah  assertions,  that 
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*  if  Henry  had  died»  after  this  length  of  ret^i  before  the  act  of 
liament  for  abolishing  the  papal  supremacy  m  England,  the  m 
and  yet  unpardoned  offence  of  this  applauded  prince,  had  been  car- 
ried  into  resolute  execution,  no  king,  since  Alfred  the  Great,  ^roold 
have  descended  to  his  tomb  with  such  lavish  encomiums  and  univer- 
sal admiration  from  the  literature  of  that  period.  If  he  had  died  tke 
day  before  he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Fisher^  and  decided  oa 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  would  have  nearly  rivalled  our  gnm 
Saxon  bene&ctor,  in  his  historical  praise^  and  perhaps  in  the  pidibc 
gratitude/ 

This  is  substantially  tme,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  bj 
far  too  strongly  stated.     Henry  was,  in  no*  respect,  a   man  to 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  incomparable  Alfred,  rightly 
distinguished  as  tne  '  great  benefactor*  of  his  countnr.     The 
high  principle  of  the  Saxon  was  a  very  different  thing  m>iii  the 
popular  qualities  of  the  Tudor*    Alfred's  learning  was   more 
profound  and  complete  than  the  superficial  acquirements  ot 
benry ;  his  military  character  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
mere  animal  courage  of  '  bluff  King  Hal ;'  and  bis  lofty  patri* 
otism  '  towers  an  eagle's  flight'  above  the  simple  selfishness 
tliat  seems,  both  in  its  harmless  and  its  injurious  inipnlses,  to 
have  been  the  great  regulator  of  Henry's  conduct    otillj  there 
IS  much  to  be  deducted  from  the  overwrought  statements   of 
impassioned  writers.    Henry's  delinquencies  were  of  a   kind 
to  awaken  a  more  deep  and  undistinjguishin^  abhorrence  than 
is  provoked  by  actions  of  more  positive  criminality.     He  al* 
lowed  himself  to  exact  an  extreme  revenge  for  offences  seldaoi 
visited  with  sanguinary  penalties ;  and  his  severities  were  fre- 
quently and  fiercely  exercised  on  those  who  had   shared   his 
intimacy,  or  been   the   objects  of  his  tenderest  endearments. 
His  ministers,  his  generals,  his  wives,  were  unrelentingly  con- 
signed to  the  dungeon  and  the  axe ;  and  there  was  a   ocnrse 
heartlessness  in  the  manner,  tliat  gave  a  more  hateful  and  ap- 
palling aspect  to  transactions  which  required  all  that  coold  he 
given  of  softening  and  extenuation.    Henry  was  neither  a  Nero 
nor  a  Cali^la ;  and  if  his  character  exhibita  few  redeemiif 
qualities,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  reign  was  splendid, 
and  that  he  laid  the  foundation,  at  least,  of  that  moral  im* 
provement  of  which  neither  tyranny  nor  treachery  covM  after^ 
wards  arrest  the  march. 

The  outset  of  his  reign  was  as  brilliant  as  it  conld  be  made 
by  an  unrestrained  passion  for  show  and  expense.  Henrr's 
fine  figure,  personal  strength,  and  contempt  of  danger,  made 
him  the  hero  of  the  tilt-yard  ;  and  his  tonmaments,  in  i^ich 
he  took  great  deliffht,  were  conducted  on  a  scale  of  prodigal 
magnificence.    Masques,  festivab,  and  gorgeous  procetsioos, 
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a  laviftli  distribatton  of  his  wealth  among  his  courtiers 
and  his  people,  soon  exhausted  the  full  treasury  left  behind  by 
his   parsimonious  father.    With   the  infatuation  common  to 
kinn,  especially  when  young,  stirring  and  intrepid,  he  min- 
^;\ea  readily  in  the  intrigues  which  were  at  that  time  agitating 
Kurope,  and  took  a  personal  share  in  continental  warfare. 
He  displayed,  howerer,  more  courage  than  generalship:  ihe 
devastation  of  a  few  districts,  and  the  sieee  of  unimportant 
fortresses,  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  his  exploits.    The 
battle  of  Spurs  was  a  mere  eckauffimr^e :  and   though  an  able 
commander  might  have  made  it  decisive  bv  following  up  the 
advantage,  it  terminated  in  nothing.    His  first  measures  m  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty  were  prudent  and  politic.    He  chose 
his  ministers  from  Uie  tried  counsellors  of  his  father,  and  gave 
up  to  the  arm  of  law  and  the  public  indignation,  the  tools  who 
had  been  employed  in  urging  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of 
the  former  reign.    In  nothing  does  the  ability  of  Henry  appear 
laore  conspicuous,  timn  in  the  choice  of  his  political  advisers 
throughout  his  administration.    In  whatever  other  respects 
the^  may  have  failed,  they  were  statesmen  and  men  of  talent; 
while  their  negotiations,  though  not  always  honest  or  directed 
to  fair  and  useful  ends,  maintained  for  their  master  a  high 
rank  among  the  arbiters  of  Europe.    He  erred  unquestionably 
in  his  excessive  patronage  of  Wolsey,  and,  by  sufFerinfj^  that 
able  but  unprincipled  minister  to  usurp  the  whole  direction  of 
aflhirs,  and  to  make  the  interests  of  his  master  a  cover  for  his 
own  personal  intrigues,  involved  himself  at  length  in  circum- 
stances of  di€iculty,  if  not  of  hazard.    This,  however,  was  a 
solitary  case.    No  other  statesman  was  permitted  to  exercise  a 
similar  usurpation,  though  Henry  seems,  at  all  times,  to  have 

£  laced  considerable  trust  in  his  counselloiB.  One  instance  of 
is  deference  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  worthy  old  chronicler  Hall,  whose  work 
we  recommend  to  all.  who  are  partial  to  minute  descriptions 
The  pageantry  and  secret  histoiy,  the  gilding  and  gossip  of 
Heniy's  court,  are  given  with  an  accuracy  and  detail,  that  is 
sometimes  piquant,  and  always  valuable.  We  modernise  the 
spelling  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers. 

'  In  which  month  (May  1519)  the  king's  counsel  secretly 
'  comoumed  together  of  the  king's  gentleness  and  liberality 
'  to  all  persons ;  by  the  which  they  perceived  that  certain 
'  young  men  in  his  privy  chamber,  not  reading  his  estate  nor 
'  degree,  were  so  familiar  and  homely  with  him,  and  played 
'  such  light  touches  with  him  that  they  forgat  themselves^ 
'  Which  thines  although  the  king  of  his  gentle  nature  suffered 
'  and  not  rebuked  nor  reprovra  il»  yet  the  king's  council 
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'  thought  it  not  meet  to  be  aoftred  for' the  kiaf^'fl  hoaoar,  wi 
'  therefore  they  altogether  came  to  the  king»  befteecbiai^   hm 

*  all  these  eDormities  and  lightness  to  redress.  To  wImvi  tke 
'  kiog  answered^  that  he  had  chosen  them  of  his  council^  bock 
'  for  the  maintenance  of  his  honour,  and  for  the  defence  of  sM 
'  things  Uiat  miglU  blemish  the  same,  wherefore  if  tbey 
'  any  about  him  misuse  themselves,  he  committed  it  to 
'  reformation.  Then  the  king's  council  caused  the  lotd 
'  berlain  to  call  before  them  Carew  (and  another  wfae  jel 
'  liveth,  and  therefore  shall  not  at  this  time  be  named)  witk 
'  divers  otlier  also  of  the  pri^  chamber,  which  had   bmi  m 

*  the  French  court,  and  banished  them  the  court  for  diven 

*  considerations,  ItLyiog  nothing  particularly  to  their  charges. 
'  And  they  that  had  offices  were  commanoed  to  go  to   tSeir 

*  offices ;  which  discharge  out  of  the  court  grieved  aore  ihc 
'  hearts  of  tliese  young  men  which  were  called  the  king*t 
/  minions.  Then  was  there  four  sad  and  ancient  knighte  pal 
'  into  the  kins's  privy  chamber ;  and  divers  officen  vese 
'  changed  in  all  places/ 

These  details  make  up  an  interesting  picture.  A  yem^ 
king,  full  of  gayety  and  frolic,  giving  up,  at  the  remonstrance 
of  his  grave  counsellors,  his  select  and  familiar  companioni^ 
and  accepting  a  lugubre  assortment  of  '  sad  and  ancient* 
gentry,  instead  of  a  band  of  choice  spirits,  instinct  with  Pa- 
risian vivacity,  and,  like  himself,  reckless  and  dissipated. 

The  rise,  splendid  career,  and  miserable  fall  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  form  some  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  this 
extraordinary  reign.  Dr.  Lingard  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  this 
showy,  proud,  and  selfish  statesman  all  that  is  praiaewerthy 
in  the  life  of  the  king. 

<  The  best  eulogy,'  he  affirms,  <  on  his  character  is  to  be  fosad  is 
the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Henry  before,  and  after  the 
Cardinal's  fidl.  As  long  as  Wolse;^  continued  in  fiivour,  the  rmat 
passions  were  confined  within  certain  bounds ;  the  mooieBt  bis  una* 
ence  was  extinguished,  they  burst  through  every  restraint,  sad  by 
their  caprice  and  violence  alarmed  hii  sanjecti^  and  sftimithTfd  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.' 

This  IS  another  specimen  of  the  intrepidity  with  which  Dr. 
L.  writes  history.  Some  years,  certainly  not  the  least  inno- 
cent of  Henry's  reign,  passed  before  the  elevation  of  Wdsey ; 
and  from  the  date  of  his  death  in  November  1630,  to  the  pro* 
sectttions  of  Fisher  and  More  in  1634,  we  know  of  no  trans* 
action,  excepting  the  divorce,  (in  which  Wolsey  himself  wss  a 

Srimary  agent,)  to  which  Dr.  Lingard*s  vituperation  can  appln 
Ir.  Turner's  character  of  Wobey  is  ably  and  impaitiaUy 
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drawn ;  it  is  too  lon((  for  oar  limits,  and  we  can  only  therefore 
Spre  it  in  part. 

*  Although  Wobey  grew  up  to  manhood  with  powers  and  faculties 
that,  if  rightly  used,  would  hare  placed  him  among  those  elevated 
and  selected  characters  whom  we  agree  to  call  great  men,  he  so 
•oon  spoilt  and  nisdlrected  himsellT  that  he  never  became  such. 
Pride,  arrogance,  vanitr,  and  dissimulation,  the  destroyers  of  all 
snoral  grandeor,  diaiinisned  him  so  repeatedly  into  an  egotist,  an 
actor,  A  hypocrite,  a  trickster,  a  tyrant,  an  ambi«dexter,  a  cox* 
comb,  and  a  pantomimical  puppet,  that  the  natural  giant  fell  to 
pieces,  like  the  mighty  image  whose  limbs,  half  iron  and  half  clay, 
nad  no  continuous  strength  and  no  substantial  foundation. 

'  During  his  predominance  in  the  royal  councils,  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  may  be  denominated  a  reign  of  foreign  embassies ;  for, 
under  no  preceding  sovereign  had  so  many  ambamadors  been  sent 
out,  and  so  many  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  Bngllish  Government, 
•a  occurred  whUe  Wolsey  was  prime  minister.  The  spirit  of  his 
sidministraition  was  peculiarly  diplomatic,  and  always  flowing  from,  and 
oonoeoted  with,  himself.  The  self-projected  prominence  of  his  own 
person  was  here  also  distinguished.  Other  statesmen  sink  themsdves 
to  advance  their  sovereign,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  cabinet  of 
their  fellows.  Wolsey  dways  made  himself  the  principal,  and  usually 
the  sole  director  of  the  helm  of  government.  He  was  both  its  pilot 
and  its  captain,  and  caused  it  to  be  felt  through  Europe  that  he  was 
so,  and  he  was  accordingly  treated  with  as  such.  It  was  his  object  to 
govern  Europe  by  his  own  nen  and  by  his  own  tongue,  while  others 
used  the  sword  {  and  if  he  did  not  effectuate  all  his  own  intricate 
projects,  he  was  at  least  perpetually  defeating  or  paralyzing  those  of 
others. 

*  If  the  measores  to  which  be  led  hb  royal  roaster  be  considered 
only  in  their  individual  detail,  they  bear  tfcie  features  of  being  subtle, 
inconsistent,  entangling,  deceptions,  interested,  and  insincere ;  and 
some  of  his  negotiations  deserve  the  worst  of  these  epithets.  He 
was  certainly  a  double-dealer,  and  neither  understood  the  value  of 
good  fhith,  frankness,  honour,  probity,  and  undisguising  intrepidity^ 
nor  could  make  them  the  foundation  nor  the  instruments  of  his  policy. 
He  frequently  preferred  the  wily,  the  intricate,  the  secret,  the  in* 
sidious,  the  selfish,  the  mysterious^  and  the  contradictory — not  more, 
indeed,  perhaps  not  so  much,  as  several  other  statesmen  of  his  day, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Roman  court,  which,  for  the  last  half 
century,  had  been  repeatedly  giving  to  the  world,  or  at  least  to  the 
various  ambassadors  who  coiud  detect  its  meandering,  the  worst  speci* 
mens  of  the  worst  principles  which  Machiavel,  whether  satirically  or 
seriously,  has  illustrated  m  his  ^^  i7  Principt^* — a  work  perhaps  rather 
meant  to  reveal,  than  to  teadi,  what  every  moral  sense  and  manly 
iudgetnent  can  only  read  to  abhor,  and  what  has  been  declining  in 
numan  practice  ever  since  his  exposure/ 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  engage  deeply  in  the 
discoaaiona  connected  with  thia  important  and  complicated 
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S^riod6f  English  history.  .Tber^.iaa(carpely.ft  IrannetioQ  of 
enry's  life  and  suvereigniy^  that  has  not  been  made  a  sobjed 
of  ^ttacU  and  defence.  His  first  marriage^  hia  diroroe,  his  do* 
ineslic  and  political  character^  his  conduct  to*  bis  ininistexB  mod 
his  people^  his  dealings  with  the  clergy^ — in  short*  a  (juestzoc 
has  been  raised  in  reference  to  almost  every  step  of  bis  career. 
Whomever  may  wish  to  ascertain  witli  how  n^UjUi  dexterity  ha^ 
f»ry  may  b^  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  party^  cannot  ds 
better  than  study  Dr.-  Lingard :  wnoever:  desires  tp  know,  at 
eearly  as  possible/the  real  colour  apd  character  of  eTeata»  will 
dct  wisely  in  consul tibg  Mr.  Tumen  iTbere  are,  however,  a 
few  particulars  to  which,  before  laying  his  interesting  toIoiik 
aside,  we  niust  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

*  It  is  important  to  remark — important,  we  m^n,  as  it' regards 
the  cavils  of  the  Komanists — that  Henry  was  no  Protestant : 
he  was  nothing  better  nor  worse  than  a  mutipdus  Catholic*  It 
is  well  observed  by  Heylin  (as  quoted  by  Mr*  Tunier)«  tliit 
^  finding  the  Pope  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  4^irea»  lie  f 
'  divested,  him  oy  degrees  of  bis  supremacy;  .and  fioaBy 
1  tinguished  hia  authority  in  the  realm  of  Englaad*  "vnit 
^  noise  or  trouble,  to  the  great  admiration  and  astoaMmeat  of 

*  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.     But,  for  his  own   part,  Ir 

*  adhered  to  his  old  religions  severely  persecuted  thoM  who 
'dissented  from  it,  and  died  in  that  faith  and  doctrine  whici 
^  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  mother's  milk.'  Again,  the  Pope's 
refusal  to  sanction  the  divorce,  which  was  the  originatmg 
cause  of  all  the  changes  that  took  plac^,  as  well  as  the  excite* 
inent  Uiat  awoke  the  latept  ferocity  of  the  Kiag'a  efMrit^  wit 
not  a  willing^  but  a  constrained  opposition. 

*  Reli|g:ton  was  verbally  contiected  with  'the  dlscusndas  and  por- 
poiet  orthe  pope  and  Henry,  but  had  really  no  iofluence  with  tium» 
m  the  objects,  conduct,  or  termination  of  the  contest  Beth  were 
strict  Catholics  at  its  beginning  and  at  its  end.  Both  batedj  apd  tt 
that  time  equally  persecuted  the  Reformers.  Human  passioiis  and 
worldly  interests  commenced»contihued,  and  decided  it.,'  If  Franca  had 
driven  Cliarles  out  of  Italy,  Henry  would  have  bad  his  divorce,  aod  the 
pope  have  remained  the  supreme  head  and  the  hqnoured  soverem  oT 
the  English  Church,  till  some  other  convulsion  overthrew  his  domioioa. 
But  the  imperial  sword  prevailing,  Clement  was  intimidated^  aad  the 
Britbfa  nation  became  emancipated  from  religious  slavery;  fiona 
mercenary  ritual ;  from  dogmas  without  reason,  aiid  from  much  de* 
bilitatinff  superstition.^  The  separation  from  the  papacv  wssooiat 
first  in  toe  contemplation,  nor,  until  driven  to  it  by  the  fimiire  of  crciy 
other  conceivable  succedaneuro,  was  it  even  at  the  last,  in  the  deart 
of  the  English  King.  However  he  may  have  bo^n  abused  fbr  it  by 
th^  Roqilsh  dei^gy  from  .that  day  to  the  presenti  no  sovereign  has  de- 
served more  largely  their  adminrtiqn  /or  .hi|  long  deference  to  the 
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f  spal  rae  t  fiir  hk  peneteHog  endeiivovr  to  keep  in  friendship  wi(b 
tt,  and  tor  his  unequalled  patience  in  watting  to  obtain  it  by  solicitar 
tion,  reasonings  and  the  course  of  events.  What  king  can  be  adduced 
(in  histoij,  af  bis  {>ower,  spirit,  and  charaetery  wfaci,  after  IJeeoitoiii^  so 
passionately  in  love  in  tbe  year  1527t  y«t  arrested  the  impulses  of  hie 
jiaturdl  impetuoiiryi  and  restrained  bn  own  "wishes  in  the  dearest  ob*« 
ject  of  hamim  sympathy,  for  nearly  six  years,  untfl  the  end  of  Janilart 
1533|  before  lie  broke  through  every  confining  bond*  and  gratified  hU 
ailectiahy  by  the  marriage  he  had  so  long  sifrhed  for  ?  Instead  of  eeii^ 
bitrtng  his  tmpot^  vice^  for  the  measure,  let  Meadr  impartiality  adr 
mire  the  self-commahd  he  l|ad  ao  long  exerted.  Even  ibe  pope  had 
counselled  him  to  take  the  same  step  at  the  commencement  of  the 
difficulties.  But  the  King,  with  a  self-government  scarcely  explicable 
in  his  impQted  character,  paused  for  six  years,  that  hfe  might,  if  pos* 
eiMe,  fulfil  his  own  wishes,  in  a  way  that  would  give  universal  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  critical  mind  and  moral  f<ieltng  of  Europob  The  compeileil 
refusal  of  the  pope  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  Henry,  was  evidence  to  hii 
own  ttfpes  as  well  as  to  ours,  tliat  the  battle  between  the  ecclesiaaticiil 
and  givil  powers  of  Europe  was  theb  determined.  The  gigantic  achemd 
-projected  by  many  pontifib,  but  first  boldly  attempted  by  Gregory 
Vll.  to  be  realized,  about  four  hundred  and  fiHv  years,  before,^  of 
raiding  the  Popedom  above  the  thrones  of  Christenclom,  and  of  npaj^ing 
all  social  dignities  subordinate  to  the  sacerdotal,  was  at  that '  tima 
totally  defeated,  and  was  perceived  to  be  so,  and  has'nevei*  recoverea 
from  the  disaster.  Its  three  mortal  wotitids  it  recei'^ed  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  French  army 
before  Napt^ ;  expiring  finully  with  the  capture  of  9t.  Pol  at  Lan« 
driana.' 

This  is  strongly  and  unanswerably  urged.     It  is,  in  fact,  idle 
io' state  the  matter  in  any  other  way,  Catherine,  Ucnry^8queen# 
was  a  Spanish  princess,  and  Charles  V.,  as  her  near  relative,  aa 
king  of  Spain,  and  aa  the  political  enemy  of  Francis^  wab  in- 
terested* in  resisting  the  divorce.    Italy  was  the  arena  on  which, 
these  two  great  rivals   contended  for  the   mastery;'  and  the. 
generals  of  the  Emperor  were  men  of  greater  skill  than  those  of* 
trie  King  of  France.      The  Pope  leant  to  the  latter,  but  the 
power  of  the  former  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  Henry,  the, 
ally  of  Francis,  pleaded  in  vain,  although  the  disposition  of  the 
Roman  court  was  favourable  to  his  wishes-*-'  Drive  out  Charles, 
'^nd  the  divorce  shall  be  pronounced  ;  but,  while  he  remains,, 
'he  is  our  master/     Francis  had  committed  an  irretrievable 
^rrorin  outraging  the  Constable  de  Bourbon;  and  that  noble-* 
ibaki,  the  most  consummate  oiBScer  of  his  age,  headed  the  armies., 
of  Charles,  and  led  them  to  victory.   He  decided,  in  favour  of 
the  linperialists,  the  desperate  conflict  of  Pavia;  he  fell  while 
reading  them  to  the  successful  assault  of  Rome  itsplf ;  and  he. 
pjrcp'Ared  the  way  for  tlie  final  defeats  of  the  French  army,  b^  the; 
rfince  of  Orange  at  Aversit,  and  by  "^De  Leyva  at  Landnana. 
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Of  iJM  celebrated  man,  and  bia  negottationa  witb  Heniy^  mack 
original  information  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Tumer^a  volume. 


(  <  If^the  hamiltatioa  of  ihe  aapiriog  pppediim  bat  been  « 
mankincU  it  i«  to  Charlea  V. .  and  to  the  doke  of  Bourbon  as  fata 
ral,,  fiir  more  tlum  either  to  Luther,  to  Ueofja  or  to  Anne  Bi 
that  the  .worid  are  indebted,  and  to  whom  we  should  be.gratelollEbr 
that  benefit.  They  broke  down  iu  military  atrengtb,  at  the  crhicB! 
moment  when  reason  was  attacking  it ;  and  never  recovering  iu  ti 
poral  independence,  it  has  never  oeen  able  to  re-organise  its 
pomiaatioo,  though  it  may  be  now  attempting  it*' 

None  of  Henry^s  acts  have  been  usually  conaidered  as  ex« 
posing  him  to  more  lasUng  execration  than  the  deaths  of  Fisher 
and  More.     It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that  their  executioo 
waa  aimply  the  result  of  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  svpre- 
oia<^.    But  as  this  had  not  been  made  high  treasoa   by  the 
stataie#  it  could  not  alone  have  made  tbem  Imble  lo  the  loan  of 
life ;  and  it  should  seem  that  the  supposition  has  originatwl  in 
the  faot,  that  submission  in  this  point  waflfmade  the  GOodttioD  of 
pardon.    Unfortunatelr,  the  official  documents  relating  to  their 
trial  have  disappearea,  and  we  are  lefl  to  inference  and  eoDa- 
teral  evidence  in  this  important  inquiry.    Certainly  it  was  not 
on  this  charge  only  that  they  were  condemned  :  treason  and 
conspiracy  were  imputed.    Pole  himself  states,  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  '  arraigned  for  high  treason/  and  on  this  charge  his 
jury  found  him  euilty*      So  far  was  Henry  from  urging  these 
severities,  that,  wnen  certain  Carthuaian  monka  were  conTicted 
of  treaaon,  he  aent  again  and  ag^ain  to  preaa  upon  them  the  al- 
ternative of  mercy,  and  so  far  they  may  be  aaid  to  have  been 
martyrs — martyrs  of  the  Pope'a  supremacy.    Lord  Herbert  ex- 
preaalv  states,  that  '  this  piece  of  justice  troubled  the  king;  he 
•  would  have  been  glad  not  to  be  compelled  to  such  violent 
•courses.'    A  singularly  able  argument  on  this  subject,  by  Mr. 
Turner,  forms  the  subject  of  a  note,  of  which  we  regret  that  the 
len^h  precludes  the  insertion  here.    It  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
distinction  between  speculative  opinions  in  quiet  times,  and  the 


to  political  expediency ;— a  deed  crhninai  enough  in  thia  view. 
but  of  far  less  atrocity  than  would  be  its  character,  had  it  Veen, 
as  it  is  uaually  represented,  a  wanton,  reckless  murder  of  two 
blameless  individuals  on  a  point  of  tyrannical  usurpation.  It 
would  gratify  us  much  to  give  laige  extracU  from  the  able  in- 
5J»*'ej"on  of  Henry's  character  which  forms  the  aubiect  of 
Mr.  Turner's  concluding  cbapter;  but  we  mnat  abatauu    A 
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ctaiparatively  short  extract  may  safRce  to  shew  the  vigorous 
discrimination  which  forms  its  specific  character. 

*  Mo  execiltton  occurfed  aotil  conspiracjr  and  rdbelKon  were  aflost ; 
until  disaff^etion  was  publicly  taught  and  propagated  \  until  the  depo- 
sition or  coercion  of  the  king,  and  the  overtnroW  of  his  nvernment 
were  meditated  and  attempted.  It  was  after  a  mortal  battle  between 
him  and  the  pope  had  be^un,  that  the  executions  took  place.  This 
contest  was  a  contest  of  life  or  death.  The  pspal  excommunication 
of  Henry  shews  its  real  chsracter.  The  utmost  violenoe  was  enforced 
against  bim,  and  hn  subjects  were  made  to  be  his  tressonable  assail* 
ants.  It  was  therefore  a  civil  war,  wilfully  waged  by  those  who  were 
punishedi  on  behalf  and  by  the  excitement  of  a  fbreijni  pope,  against 
their  king,  which  on  their  part  took  the  shape  of  unceasing  coa- 
spiraey,  and  on  his  side  that  of  arrest,  arraignment,  trialy  sentenee» 
waA  unsparing  execution. 

'  It  was  in  1595  thst  the  legal  severities  became  adopted,  as  the 
determined  principle  of  the  endangered  government ;  and  an  intelli** 
gent  foreigner  at  that  timo  imputes  their  application  by  a  prince, 
who,  Qutil  that  tioMi  bad  been  no  dement  and  libei^  as  Henry,  to  his 
irtitation  at  the  menaces  and  official  thunders  of  the  vindictive  pope. 
But  the  resolute  execution  of  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
evincing  tliat  the  king  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  deterring  many 
who  bad  beffun  to  be  sctive,  the  Vatican  hastened  to  new  revenge ; 
and  issued  that  infuriating  excommunication  which  commanded  trea- 
son, rebellion,  invasion,  robbery^  and  murder,  in  order  to  throw 
down  Henry.  From  that  time,  as  the  preceding  history  lias  ea- 
bibited,  Pole,  tbc  pontiff,  the  emperor,  the  monks  and  friars  of  tbe 
country,  and  the  discontented  |Mirt  of  the  inferior  clergy,  sought  to 
inflame  the  nation  against  the  kio^ ;  and  asiailed  him  with  continool 
shmder,  invective,  plots,  conspiracies,  insurrections,  menace  of 
Ibreigo  attack,  and  schemes  of  personal  assassination,  with  a  mis- 
chievous and  implacable  pertinacity ;  which,  although  failing  to 
accomplish  his  destrttction  or  to  overturn  his  ^  throne^  yet  hsrassed 
him  with  continual  alarm,  uncertainty^  agitation,  suspicion,  irrita- 
bilicy,  and  indignation.  Under  these  circunutances,  the  sanguinary 
executions  were  resolved  upon  by  his  cabinet  and  by  himself,  not  as 
natters  of  his  personsl  taste,  but  as  the  state  policy  most  proper  to  be 
adopted  in  that  perilons  crisis.  One  of  hta  leading  ministers  mentions 
them  as  such,  and  blames  the  French  king,  because,  with  a  cooler 
judgement,  lh>m  not  being  in  a  similar  emergency,  he  had  recoo- 
flsended  exile  as  a  preierable  ponisiunent.' 

We  must  dismiss  the  remaining  part  of  our  task  very  sum* 
maiily.  We  have  copied  the  title  of  Dr.  Lingard's  fifth  volume ; 
but  we  have  no  inclination  to  follow  him  through  the  evasions 
and  discolorationa  which  mark  his  representations  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  The  former*  bigoted  and  disgusting  as  she  .was, 
comes  from  bis  plastic^  hand  a  very  amiable  sort  of  monster ; 
and  his  portrait  of  the  latter  is  worked  up  to  a  felicitous  exhi* 
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bition  of  nearly  all  that  is  hateful  and  contemptible  in  femak 
and  regal  character.  Verilyy  good,  doctor,  this  is  overdoieg 
mutters  somewhat  clumsily !  We  might  be  willing  to  malLe 
due  allowance  for  errors  on  both  sides  among  hisiorians  \  LuU 
when  a  Romish  priest  requires  us  to.  take  it  on  his  credit,  aidnl 
by  that  of  the  notorious  Persons,  that  Gardiner  was  *  teodrr- 
*  harted  and  myld,**  we  are  the  less  disposed  to  accept  his 
estimate  of  other  characters — to  think  lightly  of  Walaingham 
and  the  Cecils,  and  to  put  our  trust  in  Kegioald  Pole.  Dr. 
.L/s  narrative  is  vulnerable  in  almost  every  pa^,  but  we  have 
neither  space  nor  opportunity  for  the  extensive  collation  of 
documents  which  would  be  requisite  for  the  complete  exposure 
of  his  delinquencies.  There  is,  however,  one  of  his  systenaaiic 
pleas,  that  may  be  worth  a  sentence  or  two  of  comment.  When- 
ever he  has  to  brin^  forward  the  persecntions  so  actively  urced 
on  by  the  papists,  he  invariably  takes  care  to  refer  to  similar 
excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  represeoC  aoch 
practices  as  the  error  of  the  aee.  Suppose  it  was,  on  whom 
does  the  infamy  rest,  but  on  those  whose  part  it  was  to  have 
enlightened  the  world  as  to  the  true  character  of  Cbristianttv  7 
For  centuries,  the  Romanists  had  been  the  teachers,  and  they 
had  availed  themselves  of  their  vantage  ground  to  teach  '  bloody 
'  instructions.'  Persecution  with  them  was  a  system,  not  a 
casualty.  The  Inquisition,  the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenaes, 
the  St.  Barthelemi,  the  Dragonades,  were  the  effects  of  an  ex- 
terminating policy,  which  to  palliate  is  to  share.  As  to  the 
charge  against  the  Reformers,  we  refer  our  readers  to'tbeextcsct 
given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  from  Mr.  Tamer's  pre* 
face,  with  the  remark,  that,  so  far  as  our  researches  have  ex- 
tended, they  fullv  sustain  his  assertions. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (June  1826  J  the 

writer  of  a  very  able  article  had  taken  for  his  text  that  part  of 

^ — - — ■ — 

^  I  ^^t  /?"?'^"5  epitaph  on  this  tender-hearted  priest,  by  the 
lauier  of  Sir  John  Hsrrington,  written  whHe  he  lay  in  the  tower,  vifl 
•erve  as  an  d  propo9  lUuscration  of  Dr.  Lingard'a  JMily.  We 
•r^t  ffWrna  Art.  X.  id  the  TkwMctions  of  the  JL  S.  of  L' 
raterrea  to  m  a  preceding  article. 

*  Sf**  }y^^  **»«•  of  busy  Gardber  dead. 
That  in  five  yean  spoil'd  more  good  laws  and  lore. 
Than  two  great  kings,  with  all  Oie  witts  they  bied. 
Could  ttabrtth  sure  In  forty  years  before :— 
TJe  Queen  beguild.  the  Lords  like  lyme^hoonds  led. 
SJIT?!**  ^"'«  ^  ^°»«  *>«  <»"d  rertore. 
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Dr.  Lingard's  ei^th  volume  (oFthe  8vo.  edition)  which  relates 
the  massacre  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  and,  after  a  thorough 
and  masterly  examination,  had  shewn  the  Doctor's  representa- 
tion to  exhibit  '  many  plain  indications  of  carelessness  and 

*  liaste,  of  borrowed  learning,  and  inexcusable  indifference  to 

*  historical  accuracy.*  The  Reviewer  had  evidently  access  to 
the  most  valuable  publications  on  the  subject,  and  had  availed 
himself  of  his  advantages  with  consummate  ability.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  retail  the  contents  of  an  article  that 
we  trust  most  of  our  readers  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  \ 
it  will  be  enough  if  we  advert  to  it  in  connexion  with  a  few 
specimens  of  Dr.  Lingard's  elaborate  but  ineffective  reply.  Hd 
begins  by  complaining,  tliat  '  there  is  something  extraordinary 
'  in  the  choice  made  by  the  Reviewer/  of  a  particular  portion 
of  the  great  work  for  specific  criticism.  Assuredly,  tnere  is 
something  still  more  extraordinary  in  the  compfant.  The 
writer  had  previously  made  proof  of  Dr.  L.'s  want  of  candour 
and  fidelity  in  bis  chronicles  of  the  Anglo^-Saxon  period,  and» 
anxious  to  avoid  '  intermeddling  with  the  disputes  between  the 
'  Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches,'  fixed  upon  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew as  a  fair  and  manageable  subject  for  minute  investi* 
gation.  He  might  have  taken  a  different  course,  certainly,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  he  could  have  chosen  one  more  ec^uitable 
and  effective.  Dr.  Liogard  would  have  consulted  his  own 
dignity  of  character  more  wisely,  if  he  had  abstained  both  from 
this  piece  of  petulance,  and  from  the  absurd  and  impotent 
menace  which  follows  it.  It  is  marvellous  that,  when  remind* 
ing  the  Reviewer  that  '  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  sport 

*  with  the  public  credulity,*  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  he  waa 
publishing  a  bitter  epigram  on  himself. 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  a  complete  exhibition  of  the 
astonishing  negligence  or  intrepidity  with  which  the  Dr«  haa 
committed  himself  in  this  pamphlet.  His  very  first  specific 
charge  is  in  the  (ace  of  evidence.  Imputing  to  the  Reviewer 
misquotation,  be  states  the  matter  as  follows. 

•  Id  tUs  pMMge  and  in  the  two  Mlowing  ps^y^the  Reviewer  pnn 
fiesMS  thrice  to  qoole  ny  very  wiurdsb  and  torice  substitules  in  ineir 
place  words  of  his  own.  I  said  that  I  had  compared  **  the  most 
authentic  docoments ;"  he  makes  me  say  that  I  compart  the  <<  ori* 
ginal  documents."  * 

Will  it  be  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  positiveness  of 
this  assertion,  it  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact?  The 
Reviewer  does  not,  in  the  passage  in  question,  profess  to  quota 
the  very  words  of  Dr.  lingard ;  and  where  henas,  in  the  venf 
same    page,  professed  to  quote  them,  he  has  done  it  with 
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entire  correctness. .  Had  only  one  instance  of  this  ktiid  occur* 
red,  it  might  have  been  passed  over  as  an  awkward  overHight ; 
biit»  a  few  pages  onward*  we  have  another  mistatement  of  pre* 
ciaely  the  same  Uind. 


*  He  (the  Reviewer^  cannot  quote  my  words,  ^  that  the 
martyrologist  procoreo  lists  of  the  names,"  without  repre  ^ 

as  saying  that  the  martyrologist  **  used  ancomaion  indastiy,  and  took 
extraordinary  pains,  to  procure  socli  lists.'*  But  though  I  said  it 
not,  I  have  no  doubt  that  extraordinary  pains  were  taken.' 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  in  answer  to  Dr»  Lingard,  thsit  Cbe 
Reviewer  has  not  represented  him  as  usfng  the  wonie  in  qwis* 
tion.  He  has  cited  bim  at  length,  with  the  exception  <»f  a 
abort  redundant  phrase,  and  with  scruptilous  accuracy*  la 
return,  the  Doctor  has  misquoted  his  critic.  The  latter,  re* 
ferring  to  the  historian's  statement  which  bad  just  been  ei 
rectly  cited,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  strictly  implying  such  refi 
ence,  and  not  intelligible  without  it — ^  such  uncommon  ind 
*  try' — '  such  extraordinary  pains.* 

Two  instances  of  egregious  error,  are  stated  to  have 
errors  of  the  press.  In  another  case.  Dr.  L.  endeavours  to  € 
from  the  ridicule  due  to  a  most  absurd  expression,  by  an  ia^ 
nocent — '  I  never  thought.*  That  part  of  bis  defence  wbick 
relates  to  facts,  appears  to  us  extremely  weak  and  evassiv« ; 
and  the  result  of  all  the  examination  that  we  have  bees  able 
to  bestow  upon  his  writings,  is,  that  be  is  both  superficial  and 
unfaithful ;  two  qualities  which  leave  him  without  clahn  to  any 
other  credit  than  such  as  may  be  due  to  a  spirited,  though  by 
no  means  a  finished,  writer. 


Art.  VI.     h  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Studu  of  the  Hdg  Saip^ 
turest  for  the  use  of  Enelifth  Readers.    By  Witthun  Cmrf 
8vo.  pp.656.  Maps  and  Plates.  Price  IGs.  LoDd<rti.  IML 

%  A  Compendiaui  Introdudion  to  the  Study  of  the  6Me.  By 
Thomas  Hartwdl  Home,  M  J^.  Illustrateo  with  Maps  and  other 
Engravioga.  Being  an  Analysis  of  *'  An  Introductloh  Co  the 
Critical  9toAj  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  in  Ibar 
Vohines.  Qy  the  same  Author.  12mo.  pp.  MS.  LaaJea, 
1827. 

TI7E  find  oaraelvea  called  npoD,  in  noticing  tfaeae  publiaa^ 
^  ^  tions,  to  advert  to  the  re^  delicate  sulyect  of  Utcniy 
piracy.  In  the  year  181^,  Mr.  Uorae  first  pabUsbed  his  In* 
troductton  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  3  vols« 
[lvo.;  which,  in  the  subsequent  editions^  he  extended  to  four 
volumes.    The  work  waa  reviewed  in  our  Journal,  on  ita  fiiU 
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appearance,  in  tenns  of  hirb  and  deaerved  commendation. 
w'e  characterized  it  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  had. 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  comoasa  of  Engriiah  literature;  and 
by  that  recommendation,  we  nave  reaaon  to  think  that  the 


ipilati( 

furniahed,  and  for  the  inoentive  which  it  baa  supplied  to  the 
more  general  cultivation  of  Biblical  literature  and  criticiaiii. 
From  the  popularity  and  anccesa  of  the  work,  it  might,  how- 
creiv  hare  nataraUv  been  expected,  that  other  publications  of 
a  atniilar  kind  would  be  broug^ht  out  in  imitation  of  his  ;  for 
when  did  any  literary  speculation  succeed,  that  did  not  pro-' 
duce  attempta  to  imitate  or  to  compete  with  the  original  work  ? 
Indeed,  we  are  only  aorprised  that  Mr.  Home  has  bad  for  so 
many  years  the  whole  market  to  hiuAself.  It  is  a  proof,  that 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  compilation  was  not  too  highly 
rated  by  the  price  set  on  the  work ;  that  the  compensation 
afforded  by  the  aale  waa  by  no  means  excessive ;  and  that  it 
waa  not  found  eaay  to  produce  a  better  or  a  cheaper  article.. 
And  these  circumstaocea  will  still  secure  to  Mr.  Home,  es- 
pecially in  connexion  with  the  now  established  character  of 
hia  Introduction,  an  extensive  preference  and  a  ready  sale. 

Mr*  Carpenter  admita,  that  the  idea  of  his  *'  Popular  Intro- 
duotion**  waa  taken  from  Mr.  Home's  work ;  to  wtiich  he  re- 
fers in  hia  Prefaoe,  aa  '  the  only  one  with  which  the  Author  ia 
'  acquainted,  that  in  any  degree  answers  to.  the  description*  of 
'  cemjpendium*  which  he  represents  to  be  needed.  '  But  that 
'  pubucataon,'  it  ia  added,  *  contains,  aa  ita  title  sufficiently 
'  indicatea,  a  great  proportion  of  matter  which  is  not  availabte 
'  to  mere  Engliah  reaoera,  while  ita  neceaaarily  hieh  price 
fplacea  it,  in  very  many  inatancea,  beyond  their  reach.*  Mr, 
Caipenter  aeema  to  have  entertained  for  aome  time  Uie  ezpec* 
tation  that  Mr.  Homo  would  probably,  by  an  abridgement  of 
his  own  work,  anperaede  the  chance  of  success  for  a  rival 
publication.  In  Febraary  of  hat  y^rt  he  sm,  he  pnblished 
'  the  outlines  of  hia  book  in  the  Scripture  Magaxine»  without 
'  dropping  the  most  distant  hint  at  the  idea  of  a  separate  pub- 
'  lioi4iop,  but  simply  aa  a  sujjgestion  to  others  on  the  expedir 
'  eocjf  of  such  an  undertaking/  Believing  that  Mr.  Home 
was  in  Uie  habit  of  aeeiuff  that  Magazine,  he  concluded  that, 
if  he  saw  fit,  he  would  take  the  bint,  and  au|^Iy  the  deaider 
ratum.  After  waiting  three  montha,  and  not  hearing  of  any 
soch  dnign,  Mr.  Carpenter  announced  that  a  work  of  thia 
description  was  preparing  for  pubHcation,  which  notice  *  went 
'  the  round  of  the  periocGcala  m  May.'    In  Aii^iiat^  he  isaue4 
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aprosoectus  of  the  work;  and  in  October,  fiir'e  weelLs  before' 
the  publication  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Home  first  announced  hw 
present  Compendium,  ns  an  Abridgement  of  his  larg^er  work. 
Such  ar^  the  facts  of  the  case,  according  to  a  statement  wbich,- 
though  ex  parte,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  call  in  quesition 
60  long  as   it   remains   uncontradicted.    From  this,  it  would' 
appear,  that  Mr.  Carpenter  thought  an   abridgement  of  Mr. 
Hornets  Introduction  would  be  a  popular  book  ;  that  he  .was* 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Home  was  himself  disjfK>sed 
to  undertake  it ;  that  he  supposed  Mr.  Home  to  have   taicitly 
Reclined  it;  and  that  considering  the  market  to  be   open,  be 
resolved  himself  to  '  venture  on   the  task.'    That  he  had   an 
unquestionable  right  to  do  so,  must  be  admitted,  even  if  his 
work  were  a  mere  Abridgement  of  Mr.  Hornets,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.    A  fair,  and  bond  Jide  abridgement  of  any  book 
is  considered,  in   the  eye  of  the  law,  as  a  new  work ;  and 
however  it  may  injure  the  sale  of  the  ori^nal,  yet,  it  is   not 
dee^ned  in  law  to  be  a  piracy  or  a  violation   of  the  aathor*s 
copy-right.      It  was,    moreover,    decided    by  Lord  Kenyon 
(Kearsley  o.  Carey),  that  any  material  alteration  which   was  a 
melioration,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  piracy. 

As  Mr.  Carpenter  had  a  le?al  right  to  abridge  Mr.  Home's 
work,  so,  he  had  as  clear  a  right  to  deviate  from  it,  more  or  less, 
in  a  compilation  on  a  similar  plan.  It  may  admit  of  question, 
which  would  be  less  adapted  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  an 
original  work  ;  an  avowed  and  borii  jOe  abridgement,  or  one 
which,  purported  to  be  an  independent  but  similar  work,  in 
many  cases,  an  author  would  probably  prefer  that  his  work 
should  be  openly  abridged  by  another,  than  that  it  should  be 
closely  imitated.  But,  as  regards  the  public,  it  is  possible 
ihat  a  new  work  brought  out  in  imitation  of  a  preceding  one, 
may  be  better  than  a  mere  abridgement  would  have  been ;  thai 
it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  melioration  ;  and,  though  mon^ 
adapted  on  this  account  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
original  author,  may  be  less  subject  to  the  charge  otjpiracy. 
Now  Lord  Mansfiela,  in  deciding  a  case  relative  to  nngraT«» 
ings,  (Sayer  v.  Moore,)  observed  :  '  We  must  take  care  to 
'  guard  against  two  extremes  equally  prejudicial ;  the  one»  that 
'  men  of  ability,  who  have  employed  their  time  for  the  service 
'  of  the  community,  may  not  oe  deprived  of  their  juat  merits, 

*  and  the  rew£^rd  of  their  injrenuity  and  labour ;  the  other;  tftat 

*  the  world  may  not  be  deprived  of  hnprovements*,  nor  the  pro* 
'  gress  of  the  art^  be  retarded.    Tlie  act  that  secures  copy* 

*  rights  to  authors,  guards  against  the  piracy  of  the  words  and 
'  sentiments,,  but  it  does  not  prohibit  writing  upon  the  same 
'  subject,  as  in  the  cas^e  of  Histories  and  Dictiouaries :  >q  the 


'  fir»l»  a  mao  nay  giye  a  raktifm  of  tba  Mime  ractSaand  in  t^ 
'  saine  Qxd^r  of  time ;  ia  ihe  Iatiar»  an  {nierpretatioa  i9  g<TQit 
^  of  tha  ideaiical  worda.      la  all  tbesa  cases,  the  questioa  pf 

*  fact  to  coma  hafpre  a  jury  ia^  whether  the  alteration  h^  cploiir-r 
'  able  or  not.  Thei»  mual  be  such  a  siipilitqde  as  to  make  i( 
'  prQhable  and  reasoaable  to  8vppo3e  that  one  is  a  transcript  of 

*  ihe  other,  and  nelAuig  fuqre  tmn  a  trcufscript**  If  the  al^ra-i 
tiooa  are  rarioua  and  very  materiali  and  errori)  in  the  original 
are  ooroected  and  not  copied,  ^he  work  ie  noUiable  to  tha 
charge  of  piracy.  And  Mr*  Carpenter*  it  mi^st  be  admitted* 
haa  steered  clear  of  any  very  servile  imitatioin* 

It  ia  a  much  nu>re  difficult  question,  whether  Mx*,  Wwnes 
while  conceding  to  M?.  Carpenter  his  le^al  right  tQ  do  as  he  haa 
done,  haa  any  gfound  to  coa^iplain  of  dishonourable  treatment* 
Wilhottt  ffiviag  any  decided  opinion  pn  so  delicate  a  pqinl.  we 
ahall  set  down  two  or  three  conBiderations  which,  we  think,  will 
ap»iy  to  this  in  common  with  many  similar  cases* 

In  the  firat  place,  if  it  can  be  clearly  made  out,  that  ap  au^ 
thor  declines  and  haa  refused  to  aupply  the  proposed  deaider 
ratum,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will,  in  that  e9se,  be  undet^- 
taken  by  another,  he  muat  take, upon  himself  the  conaeqqenof 
of  such  refusal.  We  do  not  aay  that  Mr.  Hof  ne  was  boukid  tp 
take  up  ]V|r.  CarpeBter*a  sugffeation,  even  if  he  wa$  aware  of  it; 
or  that  hia  not  doing  so,  could  be  fairly  construed  into  a  refuft»l. 
A  distiaot  personal  application  to  Mr,  Home  would  have  aaoefr 
lained  his  intention,  aa  well  as  his  reaaona  for  deeming  auoh  a 
publication  ineligible,  had  he  declined  undertakidg  it.  It  was 
certainly  not  an  imperativi^  ohligatibn  pn  Mr.  Carpenter  to 
make  such  private  application ;  but  whether  he  was  not  bound 
iacourtesy,  and  according  to  the  principle  of  the  golden  yule* 
to  lay  the  alternative  diatinctly  before  Mr.  Home,  we  leave  to 
the  judgeoieqt  of  oor  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  due  to 
Mr.  Carpenter  to  observe,  that  he  gave  more  public  aud  timely 
notice  or  his  intention*  and  waited  longer  to  see  the  r^ult,  thaa 
many  peraaos  woqld  have  done.  He  may  have  thought  that  be 
gave  Mr.  Home  fbU  time  to  start  fair  in  the  race  of  comper 
tidon,  or  to  state,  privately  or  publiclyi  his  objections  to  the 
course  which  Mv.  Catnenter  was  taking.  And  wl^ether  such 
public  notice  waa  aU  tnat  justice  and  courtesy  demanded^  we 
will  not  piesume  to.datermiQe. 

A  seeoad  point  for  oonaideration  is»  whether  the  amount  of 
injury  anet^ined  by  the  author  or  proprietor  of  the  original 
woik,  be  oempensated  by  the  benent  rendered  to  the  publio. 
If  this  plea  can;ba  substantiated,  notwithstanding  any  hardship 
in  the  oaae,  or  any  ttafiumess  in  the  proceeding,  the  interests  q£ 
the  aggrieved  party  must  be  made  to  give  way.    But  if  the 
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private  injury  be  attended  widi  no  adequate 

to  the  public,  with  only  a  diviaion  or  tnoidfer  of 

general  sentiineot  will  at  all  events  resent,  if  tbe 

reach,  tbe  infiingement  upon  another's  property  or 

In  tbe  ease  <tf  a  material  imiHrovemeat  •upon^tbe  ori  ~ 

from  which  the  general  idea  and<  ifkm  may  have  been 

public  are  obviously  the  gainers ;  or,  when  an  Author 

an  unfair  use  of  his  monopoly,  to  demand  an  exorbkant  ptsa. 

a  service  is  rendered  to  tbe  public  even  by  acta  of 

which,  in  fact,  such  a  case  holds  out  the  strongest 

In  the  case  before  us,  neither  of  these  pleas  can  be  set  urn ;  he 

then,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  any  injuiy  will,  after  all«   be  so- 

tained  by  Mr.  Home.     Upon  the  face  of  the  affair, 

volume  cannot  be  supposed  to  supersede  a  four-vol 

Could  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  all  that  ia  Talvable  a 

Mr.  Home's  work,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Carpenter's^  thm 

indeed,  a  great  detriment  would  ensue  to  the  sale  of  the  laifo 

work,  but  the  public  benefit  of  having  the  same  matter  Air  oac 

third  of  the  price,  would  far  outweigh  the  private  inconvefuenoe. 

But  we  take  it  for  i^ranted,  that  all  persons  who  can  mfioffd  tc 

purchase  Mr.  Home's  work,  will  give  it  the  preference^  on  thi 

principle  which  in  most  cases  secures  a  preference  of  en  a6pa^ 

work  to  an  Abridgement.  Few  Abridgements  are  |M>puler«  omv 

when  the  original  work  is  voluminous,  and  susceptible  of  maA 

compression ;  and  we  question  whether  Mr.  Home'i 

diotts  Introduction  is  not  too  much  of  an  analysis  to  be 

rally  acceptable. 

It  must  ne  admitted,  indeed,  that,  althoi^^  professed 
ments  and  analyses  are  seldom  popular,  the  mora  roseprndtni 
work  sometimes  obtains  a  preference,  on  the  f^roinid  of  iiv 
cheapness,  in  the  same  way  as  an  inferior  article  will  often  ob- 
tain a  ready  sale  when  offered  at  a  low  price»  few  persona  beiif 
coflspetent  or  disposed  to  institute  a  proper  oompariaon  balireia 
the  genuine  and  the  imitative  article.  oooM^ng  of  tbia  kiad 
takes  place  in  most  branches  of  trade,  and  patents  are  eindstf 
or  rendered  nugatory  in  much  the  same  way  aa  iBOpyriglita  siti 
But  the  consequence  not  nnfrequently  is,  that  the  (grm  ral  ssk 
or  demand  is  so  much  increased,  that  Utile  nltimaln  injnrri^ 
suits  to  the  original  proprietor  from  the  competition^  with 
regard  to  the  works  whicn  have  euggested  thcee  nwanrias,  vt 
cannot  doubt  that  there  is '  roomenoof^  in  the  wod4  fisrhelh." 

FuUy  to  exculpate  a  writer  from  the  ohaige  of  piiney^  it  n 
not  sufficient,  however,  thai  he  should  have  kept*  on  the  wiadf 
side  of  the  law,  Uiat  be  ahonld  have  done  thoipaily  ooncMMo 
ne  material  injnry,  or  even  that  ba  should  nave  aandcied  a 
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iTj  serrice  to  the  puUic ;  it  is  aleo  reqiiisite,  that  his  pro- 
<rtion  be  free  from  the  charscter  of  impositioii  and  unfaimesst 
Ht  tto  attempt  shouM  be  made  to  mislead  the  pabliie,  and  that 
e  amount  of' oMigatioa  to  the  Writer's  pfeoeoeesor  sboald. 
*  honeati^  acknowledged.  If  tha  title  and  general  appear^- 
tee  of  a  book  are  closely  imitated  with  a  Tiew  to  deoetre  the 
ablic,  the  conduct  of  the  party  most  be  stigmatised  as  highly 
ishonourabie.  even  though  no  direct  act  of  piracy  be  com« 
fitted ;  and  again*  if  onrestricted  use  is  made»  without  ac^ 
nowledgement,  of  a  former  compiler's  labours,  and  the  cita- 
tons  of  original  authorities  are  adopted,  without  consulting 
he  ori|(inal  works,  a  most  dishonourable  deception  is  pracliseo. 
3Qt»  if  the  compilation  of  a  predecessor  is  merely  used  as  an 
ndex  or  general  guide,  in  the  same  way  as  the  editor  of  a  die- 
.ionary  or  a  gasetteer  would  avail  himself  of  the  alphabetic 
\rrangement  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,-*and  the  ori* 
l^inal  authorities  are  carefully  consulted,  the  citations  verified* 
and  variations,  corrections,  and  additions  introduced  ;  then, 
we  submiti  that  there  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  adopting, 
without  specific  acknowledgement  to  a  former  compiler,  the 
same  extracts  that  he  has  made  use  of. 

We  do  not  think  that  '  Home's  Introduction/  and  *  Car« 

'  penter*s  Introduction/  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  each 

ottier;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  an  author's  name  is,  after 

all,  tha  most  distingaishing  feature  in  a  title^pa^e,  and  because 

a  single  volume  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  work  m  four  volumes. 

That  Mr.  Home's  book  has  been  freely  made  use  of*  is  not 

concealed,  because  the  distinct  rtferences  to  it,  st  the  bottom 

of  Mr«  Carpenter'a  pages,  are  very  numerous.    Whether  Mr. 

Carpenter  has  ad^nowMged  in  this  manner  the  fall  extent  of 

his  obligations  to  Mr.  Home,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.    lo 

two  independent'  compilations,  there  will  necessarily  be»  if 

both  are  aKke  correct*  a  verboHm  M^reement  in  their  oitatioMk 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  undertaken  the  dradgery  of  a 

close  verbal  comparison;  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Mr* 

Uonie  oiay»  in  the  wamth  of  his  feeUu^  under  the  first  alarm» 

have  eoosiderably  over^rated    the  comcidences  between  his 

work  sad  Mr.- Carpenter's.    On  glancing  through  the  latter 

publication,  we  have  certainly  pereaived  references  to  a  variety 

of  wories  which  Mv.  Home  hM  not  made  use  of,  some  of  them 

having  been  published  sinoe  the  appearance  of  his  work.  Soma 

BabjecU  are  also  tieatsd  by  Mr.  Carpenter  at  much  greater 

length.    For  inetaace;  ha  has  been  charged  with  an  artful 

piece  of  plagiarism  in  taking' Mr.  Home's  Obsecvatioos  on  tha 

Moiai  Qualtllcaliona  for  stadying  the  Soriptasea.     To  this* 
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clvugft   Mr,  C-»    IQ   his  Reply  addre88e4  to  Mr.  Hone,* 

ao»wers : 

*  In  the  firit  place,  your  olMervatioiif  on  tUi  nibieot  do   n^  «• 

oeed  ikree  pagetf  while  mine  ecoopy  oeerly  Ji/kem  9  U 

Hiere  it  not  a  tingle  remark  in  common  to  both  treetia«i^ 
a  tingle  reference  to  corretpoodiog  topict.' 


We  must  also  admit  that  the  Sacred  Geography  in  M* 
Carpenter's  yolume  is  often  more  accurately  gpven  ;  and  t^  i 
'^jrentleman  poftitively  avers,  that  the  citations  which  his  woH 
contains  in  common  with  Mr.  Home's,  were,  for  the  most  par.. 
taken  immediately  from  the  ori^nal  authors. 

To  the  pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Carpenter  defends  himself 
from  the  heavy  accusations  brought  against  him,  and  recnoi!- 
Qates  on  his  asnaiiant,  we  decline  to  make  any  further  nrfe- 
rence ;  first,  because  we  have  not  yet  beard  the  other  panr. 
and  secondly,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  a  peraocal 
controversy.  But  we  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Carpenter's  volume,  by  comparing  which  witk 
those  of  Mr.  Home's  work,  they  mp.y  judge  how  far  the  gene- 
ral plan  and  order  are  the  same, 

<  Paru  I.  Djrbctions  for  R&apimg  tbs  Bible.  lotradoctsry 
ObservatioQf.  C.  u  Of  the  disposition  and  habiu  of  mind  which  are 
leqnir^d  for  a  profitable  penml  of  the  Bible,  C.  ii,  Rules  for  RejJ- 
ifig  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*  Part.  IL  Helps  TowARns  a  right  unoerstandiko  ow  Scrip* 
TURK.  Introductory  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Soaroet  of 
these  helps :  1.  Sources  of  inumal  help.  2.  Sources  of  extersii 
help. 

'  <  Chap.  i.  Prefatory  OhermHoM  on  tie  temnd  ffwdttflnhfrnn 
—Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Divisions  occttrring  in  ibe  Bibk. 
€  1.  OfthePentaiettoh.  f  ^  Of  the  HisCoriod  Books.  ^SwOfiiie 
FDettcal  Books.  $  4.  Of  Che  Prodbetical  Books.  (  5.  Genenl  R«. 
■aarks  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testamenu  (  6.  Of  the  Gospek 
i  7.  Of  the  Acis.  §  8.  Of  the  EpisUes  of  Su  Paul.  §  9.  Of  the 
Cfttbolic  Epistles.    (10.  Of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

*  Chap.  it.  A  Sketch  of  Sacred  Goography.  f  1.  General  Feautret 
imd  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land,  f  2.  The  Jewbh  CapitaL  (  S. 
Atmosphere  and  Phenomena  of  Jndea.  §  4.  Seasons  and  F^ec* 
tions  or  Judea.  §  5.  Places  beyond  the  limits  dT  Jndea,  memummti 
in  Scripture. 

•Chap.iit.  Pdttktd  AniimMm  of  the  J0m.  fl.Fuimm^  Go- 
vemment.    f  8.  The  Judicial  Law.    §  S.  Jewiah  Ceuita  of 

^  «*  Reply  to  the  Accosationa  of  PIragr  and  Plagiariam^  Ac    laa 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hoine,  AM.    By  WiUiMi  O 
Hvo.  lf.*LoAdoii»  )897« 
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^ure.    ^  4.  or  the  Roman  Jadicatore.    f  5.  Modetf  of  PooithmenU 
§   6.  Miliury  AlBsiirs.    §  1.  Tribute  and  Taxes. 

<  Chap.iv.  Sacred  Lmo$  of  the  Jevoty  and  their  Sanctions.  §  1. 
T*he  Moral  Law.  §  9.  The  Ceremonial  Lav.  §  S.  Ecclesiastical 
Puoiftbinents. 

'  Chap.  V.  Sacred  Festivalt  of  the  Jetos.  $  1.  Tlie  Sabbath.  £2. 
The  Great  Annual  Festivals.  §  3.  The  lesser  Festivals.  §  4.  The 
Sabbatical  Year  and  the  Jubilee.  §  5.  Festivais  and  Fasts  not  of 
Divine  Appointment. 

«  Chap  vi.  Sacred  Places  of  the  Jem.— The  Tid>emacle.  The 
Temple.    The  Synagogues. 

'  Chap.  vii.  Sacred  J/iings;— Animal  Sacrifices.  Meat  and  Drink 
Offerings. 

Chap,  viii.  Members  and  Officers  of  the  JevoiA  Church,  (  I.  The 
Hebrew  Nation»  Proselytesi  and  Devoted  Persons.  §  2.  Ministers 
of  the  Sanctuary. 

*  Chap.  ix.  Of  the  Corruption  of  Religion  among  the  JetM.  §  I. 
Idolatrous  Practices.  §  2.  Jewish  Sects.  §  3.  The  State  of  Religion 
among  tlie  Jews  at  the  Christian  Era. 

'  Chap.  X.  National  and  Domestic  Customs.  §  I.  Divisions  of 
Time.  §  2.  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coin.  §  3.  Literature.  §  4>. 
Habitations.  §  5.  Costume.  §  6.  Marriages  and  Treatment  of  Chil- 
dren. §  7.  Modes  of  Travelling.  §  8.  Manner  of  Treating  the  Sick 
and  the  Dead.  §  9.  Domestic  Customs.  §  10.  Forms  of  Politenesa 
and  Marks  of  Honour  and  Disgrace. 

*  Chap.  xi.  Scripture  Allusions  to  wsrious  Customs  and  Opinions. 
§  1.  Ima^s  borrowed  from  the  Theatre.  §  2.  Images  biM'rowed  froi|i 
the  Grecian  Games.    §  3.  Philosophical  Sects. 

*  Appendix.  I.  Outlines  of  a  Scripture  Cyclopedia.  2.  Scripturb 
Lessons  for  Daily  Readings  in  historical  order.' 

From  this  Table  it  will  be  8een>  that  the  anbjecte  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Home  in  bis  first  two  votiimes,  which  eertainly  do  not 
constitute  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  work^  an  almost 
entirely  left  out  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  plan,  whose  volume  anawefs 
to  Mr.  Home's  third  and  fourth.  Here,  there  is  of  necessity  a 
frtefsti  similarity  of  arrangement,  because  both  have  followed 
the  same  authorities^^^Jennitigs.  Harwood.  Roberts,  MichaeKa, 
and  Jabn.  But  the  variations  are  ntHnerous ;  and  we  are  aur- 
pHsed  that  Mr.  Carpenter  should  not  have  followed  mo#e 
closely  that  of  his  predecessor,  wbtch  is  in  many  respects  supe- 
rior to  thef  distribution  he  has  adopted.  In  Uie  treatment  of 
some  of  these  topics,  there  is  a  still  more  material  differenee 
between  them. 

We  have  now  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  our  judgement,  to 
arbitrate  between  the  respective  parties :  no  donbt,  eaeb  will 
think  that  we  have  leaned  unduly  to  the  other,  which,  next  to 
satisfying  both  sides,  (a  hopeless  endeavour,)  is  the  impvessioa 
we  would  wish  to  leave.    Before  we  dismiss  the  8ub]ect|  how- 
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ever,  We  mu6t  take  the  freedom  df  addressing  a  few  words  to 
each  of  these  gentlemen. 

To  Mr.  Carpenter  we  must  sty,  tbat  we  are  very  ill  satisfied 
with  the  reason  assigned   in  bis    preface^  as  an  apology  for 
hastily  ^ettio^  up  a  volume  like  the  present,  for  the  imniediate 
publication  of  wiuch  there  was  no  urgent  necessity.    We  are 
totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  '  considerable  reluctance* 
with  which  be  states  that  he  ventured  upon  a  task  be  has 
Beemed  in  such  haste  to  execute.    '  His  ordinary  and  presmng 
^  engagements/  he  tells  us,  '  have  necessarily  prevented  him 
'  from  ^ving  to  the  subject  tbat  attention  which  its  importance 
'  and  difficulty  demand,  while  other  circumstances  have  ex- 
^eluded  him  from  many  valuable  Sources  of   infbrmation/ 
Such  a  confession  as  this  bad  been  better  withheld.     Unless 
some  unexplained  necessity  compelled  Mr.  Carpenter  to  under- 
take a  work  to  which  he  could  not  give  adequate  attention, 
and  to  finish  it  within  a  few  months,  instead  of  bestowing*  tipon 
it  the  time  and  pains  its  importance  demanded,  we  are  really 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  bis  conduct.    The  larger  work  of  Mr. 
Home  and  the  small  volume  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  though  tbey 
may  be  thought  to  have  left  room  for  a  work  on  an  intermediate 
scale,  still  obviated  any  very  urgent  necessity  for  the  under- 
taking.   Possibly*  Mr.  Carpenter  might  fear  being  forestalled ; 
firat  we  cannot  allow  this  to  form  any  sufficient  reason  for  hur- 
rying the  execution  of  such  a  volume.    It  looks  too  much  like 
getting  up  a  wofk  to  sell.    We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  proper 

Sains,  he  could  hate  produced  a  much  better  book  ;  ana  then, 
e  might  safely  have  defied  any  attempts  to  run  down  bis  vo- 
lufne  as  a  piracy. 
And  now  a  word  or  two  to  Mr.  Home. 
We  can,,  we  think,  make  every  allowance  for  the  vexation 
and  alarm  which  a  writer  must  feel  at  a  proceeding  which  he 
regards  as  a  piratical  invasion  of  his  copyright,  and  an  attempt 
to  rob  him  of  fairly  earned  profits.    Considering,  however,  the 
nature  of  Mr.  H.*s  work,  that  it  is  itself  a  compilation,  prudence, 
we  think,  would  dictate  a  cautious  and  inoftign^iye  assertioi\of  his 
literary  rights.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  he  can  establish 
the  permanent  value  of  bis  work,  and  aecure  him^f  affajast 
future  competition  and  piracy  $  and  that  is^  by  a  very  diliffeiit 
and  repeated  revision  of  its  contents.    Although  he  haa  seldom 
committed  errors  himself,  he  has  copied  not  a  few  very  incor- 
rect statemehts ;  his  authorities  are  not  always  well  chosen ; 
in  fact,  his  work,  though  as  a  whole  it  does  him  great  credit,  is 
very  susceptible  of  material  improvement,  both  by  retrench- 
ment, enlargement,  and   correction.   .  The  geographical  part 
stands  especially  in  need  of  revision.    AV  p.  226  of  the  present 
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k  naly«is»  Mr.  Home  ielte  iw,  that '  the  river  of  Egypt  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  not  the  Nile»  but  the  Sichor;*  when  ne  migbt 
»a.ve  learned  from  Dr*  Shaw  and  many  other  sources,  that  the 
^  ichor  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Nile*  answering  to  the  Qreek 
m^las  and  the  Latin  Niger.    At  p.  37 1,  he  says :  *  In  Egypt^  it 
'  is  still  the  castom  to  wash  the  dead  body  several  times  with 
'   rain  water*    He  should  have  told  us  where  they  zjbt,  it  from. 
Xheae  are  immaterial  errors,  but  they  will  sufficiently  shew,  that 
IVlr.  Home  will  do  well  not  to  trust  too  entirely  to  the  credit  in 
^vhich  at  the  present  moment  his  work  may  be  deservedly  held. 
We  must  caution  him  too  against  suffering  himself  to  be  un- 
duly biassed  by  a  reverence  for  great  names  and  ecclesiastical 
titles.     He  may  gain  present  favour  at  the  expense  of  the  ulti- 
mate  credit  of  his  own  work.    In  general,  Mr«  Home   has 
shewn  a  very  praiseworthy  impartiality  in  his  references  to  the 
iworks  of  learned  men  of  all  denominations.    We  know  not, 
however,  why  Henry*s  Exposition  and  Dr.  -Boothroyd's  Family 
Sible  are  omitted  in  the  list  of  Commentators  at  pp.  500—507. 
The  former  is  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which  a  di- 
vine can  possess :  with  little  of  the  parade  of  criticism,  it  often 
fives  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  commentary.    And  Dr. 
^ootbroyd's  critical  notes,  especially  those  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  extremely  valuable.    Mr.  Home's  list  of  '  necessary 
*  wocks'  at  p.  510«  is  by  no  means  judicious  :  it  contains  some 
that  have  little  claim  to  rank  among  indispensables,  and  it 
omits,  among  other  important  woiks,  one  of  inestimable  value-^ 
Schleusner*8  Lexicon.    Surely  Mr.  Home  could  not  mean  to 
substitute  for  this,  '  Parkhurst*s  Greek  Lexicon  edited  by  the 
^  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,*  or  to  include  Schleusner  among  the  critics 
whom  he  would  put  into  his  Index  Expurgatorius.    The  omis* 
sion  is,  however,  somewhat  suspicious,  especially  in  connexion 
with  a  very  unwise  note  at  page  500.    Mr.  Home  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  notice,  amongr*  Treatises  on  the  Interpretation 
'  of  Scripture,'  a  Series  of  Discourses  by  the  abovementioned 
Mr.  Rose,  on  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Keligion  in  Germany. 

*  TheM  discourses,'  sdds  Mr.  H.,  <  are  noticed  here,  on  account 
of  the  just  and  accurale  repraientation  which  they  contain  of  the 
WMOvad  and  perotdons  system  of  interpretation  adopted  by  many 
ttsdera  eaposiiors  and  biblical  critics  in  Cemmyf  who  have  applied 
IS  the  iaterpretation  of  the  saored  voluase  an  excess  of  philological 
meolstioo  which  would  act  be  endured  if  applied  to  the  explanation 
or  a  dsMic  author.  The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Rose's  statements,  the 
writer  of  these  pages  can  attest,  from  actual  perusal  of  many  of  the 
commentaries  and  other  publications  which  he  holds  up  to  deserved 
censure.  His  statements  are  also  corroborated  by  the  details  which 
Mr.  Haldsne  has  produced  in  his  '*  Second  Reriew  of  the  Conduct 
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ortfaeDil«etoi%  df  tlw  BritUb  Hild  Poreiga  BMe  Society/'  (chap.ii; 
$8  weU  as  by  the-  details  which  huve  appeared  al  various  times  ui  the 
course  of  the  last  six  or  seveo  years,  in  the  *'  Archives  du  Chvisciani- 
me**  and  other  French  theological  joHrnals*  The  Latin  biblical  treatiia 
of  the  writers  in  (iue<tion  are^  therefore,  fwith  one  exception,^  ir- 
signedly  excluded  from  the  present  list  The  best  of  their  philolofi- 
cal  observations,  di?ested  or  their  heterodox  interpretations,  vil!  be 
found  in  Mr.  Bloomfield's  valuable  Synopsis,  which  is  notioed  in  i 
subsequent  page.* 

Mr.  Rose  will  bardlv  thank  Mr.  Home,  we  imagine,  for  tki 
palpable  puff  of  his  volume,  or  for  the  very  needleas  attestatiea 
of  his  veracity.    Nor  will  Mr.  R.'s  statements  receive   nmdi 
oorroboration   from  the  pmnphlets  referred  to.     Giving   Mr. 
Home  all  du^  credit  for  a  eompetent  and  extensive   acquaint- 
ance with  modern  Oermati  literature,  we  think  that   he  iuf 
taken  a  little  tgo   much  upon  himself  in  prononnciog   this 
sweeping  condemnation.    Is  he  ignorant  that  a  pernicious  sys- 
tern  of  biblicHl  criticism  has  obtamed  among  a  certain  dasiTof 
continetital  critics  long  before  the  present  day,  and  that  he  hss 
himself  recommended  some  of  their  works?    Of  Mr.  Bloom* 
field's  labours  we  hope  to  give  a  full  account  ere  long  ;  but,  if 
it  should  appear  that  be  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  mo- 
dern expositors  and  critics  whom  Mr.  Horne  proscribesp  either 
bis  volumes  will  not  justif]^  the  high  encomium  passed   upon 
lliem,  or  Mr.  Home  pas  singularly  committed  himself  in  his 
indiscriminate  censure  of  the  German  critics.    Upon  this  sub- 
ject^ Mr.  lUldafne  neither  professes  nor  is  qualified  to  gire 
much  information ;  and  to  adduce  him  as  a  witness  in  a  literaiy 
question  of  this  nature,  is  worse  than  absurd.    What  could  be 
Mr.  Homers  motive  for  so  needlessly  referrioe  to  a  coocixivcr* 
9ial  pamphlet  of  an  offensive  character,  in  such  a  work  as  fats 
we  do  not  pretend  to  divine  ;  but  it  betrays,  at  least,  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  exercise  of  sdund  judgement,  and  a  biaa  which  ac 
.egret  to  notice* 
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Art.  VII.    1.  A  Trenthe  on  DieifWth  a  Vieui^to  eiiablUh^  on  practical 

Grounds^  a  Svstem  of  Rulee,  fbrtbe  PreveiHion  and  Cure  of  tlie 

Diseases  incident  to  a  disbrdered  State  of  ibe  Digestive  Functions. 

'     By  J.  A.  Parid,  M.  D.  F.  K.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College  of 

*  Physicians,  &c.  Ac.     8vo«   London*  1826. 

9.  A  Treatise  on  Indigestion  and  its  Consequences^  called  Nervous  and 
Bilious  Complaints  ;  with  Observations  on  the  Organic  Diseases 
In  which  they  sometimes  terminate.  By  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.'D. 
F;  R.S.  Ac.  &c.    €vo.    London. 

3.  ^n  Essay  on  Morbid  Sensibilitj/  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  as  the 
_  .  proximate  Cause  and  characteristic  Condition  of  Indigestion^  *  Ner* 

vous  irritability^  Mental L^espondency^  Hypochondriasis^- Sfc,  S^c,  s 
to  which  are  prefixed.  Observations  on  the  Diseases  and  Regimen 
of  Invalids  Km  their  Return  from  hot  and  unhealthy  Climates. 
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(CoMUinuedfrom  page  113.J 

'MATURE  has  ordained  that  all  functions,  the  constant 
^  performance  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
life,  soall  be  directed  by  instinctive  feeliags  that  are  out  of  the 
pale  of  volition.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  individual  is 
impelled  to  the  reception  of  sustenance  by  those  sensations 
which  ere  termed  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  the  rationale  of  these 
impulses,  or  the  immediate  cause  of  the  sensations,  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  a  subject  of  speculative  inquii^y.  But 
the  theory  of  them  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  The  mechanical 
physiologists  were  disposed  to  refer  the  perception  of  hunger 
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to  a  sort  of  -attrition  of  the  stomach's  sides*  or  to  Uie  actka 
of  the  bile  and  other  liquids  on  its  internal  sarCBu^e.  Tbest 
crude  notions  have  of  course  been  very  materially  modi* 
fted  by  more  correct  views  with  respect  to  those  secretory  pro- 
cesses and  sentient  impulses  which  are  found  peculiarly  to  be- 
long to  ominized  bodies ;  and  which^  to  say  the  least,  aabor- 
dinate  and  modify*  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent,  tlie  fonos 
and  changes  of  mere  inanimate  inatter.  But  it  is  still  coiw 
ceived  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  sensation  of  hnnger  has 
especial  reference  to  the  mfluence  exerted  by  the  gastric  secre* 
tion  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  thmt  this 
influence  operates  in  some  measure  upon  the  principle  of  cor- 
fosion. 


*  When'  (says  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,)  <  the  gastric  flaid  has  not  a 
tftant  supply  of  fresh  food  to  neutralize  it,  it  is  capable,  as  appears  froas 
what  has  been  said,  of  corroding  the  stomach  itself,  after  the  tiuI 
principle  of  this  orgiin  is  extinct;  from  which  •  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  uncombined  ffastric  fluid  may  produce  some  effect  oo  the 
coats  of  the  stonuush  during  life ;  and  various  facts  would  lead  us  lo 
suppose  that  the  sensation  of  hunger  arises  from  the  action  of  this 
fluid.  A  supposition  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  foUawtag 
experiment. 

'  A  person  in  good  health  was  prevailed  upon  to  abstain  from  eat- 
ing for 'more  than  twenty  hours,  and  further  to  iocrease  the  appetite 
by  more  exercise  than  usual.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  hun- 
gry, but»  instead  of  eating,  excited  vomiting  by  drinking  warm  water 
and  irritating  the  fauces.  The  water  returned  mixed  only  with  a 
ropy  fluid,  such  as  the  gastric  fluid  is  described  to  be  by  Spallsnzani, 
or  as  I  have  myself  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  a  crow.  After  thii 
9per4tion,  not  only  all  desire  to  eat  was  removed)  but  a  degree  of 
disgust  was  excited  by  seeinff  others  eat.  He,  however,  was  ptc» 
vailed  upon  to  take  a  little  milk  and  bread,  which  in  a  very  nan 
time  ran  mto  the  acetous  fcrmentetion,  indicated  by  flatulancw  md 
acid  eructations/ 

Dr.  Philip,  however,  by  inferring  from  the  result  of  this 
experiment,  that  the  rationale  of  hunger  is  traceable  solely  to 
the  irritation  of  gastric  secretion,  this  secretion  having  nothing 
to  act  upon  but  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  seems  forgetful  of 
the  principle,  that  sensation  and  nervous  impulse  regulate  ani* 
mal  functions  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  exceedinj^y  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  abstract  positions  as  to  what  conditiona  of 
animal  organization  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  partico* 
lar  efi*ects.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  assumption  of  an  unknown  change  in  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  keenest  sense  of  hunger  shall 
be  destroyed,  or,  at  the  least,  totally  suspended,  by  hearing  of 
news  which  causes  mental  emotion  either  of  a  pleasurablt  or 
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•^  painfalkind  ;  and  even  the  accidental  occurrence  ofcircum* 

stances  which  occasion  constitutional  derangement  of  other 

kinds,  is  capable   of  removiug  for  a  time  the  appetite  for 

food.    *  Van   Halmont,  with   a  good  appetite,  ^oing  to  dine 

, '  with  a   friend,  received    an    injury   which    dislocated    hia 

/  ancle.  His  appetite  immediately  forsook  him ;  but,  as  soon  as 

*  the  bone  was  replaced,  his  hunger  returned.*    It  is  well  re« 
•  marked  by  the  physiologist  from  whom  we  borrow  this  aueQ- 

do^  (Thackrah), '  that  the  suspennion  of  appetite  was  not,'  in 
.'  this  case,  altogether  and    exclusively  the  effect  of  bodily 

*  impression  ;  for  the  pain  continued  some  time  after  the  ope- 
^  ration,  consequently  when  the  appetite  was  fully  re-esta** 
'  blished.     Deep  thought/  he  adds,  '  suspends  the   operation 

*  of  hunger.  The  story  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  dinner  is  wejl 
'known/  And  Cervantes,  we  may  add,  evinces  his  observa- 
tion on  the   connection  of  physical  with  mental  conditions, 

.when  he  presents  us  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  inconvenience  so 
often  sustained  by  poor  Panza,  from  his  master^s  abstractions 
of  mind  occasioning  a  forgetfulness  of  the  stomach  s  demands. 
Another  proof  that  hunger  is  not  altogether  referrible  to,  or 
at  least  that  it  is  not  absolutely  explained  by,  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  upon  the  coats  of  the  empty  organ,  may  be  taken 
from  the  fact,  that  certain  mechanical  changes  in  its  condition 
will  much  modify  the  feeling  of  appetite.  External  compres- 
sion, as  by  a  tight  girdle,  wul  mitigate   the  pains  of  hunger; 

,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  assist  us  in  making  a  step  or  two 
on  the  ground  of  explanation  beyond  that  of  assuming  a  mere 
nervous   change.    '  Pain,'  says  a  modern  Author,  *  is  often 

*  nothing  more  than  the  manifestation  of  the  difficulty  and  laboiir 
'  with  which  an  organ  performs  its  accustomed  and  salutary 
^  exercise  ;*  and  the  uneasy  sensations  connected  witb  appetite, 
it  is  very  fair  upon  this  principle  to  suppose,  are  greatly  aepen- 

.  dent  upon  the  tine  iibres  which  compose  the  muscular  portion 
of  the  stomach,  falling  into  those  aberrations  that  are  allied  to 
.  spasm,  from  want  of  tne  due  excitement  of  food  preventive  of 
this  state.  And  here  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  on  the 
curious  &ct,  that  what  we  deem  a  correct  theory,  often 
carries  us  but  verv  little  further  towards  the  rationale  thap 
one  of  a  looser  or  less  precise  kind.  The  condition  which  we 
are  now  supposing,  as  in  part  at  least  explanatory  of  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  may  be  considered  as  slightly  analogous 
,to  the  exploded  notion  of  the  rubbing  together  of  the  stomach's 
coats ;  but  afler  all,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  desire  for 
food  has  not  hitherto  received  an  explanation  which  can  he 
.considered  as  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

The  sensation  also  of  uiirst  must,  we  fear,  in  our  present 
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^  state  of  physiological  knowledge*  be  admitted  to  be  of  •omewbtfC 
obscure  ongin.  *  This  sensation/  says  Dr.  Paris*  *  appem  to 
'  reside  in  the  throat  and  fauces*  as  that  of  hunger  does  in  tk: 
'  stomach ;  and  yet  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  does  not  bear 
*  any  relation  to  the  dryness  of  these  parts ;  for  in  some  cases. 
'  where  the  tongue,  to  its  very  root*  is  covered  with  %  l^kk 
'  and  dry  crust*  there  is  little  thirst;  while,  on  the  other  hsfid. 
'it  is  mquently  intolerable  at  the  very  time  the  moath  is 
'  surcharged  with  a  preternatural  quantity  of  saliva^  Like 
'  hunger*  I  apprehend*  it  must  be  referred  to  a  particular  coo* 
'  dition  of  the  nerves.  The  desire  for  drinking  after  kwc 
'  speaking*  is  analogous  to  thirst*  but  must  not  be  confounded 
'  with  it.  The  influence  of  salted  meat  in  exciting  tbia  aeosar 
'  tion*  is  not  well  understood/ 

'  Thirst*'  says  Majendie*  *  is  an  internal  sensation*  an  in* 
'  stinctive  feeling;  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  organizaliofi* 
'  and  admits  of  no  explanation.'  That  tne  feeling  of  drynei« 
or  thirst  is  not  in  all  cases  attributable  to  a  deficiency  o( 
moisture  about  the  parts  which  seem  to  be  its  more  inunediale 
residence*  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact*  that  the  sensatioo  is 
often  much  relieved  by  measures  which  do  not  at  all  imply 
any  addition  of  moisture  to  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  long 
voyages*  when  fresh  water  fails*  sailors  are  sometimea  in  ike 

'practice  of  taking  off  their  shirts,  dippine  them  in  the  aea*  aad 
then  again  putting  them  on  wet*  by  wni<£  practice  they  aiack 

'  mitigate  the  pain  of  thirst ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  sftppowd* 
(some  will  tell  yon*  indeed*  it  is  absolutely  proved*)  that  ao 
fluid  enters  into  any  part  of  the  system  by  the  abaorbenta  of 
the  surface*  but  that  the  alleviation  of  nreent  thirst  which  At 
process  procures*  is  referrible  to  a  sympatny  between  the  akia 
and  the  parts  which  are  especially  the  seat  of  the  aenaalioa. 
There  are  also  some  species  of  thirst  which  would*  in  the  tenat- 
nology  of  certain  medical  speculatisU*  be  called  asthenic, 
which  are  susceptible  of  more  speedy  and  effectual  relief  by 

i)articular  kinds  of  stimulants,  than  by  even  the  repetition  of 
ar^e  libations. 

fiuneer  and  thirst  have  been  declared  by  Abemetliy  to  fas 
naturally  incompatible  sensations;  soch  is  also  the  alataaifat 
of  Dr.  Paris,  •  These  sensations**  says  the  latter  Writer,  •  ap- 
'  pear  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other.  When  the  alooMeb 
'  recjntres  food*  there  is  no  inclination  to  drink :  and  whca 
^  thirst  rages*  the  very  idea  of  solid  aliment  disgusto  ns.  Soi» 
J  ^ain*  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  destroy  anpelite* 
'  may  excite  thirst*  such  as  passions  of  the  mind*  &c/  Aad 
on  theae  incompatibilities*  which*  by  the  way*  have  heea 
masumed  too  hasUly,  inferences  have  been  likewise  too  htfjely 
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mddaoed  afraintt  the  propriety  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
same  time,  or  rather  in  immediate  succession.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

We  now  proceed  in  our  disauisition  to  the  practical  points 
which  it  involves  ;  and  the  following,  among  other  questions, 
present  themselves  as  replete  with  interest :  What  is  the  natu* 
ral  food  of  man  ?  What  is  hie  best  mode  of  living,  in  a  state  of 
refinement  or  deviation  from  the  mere  dictates  of  nature  ?  Are 
there  any  facts  which  prove  the  necessity  of  varying  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  according  to  the  narticular  part  of  the 
globe  which  the  individual  inhabits  ?  What  is  the  amount  and 
quality  of  aliment  fitted  for  an  English  stomach  in  the  Englisli 
climate  ?  Is  it  right  or  salutary  that  drink  should  be  taken  with 
the  solid  aliment  of  which  the  meal  is  mainly  composed  ?  What 
kind  of  drink  is  the  most  salutary>  or  the  least  noxious?    Hav- 

'  in^  repKed  to  these  and  other  propositions,  with  as  much  am« 
plitude  as  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  present  paper  will 
allow,  we  shall  then  have  to  discuss  the  subject  ot  impaired 
digestion,— to  investigate  the  particulars  by  which  it  is  con- 
stituted,— and  to  pomt  out  the  most  efficient  modes  of  pre- 
vention and  remedy. 

It  would  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  man,  to  doubt  and  dispute 
on  all  subjects  which  are  not  susceptible  of  absolute  demonstm- 
tion ;  and  hence,  we  find  it  still  an  unsettled  point,  whe^er 
our  species  has  been  destined  by  nature  to  an  herbivorous  or 

,  an  animal  sustenance.  Both  medical  and  moral  objections  have 
been  urged  by  some  writers  of  no  mean  understanding,  against 
the  practice  that  has  so  universally  obtained,  of  making  the 
existence  of  inferior  animals  subservient  to  the  supply  of  our 
own  appetites  and  wants :  and  one  of  the  Authors  now  before 
us,  has  taken  the  pains  of  replying  seriatim  to  the  positions  of  a 
certain  personage,  whose  feelings  fmwn  ietteaiis?)  are  of  so 

Saeamisk  a  cast  as  to  cause  him  to  feel  repugnance  at  the  idea 
following  the  crowd  of  cruel  camivori,  and  sustaining  his 
•  own  at  the  expense  of  animal  existence.  '  Because,'  be  says» 
'  being  mortal  himself,  and  holding  his  life  on  the  same  uncer- 
'  tain  and  precarious  tenor  as  aH  other  sensitive  beines,  be 
*  does  not  feel  himself  justified  by  any  supposed  superionty  or 
'  inequality  of  condition,  in  destroying  the  vital  enioymentsof 
'  any  other  mortal  except  in  defence  of  his  own  life. 

But  before  our  Pythagorean  Knight  had  put  forth  this  and 
other  arguments  against  the  sinful,  and  immoral,  and  inhuman 
practice  of  satiaUng  the  calls  of  nature  by  a  supply  of  food  firooi 
the  world  of  animation,  he  ought  to  have  recollected,  or  to  have 
known,  that  he  cannot  eat  an  apple*  or  quaff  a  dranght  from  tlie 
mcjit-  limpid  atream,  but  at  the  expense  of  those '  sensitive  ex* 
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iBtences/  about  wfatch  his  own  kindly  feelings  are  so  acttiely 
sensitive. 

Physical  objections  against  animal  food  have  also  been  lately 
started  by  an  able  writer  and  acute  reasoner;  but  their  validity 
and  force  seem  to  be^tn  limine,  interfered  with  by  the  veiy  strue- 
tureof  the  human  frame.  The  huoian  organs,  as  well  of  masti* 
cation  as  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  point  out  man  to  be 
omnivorom  in  his  destiny. 

*  Man/  says  Thackrab,  (and  we  here  propose  to  make  rather  a  long 
extract,)  *  is  a  native  of  the  world.  Inhabiting  every  clime  from  the 
Equator  to  the  77th  degree  of  latitude,  he  must  subsist  on  the  varying 
products  of  these  regions ;  and  his  digestive  organs  have  a  corres* 

•  ponding  faculty  of  accommodation.   Need  I  refer  to  the  divemiies  of 
human  diet ;  the  rice  of  the  Hindoos,  the  dates  of  the  African,  the 
figs  of  the  Greek  islander,  the  currants  of  the  Zephalonianir—the  am- 
mfli  diet  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Caraccas,  the  putrid  fish  .which  sup- 
ports  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river.— the  raw  fiesli 
and  warm  blood  which  feed  the  Samoiedes  and  Russians  ?    The  ac- 
counts of  Travellers  abound  with  illustrations  of  the  faculty  so  re- 
markable in  the  human  stomach,  of  accommodation  to  climate  and 
supply.    And  are  there,  (continues  our  Author  in  a  note  appended  to 
his  page)  *  corresponding  modifications  of  structure  f    We  learn  that 
the  teeth  of  the  Tartar  and  African  present  a  remarkable  contrast; 
those  of  the  former,  pointed  and  almost  serrated,*— the  latter,  with  the 
-giindeis  largely  develoned.    Man,'  (he  continues,)  *  in  peoiliar  sita- 
ation0»  may  be  sustained  by  substances  which  seem  almost  destitute  of 
DOurisbmeBt.    The  CaravanSf  when  pressed  by  hunger,  live  on  Gun 
Seneka  \  a  tribe  in  Africa,  almost  entirely  on  an  unctuous  kind  of 
clay ;  the  Ottomaks  of  North  Am^ica,  at  one  period  of  tlie  year^  on 
balls  of  earth.    It  is  apparent  from  these  and  sunilar  relations,  com* 
pared  with  familiar  remarks  on  the  diet  of  Europeans,  that  habits, 
—situation,  geographical,  political,  moral,— clvilizadon  in  general,— 
the  state  of  mental  excitement  in  particular,— determine  man  to  a 
variety,  and  often  a  contrast  of  aliment ;  a  contrast,  rarely,  if  ever 
found  prevalent  in  any  species  of  brutes.    Natural  history,  then,  ex- 
hibits man  w  an  omnivorous  animal,  subsisting,  in  one  region,  on 
.vegetables,— -in  another,  on  fleshy— 4n  a  third,  on  a  mixture  of  flesh 
and  vegetables.^  But  it  is  also  apparent,  that  in  a  low  grade  of  civiiita- 
^ion>  and  inhabiting  the  odd  ana  temperate  regions,  he  prefers  flesh 
to  vegetables;  or  at  least,  where  the  opportunity  is  aflbrded,  takes* 
larger  portion  of  the  former. 

*  From  Natural  History,  we  turn  to  Comparative  Anatomy.  The 
hand  of  the  dissector  afSbrds  information  more  precise  and  accordant 
than  the  narratives  of  Travellers,  in  animals  which  eat  vegetables, 
we  find  a  large  digestive  apparatus,  or  a  complicated  arrangement;  in 
those  which  subsist  on  flesh,  a  comparatively  simple  canal.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  use  of  digestion  is  the  formation  of  an  animal  fluid ; 
and  substances  already  animal,  need  Kttle  elaboration ;  while  vegeta- 
hksy  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  aoimal  kingdom*  refoifls 
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ft  complicated  epperalos,  a  period  of  digestion  eoni|Muratif€ly  longf 
and  a  large  extent  of  absoroent  surface.  In  omnivorous  creatures, 
the  digestive  stmetore  is  in  the  medium  between  those  of  the  car« 
nivorous  and  the  herbivorouiiy  or  a  compound  of  the  two* 

*  The  digestive  apparatus  of  the  man  and  the  monkey»  are  alilce  in 
Bgure  and  arrangement.  But  when  the  teeth,  the  stomach,  and  the 
iutesiines  of  either  of  tliese  animals  are  compared  with  the  predatory 
polecat,  or  the  ox,  and  the  rabbit,  we  see  a  remarkable  di£fierence  ; 
and  infer  the  man  and  the  monkey  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  be- 
twecn  the  wild  beast  and  the  ester  of  herbs. 

*  From  his  structure*  we  deem  man  to  be  an  omnivorous  animal. 
Hia  teeth  associate  him  with  the  Simis;  liis  atomach  with  the  lion^ 
his  lam  intestines,  saocQlated»  with  the  ooraog^outang  and  rat  of 
New  iMIand.  IFe  th^re/ore  wftr^  thai  hU  digesiive  ajoparatui  n 
ordaimd  far  varioui  and  appotUe  knds^  qffooa:  and  thai  hi*  did 
sAomld  he  meeommodaUd  to  cbmaitt  siiwUioti^  and  haUUJ 

*  In  hot  countries*'  says^Dr.  Paris,  (when  discussing  the  question 
of  the  kinds  of  food  appropriate  to  varying  circumstances  of  clime, 
calling,  &c.  &c.)  or  during  the  heats  of  summer,  we  are  in- 
atinctively  led  to  prefer  v^etable  food ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates  select  a  diet  of  thu  de* 
acription :  the  Bramins  in  India,  and  the  people  of  the  Canary  Islest' 
Braxil,  ftc«,  live  almost  entirely  on  herbage,  grains,  and  roots,  while* 
those  of  the  north  use  little  besides  animu  food.  On  account  of  the 
puperior  nutritive  power  of  animal  matter,  it  is  equally  evident,  that* 
the  degree  of  bodily  exertion  or  exercise  sustained  by  an  individual,* 
ahoold  not  be  overlooked  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  proportion  in 
which  animal  and  vegetable  food  should  be  mixed.  PerMHis  of  seden* 
tary  hidNU  are  oppressed,  and  ultimately  become  diseased,  from  the 
excess  of  nutriment  whidi  a  full  diet  of  animal  food  will  occasion. 
Such  a  condition,  by  some  process  not  understood,  is  best  corrected 
by  asesoeot  vegetables.  Young  children  and  growing  youths  gene- 
rally  thrive  upon  a  generous  diet  of  animal  food.  Adults  and  old  per* 
sons  comparatively  require  but  m  small  portion  of  aliment,  unlen  the 
nutritive  movement  be  accelerated  by  violent  exercise  and  hard  la- 
bour.* 

Asaomine  then,  that  we  may,  from  the  capabilities  of  our  or- 
ganization, ne  austained  by  vegetable  or  by  animal  food  alone« 
as  well  as  bv  a  mixture  of  the  two, — or  in  other  words,  that  our 
natural  food  is  both  animal  and  vegetable,— we  proceed  to  treat 
of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  aliment  that  ia  best  adapted  to 
general  demands.  And  first,  as  to  quantity  generally.  Heie  we 
nave  the  golden  rule  of  Johnaon  and  otliers,  referred  to  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  article,  and  which  is  especially 
applicable  to  individuals  of  feeble  digeation; — viz.  that  the 
aiigbtest  feeling  of  uneasy  sensation  ought  to  stand  with  the 
autnority  of  a  aentinera  command,  and  to  be  made  to  say,  desiat 
from  proceeding  further.    '  There  ia  not,*  says  the  wnter  last 
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named,  'there  ought  not  to  be  any  consciout  sensibiKty  ex* 
'  cited  in  this  organ  by  the  presence  of  food  or  drink,  in  u  atate 
'  of  health  ;  and  true  is  the  obseYvatton,  that  to  feel  that  we 
'  have  a  stomach  at  all,  is  no  good 'sign/ 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  this  rule  of  sensation  will  prove 
a  much  safer  guide  to  appropriate  quantity  and  kind  of  aliaaent 
and  drink,  than  those  abstract  precepts  which  have  lately  ex^ 
cited  so  much  public  attention,  and  the  adoption  of  which  we 
have  seen  in  many  cases  to  prove  pregnant  with  considerable 
mii|chief.     Starvation  has,  by  some  individuals  of  physiological 
celebrity,   been  so  authoritatively  procliaimed  as  the   cardinal 
point  for  insuring  health,  that  many  disciples  of  this  fasting 
creed  have  rigidly  acted  up  to  its  abstract  precepts,  till  they 
have  been  forced  into  a  conviction  of  its  frequent  fallacy,  by 
feelings  equally  uncomfortable  and  symptoms  equally  alarming 
with  those  which  had  attended  the  opposite,  and  allowedly 
(he  more  reprehensible,  practice  of  careless  repletion. — *  I  pur- 
'  sued/   says  a  friend,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
'  the  twelve  ounces  a-day  scheme,  till  you  might  have  studiedr 
*  astrology  through  my  skin,  and  exhibited  me  as  a  counter- 
'  part  to  the  anatomic  vivante ;  but  at  the  very  moment  that  ( 
'was '  congratulating  myself  on  perseverance  and  sufecess,  my 
'  eyes  felt  dim,  and  blood  gushed  from  my  nostrils  in  as  large 
'  a  measure,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  had  happened  to  me 
'  while  I  was  eating  and  drinking  in  the  ordinary  way.* — But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  very  writer  himself  cautions  against 
any  undue  inference  that  might  be  made  from  his  statements 
in  favour  of  the  over-feeding  system,  by  declaring  that  his 
ultra  experiments  had  taught  him  the  good  of  moderate  for- 
bearance, and  that  he  considers  the  error  of  the  abstaining 
system  to  consist,  not  in  essence,  but  in  excess.    To  which 
we  may  add,  that  it  all  along  goes  upon  a  defective  recognition 
of  the  trite  but  true  axiom ;— viz.  that  *  what  is  one  man's 
'  meat,  is  another  man's  poison.* 

On  this  head,  as  we  deem  correct  principles  of  considerable 
importance,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  extract  the  following 
judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Paris. 

'  There  is  no  circumstance  connected  with  diet,  which  popular 
writers  have  raised  iato  greater  importance ;  and  some  medical  prac* 
titioners  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct,  that  the  quantity  of  food 
appropriated  to  each  meal  should  be  accurately  estimated  by  the 
balance.  Mr.  Abernethy  says,  that  *'  it  would  be  well  if  the  public 
would  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Addison,  given  in  the  Spectator,  of 
reading  the  writings  of  L.  Cornaro ;  who,  having  naturally  a  weak 
constitution,  which  he  seemed  to  have  rumed  by  intemperance,  9Q 
that  he  was  expected  to  die  at  the  age  of  tbirty-five,  did  at  that  peciod        ' 
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adopt  a  sfrict  regimen,  allowing  himself  only  twelve  ounces  of  food 
daily/'  When  I  see  the  habits  of  Cornaro  so  incessantly  introduced 
•8  an  example  for  imitation,  and  as  the  standard  of  dietetic  perfec- 
tion, I  am  really  inclined  to  ask  with  Feyjoo — did  God  create  Lewis 
Cornaro  to  be  a  rule  for  all  mankind  in  what  they  were  to  eat  and 
drink?  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  establish  a  rule  of 
weight  and  measure  upon  such  occasions.  Individuals  differ  from 
others  so  widely  in  their  capacities  for  food,  that  to  attempt  the  con* 
struction  of  a  universal  standard  is  little  less  absurd  than  tnq  practice 
of  the  philosophical  Tailors  of  Laputa,  who  wrought  by  mathematical 
calculations,  and  entertained  a  supreme  contempt  for  those  humble 
and  illiterate  fashioners,  who  went  to  work  by  measuring  the  person 
af  their  customer ;  but  Gulliver  tells  us,  that  the  worst  clothes  he 
aver  wore,  were  constructed  on  mathematical  principles.  How  then^ 
it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  be  able  to  direct  the  proportion  of  food 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  ?  I  shall  answer  tnis  question  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Fhdip»  whose  opinion  so  exactly  coincides  with  my  own 
experience,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  more  appropriate 
manner  of  expressing  it. — **  The  dyspeptic  should  carefully  attend  to 
theJirstJeeQng  of  satiety.  Tliere  is  a  moment  when  the  relish  given 
by  the  appetite  ceases ;  a  single  mouthful  taken  after  this,  oppresses 
a  weak  stomach.  If  he  eats  slowly,  and  carefully  attends  to  this 
feeling,  he  will  never  overload  the  stomach.'*  But  that  such  an  indi^ 
cation  may  not  deceive  him,  let  him  remember  to  eat  slotioltf.  This  is 
an  important  condition ;  for  when  we  eat  too  fast,  ^e  introduce  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  into  the  stomach  than  the  gastric  juice  can 
at  once  combine  with* ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  hunger 
njay  continue  for  some  time  after  the  stomach  has  received  more  than 
would  be  sufficient,  under  other  circumstances,  to  induce  satiety* 
The  advantage  of  such  a  rule  over  every  artificial  method  by  weight* 
and  measure  must  be  obvious ;  for  it  will  equally  apply  to  every  per- 
son  under  whatever  condition  or  circumstances  he  may  be  placed. 
If  he  be  of  sedentary  habit?,  the  feeling  of  satiety  will  be  sooner  in-" 
duced ;  and  if  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  should  have  invigo* 
rated  his  digestive  powers,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  -apportioning 
(he  increase  of  his  food,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion/ 

We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  urging,  that  individuals 
of  weak  digestion  especially,  ought  ever  to  oe  on  their  guard 
against  the  habit  of  fast  eating.  In  this^  perhaps,  there  is 
quite  as  much  error  as  in  respect  of  the  quantity  taken  at  each 
meal ;  and  the  caution  is  particularly  requisite  in  the  case  of 
those  individuals  whose  digestive  powers  are  feeble ;  for  besides 

that  in  such  persons  full  mastication  is  more  loudly  called  for, 

'  -  -  — 

^  Fast  eating  is  likewise  calculated  to  injure  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  in  another  way ;— vis.  by  causing  irregular  contractions  of  itf 
nmscalat  fibres,  and  thereby  interfering  with  that  peristaltic  ana 
pffderly  novonent  which  we  pointed  out  in  the  first  division  of  ther 
present  article,  as  necessary  to  the  digestive  process. 
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it  happens  that  these  very  individu  ils  are  the  most  likely  io 
transgress  in  the  particular  now  referred  to,  from  the  ciVcuni' 
stance  of  their  appetites  being  of  that  impulsive  and  craving 
kind  which  caNs  for  hnmediate  supply. 

Mastication,  it  should  be  noticed,  does  more  than  merely 
divide  the  food  ;  it  calls  forth  the  Secretion  from  the  salivary 
glands,  which  secretion,  by  acting  in  some  degree  specificaiiy 
upon  the  aliment,  lessens  the  necessity  for  the  influence  of  the 
gastric  juice;  or  at  the  very  least,  facilitates  that  influence  by 
preparing  the  food  for  its  operation.  But  it  does  still  more 
than  this.  It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  paper,  we  slightly  adverted  to  the  connection  which 
exists  between  the  action  of  the  salivary  glands  and  that  of  the 

{pancreas  :  this  connection  seems  to  subsist  in  such  sort,  that 
he  promotion  of  one  agency  is  the  promotion  of  the  other. 
It  will  further  be  recollected,  that  we  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  a  due  pancrieatic  supply  to  the  duodenum,  in  order  tho- 
I'oughly  to  effect  those  changes  which  the  aliment  has  to  uo« 
pergo  while  detained  in  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Allowing  then  the  correctness  of  the  assumptions  advanced*  it 
follows,  that  the  second  digestion  and  the  assimilating  processes 
are  assisted  by*detaining  tne  food  a  due  time  in  the  mouth  ; 
and  thus,  a  further  reason  presents  itself  for  careful  and  due 
inastication,  beyond  the  very  important  one  of  lessening  the 
labour  of  the  stomach  itself. 

'  These  remarks  may  be  considered  as  somewhat  out  of  place, 
since  quantity,  and  not  mode,  is  the  question  more  immediately 
under  consideration ;  but  as  the  manner  of  eating  efiects  in 
some  measure  and  relatively  the  quantity  to  be  digested,  we 
have  thought  it  expedient  here  to  introduce  cautions  against  a 
prevalent  and  pernicious  habit.  It  will  be  all  along  understood, 
that,  as  well  in  this  particular,  as  in  reference  to  the  quantity 
b(  ingesta,  we  wish  to  inculcate  prudence  rather  than  prudery, 
find  have  no  desire  to  insist  upon  stop-watch  nicety  in  the 
regulation  of  dietetic  precepts. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  drink  with  meals.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  practice  of  taking  at  the  same  time  solid  and 
fluid  sustenance  had  been  generally  thought  adviseable,  under 
the  idea  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  ingesta  served  as  a 
sort  of  solvent  to  the  solid,  and  thus  materially  facilitated  the 
digestive  process.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  say 
some  of  our  dietetic  reformers  of  the  present  day,  that  lifj^uid 
ingesta  serves  unduly  to  distend  the  stomach,  and,  oy  thus  doing, 
interferes' with  its  digestive  energies.  Moreover,  by  diluting 
the  gastric  secretion,  liquids  actually  diminish  and  deterionte, 
instead  of  aiding  the  solvent  power  of   the  gastric  juice. 
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Therefore,  what  drink  you  take,  (and  the  less  the  belter),  let  it 
not  be  with  your  meals  of  solid  food,  but  either  some  time  be* 
fore  or  some  time  after  them* 

Against  these  precepts,  the  same,  -objections  may  be  taken, 
ftnd  tor  them  the  same  admissions  be  made,  as  in  regard  to  th^ 
Quantity  of  aliment.  They  are  at  once  both  right  and  wrong  : 
tney  have  some  abstract  correctness,  but  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical inapplicability.  It  is  not  indeed  true,  as  Dr.  Paris  well 
r^maiks,  that  the  potation  of  water  dilutes  the  gastric  juice^ 
and  thereby  interferes  with  the  digestive  process  ;  since  the 
efficient  prmciple  which  exists  in  the  secretion,  is  evidentljT 
not  diffusible  in  that  liquid  ;  and  we  have  before  seen  how 
teadily  a  superfluous  quantity  of  liquid  ingesta  is  got  rid  of 
from  the  stomach  by  channels  and  modes  which  anatomy  ha^ 
not  yet  detected,  nor  physiology  divined.  At  the  same  time,  i^ 
must  be  admitted,  ths^t  the  habit  of  large  libation  with  a 
nkeal.  is  one  whiph  ought  to  be  kept  considerably  in  check  ;  fojr 
even  temporary  distension  of  the  stomach,  >vhen  carried  be- 
yond a  certain  measure,  is  calculated  to  interfere  considerably 
with  the  efficient  exercise  of  its  muscular  energies;  and  li-*- 
jquids,  moreover,  from  their  superior  diifusibility,  are  disposed 
to  run  readily  over  and  about  tne  solid  mass,  so  as  mechanic 
cally  to  prevent  the  immediate  operation  of  the  gastric  solvent 
upon  the  fuod.  But  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  pre- 
sent topic,  were  we  to  withhold  the  following  extract,  wnich 
entirely  coincides  with  our  own  sentiments  on  the  disputed 
question  of  drink,  and  which,  we  think,  will  appear  more 
accordant  with  the  dictates  of  sober  sense,  than  the  hi/drophobic 
commands  of  some  modem  dieteticians. 

*  Diflerent  aliments  will  require  dtfierent  qoantities  of  liquid  to  8t« 
tist  their  chymification.  Animal  food  demands  of  course  a  greater 
quantity  of  drink  thin  vegetable  food ;  roatced  than  boiled  meat ;  and 
baked  still  more  than  roasted.  The  next  question  to  be  considered, 
IS,  as  to  the  roost  suitable  period  for  taking  liquids ;  and  this  is  in 
some  measure  answered  bv  the  preceding  observations.  Bv  drinking 
be/bre  a  meal»  we  place  the  stomach  in  a  very  unfit  condition  for  the 
daties  it  has  to  perform.  By  drinking  during  a  meal,  we  shatf  assist 
the  digestion,  if  the  solid  matter  be  of  a  nature  to  require  it ;  and 
impede  it,  if  the  quantitv  taken  renders  the  mass  too  liqtHd#  Tbosb 
physicians,  therefore,  wno  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  total 
abstinence  from  liquid  during  a  meal,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that 
every  seneral  rule  roust  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  The  best 
test  ofits  neeessity  is  afforded  bv  the  sensations  of  the  individual^ 
which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  merely  because  they  appear  to  be 
in  opposition  to  some  preconceived  theory.  The  valetudinarian  who» 
without  the  feeling  of  thirst,  drinks  during  a  meal  because  be  has  ^ 
heard  that  it  assbu  digestion,  and  he  who  abstains  firom  liquids,  inr 
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opposition  to  this  feeling,  in  conseqiience  of  the  clamour  which  tfi# 
partisans  of  a  popular  lecturer  have  raised  against  the  custom*    «U1 
equally  err,  and  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  evil  they  so  anxiojudj 
seek  to  obviate.    Dr.  W.  Philip  has  stated  a  fact,  the  truth  of  vrbich 
my  own  experience  justifies,  that  **  eating  too  fast  tonuses  thirst ;    for 
the  food  being  swallowed  without  a  due  admixture  of  saliva,  the  mass 
formed  in  the  stomach  is  too  dry.''    I  may  conclude  these  remarks  bj 
observing,  that  as  hunger  and  thirst  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  incom- 
patible sensations,  it  is  probable  tliat  nature  intended  the  appetite 
ibr  food  should  first  be  satisfied,  before  a  supply  of  drink  becomeft 
siecessary ;  and  if  our  food  possesses  tliat  degree  of  succulence  which 
characterizes  digestible  aliment,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  it* .  Bof 
under  any  circumstances,  the  quantity  taken  should  be  small ;   it  is 
•during  the  intervals  of  our  solid  meals,  that  the  liquid  necessary  tQ 
the  repair  of  our  fluids  should  be  taken ;  and  both  theory  and  expe- 
rience appear,  in  this  respect,  to  confinn  and  to  demonstrate   the 
advantage  which  attends  a  liquid  repast  about  four  or  five  hours  after 
a  solid  meal.    At  about  this  period,  the  chyle  has  entered  its  proper 
vessels,  and  is  flowing  into  the  blood,  in  order  to  undergo  its  final 
changes.    Then  it  is  that  the  stomach,  having  disposed  of  its  charge* 
receives  the  wholesome  draught  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  then  it 
is  that  the  blood,  impregnated  with  new  materials,  requires  the  assis- 
tance of  a  diluent  to  complete  their  sanguification,  and  to  carry  oflT 
t\\e  superfluous  matter ;   and  it  is  then  that  the  kidneys  and  the  skin 
will  require  the  aid  of  additional  water  to  assist  the  performance  of 
th^ir  functions.    The  common  beverage  of  tea,  or  some  analogous 
repast,  originally  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  an   instinctive  desire  for 
liquid  at  this  period,   is  thus  sanctioned  by  theory,  while  its  advan- 
tages are  established  by  experience/ 

.  In  respect  of  the  material  of  which  the  solid  portion  of  meals 
should  be  formed,  this,  as  well  aa  many  other  particulars  ii) 
reference  to  meats  and  drinks,  must  be  regulated  by  the  vary- 
ing'circurastances  of  time,  place,  age,  sex,  condition  in  life, 
Und  modes  of  existence.  The  meat  and  ale  which  formerly 
constituted  the  breakfast  even  of  ladies  in  high  rank  and  station, 
vrould  ill  assort  with  the  modern  habits  of  those  now  moving 
ill  the  same  sphere;  while  the  tea  and  .toast  of  a  London 
fashionable,  would  prove  a  sad  substitute,  to  the  labouring  rus^ 
tic,  for  his  morning  supply  of  fnt  pork.  While  vve  have 
sensation  for  our  guide,  it  i^  scarcely  possible  to  deviate  to  any 
veiy  considerable  extent,  from  the  rule  of  propriety,  vritn 
respect  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  meal.  It  ought  always 
too  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  digestibility  is  rather  a  rela-* 
five,  than  an  abstract  term.  Fat,  for  instance,  we  should  infer 
from  experiment,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  the  human  stomach ; 
and  yet^  how  Uiuch  of  it  is  daily  received,  not  only  with  im- 
fvunity,  but  wilh  the  most  salutary  effect,  by  the  almost  vege- 
tating plou^iiuian,  whose  fate  is  to  toil  and  to  exist. 
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It  cannot,  howeveF«  be  denied,  that  some  substances  are  more 
easy  ofdigeslion  in  the  general  way»  than  others ;  that  some  also, 
under  certain  limitations,  possess  more  of  a  nutritive  quality 
than  do  others  ;  and  tlie  present  pages  might  be  considered  as 
xiefective,  did  they  not  offer  to  the  inquisitive  reader  something 
of  a  comparative  estimate  or  classification  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances.    To  this  comparison,  then,  of  one  substance  with 
another,  we  now  proceed  ;  but  it  will  be  important  for  the 
reader  to  recollect,  that  nutritiveness  and  digestibility  are  not 
convertible  terms ;  and  that  a  substance  may  be  wholesome  or 
unwholesome,  according  to  vulgar  terminology,  not  only  in 
reference  to  tlie  varying  circumstances  and  susceptibility  of  the 
recipient,  but  as  it  may  be  more  nutritious  in  the  one  case, 
when  it  shall  have  been  assimilated,  or  in  tb^  other,  as  it  may 
be  more  easy  of  assimilation.    Oils,  for  example,  are  highly 
pntritious,  but  they  are  not  of  easy  digestion,    it  may  be  quea* 
tioned,  however,  whether -the  excessive  and  almost  exclusive 
attention    which  it  has  been  feshionable  of  late  to  give  to 
stomach  complaints,  mny  not  have  made  us  a  little  too  fearful 
of  oily  and  butyraceous  substances  as  articles  of  diet. 
.    In  respefct  of  the  fleshy  or  fibrous  part  of  animal  food,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  older  the  animal,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  more  easy  of  digestion  will  be  its  flesh.     Mutton,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  digestible  of  all  meats,  will  prove  much 
more  so  than  lamb,  because  the  flesh  from  the  younger  animal 
of  the  same  species  is  more  stringy  and  with  more  difficulty  di^ 
vided,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  diflerent  arrangement  of  the 
fat  amongst  the  muscular  fibres.     The  same  superiority  is 
found,  andfrotnthe  same  cause,  in  beef  over  veal:  indeed, 
there  are  many  stomachs  which  are  incapable  of  digesting  with 
facility  any  part  of  the  calf,  that  will  find  beef,  next  to  rant' 
ton,  of  the  most  easy  assimilation.    The  sex  too,  as  well  as 
the  age  of  the  animal,  modifies  the  digestibility  of  its  flesh  : 
the  fibres  of  the  male  animal  are  denser,  and  therefore  more 
nutritious  than  those  of  the  female ;  while  the  flesh  of  the  latter 
is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  fluid.    According  as 
the  animal  has  been  domesticated  and  tamed,  or  killed  while 
running  wild  in  the  fields,  will  its  flesh  be  found  to  difier  as 
to  its  digestible  and  nutritious  qualities :  in  the  former  case^ 
hardness  of  fibre  and  higher  nutritious  quality  characterize  the 
meat ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  flesh  is  softer,  more  digestiblci 
but  not  so  sustaining. 

,  Fish,  in  the  general  way,  is  not  so  nutritious  as  the  flesh  of 
animals,  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  easy  of  digestion; 
and  its  assimilation  is  usually  accompanied  by  less  of  febrile 
excitement,  than  in  the  instance  of  what  is  more  commonly 
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called  animal  food.    Of  the  more  nutritive  species  of  this  kicu! 
of  food,  we  are  told,  tluit  turbot,  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  flpiin- 
der,  and  sole  are  the  least  heating.    The  whiting  is  partictttarly 
adapted  for  weak  stomachs.    Cod  is  more  nutritive,   bul  not 
quite  so  digfestible.    The  process  of  crimping  is  said  to  improve 
Ibe  digestibility  as  well  as  the  flavour  of  iish.    Turbot,  and 
especially  sole,  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  the  latter  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  weak  stomachs.    Salmon,  while  it  is  nutritive, 
is  oily  and  difficult  of  digestion.    Salmon-trout  is  said  to  be 
less  nutritive  than  the  salmon  itself,  but,  as  being  less  oily^  and 
rich,  it  is  more  easily,  digested.    Eels  are  very  indieestible  : 
when  eaten.  Dr. .  Pans  says,    they  should  always    oe   qua* 
lified  with  vine^r.    Shell-fish  operates  upon  some  stonuu^hs 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  causing  the  feeling  of  indigestion, 
attended  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the  body's  surlace ; 
and  altogether,  this  species  of  aliment  may  be  considered  as 
not  the  most  digestible.    '  Oysters,'*  says  Dr.  Paris,  '  enjoy  a 
f  reputation  which  they  do  not  seem  to  deserve  :  when  eaten 
'  cold,  thev  are  frequently  distressing  to  we^k  stomachs,  and 
'  require  the  aid  of  pepper  as  a  stimulant.* 

Oi  birds,  those  which  furnish  white  meat,  afford  less  stimu- 
lating articles  of  diet  than  the  browner  ones ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  white  meat  is  not  so  nutritive,  nor  does  it  afford  that 
highly  stimulating  chyle^  which  game  for  the  most  part  for- 
nisnes;  the  white  meat  is,  however,  best  adapted  for  indi- 
viduals with  feeble  digestion,  especially  for  such  us  are  liable  to 
the  production  of  much  febrUe  irritation  during  the  digestive 
process. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  farinaceous  food,  the  common 
article  of  bread  requires  first  to  be  noticed,  which  is  usually 
made  from  ground  wheat,  and  is  found  in  the  forms  of  white 
and  brown  bread ;  the  latter  containing  the  bran  with  the  flour, 
the  former  consisting  of  the  flour  separated  firom  the  husks  or 
bran.  The  former  is  aperient  in  its  tendency  \  for,  although  the 
farina  or  starch  of  the  wheat  has  rather  an  astringent  quality 
than  otherwise,  such  quidity  is  counteracted  by  the  bran  of 
the  brown  bread  ;  the  scales  of  which  are  said  to  exert  a  me-* 
chanical  action  upon  the  bowels,  and  thus  excite  them  into 
action.  The  astringent  effect  of  white  bread  is  often  increased 
by  the  aluminous  aud  other  additions  that  are  made  to  the 
flour,  both  before  and  after  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the 
baker ;  but  these  additions  are  probably  magnified  by  public 
apprehension,  and,  except  in  a  few  flagrant  instances,  are  not  so 
material  as  we  are  apt  to  suspect 

In  speaking  of  this  article  of  food,  Mr.  Thackrah  has  the 
following  remarks: 
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*  Subttaooes  which  from  their  texture  or  consislence  are  bat  iiih 
perfectly  pervaded  bv  the  gattric  jiiice»  must  be  difficult  of  digettioD. 
Hence,  new  breaci  is  particularly  objectionable.  Two  mdien^ 
(meotioeed  by  Scbnucker)  who  had  eaten  innioderately  of  fresh- 
baked  bread*  complained  of  great  unessinen  at  the  stomach.  To 
this,  n>mitinff  succeeded ;  the  abdomen  became  hard  and  tumid  | 
the  pulie  tuuk,  and  death  was  the  fpeedy  result.  On  evamioationt 
the  intestines,*  says  Schmucker^  were  found  extremely  distended  with 
air,  and  singularly  contorted.  A  large  bulk  even  of  stale  bread  is 
improper.  Its  centre  u  imt  easily  penetrated  by  the  Rsstric  juice. 
Hence,  when  the  Huid  is  defective,  oppression  and  flattuence  arc  the 
common  consequence*  It  is  singular  tliat  bread,  which  we  esteem 
the  staff  of  life,  should  be  scarcefy  known  in  many  countries,  and  dis* 
liked  in  some.  We  are  told,  that  the  first  threat  used  by  the  Persian 
to  a  disobedient  child  is,  that  he  will  give  him  bread  to  eat.  I  con* 
ceive  that  our  estimate  of  bread  is  hu;her  than  its  merits.  It  afibrda 
much  less  nourishment  than  many  otner  substances,  especially  those 
of  animal  origin ;  and  though  less  exciting,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  digest.  \^liiable  as  one  among  the  articles  of  food,— valuable  also 
as  counteracting  the  too  stimulating  effects  of  flesh.  It  is  still  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  best  support  of  man.' 

The  potatoe,  next  to  wheat,  is  one  of  the  moat  common 
among  the  (arinaceoua  articles  of  food  that  is  used  in  the  firi- 
tiah  Islanda ;  and  it  ia  a  useful  and  important  one.  That  which 
ia  called  the  mealy  or  floury  potatoe  ia  unqueationably  more 
digestible  than  the  taexy  kind,  and  mealy  potatoea  may,  in 
many  caaea,  prove  an  advantageous  aunatitute  for  bread. 
Meaning  interferea  with  their  digestibility,  partly  by  the  mtx-^ 
ture  of  butter,  and  partly  by  the  procesa  auperaeding  the  necea- 
aity  of  mastication. 

Rke  ia  the  braul  of  the  Eaat,  and  it  may  with  us  be  oeca*. 
aionally  employed  aa  an  article  of  food  when  mixed  with  other 
materiala ;  and  sago,  iapioea,  orrmD-rooi,  Sic  (all  merely  varietiew 
of  (arina)  may  be  oaed  both  dietetically  and  medicinally  with  oc* 
caaional  advantage.  The  /egacmuNi,  or  pnlaea,  are  only  fit  for 
individoala  with  strong  digestive  powers ;  both  peas  and  beana^ 
are,  however,  comparatively  easy  of  aasiroilation  when  taken 
very  young.  That  nuts  and  diestnuts  are  highly  indigestible, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark.  Of  esculent  roots,  the  car- 
rot ia  one  of  the  moat  nutritive,  from  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  that  it  contains ;  but  it  is  not  of  so  easy  digestion  as  the^ 
turnip,  which  we  resard  as  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  vege- 
tables, if  we  may  for  once  be  allowed  the  use  of  what  we. 
consider  aa  an  objectionable  term.  The  parsnip  is  also, 
nutritive  and  not  indigestible.  Radiahes  are  neither  nutritive 
nor  are  they  easily  assimilated.  Of  the  esculent  herbs,  water- 
cress is  one  of  Uie  best.    The  lettuce  contains  a  narcotic  priu- 
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oiple* '  The  naxtous  quality  of  cucumber  19' proverbiaI>  ontl  «re 
have  generally  found  it  rather  deteriorated  thaa  improved^  by 
lie  dressing  that  18  usually  employed. 

Cauliflower  and  broooli  are  the  preferable  vegetables  of  (hose 
#hich  require  to  be  boiled.  The  cabbage  tribe  are  said  to  be 
principally  serviceable  m  lessening  the  stimulant  qualitfes  of 
animal  food  :  many  of  them  are  not  of  very  easy  assimilation, 
and  some  contain  an  acrimonious  essence  which  occasions  the 
disagreeable  odoiir  of  cabbage  water.  Asparagus,  when  young, 
is  mud,  mucilaginous,  and  nutritive* 

.  Of  fruits,  the  cherry  and  the  plumb  are  the  most  objectionable. 
The  apple  and  the  pear  are  neither  of  them  oi  very  ready  diges* 
libiKty*  '  The  small-seeded  fruits  are  by  far  the  most  whole- 
*■  some.     Of  these,  the  ripe  strawberry  and  raspberry  deserve 

*  the  first  rank.    The  grape  is  also  cooling  and  antiseptic,  but 
^  the  husks  and  seeds  should  be  rejected.    The  gooseberry  is 

*  less  wholesome  on  account  of  the  indigestibility  of  the  skin/ 
So  says  Dr.  Paris,  but,  for  ourselves,  we  have  no  vety  high 
opinion  either  of  the  grape  or  the  gooseberry,  even  without 
their  husks,  and  skins,  and  seeds.  Some  of  the  stone  fruits  are 
noxious  to  the  stomach,  on  account  cff  their  containing  the 
pfussic  acid.  *  Raisins,  figs,  and  prunes,'  says  Mr.  Thaocrah 
Very  properly,  *  are  less  used  than  they  ought  to  be;' — they  are 
by  far  the  most  advisable  of  dessert  fruits,  inasmuch  as  they 
dfe  possessed  of  an  aperient  power. 

•  A  few  words  will  be  looked  for  from  us  on  the  subject  of 
cookery,  *  by  which  process,  alimentary  substances  undergo  a 
Hwofold  change ;  thei'«;  principles  are  chemcdlli^  modified,  and 
'  their  textures  m^chamcally  changed.'  Boiling  renders  some 
substances  easier  of  digestion  than  they  are  in  their  natural 
state,  by  softening  down  their  soluble  principles;  '  but  meat,  by 

*  this  process,  is  deprived  of  some  or  its  nutritive  properties  ; 
'-the  albumen  and  i^elatin  are  also  acted  upon ;  the  former  being 
^solidified,  and  the  latter,  converted  into  a  gelatilioos  substance^ 
^  Dr.  Prout  has  very  justly  remarked,  that  the  boiling  tempe^^ 
'  rature  is  too  high  for  a  great  many  of  the  processes  of  cook-i 
'  ing,  and  that  a  lower  temperature  and  a  greater  time,  or  a 
*-9pecies  oj  infusion,  are  better  adapted  for  most  of  them.'  Beef 
itnd  mutton  tea,  it  has  been  properly  stated,  are  much  more 
eolcaiated  for  invalids,  than  the  broths  of  these  meats. 

By  the  process  of  roasting,  there  is  less  loss  sastained  in 
respect  of  the  nutritious  portions  of  meat,  so  that  a  given.  aoaD^t 
tity,  cook^  in  this  way,  contain^,  atteris  paribtn,  aiore  oi  sus-^ 
tenance,  than  the  same  quantity  of  boiled  meat 

Frying  is  ti  highly  objeCttohable  process.  '  In  this,  the  heal 
'ns  appKed  through  the  medium  of  boiling  oil  or  fal,  wfaidi  is 
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'  Mtidered  empyremnatic,  and,  therefore^  extremely  liable 
'  agree  with  the  stomach.' 

'  Broiling  By  this  operation,  the  sudden  browning  or  har^ 
'  dening  of  the  surface  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  juices  of 

*  the  meat,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  tenderness  to  it.  It  is  the 
'  form  selected  as  the  most  eligible  by  those  who  seek  to  in- 
'  visorate  themselves  by  the  art  ottraifling.^ 

'Baking.  The  peculiarity  of  this  process  depends  upon  the 
'  substance  being  heated  in  a  confined  space,  which  does  not 
^  permit  the  escape  of  the  fumes  arising  from  it ;  the  meat  is, 
'  therefore,  from  the  retention  of  its  juices,  rendered  more  sapid 

*  and  tender.  But  baked  meats  are  not  so  easily  digested,  on 
'  account  of  a  greater  retention  of  their  oils,  which  are,  more- 
'  over,  in  an  empyreumatic  state.' 

When  speaking  on  the  subject  of  condiments.  Dr.  Paris  eu- 
logizes highly  the  employment  of  salt  with  meat ;  and  in  his 
favourable  opinion  of  this  very  useful  addition  to  our  daily  diet, 
we  are  disposed  fully  to  coincide.  We  imagine,  indeed,  that 
the  virtues  and  corrective  properties  of  salt  taken  with  food  are 
Bot^  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  appreciated.  In  answer  to 
the  objection  which  might  be  started  against  its  use,  from  the 
acknowledged  indieestibility  of  salted  meats,  our  Author  very 
properly  remarks,  that '  the  salt  thus  combined  with  the  animal 
f  fibre,  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  condiment  upon 
f  which  so  much  has  been  said ;  a  chemical  combination  nas 
?  taken  place,  and,  although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  nature 

<  of  the  affinities  which  have  been  brought  into  action,  or  that 
^  of  the  compound  to  which  they  bave  given  origin,  it  is  suffi* 
'  ciently  eviaent  that  the  texture  of  the  fibre  is  so  changed  aa 

<  to  be  less  nutritive,  as  well  as  less  digestible,'  To  the  mode* 
rate  employment  of  vegetable  acid,  as  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice.  Dr.  Paris  is  also  partial.  The  use  of  heating  and  aro- 
matic condiments  would  argue,  either  that  the  food  to  ^hich 
they  are  appended  is  indigestible,  or  that  the  stomach  into 
which  they  are  taken,  is  in  a  condition  of  morbid  insfiscepti- 
bility.  '  But,  mischievous  as  the  use  of  aromatic  condiments 
'  may  be,  it  is  innocent  in  Comparison  of  swallowing  a  quatitity 

*  of  brand  V  to  prevent  the  upbraiding  of  our  stomachs,  or  an 
'  increased  libation  of  wine  to  counteract  the  distress  which  su- 

*  perveoes  a  too  copious  meal, — as  if  druiikenness  were  an  an- 
'  tidote  to  gluttony/ 

On  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  mixture  of  food,  there 
are  difi^rences  of  opinion*  It  is  universally  allowed,  that  one 
species  of  food  is  of  more  easy  digestion  than  another ;  and 
a  priori,  one  would  imagine,  that  if  the  meal  were  composed  of 
two  or  more  articles,  whose  digestibility,  abstractedly,  were 
diffeitiit,  the  pftf cess  of  digestion  would  not  be  so    likely 
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to  proceied  with  regularity  as  in  the  case  of  only  one  ^wticlt 
of  diet  being  made  use  of.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paris, 
.  ivho  remarks,  that  when  the  stomach  is  charged  with  contents 
that  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other,  we  shall  have  the  seTe- 
ral  parts  of  the  mixed  mass  at  Ihe  same  time  in  different  stages 
of  dige^ion  ;  one  part  will  therefore  be  retained  beyond  the 
period  destined  for  its  expulsion,  while  another  will  tfe  hurried 
forward  before  its  change  has  been  sufficiently  completed.  '  It 
'  is  then,'  he  adds,  '  highly  expedient,  particularly  for  those 
'  with  weak  stomachs,  to  eat  but  one  species  of  food,  so  that 
'  it  may  all  be  digested  and  expelled  at  nearly  the  same  period 
'  of  time ;  that  when  the  duodenal  digestion  has  been  fully 
'  established,  the  operations  of  the  stomach  shall  have 
•  ceased.^ 

In  reply,  however,  to  this  objection  against  the  plurality  of 
articles  in  meals,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  combination  of 
materials  in  the  stomach  may  present  to  itn  enei]gies  a  mass 
very  different  with  respect  to  solubility  in  the  gastric  juice,  than 
could  be  estimated  by  the  relations  of  each  one  separately  to 
the  digestive  power.  In  consistency  with  this  assumption,  we 
are  told  by  another  of  the  authors  before  us,  that  variety  in 
the  articles  of  food  is  sometimes  desirable.  The  fact,  he  says, 
is  established,  that  the  stomach  will  digest  a  compound  mass 
with  more  ease  than  a  like  bulk  of  one  substance.  When, 
therefore,  the  power  of  this  organ  is  greatly  reduced,  the  meals 
should  consist  of  several  ingredients,  or  of  compound  dishes. 

It  should  seem  that  our  continental  neighbours  act,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  dietetic  habits,  under  this  impression ;  for,  while 
they  banter  our  national  capacity  of  stomach,  and  express  sur- 
prise at  the  quantity  of  solid  fibrous  substance  that  an  English- 
man will  receive  and  digest,  they  themselves,  in  respect  to 
actual  quantity,  beat  us  out  and  out,  and  partake  of.  dish  after 
dish  in  rapid  succession,  to  an  extent,  and  with  an  impunity 
that  are  really  astonishing. 

It  will  be  now  in  order,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
periods  of  eating ;  and  here  let  the  observation  be  adverted  to, 
which  we  formerly  adduced  from  Dr.  Monro,  respecting  the 
effects  of  food  in  exciting  the  biliary  secretion.  A  due  ap- 
preciation of  this  fact  would  serve  at  any  rate  to  qualify  toe 
commonly  received  maxim,  that  '  it  is  proper  for  weiddy  per- 
sons to  eat  little  and  often.'  It  is  so,  rather  than  that,  after 
long  intervals  of  fasting,  they  should  make  a  hurried  and  an 
enormous  meal;  but,  besides  that  the  habit  of  frequent  eating 
is  increased  by  what  it  is  fed  on,  and  besides  the  inconvenience 
to  the  individual  of  indulging  in  a  habit  which  makes  him  de- 
pendent upon  constant  refreshment,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  UAduly  re|)eated  calls  upon  ^e  chylopoietic  apd  assis-, 
tant  chyfopoietic  viscera,  may  not  become  destructive  of  their 
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own  pbrpose^  and  tend  eventually  to  exhaust  them  in  a  pre- 
matore  way.  We  have  already  said  enough  to  convince  our 
readers,  that  we  are  far  froth  being  apostles  of  that  creed  which 
considers  abstinence  to  be  every  thing,  and  which  runs  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  dictates  of  nature  for  the  sake  of  follow- 
ing the  fancies  of  system ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fully 
ftccord  with  the  opinion,  that  the  habit  of  frequent  refreshment 
is  oftentimes  merely  habit,  and  that,  for  preserving  or  restoring 
the  due  tone  of  the  stomach,  it  ought,  as  much  as  is  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  comforts  of  the  individual,  to  be  resisted. 
'  The  sensation  of  faintness,'  says  Dr»  Paris,  '  is  often  an 
'  artificial  want,  created  by  habit,  and  must  be  cured  byre* 
'  storing  the  patient  to  regular  meals,  which  is  to  be  effected 
'  by  gmdually  lengthening  the  intervals  of  eating/  ■*  The 
'  practice  of  frequently  taxing  scraps  of  food/  says  another 
of  the  authors  now  on  our  table,  *  keeps  the  gastric  glands' 
( he  might  have  added  the  biliary,  the  pancreatic,  and  other 
necretones)  *  in  coVistant  excitement,  and  thus  weakens  their 

*  secretion ;  it  breaks  in  upon  the  round  of  digestion ;  and 
'  habituates  the  stomach  to  propel  its  contents  scarcely  af- 
'  fected  bjr  the  ^stric  juice.  So  far,  therefore,  from  aug- 
'  menting,  it  considerably  impairs  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

*  Some  states  of  the  stomach,'  be  adds,  '  may  indeed  require 
'frequent  ingestion  ;  peculiar  situations  may  oblige  men  to  eatr^ 
'often,  and  the  organs  after  a  time  may  accommodate  them*. 
'  selves  to  the  practice.'  That  habit  may  in  this,  as  in  other 
particulars,  induce  a  sort  of  second  nature,  is  well  .shewn  by 
the  following  anecdote  related  to  Stark  by  Franklin.  '  A 
'gentleman,  having  been  taken  by  the  Barbary  Gorsairs.  was 

'  employed  to  work  in  the  quarries.  The  only  food  allowed 
'  him  was  barley,  a  certain  quantity  of  which  was  pat  into  his 
'  pockets  every  morning.  Water  be  found  at  the  place  of  la- 
'  DOur.  His  practice  was,  to  eat  a  little  now  and  then,  whilst 
'  at  work ;  and  having  remained  many  years  in  slavery,  he  had 
'acquired  so  fiair  the  habit  of  eating  frequently,  and  little  at  a 
'  time,  that  when  he  returned  home,  his  only  food  was  ginger- 
'  breMi  nuts,  which  he  carried  in  his  pockets,  and  of  which  he 
'  ate  from  time  to  time.* 

The  intervals,  however,  between  meals  oug^t,  in  the  general 
way,  especially  if  the  individual  be  not  robust,  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  froqi  four  to  six  hours.  Veiy  late  dining  is  objec- 
tionable upon  a  twofold  principle;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it* 
either  implies  fasting  too  long^  or  imposes  the  additional  meal 
of  luncheon  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  evening  is  the  time 
at  which  the  system  has  a  natural  tendency  to  febrile  irritation, 
and  when,  consequently,  the  stomfich  is  not  in  a  condition  to  set] 
about  the  fatiguing  operation  of  digesting  a  large  and  full  meal/ 
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Three  mleals  a«-day  are  for  the  most  part  sufficient :  by  die* 
feeble^  who  uaay  not  be  able  lo  tal^e  sufficient  nouriiihinent  io' 
these  meals,  either  on  account  of  deficient  appetite  or  defective 
digestion^  a  fourth  may  be  added  ;  and  Uie  best  division  of  the  • 
time  for  these  repasts  would  be,  about  ei^ltt,  and  two»  and 
seven.    But  to  persons  who  live  in  society,  and  who  are  thus 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
habits  of  others,  some  objection  may  lie  against  extreme  punc« 
tuality  io  home  routine,  as  it  may  come  to  make  them  morbidly 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  out  of  door  irregularity  ;  and,  after 
all«  perhaps,  fru^lity  in  quantity  is  of  more  consequence  than* 
regularity  in  period.    One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  more  solid  * 
the  meal,  the  longer  may  be  the  interval ;  and  upon  this  prin-  * 
ciple,  if  we  wish  to  avoid '  the  obiectionable  repast  of  luncheon/' 
or  the  sinking  sensations  for  lack  of  it,  the  breakfast  should  be* 
constituted  of  more  substantial  materials  than  the  habita  of 
the  present  times  sanction.    Liquids,  however,  are  said  to  be 
called  for  in  our  first  meal,  on  account  of  the  loss  which  the 
fluids  of  the  body  have  sustained  by  perspiration,- as  well  as* 
by  the  quality  of  newly  elaborated  matter  introduced  into  the ' 
circulalion  during  sleep.    Tea,  to  many  persons,  (sayB  Dr/ 
Paris,)  is  a  beverage  wnich,  though  otherwise  agreeable  and  * 
useful,  contains  too  little  nutriment ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  (he  * 
8dds»)  found  barley  water  or  thin  gruel  a  very  useful  substitute.* 
A  gentleman,  (this  Author  goes  on  to  say,)  some  time  since,* 
applied  to  me  in  consequence  of  an  acidity  which  constantly 
tormented  him  during  the  interval  between  breakfast  and  din* 
ner,  but  at  no  other  period  of  the  day ;  he  had  tried  thd  effect 
of  milk,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  but  uniformly  without  success.* 
I  advised  him  to  eat  toasted  bread  with  a  slice  of  the  lean  part 
of  cold  mutton,  and  to  drink  a  large  cup  of  barley  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  dilution.    Since  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  he 
has  entirely  lost  his  complaint,  and  continues  to  enjoy  his 
morning  diversions  without  molestation. 

To  say  of  what  the  dinner  ought  to  consist,  would  be  repeti- 
tion, after  what  we  have  stated  on  the  subject  of  solid  aliment;' 
and  the  advantages  of  taking  tea,  not  immediately  upon,  but  a 
few  hours  after  the  main  meal,  have  been  adverted  to  in  the* 
extract  from  Dr.  Paris  on  the  head  of  liquid  ingesta*. 


I 
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*  While  the  practice  of  uking  tea  two  or  three  hours  after,  mther 
than  immediately  upon  a  full  meal*  is  proper,  toflee  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  Jbreetfy  after  it ;  and  we  are  happy  to  End  the  custom 
of  taking  ooifee,  comparatively  soon  at  lessli  after  the  dinner  is  over. 
U  begiDning  to  obtain.   If  it  were  only  that  thereby  the  desire  and 


relish  for  large  libations  of  wine  are  censiderably  lessenedf  the  fas 
iKNiy  be  hailed  as  a  good  one.    We  partly  owe  its  adoption  lo 


fashion     i 

our    ' 
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Under  the  word  Supper,   Dn  P.  introduce^  the  foHomng 
memarks : 

*  In  the  time  of  EKsabef  h,  the  nobiKty  and  gentty  were  aecuBUwied 
to  dioe  at  eleven,  to  top  between  five  and  mx,  and  to  go  to  bed  at  ten. 
It  is  thevefore  evident,  ihat  any  argament  in  .favour  ef  this  meaJ,. 
foooded  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  our  ancetton,  must  be  falln- 
c^os.     Bv  supper,  in  modem  tiroes,  we  understand  n  late  meal  just 
before  bed-time*    But  as  sleep  b  not  favourable  to  every  stage  of 
digestion,  it  is  very  questionable,  whether  retiring  to  rest  with  a  tull 
stomach  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  salutaty.     During  the 
first  pert  of  the  prooeis,  or  that  of  ch^ificstion,  a  person  so  situated 
Qey,  perhaps,  deep  quietly,  unless,  mdeed,  the  motliid  distension  of 
the  stomach  should  impede  respiration,  and  occasion  distress :   but 
when  the  food  has  passed  out  of  the  stomach,  and  the  processes  of 
diylificssiott  and  sanguification  have  been  established,  the  natural 
propensity  of  tbe  body  is  for  actmty,  and  the  invalid  awakes  at  this 
periodt  and  remaras in  a  feverish  state  for  some  hours.    Upon  this. 
Senerml  pri|ioiple,  then,  suppers  are  to  be  avoided ;  that  is  to  say, 
*eari^  suppers,  which  require  the  active  powers  of  the  stomach  for 
their  digestion.    The  same  objection  cannot  be  urged  against  a  light, 
repast,  which  is  generally  useful  to  dyspeotics ;  and  it  has  been  truly 
and  Isoetiously  Asorved,  that  *  some  moividuals  need  not  put  on' 
their  ^ight  caps,  if  they  do  not  first  bribe  their  stomachs  to  ifood 
behaviour.*^  An  eg^,  lightly  boiled,  or  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  white  wine  n^us,  will  often  sectire  a  tranqtdl  night,* 
which  wdold  otherwise  be  past  with  restlessoow.    Amonirst  the  in* 
tellectttal  part  of  the  oommuni^,  there  has  ever  existed  a  strong^^ 
prsdiledion  in  fkvour  of  suppers }  the  labour  of  the  day  has  been, 
performed,  the  hour  is  sacred  to  oonviviality,  and  the  period  is  one 
which  is  not  liksly  to  be  interrupted  by  the  cells  of  bosioem.    To 
those  in  heslth,  such  indulgences  may  he  occasionally  allowed  i  but 
the  physician  should  be  cautious  how  he  gives  his  sanction  to  their 
wbolesomeness.  ^  The  hihuity  which  u  felt  at  this  period  of  die  day, 
must  not  be  received  as  a  signal  for  repairing  to  the  banquet)  but  as 
an  indication  of  the  sanguification  of  tne  previous  meal.* 

It  may  be  expected  of  us,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of 
meals,  to  aiuwer  the'firequent  question,  whether  the  intro- 
ductioD  of  tea,  as  an  article  of  diet,  may  be  considered  as 
injurious  or  otherwise.  On  this  head  much  diversity,  nay, 
even  absolute  contrariety  of  opinion,  has  obtained.  It  has 
been  said,  that  a  physician  celebrated  for  bis  treatment  of 
the  insane,  oaed  to  e^^press  it  as  bis  opinion  that  he  owed  half 
his  practice  to  China  tea  ;  and  many  regard  the  habit  of  drink« 
ing  it,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  nervous  system  ;*  while  others, 

recent  intercoune  with  the  FVench.     When  taken  in  this  way,  it 
should  be  made  strong,  dear,  and  without  cream,  or  even  mOlu 

•  There  are  Ore  cnbiions  abroad  on  the  subject  of  faisanity*  neither, 
ef  tbifih  appeals  to  (e  founded  on  tet.    The  one  is,  that  tb^  dis- 
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<m  the  contrary,  maintain  its  salubrityi  arpung  that  it 
to  lessen  the  consumption  of  more  solidy  but  less  salotary  is* 
Ij^ti^  checks  the  disposition  to  wine«drinknig  in  undue  q«a» 
titles,  and  is  exhilirating  without  being  exhausting.  IM 
opinion  on  this  bead  is  intermediate ;  we  verily  beUeve  ^st 
the  dmadful  cohort  of  constitutionsl  derangen^ents  whick. 
being  below  the  grade  of  nosological  disorders,  pass  under 
the  general  denomination  of  nervous  ailments,  has  beeo  in- 
creased  by  the  custom  of  tea^drinkiog ;  and  that  awt  frafiiss 
generally  are  more  hardy,  the  less  we  habituate  them  to 
any  species  of  excitation 'that  does  not  nourish  as  well  ss 
stimulate.  Among  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  we  are  sotry 
to  see  the  custom  so  generally  prevail,  of  taking  tei^  si 
almost  all  times  of  the  day  ;  since  tne  temporary  stimultta  tkat 
it  gives,  is  followed  by  that  sort  of  relaxation  of  nenre  i 
depression  of  spirit,  which  induces  the  consumer  of  it  to 
sort  to  a  still  more  reprehensible  and  baneful  custom,  t^.  that 
of  takine  ardent  and  raw  spirits;  a  practice,  respecting  the 
mischief  of  which  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt.  We  depre- 
cate likewise  the  custom  of  introducing  young  persons  to  the 
tea-table.  The  later  in  life  the  habit  becimies  established,  the 
better.  Tea*drinking,  to  children  and  youths,  is  both  positively 
and  negatively  injurious. 

That  the  products  of  fermentation  have  proved  a  copioes 
aouroe  of  wide^spreading  mischief,  both  of  a  physical  and 
a  moral  kind,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  question;  but  we  think 
it  extremely  problematical,  whether  man,  as  he  at  presenf^ex- 
ists  in  this  country,  could  altogether  forego  their  use  with  ad- 
vantage, or  with  impunity. 

Respecting  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  wines,  very  little  can 
be  said,  that  may  l>e  taken  as  a  rule  for  individual  practice. 
One  thine  respecting  them  seems  pretty  certain  and  uniform  ; 
vfX.  that  Uie  wines  which  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  are 
more  apt  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs,  than  those  which 
are  imported  from  foreign  parts.  This  has  been  attributed  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  malic  acid  in  the  fruits  of  Britain ;  end 
it  has  been  remarked, '  that  all  those  wines  which  contain  an 
'  excess  of  malic  acid,  are  of  bad  quality.'  It  is  this  acid 
which  predominates  in  cyder  and  perry,  neither  of  which  fi- 
^uors,  nowever  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  suitable  to  pei 
with  feeble  powers  of  digestion. 

Dr.  Paris  tells  us,  that,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  wi 
may  be  arranged  in  four  classes ;  viz.  sumei  wines,  ^perU^g 
wines,  dry  BuaHghi  wines,  and  dry  and  Minmg  wines.    In  the 


order  is  especially  prevalent  in  this  country.    The  othert  that  il 
widritt' the  few  psstvears  been  very  much  on  the  incieise. .  teA% 
fiyanrawfi  work  on  MenUU  Dcrfmgement. 
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firat  claM  tre  included,  the  wines  of  CypniB,  the  Vino  CdttQ  of 
^he  Italians,  and  the  rlimm  Coctwn  of  the  antients»  Fronfignae, 
the  rich  and  luscious  wines  of  Canary,  the  celebrated  Tokay* 
the  Vino  Tinio,  the  Italian  Montefiascone,  the  Persian  Schiraa, 
the  Malmsey  wines  of  Candia,  Chio,  LesboR,  and  Tenedoa,  and 
those  of  the  other  Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  On  ao- 
count  of  the  ouantity  of  sugar  contained  in  these  wines,  they 
are  notritive,  out,  from  the  same  cause,  they  are  apt  to  dis- 
agree with  weak  stomachs. 

The  sparkling  or  efTerrescent  wines  include  the  Cham- 
pagne :  tnese '  rapidly  intoxicate  in  conaequence  of  their  aloo- 
'  hoi,  which  is  suspended  in,  or  more  probably  in  chemical 

*  combination  with,  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  Uius  applied  in  a 
'  sudden  and  very  divided  state  to  a  large  extent  or  nenroua 

*  surface ;  for  the  same  reason,  their  effects  are  generally  as 
'  transitory  as  they  are  sudden.'^ 

The  dry  and  light  wines  comprehend  the  Hock,  Rhenish^ 
Bursundv,  Claret,  flus.  The  Hock,  Rhenish,  and  other  winea 
of  this  class  are  the  least  injurious  of  any,  on  account  of  their 
not  containing  any  uncomiined  alcohol.  Burgundy  would  ap« 
pear,  however,  to  possess  some  stimulant  property  that  is  not 
sufficiently  accounted  for. 

Madeira,  Port,  and  Sherry,  are  arranged  under  the  head  of 
dry  and  strong  wines.  These  are  stimulating,  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  tonic  and  salubrious,  if  employed  only  in 
due  quantities  and  under  proper  restrictions. 

Beer  is  the  liquor  beat  adapted  for  that  portion  of  our 
countrymen  whose  muscular  energies  are  called  into  more  ex- 
tensive service  than  their  intellectual  powers ;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  those  individuals  whose  labour  is  in  the  open 
air.  This  liquor  differs  from  wine,  in  containing  less  of  aroent 
spirit  and  more  of  nutritive  material ;  ao  that  it  is  literally 
meat  and  drink  at  the  same  time.  The  addition,  too,  of  the 
hop,  constitutes  a  very  important  peculiarity  in  this  species  of 
fermented  liquor.  Ale,  Porter,  and  Small  Beer  are  the  three 
more  generaUy  used  liquors  of  this  class.  The  first  contains  a 
comparatively  large  quantiw  of  farinaceous  matter  and  saccha- 
rine mucilaf  e  in  a  state  of  less  decomooaitaon,  and  is  there- 
fore more  fattening,  and  should  be  added  to  diet  which  in 
itself  is  not  very  nutritive,  rather  than  taken  in  combination 
wiUi  a  highly  nouriahing  food  :  the  ale-drinker,  too,  ought  to 
take  mucn  exercise,  otherwise  he  will  find  his  digestion    *' 


*  Mr.  Hare  supposes*  u  we  intimsted  in  the  fint  section  of  the 
preieot  article^  that*  in  all  cases  of  intoxicition*  there  is  an  actual 
traasferenoe  of  a  portion  of  the  iatoxioatiiig  material  fmn  the  sto- 
mschto  the  brain;  and  the  ■uddennsM  with  which  the  sparkling  winss 
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torhe^t  and  his  system  clogged,  by  the  liberal  potation  of  hf« 
favourite  beverage.    Small  beer,  is  hvt  little  more  than  an  in* 
fusion  of  the  refuee  grain,  and  is  not,  when  tsken  alone,  eal« 
culated  to  agree  with  weak  stomachs;  bat,  ir drunk  rather  new, 
it  would  prove  more  salubrious  as  a  dinner  beverage,  than 
the  wines  that  are  so  much  employed.    Porter  is,  perhaps, 
more  tonic  and  more  invigorating,  while  it  is  less  nourishing 
than  ale  ;  the  liquorice  and  other  materials  which  are  used  in 
its  composition,  are  many  of  them,  to  say  the  worst,  •  harmless ; 
4ind  even  when  quassia  is  substituted  for  bop,  no  great  injury 
is  done,  although  the  practice  is  biehly  reprehensible.    The 
isoporific  matters  diat  are  occasionally  used,  are,  of  course; 
objectionable,  and  likely,  when  largely  employed,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  other  ingredients  of  porter,  to  create  a  tendency 
to  apoplectic  affection.     But  habit  takes  off  a  good  deal  from 
these  effects ;  and,  although  we  should  be  the  last  to  sanctiod 
adulterations  of  professed  simpies  in  any  way,  we  are  dis* 
nosed  to  think  that,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
Dread,  public  alarm  has  been  unduly  excited,  both  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil  and  the  dep:vee  of  consequent  mischief.    It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  knavery  of  mo^ 
dern  habits,  in  respect  of  the  deterioration  of  our  articles  of 
diet,  the  estimates  which  have  recently  been  taken  of  the  life 
and  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have  deteon^ 
strated  a  considerable  improvement  within  the  last  half  oen* 
tury.    A  ereat  portion  of  this  iqiprovement  is,  we  conceive, 
attributable  .to- our  increased  power  of  mitigating  the  virulence, 
and  arresting  the  spread  of  contagious  fevers ;  and  more  espe«> 
cially  to  the  diminution  of  deaths  from  smalKpox ;  but,  still,  it 
is  not  in.  consistency  with  the  fact  of  improvement,  tp  suppose 
that,  we  are  quaffing  poison  with  every  potationi  and  that  la  all        v* 
onr  transmuting  processes,  '  death  is  in  the  pot/ 

The  medicinal  considerations  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Indigestion,  we  find  we  tnusit  again  defer  to  the  ensuing  Num* 
her,  when  we  shall  attempt  to  arbitrate  the  qxiestion  between 
Dr.  W.  Philip  and  his  opponents,  respecting  the  immediate 
and  remote  arcumstances  induced  by  a  deranged  state  of  the 
stomach  and  its  appendages. 


♦^i^  The  LiUrary  In/brmatioh  is  defined JrtnH  xndniofroom. 
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Art.  t  roygm  of  H.  M.  S.  Jtbmde  io  the  Sandwich  tdandi^  in  tU 
Yean  1824, 1823.  Captain  the  Righi  Hon.  Lord  BjroD,  Cooh 
mander.    4to.  pp.  270.  Price  2t  2i.    London.  1827. 

"p^OTWITHSTANDINO  iu  more  imposing  exterior,  this  is 
•*"  ^  a  book  very  inferior^  in  point  of  quality,  to  the  highly 
interesting  Tolome  recently  published  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  supplementary  to  iU  precursor ;  and  the  additional 
deuils  that  it  supplies,  might  have  been  advantageously  com* 

Pressed  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate-sized  appendix, 
hey  underaUnd  tbese  thinp,  however,  better  ia  Albemarle- 
atreet  than  they  do  in  •  the  Row  ;*  and  the  same  maUer  which, 
in  octavo,  would  only  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  chapter,  claims, 
in  c|uarto,  the  accommodations  of  a  volume  $  while  *^^  ^>«^ 
rations  which  seem  <|uite  insignificant  da  iW  numbler  scale^ 
bid  defiance  to  criticism  when  exhibited  in  the  ultra  proper^ 
tions  of  a  folded  sheet.  But  we  are  anticipating ;  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  have  to  make  specific  comment  on  these  par* 
ticulam,  we  slhall  first  dispose  ot  the  preliminary  question,  by 
endeavburing  to  ascertain  the  positive  and  comoarative  value 
of  the  information  communicated  in  the  work  before  us« 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Ellis's  v<rfume,  we  gave  such  a  gene* 
ral  account  of  its  contents,  as  will  supersede  tbe  necessity  for 
a  minute  analysis  of  Lord  Byron's  Voyage.  It  will,  indeed, 
better  suit  the  desultory  character  of  the  present  narrative,  to 
extract  from  it  some  of  its  more  attractive  details,  than  to 
follow  it  consecutively.  The  story  is,  on  tbe  whole,  agreeably 
told,  thoueh  with  an  occasional  affectation  of  fine  writing  and 
sentimental  reflection,  that  is  singularly  out  of  place  when  as* 
sociated  with  a  sailor's  log-book,  and  the  expressive  simplicity 
of  bis  vocabulary. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that,  afler  a  series  of  rulers,  con* 
oeraiog  whom  nothing  certain  or  important  is  recorded,  the 
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chieftainship  of  Owhyhee  devolved  on  Teii^iopu,  the  Tereeoboo 
of  Cook.    He  was  sacceed^  by  KevaIaO|iibe  Teamawheere  of 
Vancouver ;  a  tyrant  whose  pride-  waa  sa^c^essive  as  to  pvompt 
him  to  visit  with  death  the  offence  of  anyone  of  the  lower  order, 
who,  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  should  even  inadvertently 
lobjt  npon  the  hallowed  persQn  of  the  Em^tab^,  the   sacred 
chiefs    The  celebrated  Taraehamcha  was  cousin  to  this  worthy 
legitimate,  and  held  the  independent  sovereignty  of  a  section 
of  the  island.    He  was  not  a  man  to  crouch  before  a  despot, 
nor  was  Kevalao  likely  to  brook  pretensions  to  equality ;  and 
they  were  soon  at  deadly  feud.    The  final  and  decisive  contest, 
which  lasted  seven  days,  tc^rminajted  in  the  death  of  Kevalao, 
and  the  elevation  of  Tamehameha,  who  ultimately  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  of  the  Sandwich  Isles.    This  extr%- 
'ordiaa^  man  seems  to  have  been  of  the  first  order  of  intellect. 
He    neglected    nothing.      Notwithstanding   his  comparative 
power,  he  was   aware  of  his  inability  to  defend  his  peojple 
against  European  vexations  or  encroachment,  and,  with  a  vtew 
to  guard  against  all  contingencies,  he  made  a  formal  cession 
of  his  dominions  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  an  act  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  his  successors,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
accepted  by  our  cabinet.   After  having  consolidated  his  power, 
and  established  a  profitable  and  extensive  system  of  commerce, 
he  died  in  May,  1819,  kavin^  hiq  office  to  his  son  lolani,  or  Riho 
Riho,  a  young  man  of  good  intentions,  but  of  strong  passions^ 
and  ambitious* of  power  and  distinction.    He  has  been,  repre- 
eonfpH  as  addicted  to  drinking,  but,  from  this  charee,  be  is 
defended  by  iiu»  P^Vtor  of  the  present  volume,  who  denies  the 
habit,  and  extenuates  the  occasional  excess,  by  an  emphatic 
reference  to  the  delinquencies  of  nobles  and  princes  among 
ourselves*    His  first  measures  exhibited  the  boldness  and  de- 
cisi9n^)f  his  character.    The  prompt  extinction  of  rebellion  by 
placing  himself  unguarded  in  the  hands  of  its  leader,  that  he 
might  overcome  by  argument  and  remonstrance,  rather  than 
by  arms ;  the  suppression  of  idolatry ;  the  removal  of  the 
^niitrary  and  oppresMve  disqualifications  that  placed  females 
in  a  sUXe  of  degradation  ;  -all  fhede  were  the  acts  of  an  en- 
iigl|terted  and  determined  Spirit.    Nor  were  these  things  hastily 
or  rashly  done.    Riho.  Riho  took  counsel,  and  was  aided  by 
the  sanctio;i  arid  example  of  his  most  powerful  chieftains.    His 
visit  to  England,  too,  appears  to  have  been  neither  a  capricious 
nor  an  unadvised  step.     Independently  of  bis   reasonable 
curiosity  to  .witness  tne  circumstances  of  European  society, 
and  the  sources  oT  that  power  which  extended  its  signs  and 
influenced  so  Tar  from  its  centre,  he  was  anxious  to  arrange  a 
penQanent   understanding  with .  the  Government    of  Ureat 


RritMfli,  ftod'to  obtem  ft  fornml  and-  attthoritative'  reeogliUioir 
or  the  tlliance  beiwetn  the  proUcted  and  protocUng^  nttioM* 
MTith  tlMM  views,  be  cmberkecl  in  an  Englim  merchant  Teaael 
coimnandefi  by  a  Captain  Starbnck,  an  American*  to  whom, 
dishonesty  and  intrigue  are  very  uneqaivoeally  imputed.    He 
refosed  to  receiTe  on  board,  as  infiBrpreter,  th#  finglirii  oris^ 
sionaiy  Bilis ;  and  his  dealings  in  money  transactions  are  re-^ 
pv««RSled  as  the  ipery  rererse  of  honomraUe.    It  is  sngsested, 
tint  he  might  hsnre  in  view  move-importaiit  ol^eets,  and  that^ 
if  ctnmmstancet  bsd  laboured  his  machinations,  he  intended 
ultimately  to  inveigle  his  passengers  to  America,  and  there  tOK 
stipulate  for  the  cession  of  one  of  the  Sandwiek  Islands^  '  in 
*  exchange  for  the  liberty  of  retorning  to  their  kingdom/   He 
ImmI  taken  ears  to  lighten  the  stock  porse  of  tiie  party  very 
veriously ;  and  he  probably  calculatedp  that  when  the  remain-** 
dwhad  been  dissipated  m  England,  Aey  would  be  at  his 
mercy  for  a  passage  back.  He  wonld  then  have  conveyed  them- 
to  the  United  Sta:^^  and  accomplished  the  rest  of  his  purpose 
in  his  own  way. 

'  Whew  Riho  Rfho  eumsikedt  he  had  taken  tweuty*nve  thottnuiu 
dbllsrt  on  beard  with  him.    Captain  Starbuck,  who  took  on  " 


to  regulste  the  king's  espendtturet  slle^ed  that  dnee  thousand  had 
been  spent  during  their  sboft  stsy  ax  Rio  Jcnetro,  a  certais  number 
tm  the  rosd  from  Portsmouth  to  Loodout  and  thme*  were  Che  only 
nums  he  could  accoont  for;  althoodb»  when  the  cssh  cheite  belong* 
kig  to  die  king  were  opened  st  the  Bank  of  Ee^and^  little  nmre  than 
ten  theussnd  doUari  were  Iboad.* 

It  is  stated*  that  the  merchants  of  the  ITnited  Statea  aiw 
wery  desirous  of  obtaining  a  nort  in  the  Pacific^  and  that  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Iriaode  wquU  be  weQ  suited  to  their  puipose* 
It  is^  moreover,  broadly  intimated^  that  the  American  missio- 
naries at  Owhyhee  are  mtri^ng  ftr  an  influential  share  in  the 


general,  poliiiod  administiaUon.  However  all  this  may  be,  the 
aplain^  desigpe,  if  thev  were  mischievons,  were  cni  shott 
b^  the  intervenlioQ  of  the  British  Ooveniment»  who,  veiy 
wvedy  and  humsnsly,  appointed  a  gmpdian  to  Biho  Rijbo  wui 
hiesaitet  paid  them  every  aitsmion»  ssid»  wheB  the  lamentable 
deaths  of  the  young  king  and  queen  had  pot  an  end  to  all  their 
speculatiooe,  sent  home  their  reasons  with  royal  honours. 

The  bebavioor  of  the  wlHrie  party  is  described  at  exemplary,^ 
while  in  this  country.  They  examined  evmy  thing  with  a 
curiosity  eager  but  not  rude ;  and,  when  fhev  were  introduoed 
to  an  assembly  of  rank  and  fasbton«  inviteo  by  Mr.  Canning. 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  thenw  if  any  of  the  '  wril  rlssasaa 
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*  mob'  bad  anticipated  amusement  at  the  uncouth  behaviour  of 
the  savages^  they  were  disappointed  at  finding, 

'  that  not  the  slightest  embarrassment  or  awkwardness  was  displayed 
by  them,  and  that  the  king  knew  how  to  hold  his  state»  and  the  erees 
to  do  their  servicei  as  well  as  if  they  had  practised  all  their  lives  in 
European  courts.* 

They  were  delighted  with  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  music 
affected  them  much ;  and  when  Riho  Ribo  was  informed  that 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  lay  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel/  he  paused  on  the  steps,  and  refused  to  enter.  The 
place,  he  said,  was  '  too  sacred.'  He  was  taken  to  Covent 
Garden  theatre;  and  much  gratification  was  expressed  when  he- 
learned  that  the  royal  box  had  been  fitted  up  expressly  for  his 
reception.  The  whole  party  were  averse  to  regular  hours  for 
meals  ;  they  ate  when  they  were  hungry,  and  could  not  learn 
the  habit  of  adjusting  the  appetite  to  particular  hours. 

*  Their  greatest  luxury  was  oysters,  of  which  they  were  particu- 
larlv  fond;  and  one  day»  some  of  the  diiefs  having  been  out  to  walk, 
and  seeing  a  grey  mullet,  instantly  seized  it  and  carried  it  home,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  whole  party,  who,  on  recosnizing  the  native 
fish  of  their  own  seas,  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  had  not  swani 
hither  on  purpose  for  themj  or  be  persuaded  to  wait  till  it  was  cooke4 
before  they  ate  it.' 

The  closins  scenes  were  extremely  affecting.  One  of  the 
suite,  who  had  been  left  on  board  in  charge  of  the  baggage, 
haviug  landed  at  different  places  in  the  river,  had  caught  me 
measles,  and  communicated  the  infection  to  the  king  and 
oueen.  The  former  was  affected  violently,  but  not  alarmingly : 
the  latter  exhibited  the  most  dangerous  symptoms. 

'  No  hope  remaining  of  the  queen's  recovery,  her  husband  was 
apprised  of  her  danger.  He  caused  himself  to  be  immediately  placed 
in  his  arm-chair  and  wheeled  to  her  apartment ;  when,  being  lifted 
upon  her  bed  and  placed  by  her  side,  he  embraced  her  afiectionately, 
and  they  both  wept  bitterly.  He  then  dismissed  the  attendants,  and 
they  remained  for  some  time  alone  together.  Till  then,  the  king  was 
sunposed  to  be  recovering ;  but  it  was  understood,  that  at  this  moorn- 
ful  interview,  these  young  people  bad  agreed  that  one  should  not 
survive  the  other.  At  Ave  o'clock,  he  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
own  bed,  where  he  lay  without  speaking,  and  the  queen  died  about 
an  hour  after  he  left  ner ;  that  is,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  July,  1824.  ^    - 

«  Liliah,  whose  dutiful  and  affectionate  behaviour  to  her  friend  and 
mistress  had  been  most  exemplary,  now  took  charge  of  her  body, 
and  disposed  it  after  the  manner  of  her  country,  unclothing  it  to  the 
waist,  leaving  also  the  ancles  and  feet  bare,  and  careftilly  dressing 
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^  hair  and  adoroiBg  it  wilh  chaplets  of  flowers.  The  king  now 
l«f  sired  the  body  might  be  brought  into  his  apartment,  and  laid  on  a 
mall  bed  near  him;  that  being  done,  he  sat  up  looking  at  it,  but 
neither  speakins  nor  weeping.  The  medical  attendanu  dbserved, 
hut  the  state  of  Riho  Riho  was  such  as  to  render  it  highly  improper 

0  keep  the  (queen's  body  near  him,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  to 

1  im  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  away ;  but  he  sat  silent,  and  answered  no 
»ne,  only  by  gestures  shewing  that  be  forbade  its  removal.  At 
ength,  after  much  persuasion,  and  then  leaving  him  to  himself  for  a 
ime,  he  suddenly  made  signs  that  it  might  be  taken  away ;  which  was 
iccordii^ly  done,  and  the  ^ueen  was  again  placed  on  her  own  bed, 
Frona  this  day  the  king's  disorder  rapidly  increased ;  the  loss  of  the 
|ueen  decidea  his  fate :  h»  spirits  sank,  his  cough  increased,  and  he 
lamself  declared  he  should  not  long  survive.  On  the  day  of  the 
king's  decease,  he  was  supported  by  pillows,  and  said  little,  but  re* 
peated  the  words,  **  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying :''  within  the  curtains 
of  the  bed,  one  of  the  chiefs  sat  continually,  with  his  face  towards 
the  king,  uid  his  eyes  fixed  on  bim,  in  conformity,  u  they  said,  with  ' 
their  native  customs.' 

It  was  much  regretted  by  the  King  of  England,  that  be  had 
not  been  able  to  arrange  an  interview  with  Riho  Riho ;  and  as 
early  aa  convenient  after  the  decease  of  the  Eree-tabu^  his  fol- 
lowers were  introduced  to  hia  Britannic  Majesty  at  Windsor. 
They  were  charmed  with  their  reception,  and  felt,  in  full  force, 
the  impression  of  that  mingled  grace  and  dignity  which  distin- 
guish the  deportment  of  the  British  sovereign. 

'  On  the  2Sd  of  September  (1824),  they  finally  left  London,  and 
went  to  wait  at  Portsmouth  for  the  arrival  of  the  BUinAe  from  Wool- 
wich  It  was  observed,  that  these  chiefs  never  forgot  a  person 

they  had  once  seen;  and,  in  most  esses,  they  had  remarked  some 
peculiarity  by  which  they  contrived  to  identify  even  those  whose 
names  they  had  never  heard.  They  inspired  great  interest  in  every 
society  in  London,  and  when  once  seen,  they  were  sure  to  be  re- 
membered with  kindness.  They  returned  to  their  native^  countrv 
loaded  with  presents  from  various  quarters,  and  have  csrried  bsca 
with  them  a  love  and  respect  for  England,  which  do  no  less  honour 
to  themselves  than  to  this  countiy.' 

The  Blonde,  a  fine  fri^te  of  46  guns,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  ByroD«  sailed  with  her  unusual  fireight  from  Spitbead, 
Sept.  28th ;  and  after  touching  at  Madeira,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  St. 
Catherine's,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  Albemarle  Island,  an* 
chored,  on  the  evening  of  May  the  4th,  in  Lahaina  Bay,  Maui. 
They  had  previously  learned  from  a  flahenpan,  that  the  absence 
of  Riho  Riho  had  encouraged  Taomoarii,  one  of  the  native 
chiefs,  to  revolt ;  and,  aa  ne  waa  of  royal  descent;  he  had 
found  little  dificolty  in  raiaiog  a  party.    Karaimoku,  the  -re- 
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gen^  loitiio  time  in  oottedting  tioops  ludl  uerCing 
Buppiess  the  rebellioib 


*  At  Maidt  die  eiwf  agreed,  kwouU  be  ^proper  tm 
dred  nen  in  amoet ;  but  die  diiels  tbemiovcf^  eicher  dbeadi^g  t 
•enewal  of  the  bloody  eceneB  which  had  Croiibled  lhe«  m  the  tiw  d 
Temehanieha,  or  meredby  the  caprice'Or  inUeoceof  hal^  ' 
men,  eeemed  aniriUuig  to  joie  ihe  exfiodilioQv  when  Kef 
nged  cfaieft  came  amons  them,  and  leamiog  ibe  caiMe  of 
•ng»  and  their  baolcinw&eM  to  go  io  battle^  Jie  lifted  op  Im 
Jurnds  and  said,  ^  Hear  me,  je-ditefii ;  je  5irt)o  have  varr 
the  great  TamdiaaMha.  Karaimofcu  and  I  were  bora  opMi  the 
moootain  in  this  iBfamd ;  we  were  nourished  at  the  eame 
our  bejish  tpoits  were  in  common,  and  together  we  bret 
fbamiog  waves,  bi  manhood,  we  fought  aide  byeide.  Wba  K;^ 
raimoka  was  wounded,  I  slew  the  diief  whose  roear  had  psom 
nnd  though  I  am  now  a  dried  and  withered  leaf,  never  be  it 
Kaiiceoeva  deserted  his  friend  jnd  brother  ie  arms 
Who  is  <m  Karaimoku's  side  I  Let  him  launch  bis 
follow  me.'*  This  bumt  of  eloquence  from  so  approred  { 
aroused  the  diiefr ;  m  an  hour  all  the  war  canoes  in  and 
beina  were  launched,  nnd  bore  «x  hundred  bmu  to  Taw,  m 
join  Karaimokn  as  he  marched  to  attack  the  ibrt  of  TknunsariL 
•  «  So  beloved  is  this  chief,  that  as  they  approached  the  frivt,  « 
bis  captains  cried  out,  *^  O  Karaimoku,  you  ere  the  chain  ibat 
the  seven  islands  togmier ;  remain  in  safety,  I  beseech  yn«,  eni  I 
will  lead  the  warriors  on  to  ^ht.  If  your  light  is  eztingoiaheit  our 
land  will  again  be  in  confusion^* 

Karalrnvkn,  However,  van  not  a  man  to  reaiga  to  nnothti 
the  poat  of  danmr;  be  led  hia  niAn  to  victory^  and  the  inav- 
iOGtion  vaa  cnianed. 

May  7«  Lord  Byron  landed,  nod  had  an  oficial  intcrvsee 
with  the  resent  Kamimoktt,  or  William  Pitt,  aa  he  iovnvinyv 
atylea  himself,  aa  bavins  been  die  prime  oiiiiiler  of  Tnuacks' 
meha.  it  was  %  hi^My  intereatiog  aeene.  Kinakiniili,  the 
younffer  brother  of  Riho  Riho,  waa  present,  with  fain  sistfr, 
and  Kahumanu,  the  bigh^pirited  widow  of  Tamehamehn,  uui 
joint  regent  of  the  Sandwich  Islanda  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  prince.  The  apeotacle  vraa  well  got  up,  nod  eVm 
thing  paiased  off  to  admiration^  fineeches  were  made,  tfte 
preaenta  were  siven,  and  jroung  Kiankiauli,  to  hie  usmpcnkahis 
deligbt,  waa  oreaaed  up  m  the  Windaor  noifonn,  wita  awoid. 
hat,  and  f eatber.  The  landing  of  the  bodtea,  and  the  fiiiiecal  pea* 
eeaaioB,  were  equally  well  asaoaged  ;  and  the  cofioa,  mrnnad 
with  crianaon  velvet,  with  eilver  f;ili  cmamentab  excitnd  in  s 
tery  high  degroa,  di^  adasiralien  of  the  Mtivea. 

^amiBMku  wee  aOictM  vith  4sopay^  ai|d«  at 
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of  the  surgeon  of  Ibe  Blonde,  consented  to  submit  to  the 
operation  of  tapping.  The  chiefs  who  stood  by,  were  in  no 
little  anxiety  ana  doubt.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  very  idea 
of  an  operation  so  formidable  in  appearance,  and  '  seriously 
'  expected  to  see  his  highnesses  breakfast  issue  through  the 
'  aperture.*  The  determination  of  the  regent  was,  however, 
unshaken,  and  his  confidence  implicit.  '  My  life,'  he  said,' 
'  is  in  your  hands ;  do  as  you  think  good.'  The  old  queen 
supported  his  head,  kissing  his  foiehead  repeatedly,  and, 
though  not  easily  melted,  shedding  tears  profusely.  The  ope- 
ration  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  he  has  since  relapsed,  and 
a  Russian  surgeon  lias  again  performed  it,  though  with  a  less 
beneficial  effect.  Tlie  cnief  did  not  suffer  biR  infirmities  to  in- 
terfere with  the  duties  of  his  office ;  he  presided  at  the  diffe- 
rent councils,  which  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
order  of  government,  and  in  all  transactions,  seems  to  have 
maoifested  much  wisdom  and  decision.  After  every  thing  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled^  the  Blonde  weighed  and  stood  for 
the  island  of  Owhyhee,  or,  as  more  properly  given. by  Mr. 
Ellis,  Hawaii,  where  she  anchored,  in  Byron  Bay»  on  the  12th 
of  June. 

The  most  important  business  of  our  countrymen  on  this 
island,  concerned  the  supplies  for  the  homeward  voyage ;  and 
their  most  interesting  occupation  consisted  in  watching  the 
manners  and  pastimes  of  the  natives,  and  in  makine  excur- 
sions to  the  great  burning  mountain.  The  crater  does  not 
appear  to  have  presented  so  magnificent  «n  aspect,  as  when 
vuited  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The  lake  of  molten  mmerals,  whieh 
heaved  in  glowing  surge  at  a  depth  of  thirteen  hundred  feet, 
had  either  found  an  outlet,  or  sunk  to  its  interior  caverns ;  but 
enough  remained  to  excite  the  strongest  sensations  of  adesira- 
tion  and  awe.  From  iJie  brink  of  the '  dark,  fiery  gulf,'  Lord 
Byron  and  his  companions  looked  down  over  masses  of  lava 
and  sulphur,  upon  a  '  rugged  plain,'  over  which  were  scattered 
upwards  of  fif^  cones,  of  dtfterent  heights,  more  than  half  of 
which  were  throwing  up  Jets  of  flame,  smoke,  and  vapour ; 
'  while  floods  of  liquid  nre  were  slowly  winding  tbrouffh 
'  scorisB  and  ashes,  here  yellow  with  sulphur,  and  there  black, 
'  or  grey,  or  red,  as  the  materials  which  the  flame  had  vrronght 
'  on,  varied/  The  details  which  we  have  so  lately  given  from 
Mr.  Ellis's  work,  render  it  unnecessary  to  be  more  minute  in 
describing  this  stupendons  Toleano ;  and  we  shall  only  add» 
that  Lord  Byron  and  his  companiona  eontrived  to  find  their 
way  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and  to  reach  oaeof  the  cooes. 
They  deiteended  982  fiset,  to  th#  '  ledge*  or  « gallery'  thai 
breaks  the  perpendicular  of  the  sides}  md  firoa  thisj  with 
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greater  difficulty*  they  reached  the  lowest  part,  400  feet  moiv. 
Still  they  were  not  satisfied  ;  but,  with  reckless  and  onpr>- 
fitable  hardihood,  pushed  on,  over  the  uncertain  surfacre,  as  ftr 
as  one  of  the  cones.  This  was  their  Aic  tandem:  for  the  »ir<s 
changing,  drove  the  smoke  and  steam  down  upon  them  witS 
such  violence  as  to  compel  a  quick  retreat.  '  Nothing  in  the 
'.  whole  scene  was  more  striking  than  the  soft  fire-showen 
'  that  seemed  to  rain  down  upon  thf  burning  plain/  The  partj 
took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  a  hut,  built  under 
circumstances  which  we  shall  presently  relate  ;  but  they  weie 
not  permitted  to  indulge  in  unbroken  repose.  An  earthqaake 
roused  them  at  midnight  from  their  sleep,  and  on  haatenii^  to 
the  crater,  they  perceived  a  new  opening  throwing  op  stones 
and  flame,  with  tremendous  noise.  Fresh  streams  of  lava  were 
flowing  in  all  directions,  and  even  the  dark  portions  of  the 
surface  heaved  with  the  internal  commotion.  Not  long  befoie 
this,  the  same  scenes  had  been  visited  from  motives  of  a  iUr 
hi  gherkind  than  those  of  scientific  curiosity. 

<  The  hut  in  which  we  passed  the  nirht,  had  witnessed  one  of  the 
greatest  acts  of  moral  courage,  which  hast  perhaps,  been  perfiwiacf ; 


and  the  actor  was  a  woman,  and,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it,  a 

<  Kapiolani,  the  wife  of  Nahi,  a  female  chief  of  the  highest  laiik, 
had  recently  embraced  Christianity;  aod  desirous  of  propsigatiiig  i^ 
and  of  undeceiving  the  natives  as  to  their  false  gods,  snereaohned  to 
climb  the  mountain,  descend  into  the  crater,  and  bv  thus  braving  the 
volcanic  deities  in  their  very  homes,  convince  the  mhabitants  of  the 
islands  that  God  is  God  alone,  and  that  the  false  subordinate  deities 
existed  only  in  the  fanc^  of  their  weak  adorers.     Thus  detennowd, 
and  accompanied  by  a  missionary,  she,  with  part  of  her  family,  and  a 
number  of  followers,  both  of  her  own  vaasalsand  those  of  other  chieft, 
ascended  Peli«     At  the  edge  of  the  first  precipice  that  boonds  the 
sunken  plain,   many  of  her  followers  and  companions  lost  ooar^ 
and  turned  back ;  at  the  Second,  the  rest  earnestly  entreated  ber  to 
desist  from  her  dangerous  enterprise,  and  forbear  to  tempt  the  power- 
ful  god  of  the  fires.    But  she  proceeded,  and,  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  crater,  caused  the  hut  we  were  now  sheltered  in  to  be  constructed 
for  herself  and  people.     Here  she  wu  again  assailed  by  their  ca* 
treaties  to  return  home,  and  their  assurances,  that  if  she  persisted  ia 
violating  the  houses  of  the  goddess,  she  would  draw  on  herself  aod 
those  with  her,  certain  destruction.    Her  answer  was  noble  :-»**  I  wiU 
descend  into  the  crater,"  said  she,  '*  and  if  I  do  not  return  safe,  thea 
continue  to  worship  Peli :  but  if  I  come  back  unhurt,  you  must  learn 
to  adore  the  God  who  created  Peli.**    She  accordingly  went  down 
the  steep  and  difficult  side  of  the  crater,  accompanied  by  a  nuasionaiy, 
and  by  some  whom  love  or  dot^  induced  to  follow  her.    Arrived  at 
the  bottom,  she  pushed  a  stick  into  the  liqokl  lava,  and  stiiTed  the 
ashes  of  the  burning  lake*     The  charm  of  superstition  was  at  that 
moment  broken.    Those  who  bad  expected  to  see  the  goddeWt  vowd 
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with  flame  and  tolpharout  tmoke,  bum  forth  tod  destroy  the  daring 
heroine  who  thiu  braved  her  in  her  very  8anctuaiT»  were  awe-struck 
when  thej  saw  the  fire  remain  innocuous,  and  the  names  roll  harmless 
mA  thouffh  none  were  present.  They  acknowledged  the  greatness  of 
the  God  of  Kapiolani ;  and  from  that  time,  few  mdeed  have  been  the 
offeringSy  and  little  the  reverence  offered  to  the  fires  of  Peli.' 

Until  the  viait  of  Lord  Byron »  the  *  Royal  Mora!/  where 
the  bonea  of  the  ancient  kinga  of  the  Island  are  said  to  be  pre- 
served, had  been  held  sacred,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  idols, 
wooden  and  wicker;  but  Karaimoku  gave  permission  to  his 
lordship,  not  only  to  examine  it,  but  to  carry  off  as  much  of  its 
contents  as  he  should  think  proper.    The  license  was  acted 
upon  so  effectively  that,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
priest  who  acted  as  guardian,  nearly  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
place  was  transported  to  the  Blonde.    The  old  man,  however, 
was  no  bigot.    He  related  an  anecdote  of  his  youth  that  is 
worth  repeating. 

'  One  mominff,  his  fsther  had  placed  the  usual  offering  of  fish  and 

poi  before  the  ivta  Akua^  or  Great  Spirit.    The  son,  hsTiog  spent  a 

long  day  in  an  unsuccessful  fishing  expedition,  returned,  and,  tempted 

by  hunger,  devoured  the  food  of  the  gods*    But  first  he  plaood  his 

Kands  on  the  eyes  of  the  idol,  end  found  they  saw  not  \  and  then  his 

hand  into  his  mouth,  but  it  did  not  bite ;  end  then  he  threw  his 

mantle  over  the  ima^,  and  ate ;  and,  replacina  the  bowl,  removed  the 

mantle,  and  went  his  way.    Being  reproved  by  his  firther,  he  said— 

•«  Father,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  heard  not ;  I  put  my  hand  into  his 

mouth,  and  he  felt  not;  I  placed  tupa  over  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  not; 

1  therefore  laughed  and  ate."    «<  Son,"  said  the  old  priest,  ^  thoa 

hast  done  unwtely :  'tis  true,  the  wood  neitlier  sees  nor  hauns,  but 

the  Spirit  above  observes  all  our  actkms."  ' 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  frigate  sailed  for  England,  leaving 
a  consul  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
promote,  as  far  as  feasible,  the  advance  of  civilization  and  good 
government  among  the  ialanders.  Strange  things  are  intimated 
respecting  Mr.  Bingham  and  bis  fellow  missionaries; — we 
wish,  most  sincerely,  that  Mr.  Ellis  were  on  the  spot.  His  in- 
telligence and  moderation  mieht  prevent  much  mischief.  He 
would  have  a  diflicult  task,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is 
quite  equal  to  cope  with  all  the  irritabilities  and  selfishnesses 
which  might  encounter  him  in  its  performance* 

On  the  8th  of  August,  in  20».  8'.  S.  lat.  and  157^  2V.  W. 
long.,  the  Blonde  came  in  sight  of  an  island  not  laid  down  in 
any  of  the  charts.  Some  of  the  officers  landed,  and  found 
this  solitary  islet  inhabited,  and  by  Christians.  Two  '  fine- 
'  looking  men*  came  on  board,  and  presented  their  credentials 
as  teacl^rs  appoint^  by  the  missionaries  at  Otaheite.    When 
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the  party  landed  from  the  frigate,  they  ^ere  met  by  the  na- 
tives in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  led  through  a  diid. 
abadv  wood,  continually  improving  in  beaut]^,  until  they  cks 
to  a  bright  green  lawn,  on  wnich  stood  the  missionaries  dwd* 
ings, '  two  of  tlie  prettiest  white*washed  cottages  imaginahie.' 
The  interior  answered  to  the  outside  appearances  :  boarded 
floors,  sofa  and  chairs,  windows  with  Venetian  shutters,  whne 
curtained  beds,  and  vamished  floor-cloths,  were  smoo^  tk 
conveniences  and  decorations  of  these  villas  of  Msoti.  A 
church  stood  near,  of  oval  form,  vrith  carved  pulpit  and  read- 
ing-desk, and  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  two  hun 
dred  people.  The  island  belongs  to  the  kin^  of  Atni,  who, 
having  been  induced,  to  destroy  his  idols,  visited  this  spot  is 
company  with  two  English  missionaries,  destroyed  the  nsofsn, 
committed  the  wooden  gods  to  the  flames,  and  left  the  two  ns* 
tive  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

*  On  our  return  to  the  betich,  one  .of  the  missionaries  attended  m. 
As  we  retraced  our  steps  through  the  wood,  the  warbling  of  the  hndi* 
whose  plumage  was  as  rich*  as  it  was  new  to  us,— the  various  finiHl 
botteriiies  that  fluttered  across  our  palb«<-the  deliciods 
magnificent  forest  trees  and»  above  all,  the  perfect  onion 
BBony  esistiog  among  the  natives^-— presented  a  suooessioo  of 
able  pidures  which  orald  not  fail  to  delight  us/ 

Their  next  point  was  Valparaiso,  where  their  stay  vrss  ahott ; 
and,  in  company  with  other  English  frigates,  they  asiled  for 
Conception,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  msking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Araucanian  chiefs,  and  of  witneasiog  the 
evolutions  of  their  cavalry.  A  grand  review  had  been  ap- 
pointed, with  the  consent  of  the  meal  authoritiesp  for  the  ma- 
rines of  die  British  squadron,  300  in  number ;  and  tbe  chief- 
tains had  promised  to  exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  msDoeovra 
of  the  native  troops.  Men  and  horses  were  alike  ssvsse  is 
their  appearance.  The  whole  scene,  which  furnished  a  Imida} 
to  the  inhabitants  for  many  milea  round,  is  well  described. 


<  At  the  command  of  Venancio,  they  went  through  their  esc 

On  a  given  signal  they  galloped  off  at  once,  brandishing  Ihetr  spesrs, 
and  uttering  die  most  discordant  cries  {  then  stopped  suddenly  sod 
drew  up  m  a  body,  round  which  the  chie&  gaDoped  repeatedly ;  thca 
the^  dismounted  and  advanced  as  if  to  charge  on  foot,  beatmg  tioM 
with  their  lances,  and  working  themselves  op  by  shouts  and  howtin^s 
almost  to  foensnr*  After  this  exhibition,  our  marines  peiforsied  thcv 
evolotioos,  to  the  great  delight  both  of  the  savage  and  the  civffised 
ipectators;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  scene  was  very  interesttag.  The 
sorroundiog  country  wu  very  beautiful ;  our  station,  on  a  Tawses 
the  promontory  of  Talcabuana,  peculiarly  so :  groves  and  Jelachrd 
groupes  of  trees  surrounded  US|  between  whii^i  on  one  haadi  was  tbe 
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^nim  of  At  nrnjcMie  Bb  Bio,  wboie  bratd  wneii  were  winding  poii 
tlio  dtff  through  rich  woods  and  fields,  at  tiie  foot  of  lofW  mouii* 
taine.  On  the  other  tide  hj  iho  bay,  in  irhich  the  Britiah  thint, 
4|uieUj  at  anchor,  were  drMsed  with  Ams  in  honour  of  the  day.  Ilie 
rore^roond  waa  filled  with  three  very  wffisrent  races  of  men.  The 
vild,  nnconqoered  Araucanian  Indians,  the  original  possessors  of  the 
aoil ;  the  natire  Chilians,  sprung  from  the  Indian  owner,  and  the 
Spanish  usurper  of  the  country ;  and  ourselves,  whose  presence  here, 
a  centoty  ago,  would  have  boded  war  in  both  hemispheres,  but  who 
are  now  the  protectors  of  the  peace,  nay  the  very  existence  of  the 
country.  Nor  were  the  external  difierences  of  appearance  less  striking 
than  tM  moral  diMinction  of  the  three  races*  We  were  dressed  in  the 
modem  European  naval  costume ;  the  Chilians  in  their  broad  hats, 
and  handsome  striped  ponchos ;  and  the  Indians  with  little  clothing 
beyond  what  decenqr  raeuires :  so  that  there  wanted  nothmg  to  com- 
plete the  plctorea^ue  in  all  the  various  groupes  that  we  fommL' 

On  the  homeward  paaaage,  after  learaiff  St  Hdena,  the 
Bloiide  fell  in  with  a  wreok,  water-logjged,  but  prevented  from 
•inking  by  the  Indinj^  wUdh  waa  of  timber.  Her  masta  were 
mbaUerad ;  her  rigging  add  cnnvaaa  were  in  shreda.  The  sen 
had  •went  the  decka ;  bat,  friien  the  firigate  neared  her,  aix 
human  ngnraa  made  their  appeaiance  in  the  laat  ata^  of 
famine  aM  miaery.  They  baa  been  thirty-two  daya  withoot 
any  food  but  the  fleah  of  their  dead  companions ;  they  had 
aeen  other  veaada,  which  bid  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  aid 
them ;  and  they  were  all  that  remained  of  aeventeen.  One 
ahip,  an  American,  staid  near  them  two  days,  hailed  them, 
and  propooed  to  thmi  to  make  a  raft  and  come  on  board ;  but 
they  had  neither  toob  nor  materials,  nor,  if  these  had  been  at 
hand,  atrenj^  to  use  them.  The  sea  ran  high,  and  the  Ame- 
rican captain  durat  not  risk  hia  boat«  He  reluctantly  bore 
up,  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  It  ia  singular,  dlut  not  onlv 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  saved,  but  Uiat  the  wreck  itaeu 
ahould  afterwards  have  been  navigated  into  port.  Lord  Napier, 
in  the  Diamond  frigat^  fell  in  with  it  in  the  following  summer ; 
and,  aa  the  nature  of  hia  aervice  did  not  allow  him  time  enough 
to  tow  it  into  port,  he  |>nt  on  board  a  snflScient  number  of 
hands,  volunteera,  to  pilot  the  ship  into  the  Azores,  where 
abe  waa  ao  far  refittea  aa  to  roach  England  in  aafety  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  cargo. 

The  Blonde  anchored  at  Spithead,  March  16th,  1826. 

The  platea  are  pleaaiog,  but,  assuredly,  do  not  exhibit  the 
moat  iatereating  or  characteriatic  scenery  of  the  Sandwich 
lalanda.  They  are  merely  aqoatinted.  The  view  of  the  great 
araler,  Kairanea,  ia  a  decided  fiulure,  although  the  drawing 
hu  evidently  been  made  by  a  practieed  huid.    It  conveys  no 
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adequate  idea  of  the  magDitude,  and.  still  less  of  the  d^ptfa*  of 
that  tremendous  chasm.  The  delineation  of  such  a  scene  re* 
quires  the  greatest  skill  and  knowledge  both  of  effect  and   of 

Eerspective,  a  combination  of  eye  and  science  that  is  far 
eyond  the  range  of  a  common- place  artist*  The  plan  (if  we 
may  so  term  it)  of  the  spot,  is  much  more  satisfactory.  The 
portraits  are  interesting,  and  have  been  carefully  engraved. 
We  were  disappointed  at  not  finding  an  accurate  chart  of  the 
Islands :'  its  place  is  ill  supplied  by  a  meagre  sketch,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  *  track  of  H.  M.  S.  Blonde.*  An  appendix 
contains  a  few  papers  on  scientific  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 


T 


Art.  II.    Declaration  contre  ^Intolerance  du  Canton  de  Vaud,    Par 
M.  Gardes,  Pasteur  d  Nismes.    pp.  8.  8vo.  Paris,  1826. 

i^HE  country  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland  is  about  the  size  of  the 
county  of  Essex  :  its  population  is  estimated  at  a  little 
more  than  142,000.    It  had  been,  ifor  almost  three  centuries, 
dependent  upon  the  Canton  of  Berne  ;  but  the  changes  con- 
sequent upon  the  French  Revolution  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
separate  Canton ;  being  now,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, an  independent  republic,  while,  for  all  objects  of 
alliance  and  defence,  it  is  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  Confede- 
ration.   The  seat  of  government  is  Lausanne,  and  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  an  aristoeratical  Council  of  State.    The 
people  have  long  borne  the  character  of  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral ;  but  recent  events  have  forcibly  and  painfully  proved  that 
they  do  not  possess  a  government  worthy  of  them.    Its  eccle- 
siastical estaolishment  is  Protestanft  and   Presbyterian,  nomi- 
nally Calvinistic.    The  Reformation  was  introduced  in  1536, 
by  Viret  and  his  coadjutors,  Farel  and  Le  Comte.    When  the 
destructive  agitations  of  the  two  communions,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  subsided,  the  lamentable  result  was  a  system  of 
mutual  intolerance,  as  to  religion,  between  the  Cantons  which 
were  closely  joined  in  politiod  union,  but  which  could  not 
mutually  grant  and  accept  religious  freedom.    Some  of  these 
districts  remained  exclusively  and  intolerantly  Catholic ;  others 
became  exclusively  and  intolerantly  Protestant.    The  changes 
produced  by  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  effected  some 
relaxation  of  the  old  and  miserable  system.    That  this  altera- 
tion was  not,  however,  a  matter  of  principle,  but  of  narrow- 
minded  and  political  expediency,  is  too  evident  from  the  re- 
cent conduct  of  the  Lausanne  Council  towards  its  own  fellow- 
citizens  ;  conduct  better  befitting  the  days  of  HildeVrand  than 
the  age  of  liberty  and  reason* 
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One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Reformation  in  thia  part  of 
Switzerland  was  the  establishment  of  an  academy  and  an  en-* 
dowed  college,  which  have  flourished  to  this  day ;  and  which, 
in  regard  of  the  number  of  .professorships,  the  eminence  of 
those  who  have  filled  them,  and  the  resort  of  students  to  the 
theological,  scientific,  and  literary  advantages  there  enjoyed, 
might  with  great  justice  have  claimed  the  name  and  privileg^e» 
of  a  University. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent  where  Protestantism 
was  erected  into  the  State  religion,  it  has  run  the  unhappy  de- 
scent of  exclusiveness;  formalism,  lukewarmness,  indifference, 
and  then  a  silent  abandonment  of  evangelical  doctrine.  The 
Pays  de  Vaud  did  not  form  an  exception  to  this  course  of  de- 

gradation.  Mr.  Oibbon's  long  residence  at  Lausanne  enabled 
im  to  attest,  as  he  does  with  evident  delight,  the  apparent 
extinction  of  '  Calvinistic  prejudices.'  Yet,  some  causes  re- 
mained, (we  fear  that  the  rivalry  of  Geneva  was  one  of  them,) 
which  produced  a  semblance  of  nearer  approach  to  evangelical 
principles  than  was  approved  in  some  other  places ;  and  thi» 
advantage  was  aided,  in  various  instances,  by  the  sincere 
faith  and  practieal  piety  of  individuals  in  private  and  in  public 
stations.  The  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Lausanoe* 
and  the  concomitant  exertions  to  revive  religion  l^  other  means*. 

five  a  strong  impulse  to  inquiry,  and  encouragement  to  prayer, 
hese  providential  events  were  followed  by  so  extensive  an 
excitement  of  religious  feeling,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  the  efiPect  of  a  most  remarkable  effusion 
of  Divine  influence.  *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Loud  is  not  straiten- 
ed ;  and  these  are  HIS  doings.^  These  heart-cheering  and 
truly  glorious  displays  of  Divine  grace*  have  occurred  witlun 
the  last  five  or  six  years ;  and  we  exult  in  the  information  that 
thev  are  still  continued* 

One  of  the  two  professors  of  divinity  in  tbe  academy  of 
Lausanne  had  particularly  directed  his  lectures  to  the  confir* 
mation  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  concerning  the  Deity, 
atonement,  and  grace  of  Christ.  The  effect  upoii  his  auditor 
was  great.  A  new  life  and  energy  appeared  among  the  students 
and  the  younger  ministers*  Evangelical  principles  were  not 
left  to  slumber  in  the  formalities  of  the  academic  hall,  but 
were  bronsht  forth  into  the  exemplification  of  experience  and 
aotiott.  The  Professor  became  alarmed.  He  seems  to  have 
thou^t  that  his  pupils  had  no  right  to  to  beyond  tbe  length 
of  his  cord  ;  and  (O  weakness  and  wi(£edness  of  the  human 
heart !)  he  became  a  chief  instrument  in  procuring  those  legis- 
lative enactments  which  have  brought  scandal  upon  his 
country.  *     ' 
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In  die  mean  time,  die  aimdbened  spirit  x>f  piety  operated,  m 
itaccoetomed  cbaracterietic^  end,  we  imgfat  ley,  eloioat  iam* 
table  eouFse.  The  Christiana  **  spake  often  one  to  anotlMr:* 
and,  in  several  towns  and  villages,  lield  meetinga  for  devotm 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptores.  Such  meetingSp  wiiiufsrij 
nsefiil  aa  they  are  when  jodicionaly  conducted,  are  oUiiuwi; 
liable  to  oiisnas,  and  to  Mcome  ensnaring  to  honesty  hat  iadar 
creet  peraons.  It  would  not  have  been  surprisang  if  aesi, 
miited  with  inexperience,  had  broken  out  into  aonae  imai 
dences,  which  might  have  furnished  occasion,  phraaiUe  tboatk 
unjustf  for  blame  and  reproach.  But  we  luive  good  neaaoo  nr 
believiDg  that  nodiing  of  that  kind  haa  occurred ;  and  thst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  aiost  exemplary  Christian  wiadom  haa  bees 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  time,  the  lengtlv  the  method, 
and  the  attendants  upon  those  services.  They  were  naaalij 
held  on  the  Sunday  evening ;  the  season  when  aocial  meeU 
ings  among  ail  dassea  have  been  lon^  the  general  rr*"— 
from  the  cnimt  of  the  politest  people  m  the  place,  in  whose 
party  the  cterEyman  was  often  found,  down  to  the  daaoe  oa 
the  ffreen,  and  the  noisy  vulsarity  of  the  public  hooae.  The 
wor&ies  of  the  latter  kind,  finding  out  a  few  of  dicir  wci^ 
hours  assembling  for  religious  purposes,  assailed  then  with 
hootiDg8.and  execrations,  and  soon  widi  formidable  iniaaile» 
and  personal  outraffe*  In  several  cases,  very  seriooa  corponi 
ia]uiy  was  inflicted.  The  magistracy  refused  protection  to  tfas 
aufferers ;  and,  both  by  thia  impunity  and  by  direct  inaligatioa* 
•the  lowest  of  the.  populace  were  encouraged  in  acta  of  vie- 
lence,  which  approached,  at.  least,  to  ^^rrendiarism  and 
der. 

The  case  of  M.  Chavannes,  a  snflfraeaa  deigyman  (Iha 
as  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England)  of  Aubonne, 
taken  as  a  specimen.  The  meetings  began  by  a  snsail 
of  petaona  rsquestine  to  be  allowed  to  attend  his  faaSy  wor- 
ship, on  the  Lord's  dsy  evening.  Others  aaked  the  aaaaa  pri- 
vilm ;  and  gradually,  the  nnadier  incieaaed  to  fiwty  or  ifty. 
«  When  I  saw,*  aaya  he, 

*  the  meeting  become  so  aoroeroust  and  Hbdy  tobe  sdH 

feared  lest,  along  with  the  chief  motive  whi^  brought 

dsnu  to  my  house,  some  sftifioe  of  Satan  BH^ht  ^ide  ii 

and  destroy  the  benefitoT  those  instructioBs  fiom  the  word  oC  Gsd 

which  I  gave  them  I  lest  they  should  tske  up  a  high  opiaion  of  ihcn- 

sahres ;  lest  they  should  indalge  an  elevation  of  prias  above  aihan 

who  would  not  or  oouM  not  |iartake  of  the  instmctioaa  whadi  they 

raeeived ;  and  lest»  because,  ia  coming  and  letomiBg,  tliay  had  is 

eadore  ridicule,   outn^ge.  thrests,  and  sooietimes  actual 

from  a  great  number  of  scofirn  who  gathered  on  the  n 
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i^h^uH  BMJit  •  rigtrt^oqiocii  and  inertl  of  all  thisb    Iimd  taitea^ 

(thai  ihtf  ought  nol  to  ihi^k  UtemselTei  more  worthy  ihao  others } 

that,  on  the  contrary,  I  hoped  they  bad  heen  brought  to  my  honao 

only  by  a  real  feeling  of  their  tint  and  their  tpiritoal  neceatitiei ;  that 

'  the  Lord  calls  to  himself  only  those  who  are  kboaria^  and  heaWlv 

laden  under  the  sighs  and  weight  of  their  transgressions ;  that,  if 

they  began  to  think  highly  of  themselves  and  ndoe  tbemsdTes  vpon 

^any  thing  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  did  not  efon  comprehend  the 

[  merdfy  inTitatioos  of  the  gospel,  stiU  less  oonply  with  them ;  that 

!  •  God  resists  the  piw«d,  hot  sives  moe  to  the  humble  ;*  that  it  b  not 

,  the  riflhtoous,  or  those  who  think  uemsdvessuch*  whom  Jesus  came 

,  to  seek  and  sate,  but  those  who  feel  themselTOs  to  be  sinners,  eoi^ 

demned  and  accursed  by  the  law  of  God*  and  thus  in  theaMdTes 

entirely  lost  before  him ;  that  it  was  their  duty  to  abstain  irom  any 

condemnalory  judgment  of  those  unhappy  oersoos  who  oppose  the 

truth  end  such  as  receive  it ;  and  that,  on  toe  contrary,  they  should 

'  only  pity  such  peieoas,  love  them,  blem  thero,  do  them  good,  and 

Fray  for  them,  according  to  our  Saviour's  direction  to  his  disciples, 
was  afraid  also,  lest  any  of  them  should  be  induced  to  neglect  the 
public  worship  in  the  churches ;  lest,  throwh  indolence  or  prefe* 
reoce  for  the  novdty,  they  should  disregard  the  instructions  given 

I  them  in  the  public  services  of  the  day^  and  reserve  themselves  for 
those  of  the  evening*  I  informed  them  that»  if  they  had  a  sincere 
zeal  for  God  sod  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  the  eftct  would  be 
quite  otherwise^  and  that  they  would  seek  with  avidity  all  opportu* 
ntties  of  obtaining  edification.  I  further  exhortod  thero,  if  even  they 
did  not  always  find  in  the  churches  the  benefit  which  they  might  have 
wished,  to  pray  and  wait  for  better  times,  snd  so  to  conduct  them- 

,  selves  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any,  to  the  Jew  or  to  the  Gredc,  or  to 
the  church  of  God ;  that  the  gospel  might  at  last  be  preach^  in  the 
churches  more  generally  than  it  is  at  present ;  that  we  had  still  the 
Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  evangelical  books,  the  puUio 
documents  of  the  doctrines  of  our  national  oiurdi;  that  the  br^d 
and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  consecrated  by  the  word  of  God 
which  the  minister  recites ;  and  that  we  ought  thus  to  maintain  com* 
BiuaM>n  with  the  institutwns  of  our  church,  as  they  had  been  establish- 
ed  by  our  ancestors  and  blessed  to  them,  however  much  we  deplore 
iu  subsequent  revolt ;  and  that,  in  the  event,  it  may  please  the  God 
of  all  mercy  to  restore  life  to  the  fallen  frame. 

<  But  prejudice  and  irritation  kept  jiaoe  with  the  increase  of  our 
■ambers.  This  was  soon  openly  manifested  by  ralumn  was,  insolting; 
and  even  murderous  lan^oage,  and  by  blaspbemoos  outcries  ^gaiasC 
the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed  oar  Savioar.  There  was  scarcely 
any  statement  too  absurd,  in  the  invention  and  circulation  of  which  a 
malignant  delight  was  not  taken  s  soch,  for  instance*  as  these  i 
•«  That  we  supposed  the  Father  now  become  too  old,  and  that  there- 
fore we  spake  only  about  the  Son ;  that  we  were  returning  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  that  we  had  political  views,  and  maintained 
secret  relations  with  certain  foreign  powers^  in  order  to  betray  our 
oottotry  to  them;  that  I  distribotod  monctyamoog  those  who  resorted 
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to  me ;  that  we  were  silly  people  indeed,  to  spend  our 
paios  in  searching  into  religious  matters  ;  aooie  even  nuuiM 
there  is  no  Christy  no  resurrection ;  that  all  the  Mimiers 
killed,**  &c.  fcc.  Those  who  thought  themselves  the 
affirmed  (hat  three  classes  only  of  people  could  attend  mj  mco- 
ihgs ;  notorious  criminaisy  seeking  relief  from  the  terrors  of  tWr 
guilt;  or  weak-headed  fanatics,  ready  to  embrace  any  new  Dockrr 
or  interested  persons,  expecting  to  make  pecuniary  advaatapt 
These  and  many  such  reports  were  circulated  among  all  daaaei  r 
aocietv ;  while  none  of  their  authors  and  propagators  ever  took  tb 
trouble  of  coromg  s  single  time  to  my  roeetmgs,  to  see  wMi  tk? 
own  eyes,  and  h^r  with  their  own  ears,  thoa^  it  was  wdl  kat^ 
that  my  doavs  ware  open  to  all  comers.^  Rmii  des  FasSfy  &&  pw 
Mons.  J*D.  A.  ChmanMs.   Geneva9  1829.  pp.  9«>1S. 


But  it  was  not  by  turbulence  and  outrage  alone»  tli&t 
peaceable  means  of  religious  edification  were  aaaailed.  M 
Curtat,  a  clergyman  of  great  influence  at  LausaDiie.  cim- 
ated  a  letter  containing  most  pious  and  Christian  arguaiesa 
against  the  novel  practice.  Ot  these,  one  was»  that  it  Tiolatf: 
the  law  of  evangdical  charity,— that  it  was  inconstatent  w:ti: 
love  to  the  brethren ; — aECAUSE  it  in^Ued  a  censure  apo: 
those  numerous  and  respectable  pastors  and  suSragaos  wb-. 
were  in  the  kind  and  condescending  practice  of  apeodin^  th? 
Sunday  evening  in  pleasant  card-parties  with  fbe  genteel  nm.- 
liea  of  their  parishioners. 

We  know  not  whether  M.  Curtat  and  bis  party  distmated  th* 
efficacy  of  their  logic,  but  they  delayed  not  to  seek  aootlKi 
kind  of  strength,  and  this  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining. 
On  Jan.  16,  1824;  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Canton  of  Vau^, 
published  an  Edict  {Arriti)^  which,  after  a  preamble  reinark- 
able  for  absurdity  and  falsehood,  prohibits  ail  assemblies  fct 
religious  worship,  excepting  those  of  the  National  Cborc^* 
under  severe  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  This  w^ 
accompanied  by  a  long  Circular  Letter  to  the  Justices  of  th« 
Peace  and  the  municipalities  of  the  Canton,  detailing  allega- 
tions of  complaint,  and  urging  a  strict  execntioB  of  the  Edict. 
In  this  production,  the  Council  gravely  asserts,  that  it '  has  ooc 

*  in  view  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  ftioate  opimosss  on  re- 
'  ligious  subjects,  or  to  restrsun  the  liberty  of  iiomgki ;  bat 

*  that  its  onff  object  is  to  maintain  order,  public  quiet,  and 

*  religious  peace/  The  free  and  happy  Vaudois  may  iku^  it 
seems,  and  enioy  their  thoughts;  so  prodigious  is  the  libeiabtj 
of  their  republican  senators  !  Thev  haTe  only  to  g^ve  tipnhc 
trivial  Appendages  of  speakinz  and  acting  as  their  thoaghu 
may  dictate.  This  wise  and  learned  Council  further  pruleOs 
that  it  did  not  design,  '  by  any  means,  to  barasa  toe  coin 
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'•Rciencei*  or  the  reliffious  opinions  of  any  penon,  or-  to  enter 

*  into  any  theological  diacussions  i*  and  yet,  it  charges  the 
M6mlp%  (adopting  the  ddnmnious  by-word  which  denotee 
hfpociriie$)  witk  teaching  and  preaching  doctrines  which  are 
describe  as  destroyine  the  morality  of  actions,  and  subvert- 
ing social  order  ;^  with  having  actnauy  '  set  up«  in  some  places* 
'  poUic  and  regular  worship  {un  vhitabU  ante  public  ^  Tegu^ 

*  liir) ;'  and,  in  fine*  '  seeking  to  make  proselytes/ 

Another  Edict,  not  less  admirable  as  an  emanatiaa  of  wis*  . 
dom  sud  a  specimen  of  legislation,  was  issued  on  the  20th  of 
•May  following*  It  explains  and  applies  the  former,  so  that 
the  prohibition  shall  include,  as  an  imlawful  assembly,  evea 
the  daily  domestic  worship,  if  any  person  not  belonging  to  the 
family  be  present ;  it  points  the  sword  of  law  more  directly 
against  what  it  calls  *  acts  of  proselytism  or  seduction  ;*  and 
it  specifies  the  penalties  to  be — *  a  fine  not  exceeding  600 

*  francs  (£26), — prohibition  from  a  particular  commune, — con* 
^  finement  within  the  boundaries  of  a  commune  for  a  period 
'  not  exceeding  one  year, — imprisonment  with  due  discipline 
'  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year, — or  banishment  from  the 
'  Canton  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years/ 

Our  readers  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
the  doctrines  which  aroused  the  horror  of  the  Landamman  and 
the  Council  of  State,  were  no  other  than  those  of  the  very 
Confession  of  Faith  which,  since  1666,  has  been  the  legal 
formulary  of  their  own  National  Church.  We  have  before  us 
an  Address,  which  we  wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  in-> 
aert  at  length,  to  those  '  Most  Honourable  Gentlemen,'  from 
three  of  the  Minister^  who  were  shortly  afterwards  prosecuted 
and  banished.  It  was  presented  only  two  or  three  days  before 
the  issuing  of  the  first  Edict  just  mentioned.  We  can  extract 
but  a  paragraph  or  two. 

<  Our  fiithers  having  been  brought  to  a  true  knowlec^  of  the  got- . 
pel  and  faith  in  itt  deemed  it  their  duly,  both  for  the  mfohnation  of 
the  other  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe,  and  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  return  of  false  doctrines  amonff  themselves,  to  draw  up 
declarations  of  their  belief.  The  Hdvetic  Confession  of  Faith  wss 
then  published,  and  was  approved  by  the  Churches  of  Franoot  Eng. 
land,  Holland,  Poland,  Scotland,  Hungaryt  and  Germany.  That 
Confession  remains  in  the  midst  of  us,  an  inestimable  monument  of 
the  true  and  solid  piety  of  our  ancesttMri  in  general*  and  particularly 
of  their  spiritual  guides ;  of  their  undisgiiised  and  sincere  adoration 
of  God,  the  Father,  the  8on,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  of  their  sub- 
mission to  his  word,  Happv  should  we  be.  It  we  could  say  that  this 
is  the  expression  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  pastors  and  people 
in  our  days.    But,  on  the  cootrsry,  by  little  and  little,  we  have 
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entirely  departed  from  the  gospel.  Our  confesnon  of  fitiih^  the  plal* 
and  faithful  exposition  of  truths  which  bring  Miration  to  every  «k 
who  belieTethy  m  presenred  in  form,  but  set  aside  in  fubstaoee.  Ov 
liturgies  and  catechisms  hare  been  changed,  and  bare  beo 
more  respects  than  one,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  suid 
discipline  has  been  completely  anotliiiated. 

*  Moreover,  since  the  £cernal  God  has  vonchaafed  to  inmrt 
to  our  country  the  spiritual  blessings  which  in  former  timea  W  p 
out  on  our  fathers,  and  which  he  is  now  dispenfinff  to  ahmot  ail  i^ 
nations  of  tlie  world;  since  he  has  favoured  us  to  now  and  preatf 
the  gospel  of  truth,  and  thus  to  be  really  in  harmony  with  the  ooc- 
fession  of  faith  which  b  still  professed  to  t>e  that  of  the  Church  d 
our  Canton ;  we  have  been  looked  upon  by  almost  all  oar  coaotryiaa; 
both  clergy  and  people,  as  the  teachers  of  a  new  and  hitfaeito  m- 
known  doctrine ;  we  have  been  censured  and  reproached  in  n 
ways,  while  our  reasonable  remonstrances  have  been  refined  a 
Jng ;  we  and  our  brethren  have  been  made  the  objeda  of 
actual  injuries ;  we  are  denied  redress,  and  cast  oot  fioaa 


These  admirable  men  then  proceed  to  state  their  priaciplea  anc 
conduct,  in  their  way  of  preaching,  worship,  and  aiaciplhie,  aai 
in  their  unimpeachable  obedience  to  the  civil  laws  of  their  oonntTr. 
and  also  frankly,  but  most  respectfully,  to  avow,  that  Ihejr  cannot 
recede  from  the  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  their  conacientiou 
convictions,  and  that  there  is  no  earthly  sacrifice  which  thej 
are  not  ready  to  make  in  order  to  the  peaceful  exerciae  of  this 
their  duty.    They  then  go  on  :— 


*  We  likewise  hope.  Most  Honourable  Sirs,  that  we  nay  call 
you,  our  beloved  Magistrates,  with  respectful  freedom  aad  ak 
esteem,  that,  to  us  and  our  brethren,  your  fellow^eitiaens  asd  da- 
ciples  of  Christ, — ^you  would  grant  the  same  toleration  and  Icgpl  pi»- 
tection  which  vou  do  to  the  memben  of  the  Church  of  P'^g^and  sac 
to  Roman  Catholics.* 

But  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  Lausanne  Council  are  boc 
penetrable  to  appeals  such  as  this.  Not  the  voice  of  reason, 
not  the  reclamations  of  their  own  public  interest,  no  feeling  ^ 
honour,  no  sense  of  shame,  could  deter  them  from  urging  their 
mad  course.  They  have  sent  into  banishment,  gentlemen  aiJ 
acholara,  ministers  of  the  first  order  for  tale&ta  and  chancttr. 
men  who  were  the  glory  of  their  land.  Other  peraona,  retained 
within  tlieir  Cauton,  they  have  endearoured  to  wear  oot  antk 
tinea  and  imprisonments,  haraMmenta  and  injoriea  of  vaiiosi 
kinds :  and  upon  many  familiea  in  the  lower  claaaea  of  aocierr* 
who  are  the  most  easily  made  to  aoffer,  and  have  the  least  po«tf 
of  resistance  to  oppression,  they  have  inflicted  great  distiv^ 
The  obstinacy  of  infatuation  still  possesses  tbeae  wiae  and 
righteous  rulers.     The  cry  of  astonishment  and   indtgnatics 
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Bs  beeo  ottered  in  mm  from  other  parte  of  Switzerland,  from 
ranee,  Oermany,  and  Great  Britain.  They  still  maintain 
lemaelrea  in  the  same  position  of  public  hostility  to  reason 
nd  religion,  to  humanity  and  their  country's  welfare. 
The  case  of  M.  Henri  Juvet,  minister  at  L'Isle,  merits  par-» 
cnlar  atrention.  His  diliji^ence  and  usefulness,  his  piety  and 
umility,  his  mild  and  peaceable  character,  had  endeared  him 
1  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  his  flock.  But  he  was  one  of 
be  three  who  signed  the  declaration  of  dissent  above  men* 
ioned.  He  was  arrested,  not  in  a  c^uiel  manner  by  a  civil 
•fficer,  but  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  who  broke  in  the 
loors  of  the  bouse,  threatened  to  knock  out  his  brains  with 
be  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  led  him  through  the  streets, 
Lmidst  insults  and  injuries,  as  if  he  had  been  a  savage  deape« 
mdo,  of  whom  every  body  was  afraid.  He  was  not  detained 
n  a  decent  room,  as  is  usual  for  respectable  prisoners,  but 
brown  into  a  dungeon  with  an  iron  grated  opening  instead  of 
L  window,  without  a  bed, — a  blanket  sent  by  a  friend  was  not 
illowed  to  be  given  him,— in  severely  cold  weather,— and  when 
He  was  known  to  be  in  very  feeble  health  and  of  a  consumptive 
tendency.  While  a  fDrious  mob.  raised  for  the  occasion,  were 
lavishing  opprobrious  words  on  the  patient  sufferer,  a  magis- 
trate cried  out,  *  Give  him  more  of  it ;  we  have  borne  too 
*  long ;  we  must  give  them  up  to  the  populace,  and  have  them 
'  all  exterminated.** 

This  young  clergyman  was  condemned  to  three  years*  ba- 
nishment*   His  health  had  suffered  dreadfully ;  and  he  there- 
fore removed,  with  his  afflcted  wife  and  two  children,  (for  a 
third  just  looked  on  life  in  the  depth  of  its  parents'  sorrows, 
and  passed  on  to  the  tomb,)  to  almost  the  nearest  resting- 
place,  barely  within  the  French  frontier,  Femey,  the  celebrat^ 
residence  of  Voltaire.    As  the  last  hope  for  recovery  from  his 
illness,  his  physician  directed  him  to  the  South  of  France. 
With  difBcukyhe  made  the  journey  to  Nismes;— Nismbs. 
eleven  years  ago  the.  seat  of  the  well-known  persecutions. 
There,  the  Protestant  pastors  received   him   with   brotherly 
love.    Ue  languished  a  few  weeks,  enjoying  the  kindest  at* 
tentions  from  those  respectable  metn,  among  whom  M.  Gardes 
^as  especially  beneBcent  and  active*    M.  Juvet*s  last  days 
were  a  lesson  of  Christian  holiness  and  joy*    Prom  many  of 
his  expressions  preserved  by  M*  Gardes,  we  select  a  few.    M. 
G.  turned  the  converaation  to  his  persecutors,  but  tlie  dying 


*  We  have  derived  these  psrticulars  from  a  periodical  work  pub* 
lishea  St  Fari^  ilie  Arckivu  du  CknUmmisme^  February,  1 S96. 
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saint  rejoined  :  '  Say  rather,  that  by  them  God  has  done  me 
<  mach  good.  I  have  forgotten  all.  I  love  them,  I  bless  them ; 
'  I  wish  I  could  tell  them  so,  and  give  them  proof  of  it.  When 
'  all  was  prosperous  with  me  in  the  midst  of  my  ministry,  I 
*■  preached  the  counsel  of  God  as  but  a  lukewarm  servant :  oiy 
'  devotedness  consisted  only  in  the  declaration  of  the  doctrine. 
'  I  did  not  then  sufficiently  feel,  that  there  are  two  kinds   of 

*  preaching,  our  own  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Withont 
f  the  latter,  the  former  can  hudly  force  a  tew  olossoms  which 

*  fall  off  fruitless.  How  gracious  to  me  is  my  Saviour  God  ! 
'  He  allows  me  indeed  no  more  to  preach  to  others,  but  he 

*  himself  preaches  to  me.    Death  is  a  comfort  to  me ;  it  is 

*  one  mercy  more.  Why  should  I  not  rejoice  ?  I  am  goins  to 
'  him  who  hath  so  loved  us,  and  who  has  come  to  us :  and  at 
'  this  very  moment,  be  is  certainly  not  far  from  us.  Real 
'  conversion  consists  not  in  names,  forms,  or  ceremonies.  A 
'  work  of  God,  it  is  quite  within ;  it  has  its  focus  in  the  heart ; 

*  there  alone  lies  the  true  unity,  the  true  communion  formed 

*  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Any  other  conversion  may  be  vaunted 
^  of  on  this  side  or  on  that,  but  it  is  nothing  in  God's  sight. 
'  A  covrardly  soldier  may  change  his  arms,  his  colours,  his 
'  captain,  bis  uniform,  bis  regiment ;  but  he  is  the  same  man 
f  still.  My  strength  sinks,  mjr  dislodging  draws  nigh ;  I  bow 
'  to  it  with  gratitude ;  but  I  wish  I  could  return  to  Femey. 
'  There  I  should  die  in  peace  :  but,  if  I  die  here,  what  wiU 
f  become  of  my  wife  ana  children  ?*•— His  last  words,  fixing 
bis  eyes  on  his  wife  and  on  his  friend,  were,  *  The  conflict  is 
'  ended :  we  shall  meet  again  :  farewell.' 

The  Protestants  of  Nismes  did  not  neglect  the  widow  and 
orphans,  and  they,  shortly  afterwards,  joined  M.  Gardes  in 
the  Protest  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
.  In  the  spring  of  1826,  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of  London 
held  a  public  meeting  on  this  melancholy  subjecti  to  express 
.their  abhorrence  of  the  persecution  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  persecuted.  Among  other  appropriate  Resolutions  which 
^ey  passed,  we  find  the  following : — 

*  That  it  is  with  astoniBhaent  and  sorrow  that  this  Body  has  re* 
'ceived,  from  different  and  credible  sources,  the  information,  that  in 
Switzerland,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  an  asyluoi  of  those  who 
"fled  from  persecution,  snd  particularly  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  under 
a  Protestant  Government  and  a  Presbyterian  Churdi,  a  severe  per- 
secution has  been  for  more  than  a  jewe-  exercised  upon  peaceable 
citizens,  of  spotless  moral  and  political  character,  for  no  all^^ 
crime,  but  the  fact  of  their  thinkmg  it  their  duty  to  dissent  from  the 
•Church  Establishment  of  that  country,  and  their  attempting  accord- 
ingly to  bold  asiembUes  fiir  reUgious  worship,  in  the  way  which  to 
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tfiem  appean  most  agreeable  to  the  H0I7  Seripturet»  and  moat  con- 
ducive to  their  own  moral  improTement.  This  penecutlon  has  con« 
aitted  in  the  dtsturiuiDce  of  religious  meetings,  in  affording  counte- 
nance to  attaultt  and  cruelties  inflicted  bjr  savage  mobs  upon  inno- 
cent indiriduals,  in  the  refusal  of  protection  from  such  injuries  when 
formal  application  has  been  made  to  the  magistraqr*  in  acts  of  the 
GoTommeni  denouncing  severe  penalties  upon  all  persons  who  ma/ 
hold  religious  assemblies^  however  small,  excepting  those  of  the 
Establish^  Communion,  and  in  the  infliction  of  those  penalties,  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  banishment,  upon  Ysrious  respectable  per- 
sons, among  whom  are  ministers  of  unquestioned  character  for  \)ietjr, 
learning,  and  usefulness^ 

*  That  we  invite  our  fellow-Christians,  and  especially  our  brethren 
in  the  holy  ministry,  of  every  denomination,  to  implore,  in  their 
private  and  public  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace,  the  bestow- 
ment  of  present  consolation  and  speedy  relief  upon  all  who,  for  con- 
acienoe  towards  God,  are  enduring  unmerited  sufferings,  from  cruel 
nocfcingsy  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  spoliation,  destitution,  and 
exile/ 

It  18  time  to  return  to  the  *'  Declaration''  of  M.  Gardes 
and  twenty-one  other  Paatora  of  Nismea  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, published  in  July,  1826.  A  few  paragraphs,  though 
broken  off  from  their  connexion^  will  convey  some  idea  of  its 
sentimenta  and  spirit*  We  wish  we  could  spare  room  for 
more. 

'  An  inexhaustible  variety  of  opinions  and  sentiments  divides  the 
Bsinds  and  hearts  of  men.  To  reauoe  them  all  to  unity,  is  above  hu- 
asao  power.  God  only,  were  it  his  will,  can  work  this  moral  mirade. 
All  toe  powera  on  earth  united  would  be  baffled  by  a  single  oprighl 
conscience.  Men  would  be  of  all  creatures  the  most  miseraole,  if 
they  could  not  live  in  peace  toffelber,  without  professing  the  same 
religious  opinions.  Not  that,  m  the  alBdrs  of  religion,  opinion  is  a 
thing  of  indifference  :  not  even  a  single  sentiment  is  so :  on  the  con- 
trary, every  thing  in  religion  Is  of  iSe  yrery  highest  importancot  fl>r 
every  thing  is  oonnecfesd  with  God,  the  S00I9  and  etemiu.  But  it  is 
precisely  &f  this  very  reason,  that  all  violence  should  be  forbidden^-^ 
The  duty  of  a  legidator  is  not  to  ask«  Where  are  errors  i  Where  are 
achisanr  He  is  to  look  Ibr  principlea  common  to  all  parties,  and 
irilich  all  have  an  equal  interest  in  admitting,  and  an  inoontestihie 
ri|(ht  to  require*  Eveiy  person's  duty  is  to  serve  God  according  to 
his  conscience :  and  that  which  is  a  aSa^^»  beoomes,  by  thai  very  oii^ 
oomstance,  a  right  dependent  upon  no  ooe»  and  which  no  one  caa 
hiwfttUy  eiUier  usurp  or  surrender.  If  this  correlative  duty  and  r|ghs 
be  not  mamtamed,  religion,  morality,  and  the  dearest  interests  of 
aedety  are  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Not  only  are  liber^  and  conviction 
thus  destroyed,  bat  Aypocnsy  is  introdnoed,  and  soon  infidelity.  To 
serve  God  according  to  a  man'a  own  eonactence,  and  even  to  change 
Us  ffeligioas  denonuation,  is  the  first  right  m  a  firee  couatry,  and  the 
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first  duty  of  eveiy  man  who  is  conTinoed  bv  the  word  of  God.    Equa^ 
lity  in  the  eye  of  the  ktWf  is  a  generally  admitted  principle.    Of  this 
it  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  no  invasion  should  be  made  upon 
this  eouality,  in  consequence  of  any  men*s  opinions*  whether  the 
governing  or  the  governed.     Another  truth,  which  all  experience 
proclaims^  is,  that,  \?  religious  intolerance  is  invariably  mischievous  and 
every  where  decried,  (^vil  intolerance,  a  practice  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  principle,  is  a  thousand  times  more  unjust,  more  cruel,  and 
more  destructive  of  every  thing  that  is  good.    The  law  should  punish 
crime*  disiurbance»  sedition :  but  error,  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be» 
(can  ttevex  come  into  the  domain  of  the  law.— What !  a  Protestant  go- 
Vernment,  while  it  grants,  and  that  most  properly,  toleration  to  Catho* 
lies  and  Jews,  refuses  it  to  fellow-Protestants.     By  the  grossest  self^ 
contradiction,  it  allows  a  general  toleration,  but  denies  private  and 
domestic  toleration :  for  the  meetings  of  those  opprobriously  called 
MSmierSf  against  which  the  persecution  is  carried  on,  are  held,  not 
in  the  churches^  not  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  peace* 
able  and  estimable  citizens.    What !  driuking  meeungs  and  meetings 
for  play  may  be  held  openly  ,  but  one  sort  only  of  meeting  shall  not 
be  suffered,  as  being  the  most  dangerous  of  all.     Of  what  description^ 
then,  is  this  intolerable  meeting  f     It  is  one  for  the  reading  of  the 
Bible f  and  for  prayer  even  for  those  who  would  prevent  it  from  being 
read.— This  is  then  the  excepted  cose,  in  iihich  all  the  insults  of  the 
tnob  must  be  permitted :  this  is  the  case  which  is  to  require  that  a 
police-officer  sliould  by  night  violate  the  citizen's  domestic  asylum;-* 
extemporaneous  divine  (Iheologicn  improvise  J ,  to  him  it  belongs  to  de- 
cide upon  religious  doctrines  !     But  all  his  learniog  consists,  not  io 
knowing  anv  of  those  doctrines,  neither  the  law  nor  the  edict  desig- 
nate a  single  one,  but  ia  being  able  to  vociferate  the  maddening 
words.  These  are  MSmiers  /—Woe  to  that  people  whose  mind  does 
not  revolt  at  iniquitous  laws !    Woe,  greater  still,  if  they  obtain  the 
general  approbation  !     Pity  on  those  governments  which  cannot,  or 
«rill  not,  restrain  the  furious  passions  of  a  mob !     Always  and  every 
where,  violent  measures  double  the  moral  strength  of  the  persecuted. 
Their  wrongs  plead  eloquently  for  them ;   their  calamities  conciliate 
all  hearts,  and  soften  even  those  of  their  enemies.— Let  religious  seal 
luefct  religious  seal  [in  the  field  of  fair  and  candid  argument]  i  iet 
uotions  meet  notions,  let  belief  meet  belief;  or  rather^  let  mutual 
charity  every  where  establish  a  healing  union.    Let  those  who  would 
separate  and  those  who  persecute*  tbmk  of  the  triumph  with  which 
they  are  feasting  infidels  and  intolerant  men  of  other  communionsu 
Let  them  reflect  that,  though  they  now  are  blaming  each  other,  soon 
God  in  his  mercy  may  touch  both  their  hearts  In  a  very  different  and 
•  very  happy  manner.    L.et  them  think  less  of  discussing  their  dis* 
agreements,  than  of  shewing  the  faith  that  works  in  the  heart  and  in 
all  the  conduct.    Let  their  religion  appear  in  something  more  than 
words  and  writings.    Let  (hem  not  say  to  real  religion  herself  aa 
they  drive  her  from  their  bearu,  like  the  Athenian  to  Aristldes,  *  I 
exile  thee,  because  thou  art  just;'  or,  like  Ahab  to  the  prophet, 
p  I  bate  thee,  because  thou  prpphesiest  only  eyil  of  mip.'    It  is  b/ 
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B«t«r  deviating  from  ibe  gospel  doctrioet  of  the  primitive  church,  it 
it  by  reviving  m  our  hearts  tne  fervour  of  the  first  believerSt  it  is  by 
earliest  prayer  that  God  would  bless  all  our  labours,  and  grant  us  the 
aaocttfyinff  faith  of  the  apostles,  that,  by  his  grace,  we  shall  unite  ail 
minds  and  all  hearts.  Let  os  *  strive  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  by  the  bond  of  peace :'  and,  if  thb  unity  be  yet  unattainable^ 
etill  let  peace,  let  love  continue,  for  <  love  never  fatleth  V  ' 

When  we  read  auch  aentimenla  as  these  from  French  hearts 
and  French  pens,  we  no  longer  wonder  (if  we  ever  could  have 
wondered)  at  the  eiforta  of  Jesuitry  and  its  royal  puppet  to 
carry  the  infamous  law  against  the  press,  for  which  tney  are 
now  convulsing  their  country. 

A  few  months  aeo,  eleven  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Lausanne  Council  of  State,  by  as  many  distinct  bodies  of 
'  Evangelical  Reformed  Christians*  separating  from  the  Na- 
tional Church,  praying  for  religious  liberty,  or  at  least  for  tole- 
ration, and  inviting  the  Government  to  inspect  their  meetings 
by  the  police,  if  it  thought  proper,  and  even  to  fix  the  places 
and  hours  of  their  public  woranip.  One  of  these  interesting 
papers  is  before  us.    We  give  a  lew  words  from  it* 

*  The  undersigned  ■  &c  — —  have  separated  from  the  National 
Church  of  this  Canton,  and  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Church 
according  to  Scriptural  order,  as  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  under  which  discipline  ibey  desire  to  live  and  die.  They 
cannot  live  without  social  worsoip  ;  and  they  regard  it  as  their  duty, 
and  a  part  of  the  submission  which  the  Bible  reouires  to  the  higher 
powers,  most  earnestly  to  beseech  your  fatherly  benevolence  to  srant 
them  what  you  refuse  not  to  Roman  Catholics,  nor  to  English  Epis- 
copalians, nor  to  Jews,  nor  to  various  other  communities ;  and  wnat 
consequently  they  would  have  no  need  to  ask,  if,  instesd  of  attaching 
themselves  as  they  do  to  the  faith  of  their  fsthen  the  Reformers, 
they  had  taken  a  course  the  very  reverse,  and  had  joined  the  Roman 


Honour  and  admiration  to  the  judicious  heads  and  tender 
bearta  which  dictated  the  answer  to  this  petition  !— '  The  re« 
'  Quest  of  the  petitioners,  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  May 
'  20,  1824,  cannoi  be  taken  into  contideratwn.* 

On  September  21,  another  Memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Government,  signed  bv  M.  Aognatus^  Rochat,  authorised  by 

ofthf 


Ibe  written  request  of  the  Dissenting  Churches  throughout  the 
Canton.  In  selecting  this  eentleman  for  the  delicate  and  im- 
portant c<mimi88ion,  the  fiiaaenters  ahewed  their  Christian 
wiadom;  for,  if  learning,  talents,  piety,  and  weight  of  cha- 
racter had  been  recoipmendationa  to  the  attention  of '  Mes- 
'  aieara  the  ^-•■Hfff*"^**  and  the  BSembers  of  the  Council  (ft 
*  State,'  his  name  would  have  commanded  success.    Ue  waa 
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one  of  the  clergymen  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of 
revising  and  correcting  the  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
been  (with  sorrow  and  shame  we  reflect  upon  it !)  the  subject 
of  so  much  intemperate  and  tnil^  persecuting  abuse  in  oar 
own  country.*  Tne  object  of  this  address  was  to  repel  the 
charge,  which  had  been  industriously  propagated,  that  the? 
had  concealed  intentions*  that  they  were  disafiected  to  the 
state,  and  similar  absurd  calumnies.  We  cannot  refrain  fron 
citing  a  part  of  this  interesting  document. 

<  That  we  are  in  a  positioo  of  disobedience  to  the  lawt  which  hate 
been  enacted  against  our  religious  anembliety  is  only  becaosc  «« 
have  believed  t&t  we  ought  to  obey  God  raUier  than  men ;  and 
because,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  by  the  commands  of  hii 
word,  to  render  uoto  Him  the  duties  of  social  wordiip.  But  vc 
have  not  acted  thus  from  any  motive  of  disaffection  to  ^ou ;  and  we 
have  mourned  over  the  situation  of  disobedience  to  which  you  have 
reduced  us.  We  declare  that*  if  we  should  be  still  unsuccessful  in 
obtainiog  from  jou  thst  toleratioa  which  we  shall  not  cease  to  re- 
quest, ourseotimentsof  respect  and  submission  to  you  would  be  in 
no  wise  diminished ;  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  exclude  from  oar 
Churches  any  person  who  was  known  to  us  as  opposing  directly  or 
indirectly  your  sdministration,  or  as  engaging  in  any  secret  potitical 
proceedings  against  the  established  order  of  things  in  our  Caatoo.— 
We  earnestly  reouest  (nota  demandant  kauiemenij  thst  you  would 
condescend  to  inform  us  of  the  grounds  of  the  reproecbes  Gharged 
upon  us  of  having  political  views :  and  we  are  rauly  to  bear  all  due 
punishment  if  we  do  not  justify  ourselves  in  the  most  trimnphsat 
manner^— -Such  is  our  object.  Most  Honourable  Sirs  :  we  know  no 
other  t  we  have  no  other.  That  we  continue  to  pursue  it,  notwith* 
standing  oppoutions  and  contradictions,  is  by  no  means  fhm  ob^ 
naqr  or  a  spirit  of  disafiection ;  but  because  a  Christian  is  not  at 
liberty  to  turn  out  of  the  psth  which  God  in  his  word  msrics  out,  and 
because  his  conmiands  must  be  fulfilled,  and  flilfilled  with  all  perseve* 
ranee,  without  permitting  any  human  consideration  or  snv  danger 
whatsoever  to  prevent  us.  We  trust  that  God  will  give  us  that  firm- 
ness which  he  requires  from  us ;  but,  at  the  sane  umot  Uist  be  wiH 
grsnt  us  grace  to  sulfer  with  meekness,  patience,  and  humility,  and 
above  all,  that  he  will  never  leave  us  to  be  wanting  in  the  respect 
which  we  owe  to  our  chril  superiors.  This  is  whst  we  earnestly  ptay 
that  he  would  work  in  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  the  sake  or  hv 
desr  Son  our  only  Lord  and  Savmur.— We  lequest  that  this  decla- 
ration may  be  made  as  pidilie  as  possible;  and  we  bopot  T' 
Honoured  Sirs,  that,  in  making  this  request,  we  prove  to  yon 
sinoerity.     Hypocrites,  or  men  who  have  secret  intentioosb 


«  See  the  Mfaintes  of  the  Committeo  of  the  British  and  Ft     _ 
Bible  Society  relating  to  the  Sditioa  of  the  Preach  Vksion«  etc.  ia 
I  .anssnne,  in  I82S.  page  S8. 
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not,  widi  their  Adl  dwre»  thus  Uj  ihaamUft^  opan  to  be  io  eedy 
anmasked  and  convicted  of  falsehood.* 

The  answer  to  this  honourable  appeal  was  the  following, 
dated  Oct.  5,  1826. 

*  The  Council  of  State,  bj  its  letter  received  thii  day»  desires  me 
to  let  you  know  that,  as  it  cannot  recognize  in  the  CantoD  the  per« 
eons  calling  thensselTes  a  Church  separate  from  the  National  Church, 
in  whose  name  you  ssgr  thai  you  act^  it  cannot  take  any  notice  of  the 
contents  of  your  petitkm.* 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  things  between  the  Lausanne 
Government  and  a  numerous  body  of  its  best  subjects. 

It  is  with  sincerest  joy  that  we  add,  from  very  recent  com* 
municatioos,    the  intelligence  that,   though  the  Government 
maintains  its  ridicolons  obstinacy,  it  has  at  last  found  itself 
unable    to  keep  up  respect  for  its  own,  lawa.    The  public 
•pirit  of  the  Canton  has,  of  late,  shewn  itself  so  favouraoly  oo 
behalf  of  the  patient  sufferers,  as  deserving  and  having  ''  a 
^  good  report  of  all  men  and  of  the  truth  itself/'  that  meetings 
Jor  worship  art  keld,  in  many  places,  without  molestation,  and 
without  subsequent  prosecution.     The  spirit  of  evangelical 
piety  has  most  deligntfuUy  displayed  itself  in  the  National 
Church,  as  well  as  among  the  Dissenters;  mutual  esteem  and 
affection  are  demonstrated  by  both  parties  towards  euih  other  | 
and  the  evidences  are  satisfactory  of  an  extended  awakening  to 
true  conversion  and  the  practice  of  sincere  religion.    At  th« 
same  time,  the  temporal  distress  of  many  excellent  persons  in 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  in  conseauence  of  fines,  expenses, 
deprivals,  and  injuries  of  various  kinds,  is  very  severe.    Some 
time  ago,  a  subscription  was  opened  in  London,  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  and  sympathy  to  the  exiled  ministers.    Whether 
the  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  it  have  been  suf- 
ficiently energetic,  we  presume  not  to  say  $  but  it  grates  very 
hardly  upon  our  firitisn  and  Christian  feelings  to  have  oh* 
served,  tnat  our  country,  so  exalted  in  religious  blessings,  baa 
not  raised  more,  on  an  occasion  so  touching  and  so  command* 
ing,  than  about  Two  Hunoubd  and  Fifty  Pounds;  and 
that  that  sum  was  principally  obtained  from  a  very  small  num« 
ber  of  munificent  individiuds.     Not    six    congregations  in 
Great  Britain  have  as  yet  taken  the  trouble  of  swung  a  small 
collection  for  such  an  object  !    "  O  tell  it  not  in  Oath  T 
Publish  it  not  in  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Rome  1 
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Edward  tnringy  Ac,  Ac* 

f  Continued  from  page  207. J 

1^^  VERY  book  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  admiUed, 
-^^  was  written  with  a  specific  intention,  and  for  an  express 
object, — which  related  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Church.     Nor  is  it  dif- 
ficult, in  general,  to  ascertain  what  that  primary  object  was. 
The  gospel  of  St.  John,  for  instance,  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  refuting  the  opinions    of 
Cerinthus  and  the  Gnostics ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  written  to  vindicate  the  universal  necessity  and  effici- 
ency of  the  Gospel  method  of  justification  through  faith.  Pro- 
phetic discoveries  were  in  like  manner  uniformly  vouchsafed 
for  a  specific  object.    This  has  been  shewn  in  the  instance  of 
our  Lord's  prediction  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Second  Epistle  to   the 
Thessalocians,  we   find   St.  Paul  introducing  tne    prophetic 
disclosure  he  was  commissioned    to  make  to  that  primitive 
Church,  with  a  caution  which  clearly  shews  for  what  purpose  it 
was  given.     It  appears  that  considerable   agitation  bad  been 
produced  among  tnem  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  *'  the  day 
of  Christ"  was  at  hand.     By  which,  it  is  evident,  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  could  not  be  intended;   for,   in  that  event,   the 
Christians  of  Macedonia  had  little  immediate  interest.    To 
counteract  a  notion  which  has  always  been  found  to  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  wherever  it  has  prevailed,  by  diverting  men*s 
minds  from  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties,  and  rendering 
them  the  easy  victims  of  delusion,  the  Apostle  informs  or  re- 
minds them,  that  the  predicted  apostacy  must  first  take  place,  to- 
gether with  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition ; 
an  event  remote  as  yet,  for  existing  circumstances  prevented 
the  development  of  the  mystery.    There  is  an  allusion  to  a 
previous  conversation  in  which  the  Apostle  had  adverted  to 
the  subject,  probably  at  greater  length ;  but,  from  the  indefi* 
niteness  of  the  phraseology,  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that 
the  precise  nature  of  the  events  predicted  was  lef^  in  salutary 
obscurity. 

When  we  open  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  we  find  the  same 
marks  of  a  specific  intention  in  relation  to  the  persons  to  whom 
its  series  of  predictions  was  addressed.    At  tnat  period,*  Je- 

•  About  A-D.  97*»  according  to  Lardner.  See  also  Woodbonie's 
Diss.  p.  34. 
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usalem  wi«  lyioff  in  ruios,  the  Jewish  polity  had  been  finally 
overthrown,  and  Lenser  Asia  was  filled  with  the  remnants  of  a 
lispersed  nation.     Within  a  circuit  of  less  than  four  hundred 
oiles.  were  seven  flourishing  Christian  churches,  which   had 
>een  planted  bv  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  forming,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  churches,^  the  centre  and  most  impor* 
ant  portion  of  the  Christian  community.    Su  John  himself, 
iccordiog  to  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  long  resided  at 
Ephesus,  if  he  did  not  close  his  days  there  ;  and  these  seven 
churches  had,  probably,  all  been  favoured  with  the  personal 
instruction  and  ministry  of  the   last  surviving  Apostle.     It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  to  these  churches  in  particular, 
the  Divine  communications  contained  in  this  book  should  have 
been  primarily  addressed.    But  there  were  other  reasons,  con* 
nected  with  the  "  tribulation"  under  which  they  were  at  that 
time  suffering,  and  the  further  trials  which  impended  over 
them,  on  account  of  which  St.  John  was  directed  to  shew  to 
them,  for  the  tonfirmation  of  their  faith,  the  things  which 
should  "  shortly  come  to  pass.*'    The  primary  design,  then,  of 
this  prophetical  book  was,  to  prepare  the  mmds  of  those  who 
lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  for  "  the 
hour  of  temptation'*  or  trial  that  was  at  hand,  for  events  which 
they  were  personally  to  witness ;  and  to  incite  them  to  watch- 
fulness, repentance,  zeal,  and  holy  perseverance  in  the  prospect 
of  such  calamities. 

Some  expositors,  with  little  propriety,  represent  the  pro* 
phetical  part  of  the  book  as  commencing  at  the  fourth  chapter. 
For  this  arbitrary  division,  there  is  no  foundation.  The  seve- 
ral messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  strictly  prophetical ; 
and  the  vision  which  commences  in  the  first  chapter,  is  still 
continued  in  the  fourth.  By  disconnecting  the  different  por* 
lions  of  the  Revelation,  not  only  is  its  primary  design  obscured, 
but  an  advantage  is  given  to  tnose  who  call  in  question  its  in- 
spired character.  Michaelis,  after  remarking,  that  the  Author 
of  the  Apocalypse  expressly  declares  that  it  contains  things 
that  must  shortly  come  to  pass,  thus  argues.  '  Consequently, 
'  either  a  great  part  of  them,  I  will  not  say  all,  must  have  been 
'  fulfilled,  or  the  Anther's  declaration,  that  they  should  shortly 

*  be  completed,  is  not  consistent  with  matter  of  fact.  It  is  true, 
'  that,  to  the  Almighty,  a  thousand  ^ears  are  as  one  day,  and 

*  one  day  as  a  thousand  years ;  but,  if  we  therefore  explain  the 
'  term  **  shortly**  as  denoting  a  period  longer  than  that  which 
'  has  elapsed  since  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written, 

•ColosssttdHieiapoliswerabodiin  the  neighboarfaood  of  La. 
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^  we  sacrifice  the  love  of  truth  to  the  support  of  a  piico»- 
'  ceived  opinion.    Besides,  in  reference  to  God's  eternity.  »oc 


thbk. 
Apocalypse  as  a  divine  work,  k 
^  must  confine  our  choice/  in  reference  to  the  time  at  whick  i 
was  written,  *  to  those  dates  which  precede  the  commencemer 
'  of  the  Jewish  war ;  for  thus  only  shall  we  be  enabled  to  shev 
« that  its  first  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  a  short  time.*  A.' 
external  evidence,  however,  is  against  the  suppNOstlioQ  whxk 
assigns  it  to  so  early  a  date  ;t  and  the  German  critics  who  ban 
attempted  to  point  out  the  accomplishment  of  the  predictiook 
in  the  Jewish  wars  and  the  times  preceding  Domitian,  have 
met  with  insuperable  difiiculties.    Indeed,  no  reason   can  be 

S'ven,  why  predictions  respecting  the  overthrow  of  Jemsaka 
ould  have  been  specifically  directed  to  the  Christians  ot 
Asia  Minor ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  tbe  suppo- 
sition advanced  by  Harenberg,  that  the  Seven  Churches  de- 
noted seven  synago^es  in  Jerusalem.  The  proper  answer  id 
the  objection  urged l>y  Michaelis,  would  be,  that  the  events  id 
which  the  members  of  the  Seven  Churches  were  immediateU 
interested,  did  shortly  come  to  pass  in  fulfilment  of  the  prr- 
dictions ; j:  which  events  were  the  commencement  of  the  senct 
more  obscurely  unfolded  in  the  subsequent  parts  x>f  the  pro- 
phecy, and  which,  from  their  very  nature,  could  not  be  cosi- 
pleted. shortly.  The  declaration  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  Revelation,  is  strictly  parallel  to  that  which  ve 
find  recorded  in  the  zxiv^  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, — that  the 
existing  generation  should  not  pass  away  before  the  predicdoos 
for  which  thej  were  instructed  to  prepare  should  be  fulfilled : 
at  the  same  time,  those  occurrences  were  introductoiy  of  t 
train  of  succeeding  events  extending  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  may,  we  thmk,  safely  be  assumed,  that  this  inspired 
book,  05  a  whole,  was  delivered  to  the  Asiatic  Christiaiis  at 
fraught  with  important  instruction  to  them^  in  tbe  first  ii**fcaiM>^ ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  book  of  Isaiah,  or  that  of  Eaekiel,* 
was,  as  a  whole,  committed  to  the  Jews  primarily  for  their  in- 
struction. And  it  seems  to  us,  that  by  ascertaining,  so  far  as 
practicable,   with  what  express    design  the  Revdation  was 

*  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  50S. 

f  See  Eclectic  Review^  vol.  ulli.  p.  SiS.  Art.  TlDoch  m  Ut 
Apocahpie* 

%  We  agree  with  Archdesoon  Woodhouse,  Ihst  Rev.  iL  lafbrthii 
reason  ctandt  refer  to  the  psfsteutiott  nader  Dioddlisn*  wUdk  M 
net  take  place  till  two  centuries  after  the  address  to  the  Si 
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▼ouehsafed,  as  it  reci^ards  those  to  whom  it  was  first  deliyered, 
iwe  shall  be  most  likely  to  arrive  at  right  views  both  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  Ilevelatioti,  and  ^  its  proper  use  to  oar^ 
•elves. 

With  respect  to  the  events  which  were  shortly  to  come  to 
pass,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  desigpA  of  the  prophetic 
iKfaming  was^  as  already  stated^  to    incite  them  to  prepare 
against  the  a|)proachins  trial.  And  .we  cannot  err  in  supposing* 
that   one  object  of  me    intimations  Touchsafed   respecting 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  succeeding  asesy  was  to  confirm 
their  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that  kingdom  which  can* 
not  be  shaken.     It  is  difficult  for  us,  perhaps,  adequatel]^  to 
mppreciatethe  consolatory  i^nd  beneficial  effect  of  such  inli* 
mations,  how  general  soever  and  obscure,  at  such  a  crisis.  To 
tfaem  more  especially,  the  revelation  must  have  been  of  inesti* 
mable  value.    The  glorious  vision  of  the  celestial  temple  with 
which  the  fourth  chapter  opens,  and  that  of  the  New  Jerusa* 
lem,  which  closes  the  whole,  were  wonderfully  adapted  to  ani^ 
mate  the  faith,  and  to  elevate  the  conceptions  of  believers,  upder 
their  tribulation,  by  affording  them  a  glimpse  of  the  things 
that  are  unseen,  and  of  the  "  far  more  exceeding  weight**  of 
future  glory  which  should  compensate  their  sufferings*    Those 
parts  of  the  Revelation  which  are  the  most  obscure  to  us,  the 
aymbolic  imagery  and  the  allegorical  allusions,  must  have  been 
to  them  the  most  intelligible  and  obvious ;  and  such  repre- 
sentations would  have,  to  their  minds»  a  force  and  beauty 
which  are  in    great  measure  lost  upon  an  English  reader. 
We  think  it  highly  probable  too,  that  they  would  be  less  liable 
to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic  language.    For  in- 
stance, we  cannot  imagine  that  the  word  living  creature  (2«oy) 
would  be  of  equivocal  import  to  the  Christians  of  those  times ; 
or  that,  as  to  the  events  symbolized  by  the  four  horses  in  chap* 
vi.,  they  would  be  so  far  in  doubt  as  to  be  unable  to  decide, 
whether,  by  the  last  three,  war,  famine  and  pestilence  were 
intended,  or  persecuting,  zeal,  sacerdotal  tyranny,  and  moral 
corruption.    There  are  obscurities  in  the  figurative  language  of 
prophecy,  which  the  fiilfilment  of  the  event  predicted  is  not 
adapted  to  remove!    Thus,  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes« 
'  tament,  which  we  know  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  general  import 
of  which  is  clearly  ascertained,  there  are  many  passa^(^  which 
baffle  the  Biblical  translator  and  critic,  owing  to  our  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  idiom  and  the  allusions  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  insmred  Writer.  '  Whatever  difficulty  there 
'  may  be  in  understanaing  prophecy  not  yet  fulfilled,*  remarks 
Mr.  Maitland,  '  I  believe  I  only  express  the  opinion  of  the 
*  Christian  world  in  general,  when  I  say,  that  we  are  warranted 
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r  to  hope  that  we  may  arrive  at  aome  tolerable  understand  rn^ 
*  of  those  predictions  which  have  long  been  accomplished/ 
And  he  cites  from  Mr.  Scott»  the  expression   of  an  optnionp 
that,  when  fulfilled,  the  prediction   which  is  now   dark,  will 
^  cease  to  be  obscure/    But  such  an  expectation  will  become 
unreasonable*  if  it  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  higher  degree    of 
satisfaction  on  this  point,  than  is  now  to  be  obtained  in   refer* 
ence  to  the  accomplished  predictions  of  the  Old  Testameot, 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  pro* 
phecies  were  originally  addressed,  were,  in  some  respects,  better 
able  than  ourselves  to  judge  of  the  general  import  of  the  pro* 
phetic  language.    Were  a  writer  in  our  own  day  to  predict, 
that  the  Crescent  should  be  trampled  upon  by  tiie  Bear»  or 
that  the  Harp  should  be  torn  from  the  Lion,  no  one  would  be 
at  any  loss  to  understand   his  meaning ;  but,  supposing  such 
events  to  have  taken  place,  the  time  might  come,  when  the 

f precise  meaning  of  such  phraseology  would  be  doubtful.  In 
ike  manner,  we  apprehend,  much  of  the  figurative  lan^aee 
of  prophecy,  which  has  become  equivocal,  was  originaliy 
elearly  understood  in  its  designed  import. 

To  advert  again  to  the  prediction  contained  in  2  Thes.  it... 
the  Apostle  says  :  '*  And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth/* 
But  what  they  knew,  is,  to  us,  matter  of  considerable  unoer* 
tainty.    Protestants  are,  indeed,  pretty  generally  agreed,  that 
the  Koman  empire  is  alluded  to ;  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  passage  by  Chrysostom,  but  Calvin  rejects  it  as  improbaole* 
Kefe,  then,  is  an  instance  of  a  prediction  which  has  not  ceased 
to  be  obscure,  but  has  become  obscure,  subsequently  to  its 
fulfilment.    Again,  in  the  xxiv*^  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  our 
Lord   declares,  that  "  where  the  carcase  is,   there    will  the 
eaeles  be  gathered  together.'*    The  expression  appears  from 
Job  xxxix.  30,  to  be  proverbial,  but  it  must  have  been  em* 
ployed  in  the  prediction  with  a  specific  reference ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  furce  and  bearing  of  the  declaration 
were  at  the  time  clearly  understood.    Yet,  let  any  one  turn 
over  the  pages  of  different  commentators,  and  they  will  see, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  figure  has  become  extremely  uncer- 
tain.   We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,"^  that  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Revelation  should  now  be  to  us  enigmatical^ 
and  that  a  difficulty  originating  in  this  circumstance,  should 
attend  the  interpretation  even  of  those  predictions  which  we 
know  to  have  been  accomplished. 

While,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  much  that 
is  now  obscure  in  the  Revelation,  was  originally  sufficiently 

Elain  and  uneauivocal,  because  the  figurative  language  would 
e  a  source  or  little  difficulty,  we  still  contend^  that  the  pre« 
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eiBe  nature  of  the  events  focetoU,  would  remain  in  designed 
concealment,  till  interpreted  by  the  event.  It  is  one  thing*  not 
to  understand  the  language  of  a  prediction,  in  which  case  it 
can  be  of  no  use  or  benefit  to  us ;  and  another  thing,  to  be 
unable  to  lifl  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  to  anticipate  what  the 
prediction  leaves  unexplained.  '  General  notions  and  as* 
'  surances/  as  Archdeacon  Woodhouse  remarks,  '  are  suf- 
'  ficient  to  support  our  faith,  if  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity/ 
And  such  general  assurances,  we  apprehend,  the  Christians  of 
the  second  century  would  be  at  no  loss  to  deduce  from  the 
Divine  communications  made  by  the  Beloved  Apostle.    The 

?eneral  subject  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  the  sufferings  of  the 
*hurch,  and  the  eventual  punishment  of  its  adversaries;  and 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  is  described  the  happy  kingdom  of  a 
thousand  years,  that  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  former  sorrows* 
It  is,  in  fact,  St.  Paurs  prophecy  delivered  to  the  Macedoniaa 
Christians,  writien  large  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asiatic  Chris-* 
tians.  The  general  argument  of  the  book  might  be  couched 
in  the  very  language  of  the  prediction  more  summarily  de^ 
livered  forty  years  before :— '  The  day  of  Christ  shall  not  come 
'  till  there  shall  have  taken  place  an  apostacy,  and  the  man  of 
'  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shaU 
'  consume  with  tne  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the 
'  brightness  of  liis  coming.*  As  our  Lord  appealed  to  the  Old 
Testament  predictions,  in  proof  that  all  that  had  taken  place 
concerning  himself  was  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
prophecy — "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
"  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?"--so,  of  the  prophecies  of  tne 
New  Testament,  a  similar  use  might  be  made,  to  confirm  the 
fuLth  of  believers  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  declension,  or  of 
fiery  persecution,  whether  from  Pagan  or  from  Papal  Rome-^ 
Ought  not  the  Church  to  have  suffered  th^e  things,  and 
through  such  tribulation  to  enter  into  glory?  How  obscurely 
soever  the  nature  and  origin  of  those  calamities  were  iotT^ 
mated,  enough  was  revealed  to  satisfy  the  believer,  that  their 
occurrence  was  not  at  variance  with  the  purpose  or  fidelity  of 
God,— that  Christ  had  not  abandoned  his  Church,  but  that  aU 
was  permitted  in  pursuance  of  the  determinate  counsel  of  Ood^ 
though  wrought  by  wicked  agency,— ^and  that  the  final  issue 
would  be  glorious. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  one  design  for  which 
the  Almightjr  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  his  Church 
prophetic  intimations  with  regard  to  the  undeveloped  schemes 
of  his  providence,  has  been,  to  correct  mistaken  notions, 
to  rectify  erroneous  anticipations  relating  to  the  present 
world,  to  repress  impatictocei  And  to  prevent  discouragement 
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under  apparently  adYerae  a^d  contrary  dispeOKitiam.     Tktt» 
the  .  promise    made  .  to  Abraham    wa^    accompanied     witk 
the  intimation^  that  its  fnlfiiment  woiud  not  take  place  for 
above  .400  years,   because    *'  the  iniquity  of  the   AmoritM 
**  was  not  yet  full/'    The  same  lesson,  we  have  aeen,   was 
conveyed .  by  Our  Lord's  prediction  in  the  xxiv^  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew*  and  by  St.  Paul's  second  epistle  to  Uie  Thrast 
lonians.    It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  was  one  oemub 
desiffn  for  which  the  Revelation  made  to  St.  John,  was  deliTared 
to  the  Seven  Churches.     Whether  they  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  scenic  representation*  or 
not,  they  must  have  understood,  that  a  long  course  of  events^ 
the  general  complexion  of  which  was  dark  and  awful,  had  to 
take  place; — that  the  warrior  on  the  fire- coloured  horse,  the 
more  mysterious  rider  of  the  black  horse,  and  the  ghastly 
spectre  on  the  '  livid«green'  horse,  who  closes  the  dread  pro- 
cession, must  all  pass ;  and  that  still  the  cries  of  the  martyrs 
would  continue  for  a  season  to  ascend  to  heaven,  "  How  long. 
O  Lord,  holy  and  true  Y*    *'  But  it  was  said  unto  them  that 
they  should  rest  yet  a  time,^  If  the  symbols  were  mysterious, 
the  lesson  was  plain.    Little  advantage  could  have  accrued  to 
the  Church    from  prophetical    speculations    concerning  the 
agencies  to  be  employed  in  bringing  about  these  eventa»  from 
curiously  prying  into  the  precise  duration  of  each  symbolic  pe- 
riod, or  from  attempts  to  scan  the  features  and  guess  the  names 
of  the  spectral  horsemen.    On  the  contrary,  such  a  misuse  of 
the  prophecy  would  have  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  practical  de- 
sign, and  to  render  uninstructive,  and  even  prejudicial^  the  dis- 
closures it  contains. 

And  in  point  of  fact,  no  sooner  did  this  spirit  of  unlicenaed 
curiosity  b^n  to  manifest  itself,  than  the  consequences  trere 
such  as  to  bring  the  inspired  book  itself  into  suspicion  ;  ao 
that  a  book  universally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  au- 
thentic in  the  second  century,  began  to  be  questioned  in  the 
third  ;  not  on  the  eround  of  any  deficiency  of  external  evi- 
dence, but  because  the  notions  of  tne  Millenarians,  professedly 
ftmnded  on  the  Apocalypse,  were  gross,  extra vagant»  and 
mischievous.  A  prophetic  mania,  a  sort  of  fifth-monarchy 
madness,  had  arisen  within  ihe  Church ;  and  at  Arsinoe  ia 
Egypt,  that  land  of  plagues  and  heresies,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millenium,  we  are  told,  had  gained  such  ground  among  the 
Christians  about  Uie  middle  of  the  third  century,  that  *it  ba- 
'  nished  from  their  thoughts  the  most  important  precepts  of 
'  their  religion..*  The  adversaries  of  these  MiUenanan  fanatid 
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trere  therefore  induoed*  for  reasons  which  Michaelis  allows  to 
be  weak,  to  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  Author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and^  in  defiance  of  all  probability  and  decency,  to  as- 
cribe it  to  Cerintbus.  Thus,  we  find,  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
times,  the  Book  of  Revelation  has  had  its  divine  character  im- 
pugned by  infidels,  and  doubted  by  the  pious,  owing  to  nothing 
«o  much  as  what  Luther  termed  the '  incoherent  stuff'  made 
out  of  their  own  brain  by  rash  and  fanatical  expositors,  from 
Papias  and  Nepos,  down  to  the  Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century* 

We  have'  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  specific  object  for 
which  the  prophetic  revelation  made  to  St.  John,  was  vouch- 
safed to  the  Church  ;  and  surely  it  must  be  admitted,  that» 
mysterious  as  are  its  contents,  it  was  eminently  adapted  to 
answer  the  ends  which  we  have  supposed  it  intended  to  sub- 
serve, and  that  those  ends  were  every  way  worthy  of  the  Divine 
wisdom.    But  we  by  no  means  imagine  these  to  be  the  only 
purpose  for  which  the  Revelation  was  given.    There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  instructive  in  its  being  the  last  oracle  of  Pro- 
phecy, the  last  Divine  communication  to  the  world,  and,  as 
such,  comprising  the  sequel  of  this  world's  sad  history.     Per- 
haps this  was  one  reason  why  the  Christians  of  Asia  were 
favoured  with  a  series  of  propnetic  disclosiires,  extending  so 
far  beyond  the  times  in  which  they  or  their  descendants  could 
be  interested ;  to  exclude  the  expectation  of  any  future  revela- 
tion, and  to  put  fL  definite  bound  to  hopes  relating  to  this  sublu- 
naryscene.  With  Uie  lifeof  St.  John,the  apostolic  age  was  about 
to  close ;  the  canon  of  Inspiration  was  now  to  be  completed 
for  ever ;  the  Churph  had  entered  on  the  "  last  time ;"  and 
henceforward,  the  only  great  event  to  be  looked  for  was,  that 
''  blessed  hope,*'  the  "  glorious  appearing**  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  *'  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.** 

This  standing  purpose,  the  Apocalypse  is  still  adapted  tv 
subserve.  'Bat  it  seems  to  us,  that  prophetical  speculations,, 
which  would  fix  the  attention  on  subordinate  and  preliminary 
events, — the  mere  machineiV,  rather  than  the  final  issue, — have 
a  very  opposite  tendency.  We  regard  it  as  altogether  a  misr 
taken  idea,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  intended  to  reveal  the  times 
and  seasons,  otherwise  than  negatively ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
general  intimation  of  the  events  before  which  Our  Lord's 
second  advent  should  not  take  place.  There  has  always  been 
a  very  prevalent  dispositigix.to  antedate  predicted  events,  and. 
to  raise  the  cry,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  which  has  given  occasion 
for  the  scoffs  of  infidels,  as  well  as^  troubled  the  minds  of 
the  weak.  At  the  darkest  period  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
this  qotiop  led  to  all  sorts  of  extravagaaiQet^   The  general 
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belief  wtiich  began  to  prevail  in  the  tenth  century,  that  tbe 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  Jerosalem  was  abont 
to  become  the  scene  of  the  final  judgement,  gave  rise  to  that 
pilgrimizing  mania  which  produced  the  Crusades.  Among 
the  armies  of  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Palestine,  were  kings, 
earls,  and  bishops,  with  grieat  numbers  of  women,  who  bad 
formed  the  resolution  to  die  there,  or  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  when* 
at  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  first  masses  of  Eu- 
ropean population  began  to  roll  towards  the  East,  all  classes 
Vfeie  infected  wiUi  the  madness ;  and  instances  are  mentioAed 
in  which  the  poor  rustic,  having  shod  his  oxen  like  horses, 
placed  his  whole  family  in  his  cart,  and  set  out  on  this  ex- 
pedition ;  '  when  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  tbe 

*  approach  to  any  large  town  or  castle,  inquiring  if  that  were 
'  Jerusalem.**  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age ;  and 
if  the  same  ignorance  does  not  now  exist,  similar  disordera 
might  be  expected  to  ensue  from  a  revival  of  either  the  Mil* 
lennial  fanaticism,  or  a  strong  impression  that  the  day  of  judge- 
ment is  at  hand.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  faith,  bat  Uie 
imajgination,  that  is  excited,  and  over-excited,  by  the  fond  or 
fearful  persuasion ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  real  obliga- 
tions and  immediate  duties  are  neglected  for  imaginary  ones. 
The  Scriptures  contain  numberless  exhortations  to  work  while 
it  is  day,  and  to  prepare  for  the  night  of  death,  but  rarely 
for  the  day  of  judgement,  although  they  continually  caution 
U8  against  being  misled  by  our  expectations  with  regard  to  it. 

There  is  much  good  sense,  we  think,  in  the  following  re- 
marks, taken  from  a  "  Discourse  of  the  Person  and  Period  of 
Antichrist*'  by  Christopher  Ness,    in   1679.    '  Let  no  mail 

*  marvel  that  I  do  but  grope  in  this  method  !  And  what  have 
'  all  those  learned  and  holy  men  fore-mentioned  done  but  groped 
^  at  it  ?  Yea,  and  have  missed  the  mark.  Those  lights  have 
^  been  in  the  dark.    Yea,  even  those  that  found  the  reserve  of 


i  scattenng 

'  the  holy  people  to  be  acp(toiplished  and  the  witnesses  rising 
*  to  die  no  more :  which  things,  experience  tells  us,  are  not 
'  fulfilled  according  to  their  calculations.t     However,  GwTs 

*  Mills^B  Crusades.    Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

f  Thus,  he  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Symondf  and  others,  who, 

dating  the  1^90  days  from  Julian's  endeavour  to  rebuild  the  temple, 

made  them  expire  A.D.  1650.    Mr.  Tillinghi^t  brought  them  dowa 

to  ie56i    Dr.  Gdodwio  diought»  that  Aatildnrlit^s  tuin  irpuU  bq^ia 
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iime  ikatt  not  mm,  who  keeps  his  word  to  a  day.  Exod*  xih 
41.  Though  we  mistake  oar  reckoninffs«  yet  Ood  cannot 
mistake  His^  and  will  make  Antiehrist^  feet  slide  in  due 
time.  Deut.  xxxli.  35.  This  may  both  comfort  and  strengthen 
ns.  Beside  the  uncertainty  of  chronology,  and  our  own 
aptness  to  antedate  promises,  and  to  postdate  threatenings, 
it  roust  be  considered,  that  it  is  miicA  sqfer  to  po9idaU  p/v* 
pheeie$,  ikon  io  anttdqU  tkem;  for  antedating  of  them  brmgs 
a  disappointment  unavoidable.  Then,  if  '*  hope  deferred 
make  the  heart  sick/*  hope  disappointed  must  strike  the 
heart  dead.  And  sucJi  inconveniences  have  come  by  those 
several  misreckonings  already  past;  bmda  tht  aikoMm  ii 
o€camoffi  in  meH*$  hearts  agaiiui  the  word  of  God.^ 

(pp.  201—2030 

After  all  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  in  exposition 

of  the  Apocalypse,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  dark 

parts  of  the  prophecy  have  received  any  degree  of  elucidation 

as  yet  from  the  collective  labours  of  modem  Interpreterst  ov 

whether  the  least  perceptible  advance  has  been  made  to  a  better 

vnderslanding  of  the  unfulfilled  predictions.    On  the  contrary, 

the  writings  of  Mr.  Faber.  Mr.  Frere,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  others, 

aeem  adapted  only  to  darken  their  obscurity,  and  to  throw  us 

further  back  into  a  bewildering  uncertainty  concerning  those 

prophedes  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  dearljf  inlfilled. 

The  Book  of  Daniel,  in  their  hands,  becomes  not  simply  ten^ 

fold  more  nysterioos,  bnt  intricate  and  equivocal  as  the  oradee 

of  the  heathen.    Take  for  instance  the  eleventh  duipter  as 

expounded  by  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Frere.    It  is  admitted  that, 

down  to  the  19th  verse,  the  Prophet  is  discoursing  of  the 

Egyptian  and  Syrian  branches  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and 

that  the  personage  alluded  tp  in  rerses  11 — 19,  is  Antiochua 

the  Great.    The  20th  verse  has  been  thon^t  to  describe  with 

equal  exactneas  the  character  of  Seleucus  rhilopater,  his  aor 

and  successor ;  and  from  the  21st  to  the  30th  verses  are  pre* 

dieted  the  character  and  exploits  of  Antiochas  Epiphanes,  the 

brother  and  successor  of  Seleucus.    '  This  prophecy,*  Bishop 

_^_^_  • 

nbout  1666,  and  Christ's  kioffdora  come  aboot  170a  Mr.  Br^ht* 
msn,  making  the  begionhig  of  the  term  of  Amichrisc  to  be  at  Con* 
st^uHn^s  jacoeisumf  bad  made  k  expire  at  1546 ;  in  which  be  was 
foHowed  by  leveral  exposhors.  Pox,  the  Martyrologist,  taking  the 
42  months  for  weeks  of  yesrs»  msde  them  encend  from  the  death  of 
Joho  the  Bsptirt  to  the  em  of  Coostantine ;  end  Dr.  Beard  suppoted 
the  number  to  relate  to  the  durstion  of  the  Romsn  empire,  from  its 
foundation  to  iu  ruin  by  the  Goths.  Mr.  Nem  himself,  leckontng 
from  the  era  of  Fhocas,  fixes  the  fidl  ef  AasicMst  as  late  as  1866^ 

2D^ 
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Newton  remarks,  '  is  really  more  perfect  than  any  histerr. 

*  No  one  historian  hath  related,  so  many  circomttances.  asd 
'  in  such  exact  order  of  time,  as  the  prophet  hath   foretok! 

*  them.  This  exactness  was  so  convincing,  that  Porphyry 
'  could  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  he  rather  laboured  to  coofiic 
'  it.  and  drew  this  inference  from  it ;  that  the  prophecy  was  »c 

*  very  exact,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  be- 
'  fore,  but  must  have  been  written  in,  or  soon  after  tbe  tkut 

*  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  all  being  true  and  exact  to  tbsi 
'  time,  but  no  further.'  Could  it  have  been  believed,  tbatairr 
person  of  sober  mind  and  with  honest  intentions,  should  ven- 
ture to  deny  what  Porphyry  admitted,  and  to  contend  that  the 
personage  mentioned  as  the  successor  of  Antiochus  tbe  Gmt, 
18  not  Seleucus,  but  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France !  Yet 
such  is  the  prodigious  transition,  according  to  Mr.  Irving,  bv 
which  the  prophecy,  '  at  one  stride/  from  Syria  to  Fimnce, 
overleaping  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  fkll  of  the  Konian  empire, 
the  rise  or  the  papacy,  and  all  the  events  of  the  interventoe 
2000  years,  '  brings  us  down  to  the  immediate  predecessor  ol* 
— Napoleon  Bonaparte ! !  Mr.  Cuninghame  asu,  with  good 
reason : 

*  According  to  what  known  canon  of  sober  interpretation^  is  i 
commentator  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  thread  of  the  pvophecie 
narrative,  at  a  point  where  there  is  confessedly  no  neoesssfj  CMSge 
of  the  subject,  and  to  skip  over  a  period  of  dOOO  yews,  and  fisaa  the 
eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  from  Antiochus  of  Syria  ts  Losii 
XVL  of  France  V    p.  101. 

If  we  have  any  readers  who  have  felt  disposed  to  adopt  this 
monstrous  scheme  of  interpretation,  we  strongly  lecommeDd 
to  them  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Cuninghame*s  present  publication. 
He  is  certainlv  one  of  the  most  sober-minded  of  modem  ex- 
positors ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  attempts  at 
explication,  he  is  at  least  completely  successful  in  exposing  the 
absurdities  of  those  from  whom  he  differs.  But  in  one  of  hu 
preliminary  remarks^  we  cannot  agree  with  him. 


<  Amidst  almost  endless  discordance  in  tbe  systems  of  ii 
the  prophetic  student  wilJ»  however,  6nd  some  grounds  of 
ment  even  in  the  outset  of  his  inquiries ;  for»  notwith0iaoditt|  their 
discrepancies  of  sentimeat  as  to  the  minuter  shades^  he  will  d«cover 
a  iurpriswg  harmony  with  respect  to  certain  great  outlines.*    p.  9. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Faber  says :  '  The  real  fact  is,  that, 
'  with  the  exception  of  GrotiUs  and  Hammond,  and  one  or  twa 
*  who  have  followed  them,  there  is  no  discrepancy  among  Pro- 
'  testant  expositors  with  I'^J^wd  to  the  great  outlines  of  pro* 
'  plietic  interpretation/    These  bold  assertions  stand   in  nd 
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need  of  ceAitation.  It  if »  indeed,  true»  that  certain  great  out* 
lines  of  the  Revelation  itself  are  so  broad  and  palpable  that 
they  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  a  plai^,  unlettered  reader  of 
his  Bible,  who  had  never  dipped  into  a  commentator,  would 
be  at  little  loss  to  nnderstana  the  general  scope  of  the  pro- 
phecy. A  very  small  portion  of  information  would  further  en- 
able him  to  refer  the  seat  of  the  Harlot  to  the  city  of  Rome ; 
and  he  would  form  some/  plausible  conjectures,  perhaps,  as  to 
some  other  features  of  the  prophecy.  But,  at  the  point  from 
which  expository  interpretation  sets  out,  discrepancy  begins. 
Expositors  are  agreed  as  to  the  outlines  which  stand  in  no  need 
of  their  labours,  and  no  further.  They  can  therefore  take  no 
credit  for  agreement  among  themselves  so  far  ;  and  beyond 
those  unquestionable  way-marks  of  interpretation,  we  may 
ask.  On  what  single  point  are  they  agreed  ? 

*  If  it  would  be  unfair/  remarkt  Mr.  Maitland,  *  to  exact  a  precise 
oonfomitty  respecting  the  minute  details  of  the  Seals  and  Trumpets 
—if  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  perfect  agreement  as  to  all  the 
lesier  circumstances  even  of  that  which  has  been  fulfilled — ^yet, 
might  we  not  expect  agreement  if  we  should  ask,  when,  and  how 
(not  on  what  day,  but  in  what  century,  and  by  what  sort  of  facts,) 
was  the  prediction  connected  with  any  given  Seal,  fulfilled  ?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  we  should  ask  what  was  the  period  of  the  fourth  seal, 
from  three  writers,  whose  piety,  learning,  and  industry,  have  justly, 
and  eren  ncceiiarily,  placed  them  high  in  the  public  estimation. 
Mr.  Faber  would  refer  us  to  some  period  prior  to  the  year  A.D.  S25; 
Mr.  F^re  would  answer  that  it  began  A.  D.  536,  and  ended  556 ; 
and  Mr.  Cuninghame  would  tell  us*  that  it  began  in  the  thirteenth, 
and  ended  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  Let  the  reader  compare  the  di&rent  views  which  these  expositon 
hare  given  of  the  Seals  and  Trumpets,  as  they  stand  in  the  following 
uble ;  and  let  him  say,  whether  they  agree  even  in  the  **  general 
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'  Looking  at  the  discordant  opinions  which  this  table  exhibits.  I 
ffDuAt  say*  Uiat  they  do  not  s|>pear  to  be  trifling  diSerenoes  about 
subordinate  matters  of  detail;  of  this,  bowerer,  let  the  reader 
Judge/    pp«  48*-50. 

For  other  instances,  not  less  glaring,  of  total  discordance 
in  the  opiniona  of  modern  expositors,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
this  ably  written  pamphlet.  With  reeard  to  the  main  subject 
of  Mr.  Maitland's  Inquiry,  we  certainly  feel  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  received  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  period  of 
1260  days,  as  so  many  years,  ia  shewn  to  rest  upon  a  raj 
alender  foundation ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surpriaing,  tlutt  sdmoit 
the  only  position  which  has  obtained  a  yery  general  acqinet- 
cence  among  expoaitora,  should  be  one  which  yet  remains  is 
be  proved.  As  to  the  commencement  and  termination  of  that 
period,  scarcely  two  expositors  agree.  '  Mode  and  Btsliof 
'  Newton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  living,  differ  almoal  thiee 
'  centuries.'  Yet,  if  fulfilled,  as  it  is  now  supposed  to  be,  vc 
might  expect  that  a  prophecy  so  explicit  in  its  tenna»  ehouU 
tMs^  to  be  uncertain  in  its  application.    In  such  a  case,  ti 
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lias  jdslly  boeii  reoiftrked»  that  '  g^nerml  cfmmetwn  it  the  <mbf 
i€9i*  of  right  ioterpretatioDt-^Micn  as  shall  give  satisfactioQ 
to  that  *  varioas  mQltitode  whose  verdict  is  Eeyond  partiality 
'  or  passion*  and  for  whose  wisdom,  encouragement,  and  ad* 
'  vance  in  the  iaith,  all  revelation  was  given.* 

*  This  general  conviction/  observes  Mr.  Maitland,  '  thanks  be  to 

Ood,  we  have  in  tome  esses.    We  csBy  and  we  do*  look  to  fulfilled 

prophecy  as  a  bulwark  of  our  faith.    After  the  prophet  had  saidg 

^*  Ekbold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  child^'*  ages  rolled  on; 

suid  while  it  was  still  future,  we  know  not  how  mudi,  or  by  how 

many,  it  was  understood ;  but  we  know  that  «*  when  the  fulloess  of 

the   time  was  come,"  and  the  prediction  was  accomplished,   the 

Church  of  God  was  not  suflBsred  to  remsin  in  darkness.    She  was  not 

left  to  wander  up  and  down,  asking,  ^  b  this  He  that  should  come, 

or  look  we  for  another  ?*    No,— from  the  day  of  Simeon  to  thb 

hour,  her  joyful  acclamation  has  been,  **  Unto  us  a  cliild  is  bom^ 

unto  us  a  son  is  given.**    His  disciples  know  well,  when  and  how  he 

was  numbered  with  transgressors,  and  how  h»  grave  was  made  with 

the  wickedt  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death. 

*  But  there  is  oo  need  to  argue  thb  matter.    We  point  the  infidel 

to^  the  captive  Jew  and  the  wandering  Arab;  but  who  challen^  him 

with  the  slain  witnesses  i    We  set  before  him  the  predicted  triumphs 

of  Cyrus ;  but  do  we  expect  his  conversion  from  the  French  Revo* 

lution  and  the  conqussts  of  Nspoleon  I    We  send  him  to  muse  on 

the  ruined  cttv  of  Dsvid,  and  to  search  for  the  desolate  site  of  Ba* 

bylon ;  but  who  builds  his  argument  on  the  opened  seals  of  the 

Apocalypse  ?    And  why  is  this  i    I  do  not  spesk  nastily,  and  I  would 

not  speaK  unchsriubly,  but  I  cannot  suppress  my  conviction,  thst  it 

is  becsose  the  necessity  of  filling  up  a  period  of  1260  years,  has  led 

So  such  forced  interpretation  of  language,  and  to  such  a  constrained 

acquiescence  in  what  is  unsatisfactory  to  sound  judgement*  that  we 

should  be  aflnsid  not  only  of  incurring  his  ridicule,  but  of  his  dsim- 

ing  the  same  licence  wlueh  we  have  ouiselves  been  obliged  to  assume* 

I  firaily  believe  that  the  error  lies,  in  adopting  an  mterptetation 

which  requirss  as  to  spread  the  events  predicted  respecting  three 

yesrs  sea  a  half,  over  mora  than  twelve  centuries ;  and  which  thus 

sends  us  to  search  the  psge  of  history  for  the  accomplishment  of 

prophecies  stiU  unfulfilled** 

If  ever  the  same  eflicient  vaa  is  to  be  made  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  argument  with  the  Jew  or  the 
infidel,  that  we  are  now  able  with  confidence  to  make  of  those 

'  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  not  be  hy  help  of  expositors. 
The  appeal  must  be  to  the  text,  not  to  the  gloss.  Ana  it  is  a 
fsssonable  azpectation,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Mystical 
Babyba  will  he  an  erent  as  legibla  in  the  records  of  history,  aa 

'  the  destmctioB  of  the  Assyrian  capital  or  that  of  Jemsaieia. 
Such  an  event  wonU  fiEmn  a  signal  not  to  be  mistaken ;  a 
handHmiiiig  in  the  heavens,  whim  it  woold  not  requite  another 
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Daniel  to  interpret  And  sooner  or  later,  this  vifible  mtloU- 
tion  of  the  trutn  of  the  whole  chain  of  mopbecjf  will,  we  doabc 
not»  take  place.  The  error  to  which  Mr.  Maitland  refen,  if 
it  be  an  error,  cannot,  bowcTer,  be  assigned  as  the  fall  ei- 
planation  of  the  perplexity  and  discordance  of  expositors.  A^ 
mitting  the  whole  of  the  predictions  in  the  eleyenth  cb«plcr  ts 
be  as  yet  nnfulfilled,  the  Revelation  doubtless  compnses  i 
prophetic  ontline  of  events  extending  through  more  thas 
twenty  centuries ;  and  it  is  to  events  occurring  in  the  eeriicii 
part  of  the  series,  that  muoh  of  the  discrepancy  which  he  ha 
pointed  out,  relates.  His  pamphlet,  we  consider  nereithdcsi 
as  highly  deserving  of  attentive  perusal,  independently  of  the 
immediate  subject  of  his  inquiry.  It  will  at  all  events  serre 
io  correct  a  considerable  degree  of  misapprehension  on  the 
several  points  referred  to ;  and  it  will  answer  a  most  important 
end,  if  it  merely  tend  to  promote  a  more  sober  spirit  of  ia» 
quiry,  and  to  check  the  rashness  and  dogmatism  of  modeta 
interpreters. 

With  regard  to  the  iashtonable  use  of  lbs  sacrtd  prophecies, 
we  must  say,  that  we  consider  this  new  prophetic  scieaee  ss 
Entitled  to  little  more  respect,  and  certainly  as  not  more  hano- 
less,  than  the  exploded  science  of  judiciat  astrology.  Vor  caa 
we  entertain  a  doubt,  that  some  at  least  of  those  wrvters  who 
DOW  essay  to  coniore  by  the  Apocalypse,  would,  in  another 
Bge,  have  conjured  by  the  stars.  The  Church  stands  in  no 
need  of  fortune-tellers  to  teach  her  either  her  duty  or  her  des- 
tiny ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  prophetic  intimations  of 
futore  events  were  designed  to  regulate  curiosity,  rather  tbaa 
to  minister  excitement  to  that  morbid  propensity  which  proeycs 
us  to  pry  into  the  future.  Bat  the  Church  knows  whet  ahe  ssf 
to  look  for.  As  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  ecooosay  eoa* 
Verged  to  one  event,  in  which  they  tenninated ;  ao,  the  one 
event  which  remains,  Ao  only  6r\e  worthy  of  enmloytng  the 
devout  expectation  of  the  pious,  is,  (be  Second  Aavent  cf  tbt 
Saviour.  The  Book  of  Revelation,  apart  from  the  Commen- 
taries which  have  darkened  its  counsel,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  impress  the  mind  with  the  certainty  and  glory  of  that  event 
Bapioly  passing  over  intermediate  events,  tne  prophet  dweUt 
ana  expatiates  on  the  consummation  which  will  wind  np  the 
whole  drama.  Prophetic  history  may  be  compared  to  a  shrouded 
figure,  whose  own  features  ara  undistinguisbable,  but  we  ess 
clearly  see  what  she  points  to ;  and  it  is  upon  that  object,  not 
upon  nerself,  she  wishes  to  fix  our  attention.  But,  in  tht 
Commentary,  the  attitade  and  drapery  of  the  figure  engross 
JLhe  whole  attention  And,  on  the  part  of  the  reraers  of  sock 
work  51,  the  real  object  of  interest,  is  some  imaginary  a^  o( 
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the  times*  that  nay  be  interpreted  into  a  chronological  mark« 
— some  passing  event  or  political  interest, — ^  war  with  France, 
or  with  Torkey,— Bonaparte  or  the  Young  Napoleon,  to  whom 
all  the  prophets  are  anxiously  looking,  to  save  the  credit  of 
their  predictions  respecting  hia  Tatber.  And  they  mistake  this 
feverish  spirit  of  political  speculation  for  spirituality  of  mind 
and  the  temper  or .  faith ! 

We  believe  that  these  speculations  are  any  thing  but  favour- 
able to  true  spirituality.  TSor  is  their  effect  upon  the  individual, 
the  worst  practical  consequence  which  sometimes  ensues. 
Opinions  and  expectations  grounded  on  tli^  delusivf  interpre- 
tation of  unfulfilled  pronhecy,  are  made,  in.  some  instances, 
the  rule  of  conduct,  ana  the  test  by  which  public  affairs  and 
reliffious.  undertakings  are  to  be  judged  of.  Thus,  according 
to  the  *  scheme*  the  individual  has  adopted,  and  the  prediiec^ 
tions  which  have  disposed  him  to  that  scheme,  as  the  fear  of 
Popery,  or  of  Infidelity,  predominates,  he  will  be  found  de^ 
claiming  against  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  denouncing  know- 
ledge as  the  antagonist  of  faith ;  he  will  be  the  advocate  of  this 
institution  as  having  upon  it  the  prophetic  mark,  or  will  refuse 
his  countenance  to  that,  as  not  in  accordance  with  his  auguries. 
.  For  the  sympathies,  as  well  as  the  exertions,  will,  in  such  cases, 
be  governed  by  the  leading  idea  impressed  on  the  imagination  4 
whether  it  be  the  doom  o{  Britain  or  that  of  Babylon,  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  or  the  gathering  in  of  th9  elect. 

Of  the  direct  tendency  of  such  *  studies'  to  warp  the  judgement, 
and  to  generate  mischievous  errors,  we  could  not^  perhaps, 
hav^  a  more  striking  illustration  ttian  is  furnished  by  a  pamph- 
let just  published,  entitled  "  Dialogues  on  Prophecy,^*  which 
purports  to  be  a  report  of  the  conversations  recently  held  at  a 
sort,  of  prophetic  conclave.  Philalethes,  it  appears,  had  been 
lately  leading  the  works  of  Mr.  Cuninshame  and  Mr.  Frere^ 
and  be  finds  it  very  perplexing,  that  they  should  both  differ, 
not  mIv  fro9i  etach  other,  but  also  from  Mr.  Faber  ^  he  is  there*- 
fore  led  very  naturally  to  susnect,  that  no  great  good  is  to  be 
derived. from  such  works.  Tne  answer  he  receives  from  Aoas- 
tasius,  occasions  him  to  exclaim : 

*  But  you  surely  do  not  mesn  that  the  study  of  the  prophecies  is  aa 
essential  a  branch  of  theology  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  or ,  the 
other  great  and  leading  doctrines  which  you  have  mentioned  i* 


gather,  let  not  man  put  asunder.'    This  indiMot  answer  cer- 
tamly  seems  to  place  a  belief  in  the  doctiine  of  jnstificatioa 
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on  a  level,  in  pomi  of  importanoe,  with  the  study  of  mwUimp 
on'  the  prophecies.  Bat  Anaetaains  goes  heyond  thb  ;  and  if 
^e  understand  him  aright,  he  considers  preaching  the  Gospel 
as  less  important  and  necessary  at  the  present  crisis,    than 

!>reaching  the  prophecies.    What  else  can  be  made  of  the 
bllowing  language  ?  ' 

*  For  every  delusion  which  Satan  introduces  into  the  world,  there 
18  a  specific  antidote  in  some  particular  portion  of  Divine  Tmtb. 
After  the  whole  Roman  Empire  had  become  nominally  Christian,  the 
world  was  overrun  with  the  superstition,  idolatry,  and  self*righteoas- 
ness  which  had  been  set  up  by  various  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  es» 
pecial  truUi  for  the  overthrow  of  that  delusion,  was  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  fiuth  akme.  To  preach  this  dioctrine,  the  leiotuiSis 
were  raised  up  t  upon  this  point  the  whole  diflhrenoe  between  the 
Christian  and  all  ocher  reli^ons,  essentially  turns :  and  therefore  Ais 
point  is  justly  termed,  jirticuhu  gtawtu  vld  cadentU  Ecduuf^  opon 
this  foundation,  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  churches  was  founded 
.and  stands.  But  tuptrttUion  and  telf-righieoutneu  ewutiivie  no  lotmtr 
the  elements  qf  the  prevailing  deuuion  of  these  dajfs^  with  which 
Satan  draws  men's  souls  to  perdition:  scepticism,  infideli^,  the 
deification  of  the  intellect  of  msn,  reasoning  pride,  disbelief  m  the 
"word  of  God,  this  is  the  grand  sin  of  these  days.  To  meet  this  error, 
it  is  obnottsly  useless  to  preach  anv  patHeular  mode  of  sahaiiemt  be* 
cause  men  doubt  the  efficacy  of  all.  In  the  former  case^  they  wmm 
at  least  alive  to  the  danger  of  ofleoding  God,  and  ansions  in  their 
endeavours  to  paoiiy  him,  and  only  mbtook  the  mode  by  which  this 
.was  to  be  accomplished ;  whereas  now,  they  doubt  the  fiMt  of  his 
.anger,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  any  mode  of  recoociliatisa. 
.The  grand  truth,  tbererore,  to  bring  forward,  is  the  standing  miracle 
of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Jews ;  prophacm  fulfilled 
already,  and  those  which  are  to  be  fulfilled  hereafter ;  thereby  shew* 
iDg,  from  the  analogy  of  judgements  which,  having  been  predicted, 
did  afterwards  come  to  pass,  the  certainty  and  awfulness  of  thoae 
which  are  yet  to  come ;  that  many  may  be  roused  from  their  lediargic 
security,  and  awake,  not  to  the  tremendous  realities  of  a  despised  m- 
digoation,  but  to  the  expected  glories  of  an  eternal  UcssedBsss.* 
pp.5,6. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  pernicious  ab- 
surdity of  thoM  positions.  The  monstrous  assertion,  that  self- 
righteousness  is  not  now  a  prevailing  delusion,  is  worthy  of 
1}ie  abominable  conclusion,  that  therefore  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  give  prominence  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  wfaidi  dis- 
tinguishes Christianity  from  every  other  religion.  But  the 
MW  panacea  for  unbelief,  which  these  seers  propose  to  sol^ 
Atitute  for  the  Gospel,  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  one. 
Seeing  that  men  disbelieve  the  word  of  pod,  we  are  to  proach 
to  thm  about  the  propbeoies  which  they  openly  despise  and 


to  point  IhMi  to  a  staiuyng  tntmele  which  they  vefViae  to  ac* 
kimrledge.  And  as  they  resist  the  eridende  of  the  Gospels, 
we  most  argoe  with  them  out  of  the  Apocalypse !  The  preach- 
ing of  the  Cross  is  foolishness,  as  it  ever  has  been,  to  the 
'reasoning  pride'  of  man  ;  therefore,  these  new  prophets  would 
nave  us  refrain  from  so  useleu  a  mode  of  combating  unbelief, 
and  try  something  else« — the  doctrine  of  prophetic  '  analogy,' 
and,  for  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  substitute  the  awful  mes- 
aage  of  damnation-*-infidelity  foredoomed  of  God !  To  such 
a  mode  of  exorcism,  the  spint  which  works  in  the  sons  of  infi* 
delity,  might  well  retort,  '  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but 
who  are  ye  ?* 

-  That  Pro{)h6cy  and  Miracles  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  leave  the  infidel  without  excuse^ 
We  cannot  be  supposed  to  deny ;  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  Jewish  nation  is,  indeed,  a  standing  monument  of  the 
truth  of  both  Scripture  history  and  Scripture  prophecy.  But 
we  were  not  aware  that  these  grand  branches  of  ailment  had 
been  so  much  neglected,  as  to  furnish  occasion  for  the  Refor- 
mers of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  seize  upon  them  as  their 
amyropriate  and  peculiar  business.  Nor  do  we  think  that,  in 
their  hands,  they  would  be  found  of  any  extraordinary  effi* 
ciency.  We  altogether  deny,  moreover,  that  the  present  times 
are  distinj^ished  by  the  prevalence  of  infidelity.  Such  a 
representation  can  originate  only  in  igmorance  of  the  past 
history  of  this  country  and  of  the  Church  at  large.  Any  pex* 
son  competently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  religion  in  Grreat 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  monarch  of  the 
reigning  family,  would  never  have  so'mistaken  the  character  of 
the  present  times ;  nor  is  it  from  such  uninformed  persons  that 
we  can  receive  with  confidence  calculations  as  to  the  future* 
in  the  state  and  destiny  of  the  Jews,— 'although  we  oaniiot 
agree  with  those  who  consider  Mr.  Wolf  as  one  of  the  two 
Witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse,— we  have  always  taken  a  very 
lively  interest ;  and  we  transcribe  with  pleasure  from  the  elo- 
quent pages  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  enlightened  view  which  he 
has  taken  of  this  subject. 

'  There  is  one  good  omen  tor  the  future  success  of  Cbrigtianity  and 
its  uoivenal  diffusion,  in  the  present  existence  of  the  Jews  throagfaoot 
every  climate  under  Heaven.  When  the  whole  world,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  JudeSf  had  lost  the  worship  of  the  One  Only  God,  there 
seemed  little  prospect,  in  human  probabili^,  of  that  pore  worship 
being  restored  in  all  the  countries  of  the  £arth,  and  less,  that  it 
wornm  be  restored  by  Jews,  whose  very  dispensation  was  confined  to 
Hie  Land  of  Judea.    But  so  it  is,  the  Unity  of  the  Dtby  hasbeosmet 
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in  one  sente,  untTerBallj  recognised  bjjr  the  Jews  beitm  oniimswly 
dispersed ;  end  in  countries,  in  which  Christianity  bise  failed  is 
iestablish  itself,  the  Jews  remain  perpetual  witnesses  of  the  Unkj  d 
the  Godhead. 

*  In  their  casey  the  laws  that  modify  the  character  'of  osen  wai 
nationst  seem  to  be  suspended*    They  preserve  their  own  ocigiiisi 
character  in  eveiy  climate  and  in  every  natiooy  among  the  femtioai 
Moors,  and  the  staid  and  mechanical  Chinese ;  the  same  under  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  as  under  the  exterminating  wan  of  the 
Emperors ;  and  though,  by  a  Strang  inconsistency,  they  wbo» 
they  were  under  an  immediate  Dirioe  GoTemment»  and  wius 
the  many  miraculous  interpositions  in  their  behalfi  were  ever  fer- 
saking  their  King  and  their  God,  now  that  ther  are  withottt  m  Ktag, 
and  appi^  forsaken  by  God,  still  adhere  cibstinateiyto  that  kw 
which  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  observe.    There  ia  thai 
something  so  much  beyond  the  ordinaiy  course  of  nature  with  regard 
to  Uiem,  that  they  disappoint  and  baffle  all  calculations  founded  opea 
usual  probabilitiest  and  remain  to  this  day  "  a  peculiar  people^ 
which  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  nations,  stricken  with  a  jomdal 
blindness,  religiously  presenrtog  those  books  which  contain  their  ova 
condemnation.    They  hare  every  i^re»  according  to  the  propbet^ 
cal  denunciations,  become  a  proverb  and  a  by««ora  m  aB  oonnines ; 
and,  being  despirad  and  reproached,  their  character  hsa  amsk  aloBeBt 
todeserve  these  reproaches;  and  in  morab.  and  in  uaderstandisig, 
they  are,  generally  speiddogy  as  low  as  they  stand  in  the  geea* 
ral  opinion.    The  Christians  have  fallen  into  two  oppoaite  erron 
respecting  them— either  a  culpable  indifference,  and  a  want  of  that 
gratitude  which  was  due  to  them  for  their  Fathers*  sake,  ^  of  wboss, 
as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came  I"  or,  if  any  earnestness  was 
felt  about  their  state,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  total  bopelessacss 
of  the  efficacy  of  human  means,  since  thev  seemed  luenuinia 
miraculous  manner  till  some  great  moral  revolution,  beyond  iW 
ef  man  to  accelerate,  should  occur.    But,  while  aoase  heve  lis 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  the  only  work  to  be  nagleded  in  tW 
version  of  the  worid»  others,  in  return,  have  thought  it  the  osdy 
work  to  be  attended  to ;  and  mTttaking  time  and  ffrmwi^Mi  for  canalty, 
have  misinternreted  the  words  of  Paul,  as  if  they  asserted  thai  the 
Jews  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  converting  the  workL    **  If  the 

receirini 

jccted  ^ 

toflBM  of  the  Goitilet  neanamCbtMaxatj ;  bat  the  tnati  of  the 
Jew  wjofting  Chrirt,  ww  the  tine  of  the  Gentilet  bdv  tmemni 
into  the  Church  t  and  God  took  occMwn  from  thrir  nhttinarr  tt 
•ho«F  nareT  to  Uie  Gentilei.    I&  tfaeo.  that  wiMa.  whetTiadvMeat 

!!^K'lI^JKf?.*'^°*^'.7?.''**  ••••!«»  »<"•«*  aboondbg  grace, 
at  that  ilie  Gentilea  dioald  be  raoeiTcd,  what  ahaU  tbTtinehLVlHa 
jodcnientttieiiutted  with  regard  to  the  Jewa.  bat  a  t^M^T^ 

eawd,  and  the  faben  of  the  Geatilea  bTbronghtiiirThk 
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lh€  only  paatage  which  refers  to  the  unconverted  Jews;  for  the 
other  pasMttes,  which  are  frequently  applied  to  them,  refer  to  the 
converted  Jews,  upon  whose  stock  the  Christians  were  grafted  int 
and  who  thus  hecame  one  peoplcy  the  true  descendants  of  Abraham, 
and  he  was  no  lonaer  a  Jew,  who  was  one  outwardly,  but  those  were 
regarded  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  who  were  possessed  of  the  like 
fiiith.    In  all  ages,  the  words  of  the  prophet  have  come  to  pass : 
*'  But  yet,  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth,  and  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be 
eaten  as  a  teiKtree,  and  as  an  oak,  whose  substance  is  in  them,  whea 
they  cast  their  leaves  \  so  the  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  there- 
of*"   The  stem  of  the  Jewbh  nation  has  been  again  and  again  cut 
down,  and  revived  anew,  and  existed  solely  in  its  stock.    In  all  the 
judgements  that  have  been  Inflicted  upon  Uiem,  a  remnant  has  been 
saved,  and  a  remnant  only.    Of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  two  tribes, 
that  were  alike  carried  away  captives,  the  latter,  and  the  smaller 
division  of  the  Jewish  nation,  only  returned ;  and  of  them,  only  a 
portion*    In  the  same  wav,  the  remnant  who  believed  in  Christianity, 
amidst  the  multitude  of  those  who  rejected  it,  and  who  were  rejected 
of  God  in  consequence,  became  the  stock  of  the  true  Church,  oo 
which  the  Gentiles  were  engrafted.    Their  histoiy  thenceforward  is 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  in  them,  the  prophecies  are  ful- 
filled.   It  is  upon  this  stock,  that  both  the  unbelievinff  Jews  and  the 
unbelieving  Gentiles  most  be  together  inserted,  when  tne  fulness  of  the 
time  is  come,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  tlie  Lord  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever.    To  speculate  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
shall  be  converted,  and  to  be  minutely  particular  as  to  every  circum- 
stance which  will  accompany  their  return,  is  unwarranted  alike  by 
reason  and  by  revelation,  and  tends  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Scrip- 
torts,  by  mixing  such  sick  man's  dreams  with  the  oracles  of  truth. 
But  every  active  exertion  in  fiivour  of  either  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
condition  of  the  Jews,  is  truly  Christian,  and  is  according  to  the 
■ind  of  that  Apostle  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren,  like  Moses, 
almost  wished  hiosself  cut  off  from  ChrisI,  and  blotted  from  the  book 
of  lifc.'»  pp.  275—9. 

We  ovre  an  apology  to  the  estimable  Author  of  this  rolnme, 
and^  still  more  to  our  readers,  for  having  so  lon^  neglected 
(owing  to  accidental  circumstances)  to  pve  it  that  distinct 
notice  and  warm  commendation  which  its  interesting  nature 
demands.  We  have  taken  the  present  opportunity  to  bring  its 
title  before  our  readers,  because  we  consider  sucn  a  work  as 
peihaps  the  best  antidote  that  could  be  prescribed  to  the  false 
and  contracted  views,  the  harsh  and  fanatical  spirit  of  pro* 
phetic  dreamers  and  alarmiata.    It  is,   indeed,   a  moat  de- 


*  We  must  remark,  in  pasting,  that  there  is  at  least  no  necessity 
to  understand  2  Cor.  is.  S.  in  this  hanh  sense,  and  we  csnnot  admit 
it  as  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle* 
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ligfitfol  work.    The  enthusiasm  which  lightens  up  its    psfs 
with  all  the  beauty  of  poetry^  is  of  the  best  kind,  that   w^bick 
.  is  reflected  upon  the  intellect  by  the  ^lory  of  its  object.     It  a 
at  the  same  time  a  truly  philosophical  Yiew  of  things^  em- 
bracing in  its  wide  and  commanding  range,  the  whole  extent, 
but  not  passing '  the  flaming  bounds/  of  time  and  space.    It 
is  a  bird  s  eye  view  of  the  world  we  inhabit^  under  the  shift- 
ing aspects  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.     And  it 
is  something  even  better  than  this ;  for  the  Writer  seevw  to 
transport  us  to  the  hei^t  of  Pisgah,  and  to  shew  us,  in  the 
light  of  inspired  prediction,  the  promised  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
As  the  volume  is  now  out  of  print,  we  shall  not,  at  the  pie- 
tent  time,  advert  more  particularly  -to  its  ccntents.    We  rare 
another  reason,  too,  for  deferring  any  further  remarks  on  Mr. 
Dou^s's  work.    It  is^  in  one  nuiterial  respect,  defective,  or 
rather,  confessedly  incomplete.    Of  the  three-fold  inflneBoe 
sad  .agency  by  which  Christianity  is  destined  to  becoroe  oni- 
versitl,  '  the  third  has  been  altogether  omitted,  and  reserved 
^  for  separate  consideration**    For  this  portion  of  the  work, 
we  wait  with  some  inipatience ;  and  we  hope  that  a  new  edition 
will  not  aopear  without  this  promised  appendix.   We  osay  also 
suggest,  that,  satisfied  as  we  are  of  the  g;eneral  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Douglss^s  historical  and  multifarious  information,  his  vo- 
lume would  be  much  increased  in  value  by  occasional  references 
to  authorities.    Sometimes  his  positions  are  the  result  of  an 
extensive  induction,  the  whole  process  of  which  it  might  be 
difficult     and    tedious  to   particularize :    and    Mr.  I>oaslas 
eught«  perhaps*  to  be  consiaered  as  not  requiring  his  lesacfa 
to  take  his  word  or  his  opinions  for  truth,  so  nuich  as  givmr 
them  credit  for  the  same  measure  of  general  information  whiw 
he  hims^f  possesses,  and  en  which  his  representstaoos  rest. 
We  fear  that  he  has  over-rated,  in  this  respect,  the  cufvent 
stock  of  knowledge.    But,  indeed,  while  we  concur  in  his 
general  views,  and  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  nuOeiisl 
error  in  his  details^  there  are  a  few  minor  statements  which  we 
ass  no^  prepared  fully  to  adopt,  till  we  have  obtained  the  means 
of  veri^ing  them. 

Mr.  otewart*s  volume  is  altogether  of  a  practical  kind ;  and 
its  deain,  spirit,  and  tendency  are  entitled  to  our  strongest 
approval.    We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

•  Entirely  dtstinet  from  sll  sentiments  respeeting  the  MfllennisBi 
upon  which  he  desires  to  give  no  opinion— the  object  of  the  lollov^ 
hig  Disoooises  is,  to  place  before  the  Christian  Church  Che  subslasce 
ef  that  which  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  upon  the  Second  Advettt 
of  our  Lord.    It  is  done  with  no  desiga  sf  TT!rk^'i*">g  s  mere  the* 
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•iy,  or  fanciful  opioion,  but  with  a  view  to  Chrisdan  edificatkm  in 
these  remarkable  days.*    p.  xiv. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  tlie  Church  stands  in  need 
of  beins  recalled  to  the  steady  contemplation  of  this  glorious 
event,  ^om  which  it  has .  been  diverted  by  '  the  crude  and 
'  fanciful/  or '  carnal  and  wicked  opinions  upon  the  Millennia 
'  am/  which  have,  at  different  periods,  been  mixed  up  with  a 
subject  entirely  distinct  from  it.  The  comparative  distance  or 
proximity  of  that  event,  or  any  *'  signs"  of  its  hastening  ap- 
proach, can,  however,  make  no  material  difference  in  the  rea- 
sonableness or  obligation  of  the  duty.  The  eighth  discourse 
in  the  series  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  should  find  occasion 
to  make  exception,  as  containing  some  doubtful  or  inadmis- 
sable  interpretations,  which  weaken  the  force  of  the  general 
reasoning.  The  first  sign  referred  to,  *  great  distress  of  nations/ 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  considered  as  specifically  appli- 
cable to  the  present  age  ;  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  admit  as 
Jrobable,  that,  by  *  the  kings  of  the  East/  the  remnant  of 
udah  and  Israel  is  intended.  That  the  end  of  the  world  draws 
on,  is  obviously  true  ;  but,  so  long  as  there  remain  a  series  of 
prophecies  to  be  fulfilled,  **  the  end**  cannoi  be  *^  as  yet,**  The 
duty  which  it  is  Mr.  Stewart's  object  to  enforce,  will  be  best 


transactions  of  which,  be  it  longer  or  shorter,  we  can  have 
little  personal  share  ;  and  by  adverting  more  frequently  and 
specincally  to  the  certainty  and  glory  of  the  event  itself,  and  to 
the  certainty  that  we  shall  be  present,  not  as  spectators,  but 
as  parties  infinitely  interested,  in  our  Lord's  approaching  ad- 
vent. The  hope  connected  with  that  ''glorious  appearing,**  we 
agree  with  the  respected  Author  of  these  Discourses,  is  '  a 
'larger,  a  much  more  blessed,  a  far  more  generous  hope/  one 
more  adapted  to  produce  a  patient  acquiescence,  and  '  a  much 
*  more  powerful  stimulus  to  action/  tnan  the  expectations  re- 
lating simply  to  our  own  death.  Let  this  hope,  then,  be  hetd 
up  before  the  Christian  wodd  by  its  pastors  and  teachers.  But 
as  to  those  imaginary  signs,  and  doubtfnl  interpretations,  and 
impending  judgements,  which  are  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  men  into  a  preparation  for  the  day  of  judgement, 
they  tend  only  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  Scriptural  admoni- 
tion, and  to  increase  the  apparent  distance  of  the  Oreat  Events 
which  is  lost  sight  of  behind  this  array  of  Amtastic  probabili- 
ties.   What  Mr.  Faber  thikika*  ot  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,*  or  Mr. 

*  Much'  as  we  regret  Mr.  Cboper*s  prophetic  hsUaaioation,  we 
^^ot  mention  bis  name  in  lucb  a  oonnexiooi  without  expressing  our 
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Inrins  thinks,  about  the  seals  and  the  trumpets,  about  the  lor 
fidel  King,  or  the  palm*beariog  vHrgin8,-^all  i»,  in  this  refer- 
ence, utter  impertinence  and  solemn  triflingr.  Let  them  stand 
back,  and  the  Scripture  trumpet  can  maKe  itself  heard  in 
sounds  which  need  no  interpretation.  **  Behold,  he  cometh  in 
cfouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him."  Yes — ^"  we  believe  that 
Thou  shalt  come  to  be  our  judge/* 

But  we  are   pot  to   forget,  that,  as  members  of  Christ's 
Church  on  eartli,  we  have  duties  and  prospects  connected 
wjth  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  and  the  fulfilment  of  bis 
promises,  here.    This  is  a  subject  upop  which  we  cannot  now 
enter.    It  is  a  delightful  and  heart-cheerinff  thought,  tbat« 
amid  all  that  is  adverse  and  discouraging,  in  tne  petty  squab- 
bles, follies,  and  errors  within  the  Churph,  and  the  opposition 
without.  Truth  is  makin^.her  omnipotent  advance,  and  the  day 
is  breaking.    Mr.  Douglas  will  be  thought  by  many  of  his 
readers  a  little  Utopian ;  nor  can  we  entirely  acquit  him  of  be- 
injg  sometimes  led  away  by  bis  feelings  into  a  generous  confi- 
dence of  assertion  inadmissible  in  hypothetical  statement.  But 
80  beauteous  are  the  visions  he  calls  up,  that,  if  it  be  a  dream, 
we  would  fain  dream  it  a^n.    Such  areams  are  at  least  the 
shadow  of  glorious^ realities;  and  they  harmonize  with  the 
glowing  imagery  of  prophecy,  far  better  than  the.  angry  or  timid, 
bodings  of  fanatipism.    *  There  was  a  greater  disproportion,' 
Mr.  JDogglas  remarks^  '  between  the  resources  of  the  first 
'  Christians  and  tlieir  success  in  changing  the  moral  conditio^ 
'  of  the  Koman  Empire,  than  there  is  at  present  between  the 
'  means  which  Christians  now  possess  ana  the  universal  con- 
'  version  of  the  world.'    That  Christianitv  is  not  now  univer- 
sal, is  referrible  to  no  other  cause  than  the,  unfaithfulness  of 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  knowledge  of  it.  But, 
while  there  is  no  room  for  self-cooiplacent  gratulation  on  the 
slow  .and  tardy  exertions  which  the  Christian  world  is  at  length, 
puttingibrthi  it  would  be,  in  our  judgement,  impious  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  as  to  their  result.    We  nelieve  that  a  tide  has  se\ 
in,  which  shall  never  recede, 

«  TiU,  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  ipresd  from  pole  to  pole  ;— 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature* 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain^ 
Redeepier,  King,  Creator, 

In  bh'sa  return  to  reign.*' 


sense  of  the  obligations  under  whi^h  he  hat  laid  the  Christian  world 
bjr  his  practical  writings.:  We  b^  him  to  believe  that,  for  hh  pietyi 
ins  catholic  spirit,  and,  on  all  other  points,  his  sound  judgement,  we 
eatertaini^ cordial  lespsfitr.  *  < 
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AH.  IV*  The  C9iiag$  Mile  mid  Ftmih  Bgftmiori  contftioiAg  tte 
AatbortMd  Traoaittmi  of  the  Old  and  Neir  TcttaiMiiCe,  witli 
PhMtical  ^flectMN^  «ld  short  dxplanatonr  Notes,  calculated,  to 
etttcidale  diflcdt  and  ofascora  Pastagef.  Bjr  Thoauu  WiUiaiiM. 
0VO.  Vol.  II.  Price  lOa.  London* 

^M  E  hare  already  noticed  Uiia  uaeM  work,  the  aeoond  to« 
^  ^  lume  of  which,  comprebendiog  the  poeticat  aod  propheti- 
cal porttoAa  of  the  Old  Teetament  ftom  the  PaaliQa  to  Malacht 
tocluaire*  is  now  completed.  In  the  proaecution  of  hia  under* 
takine,  the  Editor  has  not  relaxed  in  diligent  attention  to  the 
providing  of  the  reqaisite  materiala;  and  the  same  proofs  of 
jodicioiis  selection  and  penpicuous  arran^ment  are  apparent 
in  the  Tolume  before  os.  Tne  limits  withm  which  he  has  con* 
fined  his  elucidations,  are  too  restricted  to  admit  of  the  en^ 
largement  which  the  illustration  of  many  passages  would  seem 
to  require  ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  more  rolummous  compila- 
tions and  oriffinal  commentaries  of  his  predecessors  must  be 
consulted.  The  advantages,  however,  afforded  by  the  moat 
extensive  commentaries,  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude ;  and  a  concise  note  is  frequently  more  satisfactory 
to  an  ingenuous  inouiren  than  many  pages  of  elaborated  expo* 
aition.  It  ia  this  xind  of  assistance  that  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Cottafl^  Bible'  will  be  found  to  have  cfontrtbuted,  and  from 
which  his  work  derives  much  of  its  value.  From  the  margin 
of  the  Public  Version,  and  other  English  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  has  selected  varioua  readinga  and  explanatory 
sentences,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  perceive  more  clearly 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  expreaaiona  of  the  Bible,  and 
more  correctly  to  underataiid  the  design  of  its  writers. 

In  some  paaaagea,  we  ahould  have  imvised  the  Editor  to  in« 
trodace  the  contents  of  hia  notes  in  the  form  of  necessary  oor« 
rections  of  the  common  text,  rather  than  as  variations  from  it. 
The  word  *  katin^  is  altogether  unintelli^ble  to  readers  in 
general,  and  was  very  improperly  inserted  in  the  Public  Ver^ 
aioii  of  the  Scriptures.  In  tne  only  two  paaaag^es  in  whi^b  it 
occurs,  (Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6)»  the  Editor  baa  omittra  to  notice  it^ 
intrusion,  and  suppliea  no  further  meana  of  explanation  than 
the  note,  '  kantni — HortUy,  **  falsehood.**  *  The  note  should 
have  described  tnis  as  being  the  import  of  the  original  exprea» 
sion,  «(dapted  by  almost  all  the  tranalaton^  and  not  aa  a  varioua 
reading,  on  Henley *a  authority,  who  haa  no  claim  to  it.  The 
commencing  verses  of  the  Eighteenth  Psalm  do  not  appear  to 
ua  to  preaent  to  a  ri^ader  any  of  thoae  difficultiea  whicn  it  haa 
been  conaidered  by  osmiy  expoaitors  as  including.  We  west 
forcibly  reminded,,  t^  the  perusal  of  the  C6Ut>wing  nQle,.  of  tbe 

Yat.  XXVn.  2  E 
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manner  in.  which  they  entangld  themselves  and  others  in   un- 
necessary perplexities.       * 

*  Ver.  3.  /  mil  caZ^.^-This  being  .a  Psalm  of  thaolcsgivingi  Bishop 
Home  thinks,  the  verbs  should  be  rendered  in  the  preter  tense ;  so  Dr. 
Kennicott.  But  as  the  Heb.  is  future,  we  rather  think  with  Mr. 
Scott,  that  the  future  was  used  purposely,  to  express  **  the  feelings 
of  David's  heart,  while  struggling  with  his  difficulties ;  he  then  saiuy 
«  I  will  love/' &c.» 

•  The  diversity  of  rendering  occurring  in  respect  to  these 
terbs^  may  be  understood  from  the  following  specimens.     *  I 

•  will  love— I  take  refuge— *When  I  call — I  am  saved.'  Greerim 

•  I  love — I  take  refuge — I  always  invoke — I  am  saved.'  Street. 

•  Ilove-rl  trust— I  invoked— I  was  preserved.  GeAfcs.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  Psalm  will,  we  think,  be  suC* 
licient  to  shew,  that  the  whole  of  the  variations  from  the  read- 
ings of  the  Public  Version  are  erroneous,  and  originate  in 
inistaken  apprehensions  of  the  design  of  the  Author  of  this 
inimitable  composition.  The  opening  sentiment  of  a  thanks* 
giving  ode  intended  to  record  the  circumstances  of  the 
writer's  danger  and  deliverance,  frequently  contains  the  con- 

'  elusion  or  resolution  formed  by  him  in  relation  to  them.  Thus, 
in  Ps.  Ixxiii.^  the  expressions,  "  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel, 
*'.  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart,"  are  the  conclusion  of  the 
Whole  train  of  feeling  described  in  the  Psalm,  and  the  senti- 
ment which,  having  the  most  forcible  possession  of  the  mind, 
is  the  first  subject  of  its  utterance.    So,  in   the  Psalm  before 
W,  the  Author,  at  the  moment  of  his  engaging  in  its  com- 
position, expresses  the  resolution  which  the  signal  interpo- 
aition  of  the  Most  High  for  his  preservation  had  impelled  him 
to  purpose  :  *'  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength."     And 
with  this  resolution,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  associate  his 
vi^ws  of  the  Divine  character,  and  express  his  confidence  in 
the  Divine  jprotection.    In  this  way,  the  first  three  verses  of 
'th^  Psalm  are  easily  and  naturally  explained  i  and  the  verbs, 
ais.in!  the  Public  Version,  are  correctly  read  in  the  future.   The 
d^dl^jS$|!e  particulars  of  the  dangers  and  deliverance  recorded 
gnd'cS^bm^,. begin  at  the  fourth  verse.    The  future  is  eyi- 
HeiHljP'useil  in  vss,  1,  2,  3,    not  to  express  the  feelings  of 
©avra's  heart  tt;Ai/eshT*gg/iwgmi/A  his  difficulties,  but  to  de- 
scribe his  feelings  in  respect  to  a  time  when  they  were  no 
longer  distressing  him,  and  when  he  was  gratefully  remember- 
ing thie  signal  favours  which  haft  been  vouchsafed  to  him. 
•   We'  are  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Cottage 
Bible  excuses  himself  from  following  the  scheme  of  interpre- 
tatiob  adopted  by  Bishop  Horsley^  and  other  writers  of  the 
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Tlutchinsotiian  Bcbool.  The  extravagant  licences  in '  wbicb 
these  writers  permit  themselves  to  indulge^  are  striking  in** 
stances  of  the  tendency  of  system  to  mislead  the  jntlgement 
and  piety  of  intelligent  individuals.  It  is  impossible  to  ap^ 
•prove  of  a  scheme  of  exposition  which  demands  for  its  sup* 
port  such  a  remark  as  that,  '  Perhaps  He,  who^  although  he 
''  was  without  sin,  was  yet  ''  tempted  in  all  points  like  unto 

*  us/'  mighty  in  his  humility,  apeak  of  the  incitement  of  the 

*  passions  in  kU  own  mind,  as  weakness  wtkd  fault,  making  con«- 
'  tession  of  it  before  the  Father.'  (See  Iforsley  on  Ps,  Ixtx.  5«) 
On  a  misapplication  of  this  kind,  the  following  remarks  of  Mr. 
"Williams  are  not  in  any  respect  too  strong. 

'  The  learned  Mr.  Hutchinson^  having  adopted  the  plan  of  applyng 
all  the  FBalms  ^indiscrmdnttteh  to  the  Messiabt  lepresents  nui  as 
pleading  the  ineQcacy  of  his  olood  without  a  veiurrectioa  from  the 
•dead  i  and  we  know  that  aiike  system  was  adopted  by  some,  of  the 
nearly  Christian  fathers,  who  were  intoxicated  widi  tb^  love  of  all*- 
'gory :  we,  however,  consider  this  scheme  not  only  as  fanciful  and 
jojudicious,  bnt  as  dishonourable  to  Him,  whom  we  doubt  not  it  wm 
-doMgned  to  honour*  When  did  the  Saviour  boast  in  his  prosperity^ 
^*  I  shall  never  be  moved  ^''  He  was,  at  least,  .from;  arriving,  tit 
maturity,  '*'a  man  of  aorrowa^'*  wad  knew  that  be  canbe  >into  thv 
nrorldtoauffer  andrlodie.  > Bishop -cHorrfry  buiiselfwasi<Beasible*>of 
'this,  and  owns  that  this  application  cannot  be  '«dmittediwithoat  te^ 
ibrriog  his  **  prosperity *f  to  his  state  *of  glory ^  at  tbe  *  rasurMCtkid, 
'after  which  be  was  to  be  no  more  moved  *  an  interpretation  that  ap« 
«pears  to  us  vk>lently  forced  and  unwarrantable.'    Ps.  XXX» 

On  the  trtles  and  tftchmcal  and  peculiar  teems. oceiirriog.  in 


.the  Psalms,  the  Editor  has  furnished  some  curious  observ^ 
'tioiia.  The  musical  inslrumenta. and  melodies  of  tho'axicieQt 
'Hebrews,  however,  are  subjects  on- which  too  little  is  known  ti> 

enable  a  mbdem  writer  to  satisfy  our  inmiiries.  i 

We  shall  ky  before  out  readers  the  Expositiott  find  Kotai 
'iitt^clied'  to  an  Entire  Psalm,  as  the  best  means  of  asiitstjhk 

Uiecd  to  Judge  of  its  execution.         *  *    '     '•  ^ 

FSAIikM  i#Ay»  'I 

* «  A  Psslra  of  ifianksgKing  for  the  Uesslngl  of  Providence.-:-^''  Ik 
thb  ptalm,  Ciwi  is  praisea  for  his  provtilential  ipverameat  of  Che 
material  world.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  thankigivtag  for  the  getting 
in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  might  be  composed  for  the  feast 
•f  Tabernacles^  But,  contidermg  this  manifetit  allusion  to  redemp- 
tion and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile^  in  the  former  part  of  the 
Bsalm,  I  cannot  but  think  (says  Bishop  Horsley)  that  the  blets* 
mgs  pf  the  gospel  are  adumbrated  under  the  image  of  geniial  shb^reis 
*^'-  ^  luxuriant  crops.'*    Taking  the  same Tiew  of  the  pssim  Irith  Um» 
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learned  prelate,  we  shall  briefly  consider  it  in  reference  to  the 
ties  of  divine  providence,  and  the  riches  of  divine  grace. 

*  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  about  the  eVut  of  our  September* 
when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  gathered  in,  and  the  praiecs  of 
Israel  were  waiting  in  silence  (as  it  were)  ready  to  burst  Iron  evetj 
grateful  heart,  in  joyful  shouts  and  songs,  at  the  commenoeiDeiiS  «i 
this  festival.  The  Chaldee  labours  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extr— rJi- 
nary  rejoicings  by  an  hyperbolical  expression.  **  The  praise  of 
angels  is  accounted  as  silence  before  Uiee,  O  God,  wboae  luajcjlj  is 
in  Sion :"  being  intended  to  intimate,  that  the  shouts  of  lamd  veto 
far  louder  than  the  songs  of  angels. 

*  The  imagery  employed  in  the  following  verses,  is  eminently  soIk 
lime  and  beautiful.  He  girdeth  together  the  mounuina  by  bis 
strength,  as  with  a  girdle  s  be  stilleth  the  rosrinss  of  the  sea»  and  cbo 
stOllouder  ravings  of  the  people.  He  maketh  the  ootgoings  of  the 
oMming  and  evening  to  rejoice.  The  former  idea  ia  aoiplified  tmk 
illustrated  in  the  nineteenth  psalm  ^ver.  5  and  6),  and  the  latter 
alluded  to  in  the  eighth :  no  scenes  m  nature  can  be  more  btautifiil 
or  more  cheerful,  than  the  rising  of  the  morning  sun,  or  the  meesi 
**  walking  in  brightness'^  in  the  evening^  sky*  The  walcriog  of  tbo 
enrd)  with  showers,  or  with  full  and  flowing  streaoM,  is  another 


play  of  providential  goodness ;  but  the  crowning  nsorcT  is  the  goifcei^ 
ing  in  of  the  harvest.  The  expression  (in  ver.  Ill  is  pcealiarly 
elegant  and  impressive,  ^  His  paiJis  drop  btness."  In  other  — * — 
die  Almighty  is  represented  as  walking  or  ridin| 


**  upon  the 

of  the  wind/'  (psalm  xviii.  10 ;  civ.  SI :  the  doods,  thercfare^  are 
hb  pathways,  and  the  aliowers  which  aistil  from  them  onrichieg^tho 
earth,  may  be  said,  poetically,  to  «*  dropftineas"  opoe  it;  i 
the  cheerful  and  userul  vegetation  which  dothea  the  hills  end 
they  are  said  to  become  joyful,  and  even  to  **  shout  ao4  sing." 

*  But  we  must  not  confine  our  remarks  to  blessings  merely  ta 
poral.  The  Psalmist  complains  of  iniquities  prevailing  againai  hh 
and  prays  to  be  delivered  from  them :  he  spealcs  of  the  blessedocas  of 
attending  God's  house*  and  considers  communion  with  him  as  the 
highest  privilege  of  man.  Tlie  floods  of  heaven,  and  the  livcrs  of 
earth,  are  both  used  to  typify  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
diffusion  of  divine  truth  (Acts  it  17, 18),  which  produces  the  same 
effect  in  the  moral,  as' water  in  the  natural  world.  l*his  psalm  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  Hao  less  rich  in  spiritual  unction  than  in 
poetic  beauty;  and  is  especuilly  interesting  to  us  Gentiles,  reaidii^ 
,m  the  ^  ends  of  the  earth,T  as  our  part  of  Europe  was  coosidefed* 

*  Blest  is  the  tana  whom  thou  shalt  choose. 
And  ffive  him  kind  access  to  thee ; 
Give  him  a  place  within  thy  house. 
To  taste  thy  love  divinely  free**    /FeUt. 

« NOTES. 

<  Psalm  LXV.Title^if  Pudm  and  Somg. 

•  Ver.  1.  Proise  ivaiis<A<— The  Heb.  term  means,  to  wail  in  slleeos, 
as  slaves  in  the  presenoe  of  their  master. 
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«  V«r.  S.  /nj^iofm.— Heb.'  '*  Words  (or  matters)  of  iniquity  pre- 
^nSl^**  icc-^Furge them. — Heb.  **  Coyer/'  expiate  them:  the  alfu- 
aion  IS  to  the  coTer  of  the  mercy^sear.  See  Jintwarlk, 

« Ver.  5.  By  ierritk  things.  —  AUumHh,  •*  Fearful  ;*'  Home, 
•*  wonderful**  things. 

*  Ver.  8.  7Ay  lofau— Or  signs ;  i*  e.  tempests,  bjr  sea  or  land. 
« Ibid.  To  r^bice.— Marg.  ^  Sing.** 

*  Ver.  9.  Tie  river  ^GMf.— Rata  from  hearen.  See  Gen.  i.  6,  7* 
Or  the  Jordan,  which  oferflowed  its  banks  in  harvest.  See  Josh* 
111.  15. 

'  Ver.  10.  TAoti  wUest  the  earth* — Or,  **  land  :*'  namely  Canaan. 
— TAoii  eettiest  the  fimroeoe* — Marg.  <*  Tliott  causest  (ram)  to  de« 
scend  (into)  the  furrows  thereof.** 

<  Ver.  If.  Rejwie  on  every  ride — ^Heb.  *«  Are  girded  with  joy." 
Compare  ver.  6.' 


Art.  V.  The  Life  of  Pavi  Jomee^  from  Original  Documents  in  the 
Possession  of  Jc^n  Henry  Sherbume«  Esiq.  Register  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States.    Small  8vo.  pp.  SS2.    London.  1825. 

T>AUL  JONES  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than  the  hero  of 
^  chap-books.  Hia  terrific  figure,  in  the  act  of  shootiQg  the 
recreant  lieutenant  who  had  dared  to  atrike  the  bloody  flag» 
may  yet  be  aeea  on  hawkers'  atalla,  striding  across  the  quarter* 
deck  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  in  the  fiercest  hues  of  gam- 
boge, indigOt  and  vermilion.  '  Five  and  twenty  yeara  have 
'  not  elapsed  since  the  nursea  of  Scotland  hnshea  their  crying 
'  infanta  Dy  Uie  whisper  of  hia  name ;'  and  we  are  still  apt  to 
think  of  him  as  of  a  mere  rover  of  the  sens,  ferocious,  un« 
principled,  and  disavowed  even  by  those  to  whom  his  reckleea 
Talour  might  make  hia  services,  though  not  his  person  or  hia 
name,  acceptable.  Hia  story,  obscurely  known,  and,  hitherto^ 
imperfectly  authenticated,  fika  been  usually  taken  aa  the 
hat  chapter  in  the  chronicles  of  piracy,  and  hia  character 
aa  exhibiting  a  aort  of  coonterpart  to  those  of  Morgan  and 
Honbar. 

It  now  appeara,  however,  that  much  of  all  this  waa  misap« 
prehenaion ;  and  that  thia  latt  of  the  Bnccanneers,  this  rival 
of  Manavelt  and  l^Olonnoia,  although  certainly  a  British-bom 
anbiect  fighting  a|^nat  hia  native  flag,  and  liable  to  be  hanged 
at  tne  yard-arm,  if  he  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  coun- 
trymen, waa  not  a  mere  adventurer  of  caaual  meana  and  dea- 
perate  enterprise,  but  a  seaman  of  consummate  ability,  an 
intriguer  of  no  little  dexterity,  and  a  regularly  coromiasioned 
officer,  decorated  with  chivalric  honours,  and  enjoyiuj^^  the 
•molomenta  of  high  naval  rank,  under  more  than  one  iegUimate 
gOTemment.    He  waa  in  friendly  and  confidential  intercourse 
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with  some  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time,  with  FraDklin,  ^e- 
gar,  Jefferson,  and  la  Fayette;  the  young  nobility  of  France 
were  ambitious  of  serving  under  his  comimuid ;  be  commanded 
^  frigiite  in  the  French  navy,  he  was  a  commodore  in  the  ser* 
▼ice  of  the  United  States,  and  a  vice  -admiral  in  that  of  Riw* 
sia«  He  received  a  diamond-hilted  sword  and  the  crosa  of 
Military  Merit  firom  Louis  XYI.,  the  order  of  St  Anne  from 
the  imperial  Catharine,  a  pension  from  Denmark,  and  hia 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  deputation  from  the  National  As- 
eembly  of  France*  All  this  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
general  apprehension  of  hifL  character  and  career,  that  a  dis- 
tinct authentication  of  the  original  documents  was  obviouafy 
necessary ;  and  this  has  been  satisfactorily  given  in  the  Edi- 
tor's preface.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  an  indefatimble 
scribe,  and  his  papers,  after  passine  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hyslop  and  Mr.  Ward,  both  of  New  York,  came  into  die 

Eossession  of  Mr.  Sherburne-  The  Marcjuis  de  la  Fayette 
as  given  his  attestation  to  all  that  he  was  in  any  way  cpqnec^ 
ted  with  ;  and  the  ex-presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison  have 
been  applied  to  with  effect :  the  former,  in  particulai;,  simplied 
a  numoer  of  letters  that  he  had  formerly  received  from  Jooes. 
The  early  part  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  to* 
Tolved  in  some  obscurity.  He  was  bom  in  July,  1747,  at  Ar- 
begland,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland.  His 
father,  John  Paul,  was  a  gardener.  The  youth,  after  receiving 
the  elements  of  education  at  the  parochial  school,  was,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  wishes,  bound  apprentice  to  a  White- 
haven merchant,  trading  to  America.  After  much  voyaging, 
he  engaged  for  himself  in  traffic,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and 
when  Uie  war  broke  out  between  England  and  her  Transatlantic 
colonies,  he  obtained  a  command  in  the  insurgent  navy.  Of 
his  exploits  in  this  service,  the  burning  of  the  sbippinff  at 
lYhitenaven,  the  capture  of  the  Drake  sloop,'  and  the  teking 
of  the  Serapis  frigate,  were  the  most  cpnspicnous.  Few  naval 
engagements  have  exceeded  the  latter  in  desperate  resolutiaB. 
The  Bonhomme  Richard,  Jones's  ship,  was  an  old  and  decayed 
vessel,  with  a  motley  crew  of  Americans,  French,  Enghsh, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Malajrs ;  while  the  Serapis  was  quite 
new,  and  one  of  the  finest  heavy  frigates  in  the  British  service. 
Her  commander.  Captain  Pearson,  was  a  brave  and  able  sea- 
man, and  appears  to  have  mamenvred  with  much  skill ;  but  he 
was  far  beneath  his  antagonist  in  the  determination  which  rises 
superior  to  average  calculations,  and  the  tact  whidi  discenis 
the  probabilities  of  success  where  others  would  discover  only 
the  certainty  of  failure.  The  first  broadsides  of  the  Serapis 
shook  the  crazy  timbers  of  her  opponent  with  snch  effect  as  to 
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put  her  in  danger  of  sinking;  abd  Jones  could  find  no  surer 
way  of  securing  his  vessel,  than  by  lashing  her  alongside  the 
English  frigate.  Amid  all  the  horrors  of  the  fi^ht/with  his 
•hip  filling,  his  ofiicers  flinching,  his  heavy  guns  oursting,  and 
the  rest  nearly  all  silenced,  this  extraordinary  man  never  for  a 
moment  lost  nis  presence  of  mind  ;  nor,  even  when  his  own 
consort,  instead  of  assailing  the  enemy,  opened  a  heavy  fire 
on  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  did  his  resolution  forsake  him. 

*  The  le^  gained  ground  on  the  pumps,  and  the  fire  increased  so  . 
much  on  board  both  ships,  that  some  officers  advised  Jones  to  strike* 
**  of  whose  courage  and  good  sense  he  entertained  the  highest 
opmion*'' 

'  It  was  a  grand  scene  that  the  Channel  witnessed  that  night*  A 
numerous  fleet  had  taken  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Scarborough 
Castle ;  the  Bonhomme  and  Serapis,  joined  in  An  encounter  almost 
unparalleled  for  its  fierceness  ana  duration,  finelv  contrasted  with  thd 
picturesque  and  shattered  appearance  of  the  Pallas  and  the  Countess 
of  Scarborough,  now  both  siJenced ;  and  the  moon,  which  was  ex^ 
tremely  bright  and  full,  lighted  up,  not  only  this  magnificent  scene^ 
but  Flamberough  Head,  and  the  surrounding  heights  covered  with 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  n^ghbouriog  towns.  While  the  American: 
commodore  appeared  to  be  hesitating,. whether  he  should  follow  th« 
advice  of  his  officers,  bis  mastf  r  at  arms,  who  was  frightened  out  of 
his  wits,  suddenly  let  loose  aU  the  prisoners, .  amounting  to  nearly 
five  hundred,  telling  them,  **  to  save  themselves,  as  the  ship  was  go- 
ing to  sink/'  This  last  misfortune  seemed  to  be  decisive.  One 
pnsoner  jumped  over  to  the  enemyt  and  told  them,  that  if  they 
mM  out  a  mooeot  longer,  the  enemy  must  strike.  '  *'  Our  rudder,'* 
says  Jones,  in  his  letter  to  Franklin,  **  was  nearly  off;  the  stem- 
firame  and  transoms  were  almost  entirely  cut  away ;  the  umbers  by 
the  lower  deck,  espedally  from  the  mainmast  to  the  stern,  being 
grmtly  decayed  by  age,  were  mangled  beyond  every  power  of  de« 
scription ;  and  a  person  must  have  been  an  eye-witness,  to  havet 
termed  a  just  idea  of  the  tremendous  scene  of  carnage,  wreck,  and 
niin^  that  eve^  wh^m  appeared.'*  Yet,  notwithstanding  thisst8te-«i 
notwithstanding  that  the  prisoners  were  let  loose-r-that  the  shijp  was 
on  fire  in  many  places,  and  that  there  was  five  feet  of  water  in  the 
heU,  Jones  determined  to  fight  on.  He  observed  what  his  affright* 
ened  crew  had  overlooked---he  saw  the  mainmast  of  the  Serapia 
shake,  and  hia  practised  ear  told  him  that  *'  their  firing  decrMsed." 
He  took  care  tnat  hte  own  should  immediately  increase ;  and  at  half 
past  ten,  in  the  sight  of  thousands,  the  ^Bg  of  Englmd,  which  had 
Decn  nailed  to  the  mast  of  the  Serapis,  was  struck  by  Capt.  Pearson^ 
own  hand.  Her  mainmast  at  the  same  time  went  overboard*  Before 
anj  thing,  except  the  wounded,  could  be  removed,  the  Bonhonune 
Bichard  sank** 

After  this  extraordinary  aea-fishty  Jones  put  ipto  the  Texel, 
where  he  waai  permitted  to  land  his  prisoners^  and  to  refit  his 
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Bhipi,  xioiwitbsUndipg  the  remonatranceft  of  the  British 
battsador.    When  hii  repairs  were  completed,  he  put  to 
eluded  the  cruizers  that  were  stationea  at  every  outlet,  and, 
after  sailing  tlirouffh  the  Downs*  and  in  full  view  of  the  Isk 
of  Wight,  reached  TOrient  in  safety.  Early  in  1780,  lie  Tisited 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people, 
and  wiUi  favour  by  the  monarch.    His  time  was  fully  occupied 
with  intrieue,  both  amorous  and  political ;  for  Jones   was   a 
libeVtine  by  temperament,  and  an  umeloctant  courtier*      Id 
September,  he  sailed  for  America,  where  he  arrived  early  i» 
the  following,  year,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command   of  a 
seventy- four,  then  building.    While  superintending  the  equip- 
snent  of  his  ship,  he,  as  usual,  recreated  himself  with  compo* 
sition,  and,  in  one  instance,  with  disquisition  of  a  very  singolar 
kind*    After  adverting  to  the  disadvantageous  circuaastancea 
under  which  the   United   States  commenced  the  naval  war 
against  Great  Britain,  he   speaks  of  his  own  qualifications* 
Although  be  had  sailed  in  armed  ships  and  frigatea,  be  statea* 
that  when  he  assumed  command,  he  found  himself  deficient  in  dK 
requisite  experience,  and  that  midnight  study,  ss  well  as  diligent 
attention  to  the  instructions  of  '  the  greatest  and  most  learned 
'  sea-oflScers,'  bad  still  left  him  with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  much  to  acquire.    Frigate  service  and  cruising  are,  be 
observes,  very  inadequate  preparation  for  the  command  of  a 
fleet* 


« The  English,  who  boast  so  much  of  their  navy,  never  (bwht  a  laugei 
battle  on  ihe  ocean  before  the  war  that  ii  now  ended,  lae  battle  o# 
Utbant  was,  on  their  part,  like  their  former  ones,  irregular;  and 
Admiral  Keppel  could  only  iostif^  himself  hy  ihe  example  of  Havke 
in  our  remembrancet  and  of  Rosiel  in  the  last  century.  Fran  Aat 
BMmieot,  the  English  were  forced  to  study,  and  to  imitate,  the  French 
in  their  evolutions.  They  never  gained  any  advantage  wbsa  th^ 
had  to  do  with  equal  force ;  and  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Cseai  it 
Grasse  was  owing  more  to  the  unfavooraUe  dreomstances  af  the 
wind  oomtng  a-head  four  points  at  the  besinning  of  Che  battle,  whkh 
pat  his  fleet  into  the  order  of  echiqder  when  it  was  too  late  \»  lachp 
and  of  calm  and  currents  afterwanls,  which  brought  on  aa  entire 
disorder,  than  to  the  admiralship  or  even  the  vast  superiority  of 
Rodney,  who  had  foresail  of  the  Ime  against  thirty,  and  five  ihrca- 
deckers  against  one.    By  the  aocoont  of  some  of  dbe  French 


,  asleep,  not  havina  made  a  a 
reiy  captain  dad  as  be  pleasadJ 

In  this  last  statement,  there  is  much  that  is  erroneous.  Rod* 
ney*s  line  of  battle  consisted  of  thirty*siz  ships,  including  five 
of  90  guns,  twentv*one  of  74,  and  ten  of  o4.  The  Freadb 
bad  an  equal  namoer,  but  two  were  armed  en  Jliie^  and  thita 
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vere  out  of  repftir.  Of  the  wbole,  there  were  one  of  110  guns, 
leven  of  90,  twentv-two  of  eerenty«foar,  and  six  of  &4.  la 
iddition  to  these,  tney  had  two  60  gun  ships,  and  a  superiority 
n  frigates  and  light  vessels.  With  respect  to  signals,  it  is  not, 
^e  imagine,  nsaal  or  expedient  to  multiply  them  during  battle, 
excepting  in  the  e?ent  of  some  unexpected  circumstance,  or 
in  the  necessity  for  some  important  evolution  of  the  whole  line. 
In  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  naval  conflict,  signals  are  so 
little  likely  to  be  observed,  and  the  necessity  for  making 
Lbem  is  so  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken,  that  it  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  doubtful  .question,  whether  an  admiral 
should  actually  mingle  in  the  fight,  or  take  his  station  in  a 
frigate  aloof,  ror  the  advantage  of  more  accurate  inspection. 

*  The  Englisbt'  proceeds  PftuI  Jones,  *  are  veiy  deficient  in  s^goab* 
as  well  as  in  naval  tactics.  This  I  know,  having  in  my  potsession 
their  present  fighting  and  sailinf  instructions,  which  comprehend  all 
their  signals  and  evolutions.  Lord  Howe  has,  indeed,  made  some 
improvements  by  borrowing  firom  the  French.  But  Kempenfelt,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  more  promising  officer,  hsd  made  a  still  greater 
improvement  by  the  same  mtent.  It  was  said  of  Kempenfelt,  when 
be  was  drowned  in  the  Kapl  George,  England  has  lost  her  du  Pa- 
villioo*  That  great  man,  ihe  Chevalier  du  Pavillion,  commanded  the 
Triumphant,  and  was  killed  in  ibe  Ian  battle  of  Count  de  Graate. 
France  lost  in  him  one  of  her  greatest  naval  taeiaciaos,  and  a  man 
who  had,  beaides,  the  hoooor  (in  1773^  to  invent  the  new  system  of 
imval  signala,  by  whicb,  siateen  hundreo  orders,  questions,  answers, 
and  infimnaiions  eaa,  without  oonfusioo  or  missumstiumton  and  with 
ihe  greatest  celerity,  be  communicated  through  a  groat  fleet  It 
was  bis  fixed  opinion,  that  a  smaller  number  of  signala  would  be  in- 
sufficient*  A  captain  of  the  line  at  this  dav  must  he  a  tactician. 
A  captain  of  a  cruising  frigate  may  make  shin  without  ever  having 
beard  of  naval  tactics.    Until  I  arrived  in  France,  and  became  ac- 

auaioted  with  that  great  tactician  Count  D'Orvilliers,  and  hii  Ju- 
icious  assistant  the  Cbevriler  du  Ptevillion,  who,  each  of  them, 
honoured  sse  with  instiuetioiis  nspeetina  the  sdenee  of  ffovemiog 
theoperatioosilte.  of  afloat,  loontos  1  was  not  sensible  bowigoo- 

II 1  had  bans*  baissa  thai  time,  ef  naval  tactios.' 


^   * 


It  is  singular  enough,  that  English  seamen,  with  all  their 
pride  of  superiority,  should  be  receiving  ksaons  froflb  their 
contemned  enemy;  and  that  the  vniu  end  to  whioh  the  greater- 
learning  of  the  French  had  alosost  invariably  been  directed, 
should  be  the  avoidance  of  close  and  decisive  contest.  Nor  is 
it  less  remarkable,  that  the  defect  should  have  been  specifically 
|>ointed  out,  nearly  at  the  tame  time,  by  Paul  Jones,  a  prac* 
tised  seaman,  and  by  John  Clerk,  of  Eldin,  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man, wiUi  little  knowledge  of  naval  movements  but  aucb  aa  ha 
had  obtained  from  models  and  diagrama.    When  Rodney  went 
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into  battle  oa  the  12tb  of  April*  1782»  he  was  in 
the  entire  results  of  Mr.  Clerk's  experiments,  demanstraiu^ 
the  inefiicacy  of  the  system  prevailing  in  the  British  nan, 
and  the  expediency  of  separating  a  portion  of  the  eoemr  9 
fleet  by  the  mantBuvre  of  breaking  the  line ;  and  yeU  thoup 
his  first  signal  seemed  to  indicate  the  intention  of  acting  oprt 
the  new  plan,  his  second  prescribed  a  strict  conformitr  to  itt 
old  method.  And  when,  at  last,  he  carried  his  Mg-sb.v 
through  the  French  line,  throwing  it,  by  that  movement,  u«' 
complete  disorder,  be  seems  to  have  followed  the  impulse  .( 
the  moment,  rather  than  to  have  carried  into  effect  a  premed- 
tated  scheme. 

The  peace  with  England  pat  an  end  to  Joneses  scrvioefl 
afloat,  and  he  was  appointed  American  '  agent  for  European 
'  prize-money/ in  wfaicD  capacity  be  retamed  to  France  ia  17S3, 
and  visited  Denmark  in  1788.    In  Jane  of  the  latter  year,  tbs 
active  man  was  in  the  Euxine,  commanding  a  Rosatan  niaa-of- 
wat,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.    He  had  obtained  pennis* 
sion  to  enter  the  service  of  Catharine,  without  giving  op  h':% 
connexion  with  the  American  marine.    The  commander  of  ths 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Liman  sea,  was  the  prince  of  Naasu 
Siegen,  who  seems  to  have  been  better  suited  to  the  mancea> 
yres  of  a  court  tban4e  the-  maoagemenft  of  a  squadron.     Go 
one  occasion,  Jonea  saved  him  from  inevitable  deetractAoa; 
and  in  another  instance,  when  the  fleet  under  the  directioQ  of 
the  former  had  taken  nine'  sail  of  the  Turiuah  squadron,  the 
prince,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  set  them  on  fire,  and 
claimed  the  victory  as  due  to  his  own  exertions.    Jones  reosotH 
strated,  and  his  claim  was  admitted ;  but  his  dauntless   aod 
uncompromising  spirit  was  not  suited  to  the  acquiescing  gys* 
tem^of  the  court,  and  he  was  reconunended  to  travel,  retaining 
all  his  appointments. 

Jones  was  not»  after  this/  «igaged  in  active  service.  His 
heakh  seems  to  have  failed  early,  probably  in  coosequeiioe  of 
premature  exhaustion,  induced  by  sensual  indulgence.  He 
died  at  Paris,  in  June  1792.  His  character  ia  thi 
up  by  the  Writer  of  the  present  work. 


«  Paul  Jones  was  short  in  stature  and  sienderiy  made.  He  vat 
amhoritaiive  in  his  nHumer,  wiih  a  very  determined  air. 

«ThatbyIawhewasapirateandarebel,  IshsU  nosdeny  ;sac«, 
by  the  ssme  law,  Washbgton  would  have  been  drawn  and  qoarterted, 
and  Franklb  bad  alreiMly  been  denounced  as  «*  a  hoaiy  hesd<4 
traitor.**  But  we  have  seen,  that  nothlqg  can  be  more  inmenum 
than  the  prevalent  history  of  his  character  and  fortunes.  As  lo  kii 
moral  conduct,  it  would  seem,  that  fim  charscters  have  been  msre 
•ttbjeato  tcrutmy^  and  less  to  condemnation.    Hb  very  faults  vert 
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le  copaa^ocace  of  fMiDgt  which  poweii  our  admirationt  and  hb 
aalmaiaai  were  allied  to  a  kindly  natortf.  He  wia  oooraftiona,  ^nc^' 
MM,  and  hnmane }— «Bd  he  mpeart  to  have  been  the  onij  one  in  Uiia 
ge  of  revolutioni,  whoae  proretaion  of  philanthropy  waa  not  dSiffrated 
y  hia  practice.  Aa  to  his  mental  capaaty,  it  cannot  be  denied  Aat*hia 
raa  a  oMMt  ardent  and  extraordinary  gemua.    Bom  in  the  lowest  rank 
»f  life,  and  deprived  by  hia  mode  of  existence  from  eren  the  com- 
Don  education  which  every  Scotchman  inherits ,  Paul  Jonea  waa  an 
.enthusiastic  student,  and  aucceeded  in  forming  a  atyle  which  cannot 
>e  suffidently  admired  for  its  pure  and  strenuous  eloquence*     His 
>lans  alao  were  not  the  crude  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  but  uututored 
ntdlect,  but  the  matured  systems  which  could  only  have  been  gene-' 
rated  by  calm  obaervation  and  patient  study.    His  plan  for  attacking 
the  coast  of  Engbod  was  moat  aaccessful  m  eaecutiony  though  con- 
oeived  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware ;  and  we  cannot  But  perceive  a 
ichooled  and  phUoaopbic  intellect  in  hia  hinta  fi>r  the  formation  of  the 
navy  of  a  new  sation.    Accident  had  made  him  a  republican,  hot* 
the  cold  spirit  of  republicanism  had  not  tainted^  his  chivalric  aouV 
and  his  political  prmdplea  were  not  the  ofipring  of  the  specious 
theories  of  a  danseroua  age.    There  waa  nothing  in  the  nature  of  hia 
mindy  which  would  have  prevented  him  from  bemg  the  commander, 
instead  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Serapia.    Hedeligoted  in  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  royalty,  and  we  scarcely  know  when  to  deem 
him  happieat— ^when  the  venerable  Franklin  congratulated  him  for 
having  freed  all  hia  auflering  countrymen  from  the  dungeons  of  Great- 
Britain^  or  when  he  reeehrM  a  golden*hilted  awofd  from  the  •*  pro- 
tector of  the  righta  of  human  nature."    Although  he  died  in  hia 
forty-fifth  year,  hia  poUic  life  waa  not  a  abort  one,  and  by  hia  ezer^ 
tiona  at  the  diftrent  couru  of  Europe,  he  mainly  oonuibuted  to  the. 
auccesa  of  the  American  cauae. 

*  Now  that  the  fever  of  part^  prejudice  has  subsided,  England 
wishes  not  to  withhold  from  him  the  tribute  of  her  admiration. 
America,  "  the  country  of  his  fond  election/'  must  ever  rank  him' 
not  only  among  thefirmeat,  but  among  the  aUeat  of  her  patriots.' 

Paul  Jonea  haa  been  recently  aelected  by  Mr.  Allan  Cnn* 
niKham  aa  the  hero  of  a  ronumce,  which  the  celebrity  of  the 
Writer  tempted  oa  to  inapect.  It  aeema  an  unequal  produc- 
tion ;  diaplaying  frequent  evidences  of  powerful  talent,  bnt 
deficient  in  that  coherence  of  narrative  and  unity  of  anbject, 
without  which  it  ia  ao  di£Bcult  to  produce  and  to  maintain  a 
atrong  intereat  in  fictitioua  atory. 
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AruVL  RectmU  Sfmfiica  AnnckOimU  aaerm^ 
Digett  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  ii 
taUOQS  on  the  New  Tettaaient»  Exegetical,  PbilologicaU  and  D>e> 
Irinel.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BloomBeld,  Vicar  of  Bisbraofce  ■ 
Rutland,  and  Curate  of  Tilton  and  Tugby  in  Leiceatcrshiffr.  It 
Two  Partly  S  volt.  each.  Part  L  3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  J97S.  J^w 
V.  2f.    Rivingtont,  1826. 

nnHE  Church  of  Rome  denies  its  members  the  free  use  of  tk 
'*-    Bible,  and  provides  for  them  an  exposition  of  its  doctiian 
vhicb  they  are  not  permitted  to  Question,  and  which  tbcy  aar 
bound  to  receive,  discharged  of  all  right  and  pririlege  of  oam- 
paring  them  with  the  inspired  records  of  salvation*  mmi  ia- 
atructed  to  believe  that  tne  uncontrolled  examioaticMi  of  the 
Scriptures  is  an  indication  of  heretical  pravity.     In  ooch  % 
Church,  the  easy  credence  which  aasents  withoaC  tnqiriTj  and 
without  evidence,  is  a  primary  qualification  for  commnnion,  and 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  affair  of  bat  littic 
moment.    But  the  Protestant  maxim,  that  *  The  Bible  ia  tb^ 
*  Religion  of  Protestants.'  as  it  secures  for  them  the  high  right 
and  privilege  of  deriving  from  the  Bible  the  principles  of  their 
religious  faith,  imports  their  obligation,  to  study  its  cooteols* 
and  to  understand  its  meaning.    In  Uieir  profeaaioa,  ooiivk- 
tion  precedea  obedience,  ana  an  imposea  isterpietntion  of 
Scripture  is  inadmissible.    By  them,  the  correct  appcebeaaioa 
of  truth  is  regarded  as  a  benefit  resulting  from  Soiptoral  know- 
ledge,  and  to  be  aconired  by  means  of  devout  application  to  the 
writings  in  which  God  makes  known  his  will  to  mankind,  and 
which  is  valuable  only  as  it  is  thus  obtained.    Henee  the 
importance  of  the  means  of  Biblical  interpretation. 

r(o  correct  use  can  be  made  of  the  communications  which 
the  Bible  comprises,  before  the  language  in  which  tb^  aie 
conveyed  is  understood.    Before  the  Scnpturea  can  be  mter- 
preted.  their  grammatical  constructions  and  their  literal  aense 
must  be  aacertained.    A  anfficient  ac<^iaintanee  with  these  is 
necessary  for  every  competent  expoaitor;  and,  as  thty  are 
the  very  elementary  principles  of^all  correct  interpretation, 
diey  should  be  diligently  studied  by  every  intelligent  render. 
There  may  be  ultimate  references  of  a  moral  or  doctriiml  kind, 
or  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense  may  be  intended ;  but  fhtac, 
thougn  they  may  sometimes  be  of  the  first  importance,  ait 
only,  in  order,  aecondary  objects  of  attention  in  the  iotcvpie* 
tation  of  the  Bcripturea.   in  every  case,  the  literal,  giaaassatical 
aense  is  of  primarjr  conaideration.    And  hence  the  importance 
of  those  worka  which,  aa  aiding  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Scnpturea.  are  devoted  to  grammatical  and  philological  dia* 
Gussion  and  illustration.   Ofthis  classi  the  volumes  now  befori 
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I  are  die  noct  extensive  eontrtbutioD  whicli  hat  been  made 

•  Biblical  literature  by  any  of  our  contemporaries. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  body  of  sacred  criticism 
)mprised  in  Dr.  Campbeirs  work  on  the  Gospels^  to  the  prac- 
ce  commenced  by  him  on  his  being  settled  as  the  minister 
r  a  country  parish*  and  steadily  pursued  by  him  in  subsequent 
ears,  of  collecting  such  useful  criticisms  on  the  text  of  the 
I  ew  Testament  as  were  suggested  by  his  own  observations,  or 
B  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  bis  reading.    The  volumes 
ow  before  us  derive  their  origin  from  the  simuar  attention  of 
Heir  Author  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.    Possessing 
be  requisite  qualifications  for  availing  himself  of  the  assistance 
0  be  obtained  from  the  various  existing  materials  of  elucida* 
ion»  by  his  proficiency  in  classical  and  oriental  studies,  and 
onstantly  adhering  to  a  rule  which  he  had  prescribed  to  him* 
elf»  of  immediately  recording  the  observations  which  he  found 
upplied  or  suggested,  as  they  arose,  he  obtained  a  copious 
:oilection  of  such  exegetical  remarks  as  he  considered  moat 
iseful  and  important,  and  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  him  in 
lis  private  study  or  public  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
in  bis  researches,  he  was  aided  by  the  advantages  of  an  exteur 
uve  and  choice  collection  of  the  best  classical  and  theological 
vriters.  which  he  einployed  under  the  perpetual  advice  of  the 
ate  celebrated  Dr.  rarr.  with  whom  he  was  in  freouent  and 
familisr  intercourse,  and  by  whom  he  was  urged  to  oigest  and 
arrange  his  Biblical  collections  for  publication.    Engaged  still 
more  closely  in  the  studies  to  which  he  had  been  for  a  consi- 
derable number  of  years  unremittingly  devoted,  by  the  resolu- 
tion which  pledged  him  to  the  execution  of  such  a  purpose* 
and  by  the  collation  of  the  annotatory  matter  of  the  principal 
commentators,  for  the  purpose  of  appreciating  the  value  of  nis 
own  miscellaneous  notes,  he  was  induced  to  enlarge  his  plan, 
and  to  engraft  upon  his  original  design,  another  of  still  greater 
importance ;  to  oring  together  within  a  moderate  compass.  an4 
in  a  convenient  form,  the  digtcta  membra  Exegeseoi, 

*  the  most  important  materials  for  the  right  interpretation  of  Sorip* 
ture,  hiilierto  dbpersed  amidst  numerous  ^bulky  and  expensive  ve« 
lumas;  carefully  digesting,  condensing,  simplifyiogf  ana  moulding 
those  heterogeneous  uiaienals,  induding  ki$  omn  anginal  notes,  bio 
one  connected  and  consistent  body  of  erudite  and  accurate  annota- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  btermlxmg  with  the  whole  a  series  of 
crUkal  remarttf  which  might  serve  to  guide  the  judgement  of  the 
student,  or  junior  mloiftter,  amidst  the  contrarieties  efjsrring  inter-  , 
preutions ;  and,  finally,  in  order  to  more  efectually  adapt  toe  work 
to  general  use,  clothing  the  foreign  matter  in  a  vernacular  dress,  and 
expreising  the  sense  in  simple  and  perspieuous  phrsseology/  Prf/mce* 
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'    WeNSSiti  ^sily  give  die  Author  tti6  modi  entire  dr^it  ft>r  Ku 
arowal,  that,  in  the~  accom|)iishing  of  bis  plan,  he  baa  bad  to 
^•truggle  with  the  most  formidable  and  perplexing  difficoldcs. 
It  requires  some  experience  in  this  kind  of  employinent^  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  undertaking  like  the  present, 
arising  from  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  materials  necessary  for 
its  completion,  and  the  irksome  toil  of  distributing  and  plac- 
ing them  in  orderly  relation.    The  purchase  of  every  eicegeti- 
cal  or  philological  publication  of  the  least  importance^  most 
tax  ratner  heavily  the  pecuniary  resources  of  a  scholar  ;  and 
'Mr.  Bloomfield,  we  learii  from  ms  preface^  may  be  said  to  have 
expended  a  fortune  on  the  work,  which  he  has  most  indastri- 
^ously  and  moat  patientljpVef^ared  for  the  use  of  theological 
'Students.    In  collating  autborittesj  in  translating,  and  abridg- 
ing, the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  most  have 
been  immense^  and  such  as  few  individuals  would  ha^e  been 
courageous  enough  to  hazard.    The  ancient  Fathers,  and  early 
"Greek   Comm^nilators,   Thebphylact,  Theodoret,  Euthymios, 
<Eeomenius,   and  Aretas,   together  with  the  sdioliasts  and 
'glosso^raphers,  are  laid  under  contribution  for  their  quotas  of 
exegeticat  matter.  Considerable  use  is  made  of  the  po8t*Refor- 
'mation  theologians  don^n  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
-Ample  selections  are  furnished  from  the  wotks  of  the  nume- 
'rous  foreign  commutators  who  adorned  the  continental  schools 
•of  divinity  during*  the  last  half  century ;  Wetstein,  Heumann, 
'Kypke,  itoecber,   Carpzov,  Ernesti,   Bengel,  Moms,  Storr, 
'Vaicknaer,*  Michaelis,  Fischer,  Koppe,  Pott,  Henricks,  Knapp, 
'Jaspis,  and  particulariy  Rosentnuller,  Ruinoel,  and   Tittman. 
'The  classical  illustrations  provided  in  the  works  of  Grotius, 
Tricaeus,  Bos,  Alberti,  Hombefg,  Eisner,  Raphel,  Abresch, 
'Palairet,  Pincinelli;  Krebs,  Munthe,  Loesner,  Kypke,  Black  wall, 
*Wak6field,  and  Bulkley,  are  transferred  into  Mr.  filbomfield's 
volumes,  and  are  au«:mented  from  his  own  collections.    Such 
*auotations  from  the  Rablnnical  writers  as  appeared  apposite  to 
the  illustration  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  found  to  the 
.poiics.  oC  Gartwtight,  Driusiusj.  Bitxtprf,  Ligbtfool,  Pococke, 
.Baokspan,  £uve&husius,  .Lampe»  Schoettgen,  MeosebeB,  Wet- 
.steiiii  and  odiers)  are  also  inserted*  The  exertions  ^f  the  Author 
<liave  been' unremittingly  directed  to  the  vairious  soartes*  from 
'whiefa  assistance  was  to  be  derived  in  the  constructioil  of  bis 
work,   and  have  produced  an  accumulation  of  materials  to 
which'  he  may^ confidently  appeal  as  most  satisfttctory  proof  of 
his  labour  in  collecting,  and  of  his  skill  in  appropriating  what- 
ever mi^ht  be  useful  fur  bis  purpof^^    It  might  be,sufficiei}t 
.for  us,  in  describing  the  value  of  tha  present *(ppllep$iooj  V> 
state  that,  in  addition  to  other  extracts,  almost  numberless,  it 
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'ontaina  the  whofe  of  Wetstein*8  exegetical  and  pbilological 
innotations*  many  of  them  translated ;  but  besides  these,  the 
lurchasers  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  volumes  will  acquire  the  most 
roportant  elucidations  and  remarks  contained  in  the  commen* 
^aries  of  Kuinoel  and  Tittman,  which  are  deservedly  placed 
itnong  the  principal  biblical  productions  of  GeHnany,  though 
}ut  little  known  in  this  country.  Mr.  B.  has  onlv  in  part  ex- 
ecuted his  plan.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  remaining 
>ortions  of  the  work,  and  reserve  our  entire  judgement  on  its 
nerits  till  we  shall  be  able  to  report  on  the  whole  of  its  con- 
tents. That  our  readers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  kind  of  materials  which  the  volomes  provide,  we 
ihall  lay  before  them  some  extracts  as  specimens  of  their  con- 
ents.  The  present  part  of  the  work  comprises  the  four 
jiospels. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  BloomfieId*s  selections  from  the 
irorks  of  modern  foreign  theological  critics  and  commenta- 
tors, have  been  made  in  the  exercise  of  aomud  discretion.  While 
we  recognise  in  some  of  them  the  proofs  of  a  more  enlightened 
ftnd  more  accurate  philology  than  tnat  of  their  predecessorsi  and 
while  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  improvements  in  the  histori- 
cal interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  we  are  also  obliged,  not 
onlv  to  withhold  from  them  our  approbation,  but  to  censure 
with  severity  their  spirit  and  conduct  in  respect  to  the  subtile 
refinements  which  they  have  introduced,  and  the  daring  inno- 
vations which  they  have  attempted  to  establish.    The  tbeolo-* 
gical  critics  of  Germany  have  been  most  perniciously  indua- 
trioos  in  this  respect.   The  school  of  Semler,  in  particular,  has 
rig^nalisttd  itself  for  temerity  in  baaarding  hypotheses,  end  for 
the  excess  of  philological  speculation.    In  tneir  modes  of  ex- 
plfiining,  not  only  the  senttmentsv  but  the  facts  of  the  New 
Testament;  thev  have  indulged  in  a  licence  vdiich  is  never 
bounded  by  sober  rules.    From  their  system,  the  miracleft  of 
the  evangelical  books  are  excluded;  and  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  they  detail,   are  considered  as. natural 
occurrences.    Paulus,  Thiess,  and  some  others,  have  distin* 
gatshed  themselves  by  their  boldness  in  thisiq^ecies  of  unhal- 
lowed speculation.    Their  system  is  but  another  verification  of 
the  case,  so  frequently  exeosplitied,  of.  a  professed  wisdom 
nmnifesting  itself  to  be  felly.    For  diere  is  no  possibility  -  of 
separating  the  miraculous  character  of  the  events  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  described' by  its  writers  as  miracles,  from 
its  connexion  with'  the  other  brancbea  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.    In  respect  to  the  former,  not  less  than  the  latter, 
the  probity  of  the  Evangelists  is  an  available  and  necessary 
voucher^  and  the  credibility  of  their  records  is  inclusive  of  the 
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truth  of  evenr  supernatural  fact  which  they  have  related.  The 
rejection  of  Cbristian  miracles  must  be  the  rejection  of  Chrn- 
tianity,  the  belief  of  Christianity  being  identified  with  a  belief 
of  its  miracles.  iMr.  Bloomfield  has  not  deteriorated  hia  vo- 
lumes by  details  of  the  particular  schemes  of  these  abetton 
of  naturalism  and  ratioualUm ;  and  he  has  never  permitted  % 
just  occasion  of  alluding;  to  them  in  the  most  general  manner 
to  occur,  without  referring  to  the  Authors  by  whom  they  hare 
been  most  ably  refuted  and  exposed,  and  of  maniresting  bis 
strong  reprobation  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  thia  scepti- 
cal school* 

*  Matthew,  Chap.  XIX.  24*  tvJCMr«^p^y  10T1  ic«f*iiXo9  h  «•  j«  1.    The- 
phylact*   with  many  ancient  and  some  modem  Commentatora  (as 
bochart  and  Castellio),  read  nifuXof,  or  at  least  interpret  xmiuOm^  a 
cable,  as  ddes  Whitby.    But  Euthjrmiui,  and  some  ancient  veraioot, 
with  Grotius,  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Ligbtfoot,  Michaeiis,  Bosenmitller, 
and  Kumoel,  are  of  opinion  that  the  niiktOw  is  to  be  retained*     I  aon 
surprised  that  the  critics  should  prefer  i«(fx9Mir.    Campbell  baa  well 
defended  the  common  reading.    The  Rabbinical  eiutions  adduced 
by  Ligbtfoot,  Schoetgea,  and  othen,  prove  diat  there  was  a  amilsr 
proverb  in  use  among  the  Jews.    And  the  very  praoerb  iUeffia  fbuod 
in  the  Koran,    Dr.  Maltbvt  in  a  very  able  Sermon  on  this  test»  thus 
paraplu'ases  the  words :  **  So  contrary  is  the  real  notion  of  my  kii^doa 
to  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  so  distinct  from  every  ncKion  of 
worldly  power  or  even  comfort,  that  the  rich  will  not  surrender  up 
their  pomp  and  pleasure,  will  not  bid  adieu  to  their  gratifications,  re* 
tiounce  the  prejudices  of  superstition  and  habits  of  vice,  to  beoomc 
members  of  a  sect  every  where  spoken  against ;  as  unlikely  as  for  a 
camel  to  go  tbroueh  the  eye  of  a  needle/'  Dr.  Maltby  maintaios,  that 
the  expressions  of  the  text  appljr  only  to  the  drcumstaaoes  €^  the 
Gospel  them,  and  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them  un* 
favourable  to  any  order  of  men  in  the  present  day.  I  think,  bawever^ 
thst  Jesus  did  not  intend  to  confine  the  position  solely  to  the  cireum- 
stances  of  those  times,  but  meant  it  as  a  gnome  generoHs^  to  be  ap* 
plied  mutatis  mutandis  in  every  age*    (As  that  of  Matt*  xiii.  5^  and 
elsewhere :  "  The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 
choke  the  word,  and  it  beeometh  unfruitful/')     Audi,  thus  much 
differ  from  Dr.  Maltby  as  to  think,  thst  the  narration  and  the  solemn 
asseveration  which  it  called  forth  from  our  Redeemer,  h  so  Jar  unfa- 
vourable to  the  rich  as  to  hint  to  them  their  danger,  in  order  thai 
they  may  exert  themselves  to  surmount  the  peculiar  temptaiions 
which  assail  them ;  and  iearn  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
the  living  Ood.  By  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  it  appears,  that  Jesui 
meant  by  richt  one  who  irusu  in  his  riches*  On  the  dangers  oCriohe% 
see  Intt.  ap  Poll.    Grotius  aptly  cites  Plato :  iyeAif  inm  ha/pifwrtt 
fLou  TXovoYoyLwu  ha^tfirrmt^  dicvsvnu    Ceisus  said,  that  this  of  our  Lefd 
was  the  same  sentiment  spoiled*     See  also  Denophilus  and  Aristol* 
{an.  Bulk.)     Euth^mius  itell  remarks,  **  If  the  rich  man  shatf  with 
aimculty  enter,  the  extortioner  shall  not  enter  at  alL    Fos  if  be  wfaft 
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^iret  wh«l  ii  not  Mi  own  is  condemnedf  how  much  more  he  who 
^Aftixes  what  if  not  hit  own."    ft  is  excellently  observed  by  Dr.  Cainp« 
tiell,  '*  when  it  was  only  by  means  of  persuasion  that  men  were 
l>rought  into  a  society  hated  and  persecuted  by  all  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  eartli,  Jewish  and  PAgan,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  opulent 
and  the  voluptuous  (characters  which,  in  a  dissolute  age,  commonly 
go  together),  who  had  so  much  to  losot  and  so  much  to  fear,  would 
tioc,  among  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  be  the  most  easily  persuaded. 
The  A  pottle  James,  ii.  5, 6,  accordingly  attests  this  to  have  been  the 
fact :  it  was  the  poor  in  this  world  whom  God  had  choseir  rich  in 
fiiitb  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  i  whereas,  they  were  the  rich  in  this 
world  who  oppressed  them,  dragged  them  before  their  tribunals,  and 
blasphemed  that  worthy  name  by  which  they  were  called.     As  little 
can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  justness  of  the  sentiment,  in  relation 
Co  the  state  of  the  blessed  hereafter,  when  the  deceitfulness  o^  riches, 
atid  the  snare  into  which  it  so  often  inveigles  man,  are  duly  con- 
sidered.    So  close  an  analogy  runs  through  all  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions, that,  in   more  instances  than  this,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with 
truth,  that  the  declarations  o^  Scripture  are  susceptible  of  cither  in- 
terpretation.'    Vol.  L  pp.  '2G2r^A. 

Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  preceding  remarka 
of  Mr.  Bloorofield  in  correction  of  Dr.  Maltb'y's  erroneous  re*   ' 
presentations.  The  demands  of  Christ  would  prove  to  be  not  less 
tf ying  to  worldly  tempers  in  the  times  moat  remote  from  their 
primary  announcement,  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  minis 
try  of  the  Messiah  and  his  Apostles.    We  cannot  suppose  that; 
our  Lord«  by  the  expression, '  enter  into  the  kingdom  or  heaven,* 
intended  to  predicate  less  than  the  felicity  of  man,  and,  aa 
indinpeusable  to  it,  the  sincere  reception  of  his  doctrine  ;   and 
as  little  can  we  doubt,  that  those  persons  whose  minds  are 
correctly  and  powerfully  impressed  with  adequate  considera- 
tiona  of  its  importance,  would  receive  it  at  any  cost.    The 
requirements  of  the  Gospel  are  immutable,  and  will  ever  prove 
the  test  of  men's  inclinations.    But  we  regret  that  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  has,  in  other  instances,  given  his  sanction  to  sentiments 
which  assume  a  diflerence  as  existing  between  the  primitive 
relations  of  the  religion  of  Christ  and  its  present  bearings* 
We  cannot  admit  that  the  admonition  (Matth.  xviii.  17)  is 
'  temporary  and  local,  and,  as  not  accommodated  to  our  times, 
'  needs  not  to  be  observed.'    The  proof  which  is  oiBered  by 
Mr.  B.  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is  a  very  curious  one.     For 
'  this  publio  admonition,*  he  remarks,  '  can  have  place  only 
'  in  a  very  small  congregation,  without  the  least  appearance 
'  of  civil  authority,  And  governing  itself  entirely  by  the  pre- 
'  cepts  of  Christ.'    Are  Christian  communities,  then,  not  to 
eovern  themselves  entirely  by  the  precepts  of  Christ  ?    It  may 
be  true,  that,  as  he  states,  '  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
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*  this  Christian  discipline  is  little  adapted ;  but  is  it  from  Ihii 
to  be  concluded,  that  the  laws  of  Christ  which  relate  to  it,  are 
temporary  and  local  ?  Is  Mr.  Bloomfield  prepared  to  concede 
the  principle  involved  in  his  statement,  that  tne  laws  of  Christ 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  offenders  in  Christian  societies*  can 
be  executed  only  in  the  absence  of  secular  power*  witboat  the 
'  least  appearance  of  civil  authority/  namely,  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  civil  authority  with  Christian  discipline  is  incom- 
patible with  the  rationale  of  the  Gospel  ?  Mr.  Bloomfield  is. 
we  think,  not  less  erroneous  in  laying  before  his  readers  ss 
spproveable  and  important,  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Pearce,  re- 
stricting the  expressions  new  born,  regenerate,  new  crtatwra, 
justified,  sanctified,  and  some  others,  to  the  case  of  conreru 
from  Judaism  or  Heathenism.  We  are  not  always  able  Co 
recommend  Mr.  Bloomfield's  divinity  to  the  acceptance  of  our 
readers,  though  we  are  bound  to  state,  that  his  opinions  oa 
many  essential  points  are  in  accordance  with  our  own. 


*  28.  viMi — ft  r^  vaXiyyiyKTitt^lcr^aiiX.  There  IS  Scarcely  any  ^_ 
sage  the  meaning  of  which  nas  been  more  controverted  than  Ifaii. 
See  Pol.  Synop.  Wets.  Koecher,  and  Bowyer's  Conjectures,  where 
Dr.  Owen  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  by  proposing  to  cancel  the  psMi^e» 
as  the  Insertion  of  some  person  who  nighl^  favoured  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium.  One  tning  seems  certain,  and  has  been  proved. 
etpecially  by  Kypke»  namely,  that  the  words  »  ri  vaXiyyntaif  sie  to 
be  referred,  not  to  the  preceding,  with  Beza,  Calvin,  Gattaker,  Ac 
but  to  iheJolhwiBg  woros.  The  opinion  of  those  who  take  it  in  the 
sense  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  very  ancient*    So  Euthymins 

{probably  from  Chrys. )  explains  it,  tiiv  Ix  ftx^m  amaraett,  «$  vm3Ua^M» ; 
rom  which  Campbell  does  not  seem  to  differ.  But  it  is  not,  I  Uiiok« 
well  founded.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  sense.  The  optsioa 
of  Schleusner  is  this ;  that  the  word  voXiyyc? Kr/a  sisnifies  either,  as 
referring  to  Christ,  the  return  to  life,  sod,  what  rollows  it^  a  re- 
covery of,  and  restoration  to,  former  glory ;  or,  as  referred  to  the 
Apostles,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  a  happier  state  after 
death.  Had  retXiyynta-ia  meant  resurrection,  &c  (as  Schleusner  sad 
others),  whether  referred  to  Christ  or  to  the  Apostles,  it  wonld  have 
required  some  personal  pronoun  in  the  genitive*  To  RosennoUer, 
this  seems  the  proper  way  of  taking  it :  <*  Vos,  discipull  mei,  post 
meum  in  ccelum  reditum,  docendo  et  salutariter  agendo  IsrMaicii 
publice  consuletis ;  exponetis  Judeeis  pro  me  opes  doctriose  divioBb 
eos^ue  jubetis  vitam  omnem  ad  ejus  normam  airigere.  Sicut  eaia 
Christus  per  doctrinam  et  spiritum  suum  iroperavit ;  ita  etiam  i^pos- 
toli  leges  de  religione  ferendo  praefuerunt  iis,  qui  ex  Judsis  Chnslo 
noraen  dabant/'  This,  however,  seems  harsh.  To  this,  and  to  the 
hyfiothesis  of  Mede,  Hammond,  Fischer,  &c.  one  may  observe  (vtih 
*Kimoe\)  that  it  is  not  countenanced  by  any  similar  passages,  sor 
l£es  it  appear  haw  the  Apostolic  office,  conjoined  with  hs  inas* 
meiable  troubles^  hdwurs,  and  dangers*  could  be  said  to  rompewita 
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thdm  for  all  Ihe  evik  which  Ihey  had  home  for  Chrkrs  loke.    Wkh 
deference  lo  the  opinion  of  other  tcholars,  I  incline  to  the  opioion  of 
Kuiooely  Uiai  by  ra^jyytnaU  sooie  time  must  be  undersiood,  when  the 
Apottlet  ahoold  obiaio  the  reward  of  their  patient  endurance*  ^c. 
namelj,  in  that  ttaie  which  the  Jewt  called  the  neto  morld,  the  future 
state,  D^nf  t9in  (tee  Lightfoot)*  when  all  thiogi,  they  thought, 
would  be,  aa  it  were,  borm  again,  including,  of  courBe,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.    This  ia  greatly  conBrm^  by  the  ancient  vertions, 
Syriac,   Arabian,  Pertiao,  and  Ethiopian.     In  illustration  of  this 
sense,  the  following  observations  of  Kuinoel  will  be  found  instructive  t 
**  Jesus,  in  order  to  quiet  and  soothe  their  perturbed  mindst .  and  re- 
store them  to  confidence,  promises  the  most  abundant  rewards  of 
virtue  and  constancy,  and  used  for  this  purpose  the  images  of  the 
Messiah's  reign,  familiar  to  the  Jews,  who  thought  that  the  Messiah 
would  subdue  the  rest  of  the  nations  to  their  power,  would  recal  the 
dead  to  life,  and,  bringing  a  new  face  over  Uie  world  (see  Ughtfoot 
on  Matt.  xxiv.  S),  would  restore  the  Jewish  Theocracy  to  its  pristine 
form,  and  bless  the  Jews  with  the  highest  felicity."    It  was  to  ikese 
opinions  that  Jesus  had  referred.    This  Tmx$yym^t  this  new  world 
(as  the  Syriac  version  renders  it),  tliisereat  restoration  of  all  thiossy 
the  Apostles  themselves  expected  would  then  take  place.    Nor  (as 
Flatt  observes)  did  Jesus  wish  to  thus  delude  them  with  a  false  hope^ 
ss  is  manifest  from  this  and  other  conversations  held  with  them,  in 
which  he  studied  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  his  disciples  a  vaia 
expectation  of  earthly  advantages;    so  that  they,  and  his  other 
suditors,  if  not  entirely  stupid,  must  easily  understand,  that  expres- 
sions, such  as  those  above  mentioned,  were  mere  tropical  phrases^ 
elsewhere  explained  by  Christ.    He,  moreover,  used  these  involucra 
in  his  instructions,  since  he  well  knew,  that  in  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  hearers,  there  was  not  yet  a  clear  sense  of  the  felicity 
wnich  he  promised,  nor  sudi  s  desire  for  it,  as  could  have  weight 
enough  to  induce  them  to  profess  his  doctrines  with  coostancv.    And 
although  he  well  knew,  that  many  of  his  disciples  would  attribute  the 
natural  sense  {as  so  conformable  to  their  prejudices)  to  expressions 
purely  figurative;    yet  he  foresaw  too,    that  these  preconceived 
opinions  would  be  torn  up  from  their  minds,  and,  as  the  light  of 
clearer  knowledge  beamed  on  tfiem,  and  their  understandings  were  re<- 
formed,  they  would  place  their  wishes  and  expectauoos  upon  a  fe- 
licity of  a  kind  very  different  from  that  which  is  seated  in  vain  splen- 
dour. 

*  With  the  expressions  Iwl  Uinm  d^^pov;,  and  x^Mrri;  tck  Sw^nca  ^vx»$, 
there  will,  I  think,  be  less  difficulty.  AD  judicious  and  enlightened 
Commentators  unite  m  taking  the  expreasioos  as  simply  denotins 
pre-eminence  over  (by  accommodation  to  their  conceptions  of  it),  ana 
ooDseqoendy  prg/firrsce  to  I  by  the  communication  of  greater  bappi^ 
ness,ftc.  M  Schleusner  explains:  formula  «<»uf  r»MKt  metaphonc^ 
aunpta,  el  ex  adjoncto,  notat,  superiorem  et  pnrstantiorem  aliis  esse» 
pradpus  prs  alils  felicitate,  auctoritate  et  dignitate  frui.  That  k^Vm*, 
and  its  denvatives,  are  used  in  the  sense  of  autliority ,  has  been  proved 
by  the  phiblogists.  (see  Kypks  and  others.)  Exactly  parallel  is  liuko 
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xxii.  ^80.   Kuinoel  concludes  by  observing,  that  tbe  sense  of  thk 
passage,  when  freed  from  Jewish  images,  is  this :  **  You,  my  Apot • 
ties,  as  a  return  for  your  losses  and  sacriiices  in  this  life,  sliall  Bttmt' 
time  receive^he  amplest  rewards,  even  eternal  ones,  in  the  enjojment 
(with  me)  of  the  highest  dignity  and  felicity.***     Vol.  L  pp.  2266-268. 
•    *  Chap.  XXIII.  $4.  itvXl^oft^  rof  jLmvjToL.     UpOD  this  word,  we  bare 
a  most  frivolous  note  by  Bowyer.     His  doubt  as  to  the  authoriiy  by 
•which  strain  at  has  been  altered  to  strain  out 9  haft  been  satisfactorily 
removed  by  the  very  intelligent  Mr.  Nichols.    It  appears  in  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  Bible.     Strain  at  was  therefore  a  mere  typographical 
blunder.     Mr.  Bowyer  explains  the  word  fobscurum  per  ooscurius) 
dissubstantiating»    He  disapproves  of  the  expressfon  straining   out, 
(which  to  Dr.  Campbell  sounded  oddly,  and  seemed  to  be  unautho- 
rized,)  observing,  withal,  that  to  strain  or  force  otU  a  gnat  from  enter* 
ing  with  the  liquor,  appears  to  him  a  contradiction  in  terms :  and  so, 
I  confess,  it  does  to  me  also.     But,  (with  his  good  leave)  this  is  not 
the  sense  of  strain  out.    Mr.  Bowyer  proposes  strain  cff^  which  to  me 
appears  not  so  proper.    The  oddity  complained  of  by  Dr.  Campbell 
does  not  arise  from  the  English  phrase^  but  is  inherent  in  the  origsnaly 
^vXa^w.     It  may  be  Worth   while  to  examine  the  ratio  significaitonis  : 
by  which  we  shall  (if  I  mistake  not)  discover  the  reason  of  its  oddiiif^ 
and  know  how  it  may  best  be  translated  into  any  other  language.     It 
signifies  simply  to  pass  any  liquid  through   (^»a)  a  strainer,  oQonw, 
(Dioscor.  iii.  9,  and  v.  82,)  in  order  to  separate  from  it  the  i;X9i,  or 
material  particles.    So  it  is  often  used  in  the  Classics :  and  thus  Amos 
vi.  6,  c«  TiyovTif  rov  ^luxta-fjayov  Siyoy.    It  is  twice  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, improprii  of  the  process  of  smelting,  or  refininit,  liquified  meuU 
In  ail  these  cases,  the  word  is  only  appNed  to  the  liquid  to  be  strained 
or  purified,  never  of  any  Cx«i,  or  material  substance,  in  the  liquid.  But 
in  the  passage  noo)  under  consideration,  this  b  not  the  case.     We  can 
therefore  only  understand   the  word  by  considering  it  as  a  vox  prug- 
ttanSf  and  see  what  it  represents.  It  signifies  then  to  strain  (the  liquor), 
BO  that  the  gnats  may.  be  passed  out  or  qffi  and  got  rid  of.    Therefore 
any  attempt  to  represent  this  word  by  anv  single  term  ofwny  other 
language,  must  partake  of  the  obscurity  of  the  original  ;  to  effecto* 
ally  avoid  which,  a  circumlocution  must  be  used.     And  yet  such  cir- 
cumlocutions are  irksome.      (Take,  for  instance.  Dr.  Campbell's, 
"  who  strain  your  liquor  to  avoid  swallowing  a  gnat.**)     And,  there- 
fore, to  <*  strain  out  gnats,**  (which  is  sufficiently  intelligible,)  may  be 
retained.     I  would  tran^lste,  then,  **  strain  out  gnats  and  swallow 
camels  *,**  for  that  is  here  (and  not  unfrequently)  the  force  of  the 
article;  by  which  is  denoted  the  whole  genus  of  the  animal,  Stc    In 
Southern  countries,  these  gnats  swarm,  and  therefore  may  easily  fall 
into  wine  vessels;  nay,  as  I  find  from  Wetstein's  citations,  they  are 
sometimes  bred  in  them,  and  are  then  called  the  vinula,  or  cuUxviva* 
riue.    Hence  both  Gentiles  and  Jews  strained  their  wine.    The  for- 
mer from  cleanliness,  the  latter  from  cleanliness  united  with  religious 
scruples ;  the  Km»^  being  unclean.    Athen.  420.  D.  has  xafiiXiow  rw 
'oiyo*.   I'he  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  St.  Thes.    The  observations 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  upon  this  passage  may  be  seen  in  Suieer^a  Tbcs. 
ji.  29.     This  whole  passage  lyas,  I  fint),  been  copiously  treated  by 
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b  •  Trtct  (Lipt.  1749)  iotituled,  ««  Oraculum  ChritH  contra 
percolatitet  eulieem,  ei  devonuUes  eamebtm.**  *    pp.  342-S44. 

Of  th^  several  methods  which  have  been  proposed  to  obviate 
the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  New  Testament  which  con* 
sist  of  the  attributing  of  different  expressions,  by  two  or  more 
of  iu  writers,  to  the  same  persons  and  occasions,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  employ  that  which  the  Author  has,  in  more  than 
one  instance*  adopted.  The  expressions  were  all  used  as  they 
would  appear  collectively,  though  a  part  only  has  been  pre- 
Berved  by  one  Evangelist,  and  a  different  part  by  the  others 
who  have  recorded  the  same  occurrences.  In  Matthew  xxvii. 
54,  and  Mark  xv.  37,  the  exclamation  ascribed  to  the  centurion 
who  was  present  at  the  crucifixion,  is  "  Truly,  this  man  waa 
the  Son  of  God  !"  In  Luke  xxiii.  47,  it  appears,  "  Certainly, 
jJiis  was  a  righteous  man  !**  Both  were  used  :  *'  Certainly,  this 
was  a  righteous  man  !  Truly,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God  !** 
We  asree  with  Mr.  Bloomfield  in  preferring:,  in  opposition  to 
Campbell  and  some  others,  **  The  Son  of  God,**  rather  than 
•'  the  Son  of  a  God,'*  or  -•  A  Son  of  a  God/'  On  Matt,  xxvii. 
£4,  Campbell  remarks,  that  if  the  words  in  connection  be  ever 
sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt,  they  are  sufficient  in  this  ex- 
ample.  It  is,  he  thinks,  perfectly  decisive,  that  the  expression 
4:ame  from  one  who,  as  he  believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  could 
acareely  have  spoken  otherwise  than  indefinitely.  But  was 
the  centurioD  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  character  and  pretensions 
of  our  Lord  ?  Did  the  Evangelists  by  whom  the  expressions 
of  the  centurion  have  been  preserved,  intend  to  convey  the 
information,  that,  by  this  person,  Jesus  was  regarded  as  a  hero 
or  demigod  ?  If  that  had  been  the  purport  of  his  testimony, 
a  testimony  most  remarkable  in  all  its  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions, would  the  Evangelists  have  so  carefully  recorded  it?  Is 
it  not,  then,  a  fair  interpretation  of  this  exclamation,  to  con^ 
aider  it,  aa  Mr.  B.  does,  as  conveying  the  sense,  **  This  was 
truly  .the  personage  he  affirmed  himself  to  be,  namely,  the 
Son  of  God  !"  Campbell  justly  remarks,  that  the  article  is 
aomtiimes  omitted  when  the  meaning  is  definite ;  and  several  in- 
stances might  be  produced  from  his  version,  of  a  definite  sense 
being  given  to  passages  where  the  article  is  wanting.  Some 
of  these  are  auite  in  accordance  with  the  reading  of  the  Com- 
mon Version  m  Matt,  xxvii.  64.  In  Luke  i.  32.  we  have  vlli 
v4^9v,  where  both  nouns  are  anarthrous,  like  v\li  Sijv :  would 
any  critic  propose  an  indefinite  sense  of  the  expression  in  this 
place  ?  Would  '  a  Sou  of  the  Highest'  be  tolerable  ?  Camp- 
bell has  here  properly  rendered, '  The  Son  of  the  Highest.*  So, 
in  verae  35,  v^^  d««v  occurs,  and  here,  again,  Campbell  accords 
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with  the  Public  Version,  and  veads.  «*  The  Son  of  God.'*  Bit 
in  John  x.  36»  the  words  (Pri  Iiswy  vii^  rVv  diSv  I »/m»  are  Btniiigei% 
rendered  by  bim»  '*  for  calling  himself  his  Son  ;**  and    as   tie 
reason  for  this  rendering,   he  assigns  the  omission   of   tbt 
article.    But  did  our  Lord  ever  assert  of  himself,  that  he   v^ 
less  than  the  Son*  of  God,  in  the  most  definite  manner  id 
which  that  predication  can  be  made  ?    But  we  must  return  tj 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  who   has  surprised  us  by  the  insertion    of 
remarks  on  Luke  xxiii.  47,   which  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  which  he  has  so  ably  made  on  Matt,   xxvii.  54.     la 
the  one  case,  we  have  the  sense  of  the  Common   Versioa 
maintained  against  Markland,   Campbell,  and    otliers  ;    and 
in  the  other,  we  find  the  rendering  ot  these  critics,  '  jf  mom  of 

*  A  God,*  adopted^  without  qualification,  as  *  all  that  the  ceo- 

*  turion  meant.' 

On  Luke  i.  23,  Mr.  Bloomfield  correctly  states,  that  Xsrcc^rU 
is  derived  from  the  old  word  \irosf  j>ublicus,  and  signifies  pro- 
perly any  public  service,  whether  civil  or  military.  But  wheo 
he  proceeds  to  describe  the  Scriptural  use  of  the  word,  as 
applied  to  the  public  ofiices  of  religion.  First,  of  the  Priests 
and  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  and.  Secondly,  '  Of 
'  Christian  Priests,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  including 
'  every  branch  of  the  Sacerdotal  character,' — he  must  be  re- 
minded, that  he  is  widely  deviating  from  the  laneuage  of  the 
New  Testament  '  Priests'  and  a  '  Sacerdotal  character*  are 
expressions  quite  foreign  from  its  usage.  The  word  in  questioo 
is  used,  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  legal  ministrations  of 
the  Temple — the  public  services  of  Christian  teachers — and 
beneficence  to  the  poor.  In  the  Greek  Fathers,  it  is  applied 
to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  aa  Mr.  B. 
states,  to  the  public  offices  of  prayer. 

With  Mr.  Bloomfield,  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  ex- 
positors who  consider  the  woman  who  is  described  by  Luke, 
chap.  vii.  36,  as  a  different  person  from  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  from  Mary  Magdalen ;  but  we  should  have  ad- 
monished him,  if  we  could  have  advised  him  in  this  part  of 
his  labours,  that  there  is  an  impropriety  in  applying  the  ex- 
pression, *  a  harlot,'  to  the  latter,  ihis  appellative,  indeed,  is 
not  directly  applied  by  Mr.  B, ;  it  only  occurs  in  a  quotation 
from  Wolf;  but,  as  he  has  translated  the  passage,  he  shoold 
not  have  permitted  the  offensive  imputation  to  appear  before 
his  readers  without  the  necessary  correction.  If  the  word 
ilia^mx^  denotes^  not  a  Gentile,  as  Hammond  and  some  otliers 
suppose,  but  impudica^  that  epithet  is  never  affixed  to  Mary  of 
Magdala,  who  is  never  in  any  part  of  the  gospels  repreaeotcd 
as  of  infamous  character. 
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On  Luke  x.  42«  U;  h  UnX  xc*K  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  ftirnisbedf 
his  readers  but  very  imperfectly  wttli  the  means  of  forming  a 
critical  opinion  of  the  import  of  the  passage.  He  has  not 
rendered  justice  to  the  expositors  by  whom  the  passage  is  in- 
terpreted in  the  less  usual  acceptation ;  and  he  is  incorrect, 
we  beliere,  in  classing  Campbell  with  the  writers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  CampbelPs  rendering,  and  his  note, 
are,  we  apprc^nd,  in  favour  of  our  statement.  '  Martha, 
'  Martha,  tnou  art  anxious,  and  troublest  thyself  about  many 
'  things.  One  thing  only  is  necessary.  And  Mary  hath  cho- 
'  sen  the  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her. 

*  42.  The  food  pari.    I  bad,  in  the  former  edition,  after  the 

*  E.  T.,  said*  thai  good  pari.    It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  by. 
'  a  friend,  that  the  pronoun  seems  to  make  the  expression  re- 
'  fer  to  the  one  ihi9ig  necessary.    I  am  sensible  of  the  justness 
'  of  the  remark,  and  therefore,  now,  literally  follow  the  Or.' 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  B.  in  his  approval  of  Doddridge's 
censure  of  Basil  and  Tbeopbylact  as  chargeable  with  '  frigid 
'  impertinence*  on  account  of  the  explanation  which  they  have 
given  of  this  part  of  our  Lord*s  address.     We  see  nothing  in 
their  view  of  it  inconsistent  with  the  occasion.    What  impro- 
priety is  discernible  in  our  Lord's  admonishing  Martha  of  un- 
necessary attentions  in  preparing  for  his  reception  and  enter- 
tainment*  for  whom  the  most  moderate  repast  was  sufficient? 
We  agree  with  Campbell  in  considering  ine  good  pari  as  not 
referring  to  the  one  thing  necessary :  it  evidently  (orms  a  new 
and   a  different  subject.     The   note  of  Bengel,  one  of  the 
soberest  of  critics,  on  thift  passage,  is  truly  critical  and  mo- 
dest, and   might  with  advantage  have  had  a  place  in  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  Annotation  :  it  is  as  follows.    '  Antitheton :  circa 
^  inulia.    Conf.  Sir.  xi.  11.  10  Grace.     Vnum  hoc  videtur  in 
'  eodem  genere  dici,  atque   mulia,     Unum,  (tf,  nonT^iv)  ad 
'  necessitatem  victus,  sine  apparatu  distrahente.    Congruit  l\ 
^  auian  bis  adhibitum.     Unum  necessarium,  in  genere  rerum 
'  spiritualium,  asque  commendatur,  quando  n  «y«9«'  ^)(  ftoiM 
'  Wa  pars  appellatur :  adeoque  si  b>  unum,  referas  ad  frugal!* 
'  tatem  hospitii,  uberior,  non  modo  non  tenuior,  fit  doctrina 
*  totius  penochce.    Nil  tamen  definio.    Dixi,  videtur.    Quod 
'lad  rem  attinet,  sententioB  vis  non  immiauitur.'  Gnomon  N.  T. 
Ed.  1763.  p.  266.    In  these  remarks,  we  perceive  nothing  of 
frigid  impertinence. 

In  John  VIIL  35,  *  And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  bouse 
'  for  ever,  but  the  son  abideth  ever,*  there  is  a  diversitv  of 
meaning  conveyed  in  the  varied  form  which  translators  have 
given  to  the  leading  expression.  In  the  Public  Version,  the 
latter  portion  is  exhibited  in .  the  following  manner :  **  but  the 
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Son  abideth  ever/'  In  Campbell  it  appean :  "  the  eoo  ahifefc 
perpetually."  In  the  one  case,  FUiut  Dei  is  intended  ;  ia  lU 
other,  J^iius  famUiat.  The  following  notes  are  scaicely  so  oo^ 
plete  as  they  might  have  been,  but  they  are  snflicieot  to  f^vibt 
the  read  er  totbe  sense  of  the  passage,  which  should,  we  tliitik. 
be  represented  as  Campbell  has  done.  He  has,  however,  oeHKo 
vindicated  nor  noticed  the  deviation,  which  is  not  less  impoc- 
tant  than  many  of  those  differences  in  his  Version  which  tt 
has  elaborately  defended. 


'  35.    0  ^1  ^vXo;  ov  /Atyu  iv  t^  Mxia  i2(  rot  fltlvNt,  the  slave 

petually  dwell  in  the  same  family.  It  must  be  observed,  thai 
employs  vl  general  sentimefU,  and  speaks  of  what  is  usual  in  ooi 
Kfe:  q.  d.  *'  Slaves  have  no  claim  to  remain  in  the  same  fainiij;  bos 
may,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  owner*  be  sold  into  another.  Far  otk«r- 
wise  is  it  with  the  son,  who  cannot  be  alienated  from  the  ftmdy  * 
The  application  (in  which  something  must  be  supplied  froos  ver.  Si.) 
is  this :  ^'  Ye  live  in  sin ;  therefore  ye  are  the  sfaves  of  sin,  and  haw 
seed  of  the  restoration  to  liberty,  which  I  am  both  able  and  williu 
to  afford  you.  Ye  are  not  children,  but  slaves  in  the  family  of  Go£ 
The  slave  hath  not  the  right  of  remaining  perpetually  in  a  fiMulj.  He 
is  in  the  power,  and  at  the  disposal  of  his  master,  who  may,  whca  be 
pleases,  sell  him  to  another*  or  expel  him  from  his  boose.  So  ye, 
though  ye  profess  that  ye  aclcnowleoge  and  worship  God,  jtU 
ye  do  it  sermely,  and  with  a  scrupulous  observance  " 


will  not  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  ye  will  be  cast  out.''    On  the  ooih 

of  thi 


Irary,  the  sons  of  God,  worthy  of  that  name,  will  be  treated 
will  not  be  expelled,  but  have  happiness  conferred  on  them.  Further 
than  this,  the  comparison  must  not  be  extended. — (Wets.  Roseam. 
and  Kuin-) 

*  36, 37.  taf  0^  h  ^tof  lxtv^l<n—t<na^,  but  if  the  Son  of  Co4 
namely,  Christ,  liberate  you,  ye  will  be  free  indeed.  So  Cic  ia 
Pisonero,  16.  Lege  Caesaris  justissimi  at  que  optimi  popoli  liberi  planr 
ac  ver^  erant  liberi.  The  passage  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  **  Sew 
generally  wish  to  be  only  heirs:  but  so  great  is  my  lofe  towards  yoe. 
that  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  the  heritage  equally  with  myself.  Yoa  «ul 
have  conferred  on  you  the  noblest  liberty,  and  be  deliveied  from  tbe 
bondage  of  evil  passions,  and  (what  you  do  not  vet  understand  1  lipom 
the  yoKe  of  ceremonies/'  Compare  Rom.  viil.  2.  J5. 17.  21. ;  GaL  iv. 
5.6.7.22.:  v.  1.— (Wets.) 

*  John  VIII.  56-  'AfffoafM. — i;cflL^YT,  i.  e.  '*  Abraham,  the  ancestor  ct 
whom  ye  boast,  was  for  differently  disposed  to  what  ye  are.  wfao^  sa 
far  from  rejoicing  at  seeing  my  advent,  reject  me,  and  seek  to  sli« 
me.'*  (See  ver.  59.)  By  these  words,  Jesus  mesnt  to  excite  the  Jevi 
to  think  more  justly  of  bis  person  and  dignity :  he  teaches  them  that 
he  is  fkr  greater  than»  and  superior  to  Abraham,  as  being  the  Memmk. 
When  he  said  that  Abraham  nya^Ouao-arro  7m  Sl«  rnt  ^(Mf«w,  thcr  migk 
Uien  collect,  that  at  ver.  51  he  had  spoken'  of  his  nahtrmi  itaih 
*AyaXX*»«,  to  rejoice^  exuUf  which  is  usually  constmed  with  Srt  (as  m 
Matth.  V.  19,  Luke  i.  47  and  48,  Ap.  xix.  7)  9$  heie  fMb  a  pafftkic 
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liog  ilie  iMue,  of  «ad  of  action  or  thought ;  which  proves  that 
lAilyaXAMHr,  aome  otiier  verb  is  oonnprehended ;  of  which  kiod  of  verhs 
(called  verba  pragmetUiaJt  a  great  number  is  collected  by  Glass. 
rhd.  Sacr.  1&5,  aeq  Oath,  and  by  Gatak.  Adv.  Misc  posth.  c.  SI. 
See  also  Eisner  on  this  passage.  *HyaXXifl£0%tx>  must  therefore  be  ex« 
plained  latabundus  optaviU  greatlj^  longed^  or  exulted  at  the  hope  of 
teeing  my  day^  or  the  time  of  my  advent  a$  Meuiah,  *H/bbif  s  is  ofleo 
used  for  time.  So  Matth.  xxiv.  S7.  Hebr.  v.  7.  'llu*  niv  ifiifov»  sig« 
nifies  to  live  long  enough  to  attain  any  thing  which  we  hope  or  de- 
sire :  of  this  sense,  the  following  examples  are  produced  by  Eisner 
and  Kypke.  Luke  xvii.  22,  iTt^/Aiiovrr  ^r  r»y  «i/Aif^  r^u  thiv  t«v 
ttyd^Jrov  I^iy.  Horn.  Od.  ^.  3 1 1  •  'm  v^i/mv  ^tof  Xlnsw'  and  Od.  0.  466. 
Eurip.  Cycl.  436.   n  ya^  niv^'  Slo^  V*C*'>   l^CxXafvof  U^vyofri;  ati^to* 


Cic.  ad  Div.  15f  12.  utinam  pnesens  ilium  diem  raihi  optatissi- 
muqi  videre  potuissem.     Wetstetn  compares  Arbtoph.  Pac.  345.  u  ym^ 

f*oi  yifoir    \iuw  riivniy  rviv  ii/u^y  rori.     Arbtid.  L  p.  399,  nt  fAiy  U  «^oXXo* 

va»Tt(  iff*((sv  i}uy  iti^/asi/^,  nl*  lorl*.  Polyb.  10,  4,  de  P.  8cipione» 
•«  ysf  i/AM  tmtTJkf  liut  yitoiro  rn*  i^ii^it.  So  the  Latin  ge$tio  signifies  to 
be  moved  with  desire,  to  desire :  for  (as  Priscian  tells  us)  it  signifies 
properly  gestu  et  motu  corporis  significo  gaudium.  Schleusner  com* 
Dares  Cic.  de  Off.  1,  29^  i^petitus  ejus  tanauam  exuUabat  cupiendo. 
V^hen  Abraham  is  here  said  to  have  longed  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
Messiah's  advent,  there  is  a  view  to  the  promises  made  to  Abraham, 
which  the  Jews  referred  to  the  Messiah.  (See  Gen.  xvii.  18.  Gal. 
iii*  16).  What  Jesus  here  says  of  Abraham,  is,  at  another  time, 
•lErmcd  of  the  Prophets  and  Sainta.  (See  Maith.  xiii.  17,  Luke 
X.  24. 

66.  KOi  Uf,  KM  'ix^»  >-  ®'  I"  ^^®  *^^^  ^^  ^^^  blessed,  in  Orcus,  not 
in  Heaven.  See  Luke  xvi.  23,  and  Matth.  xxii.  32,  and  the  notes* 
EJh,  hoe  teen^  i.  e.  mentally,  has  known  my  advent,  and  has  felt  joy 
at  it.  The  verb  l^fit,  which  just  before  was  used  in  its  physical  and 
proper  s^se,  has  here  a  tropical  signification :  and  indeed  our  £van« 
gelist  not  unfirequently  thus  employs  words  in  a  two-fold  signification  ; 
aa  in  L  33.  It  was  a  common  opinion  of  the  antients,  (and  amongst 
tbemof  the  Hebrews,)  that  men,  afler  death  and  in  Orcus  {apud 
inferos^,  pursue  mentally  the  same  designs,  and  feel  interested  m  the 
same  objecii  as  they  had  done  on  earth.  They  thought,  (in  the 
words  of  Virgil,)  eandem  cnram  eadem  itudia^qua  vivis  fuissent^ 
tdiwre  repoitoi  seqtd.  Thus  also  in  Is.  xxix.  22  and  23.  Jacob  ta 
described  aa,  even  in  the  shades  below,  feeling  solicitous  id>ottt  the 
fiite  of  his  posterity.  So  Philo.  ii.  la  See  aUo  Pou.  Exc  3  on  2 
Pet.  and  Mitscherltch  on  Hor.  5S,  15",  and  21.  Others  thus  interpret, 
**  Abraham  ybrefois  only  my  times,  and  rejoiced  ;  ye,  who  are  wit« 
loesses,  reject  me;'*  uking  tfa  for  St*,  and  Ili7y  for  w^iu9i  as  in 
John  xviii.  4,  Acts  XX.  22,  or  rofftfdor  2^&»,  in  Heb.  xt.  13.  And  so 
also  Geo.  xxxvii,  18.  They  cite  Cic.  ad  Div.  4,  9.  Virg.  JBn.  2p 
12^  Plin.  Pan.  21.  Itaque  soli  omnium  contigit  tibi,  ut  pater  patriss 
cssca,  aniequam  fiares.  Eras  enim  in  animis,  in  judidis  oosuis. 
Ovid.  Met.  15»  62:  Isque  licet  codi  regione^  remotos  Mente  deoa 
adtiti  el  quse  aatura  negabati  Visibua  numanis,  oculia  ea  pectoris 
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htatit*  Cic.  pro  Milone  29*  Co|it«tiones  nostrc,  que  volunt,  sc 
intueDtur,  ut  ea  cernimus  que  videmut ;  and  Ep.  Fam.  8,  S.  Maoy 
other  interpretations  have  been  proposed,  which  may  be  teen  m 
Koecher's  Analecta.  Another  has  recently  been  proposed  by  Zeiglcr, 
who  renders :  jtbrahamut  videre  derideravit  majesiatem  Dei  ei  mmam^ 
immorialitate  et/eliciMe  tumma  apud  Deumfrui  opktvUt  et  kmpu  dem^ 
derii poii  mortem  jHirticeps  Jactus  est.  Application.  Abrahamua  post 
mortem  felix  evasit,  ct  nee  quoque  sors  erlt  efus*  qui  meam  doctri- 
nam  tenet,  Eckerman  and  others  dted  by  Woli^  explain:  Abra** 
bamtis  gentis  vestre  auctor,  vebementer  gavisos  fuisset,  si  his  meis 
femponnus  ipsi  vivere  contigisset,  etenim  jam  de  its,  que  videlMt,  dt 
me  cognoverat,  letatus  est. 

'  But  all  these  interpretations  are  too  far-fetched,  and  are  indeed  at 
Tariance  with  the  usut  loquendit  and  the  context.  The  commoo  ia* 
terpretation  is  therefore  to  be  retained,  which  is  recommended  by  h$ 
simplicity,  is  conBrmed  by  the  sacred  usage,  is  agreeable  to  the 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  scope  of  the  oassage.  The  Jews 
asked:  **  Art  thou  ^eater  than  our  father  Abraham,  who  ia  dead  ?** 
To  which  Jesus  replied,  <*  I  am  greater.  He  desired  to  see  my  tone, 
and  (after  death,)  he  has  seen  my  advent.*'   (Kuinoel.) ' 
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We  should  not  have  described  this  aa  beii^  the  commoo  in« 
terpretation  of  the  passage,  nor  do  we  consider  it  aa  the  tme. 
or  most  probable  one.  **  He  iaw.  His  faith  was  eqaivalent  to 
aeeiDg." — Campbell,  "  He  saw  it  (afar  off)  by  the  eye  of 
faith.'  — Whitbi/.  "  He  taw  it  by  faith,  and  refaiced  in  the  dis- 
tant and  imperfect  view." — Doddridge.  Thia  ia  the  senae  of 
the  words  aa  generally  understood  by  ExpositorSj  and  baa 
much  better  pretensions  to  be  accepted  as  the  correct  meanieg, 
than  the  explanation  adopted  from  Kuinoel. 


*  58.  wf\f  A^^p  ytu<r^  iy«  ftfii.  This  remarkable  answer 
returned  to  the  words  of  the  Jews,  **  Hast  thou  seen  Abrahen  ?** 
Thb  passage  is  of  the  highest  importance,  as  bemg  highly  cmlcofatted 
to  illustrate  the  divine  nature  and  supreme  majesty  of  Christ.  Now, 
the  Jews  stumbled  at  the  expression  of  our  Lord,  that  he  was  alifJi 
known  to  Abraham,  thinking  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  existed 
at  that  time.  But  our  Lord  answers,  **  I  solemnly  assure  yoo  iliaS 
before  Abndiam  was,  I  was.**  By  which  words  he  could  mean  no 
other  than  this,  that  he  existed  n9t  only  ai  the  time  of  AbrahaoK  bat 
even  be/ore.  In  no  other  sense  can  the  words  be  taken,  wttboot  doing 
manifest  violence  to  them.  That  both  terms,  yifw^ku  and  Iiica»  denote 
to  be  and  to  existf  no  one  wilt  deny.  Therefore  what  is  said  of  Abra« 
ham,  is  said  of  our  Lord.  Now  when  the  Jews  enquired  how  he, 
iHio  was  not  fifty  years  old,  could  have  seen  Abraham,  thej  oettainfy 
meant,  **  how  he  could  be  and  exist  in  the  time  of  Abraham.**  Now 
our  Lord  answers  suitably  to  their  objections.  Tley  deny  dmt  ho 
could  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Our  Lord  eMnm  if. 
and  moieover  adds,  that  he  was  not  only  m  the  Ume  of  Abrnham. 


Hut  «ff n  be/ore  Airaham.  Now,  tufely,  to  any  enlightefted  infer- 
preter,  our  Lord's  here  using  ufu  in  the  present  tense,  can  present  no 
difiicully.  For  it  is  admitted,  thst  both  in  other  verbs,  and  especially 
in  Iftup  the  present  is  put  for  the  preterites  numerous  examples  of 
which  msy  be  produced*  not  only  from  the  New,  but  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment. Even  the  present  tense,  however,  admits  of  a  sufficiently  con* 
Tenient  interpretation.  Thus  it  can  bv  no  means  be  denied,  that  our 
Lord  in  tbe^  words  declared,  that  he  existed  ages  ago*  Nor  can 
this  seem  strange  to  any  who  have  read  not  only  the  other  passages 
pf  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  same  thing  is  said  of  our  Lord, 
but  especially  those  which  occur  in  this  very  gospel.  See  i.  1  and  S, 
iii.  IS,  vi.  46  and  62,  vii.  29,  xvii.  5.  From  which,  and  other  such, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  our  Lord  did  exist,  not  only  before 
the  time  of  Abraham,  but  before  the  beginning  of  the  world.  There 
have  been,  however,  from  the  time  of  Creflius,  and  there  are  yet, 
many  who  endeavour  to  pervert  these  plain  words  to  a  very  different 
sense.  Now  Crellius,  as  he  maintained  that  Jesus  did  not  exist 
before  he  was  born  of  Mary,  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  interpretation,  and  would  have  us  understand  this  existence,  not 
in  respect  of  tuUure^  but  only  of  destination,  i.  e.  **  before  Abraham 
was,  I  was  drsHned  f  by  the  divine  decree)  to  be  tlie  Messiah.** 
Which  interpretation  is  not  only  extremely  frigid,  but  really  devoid 
of  sense.  For  as  the  decrees  of  God  are  all  of  them  eternal,  so,  con- 
•eqnently,  was  this,  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah,  should  be  born 
of  Mary,  should  live  on  earth  and  suffer  death,  and  thus  be,  by  the 
divine  and  eternal  decree,  tlie  Saviour  of  the  human  race.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  this  sense  is  to  be  found  in  our  Lord's  words» 
and  whether  this  interpretation  can  be  admiued  by  the  words  them* 
•elves,  by  the  context^  or  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  ?  To  thia,  no 
learned  and  c»ndid  interpreter  can  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For 
first,  those  who  espouse  this  mode  of  explanation  add  something  te 
the  words  of  our  Lord.  To  \y^  ii/uu  they  subjoin  X^wrro;,  or  h  i^x^f*^*^ 
X^trro;.  But  are  they  justified  in  so  doing?  If  we  would  add  any 
thing  tq  the  words  of  any  writer,  there  mu9i  be  iome  cause  to  author 
rtxe  thi:t  addition,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  in  the  context. 
Now  in  this  passage  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  which 
permits  us  to  subaud  X^tnii.  For  the  subject  here  is  not  tlie  digmty 
of  Jesus,  as  Meaiah,  but  his  exisiemee  before  Abraham.  Nay,  there  is 
ratlier  in  the  passage  something  which  requires  us  to  interpret  thust 
*'  I  was  before  Abraham  was.**  For  this  is  required  by  the  answer  te 
the  objection  that  preceded,  **  Your  age  does  not  permit  that  you 
should  have  seen  Abraham.'*  Surdy,  what  is  in  the  objection,  the 
same  must  there  necessarily  be  in  the  answer.  Crellius  and  his  fol- 
lowers indeed  appeal  to  vcr.  24,  where  the  words  ly^  fl/x»  signify,  <'  I 
am  what  I  said,  the  Meuiah.**  Very  true !  But  such  an  interpreto- 
tion  in  that  passage  is  admitted,  and  even  required  by  the  context.  For 
there  our  Lord  is  speaking,  ncH  of  his  existence,  but  of  his  dirdne  mis- 
siom,  and  desires  credence  to  be  yielded  to  what  he  had  professed  oh 
the  nature  of  his  person.  But,  in  the  present  passage,  the  subject  is 
not  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  but  nis  naturCf  not  Jesus  the  Mcm* 
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iiah^  but  Jesus  toho  had  lived  in  the  time  ofAirakam  ;  nmy, 
to  his  nature,  existed  before  Abrahani. 

*  The  above  commentators  also  make  mention  of  other 
from  which  they  pretend  to  prove  that  the  words  ly^  tlfu  hsTe  thv 
sense  of  '<  I  was  the  Messia!)  :'*  namely,  iv.  26,  vi.  2D»  ix.  9  and  I0» 
xiii.  S  and  19,  xviii.  5.  But  in  all  thest,  th€r  same  objection  applia 
as  in  the  above  cited  one  of  ver.  21.  Finally,  fhey  adduce  xrh.  5i 
and  interpret  thus :  *'  Give  me  the  glory  which,  before  the  world  «« 
created,  I  had  with  thee,  in  thy  mind,  by  thy  destination  and  decree.** 
But  here  again  there  is  an  addition,  made  wholly  ad  libitum^  For, 
certainly,  there  is  not  in  the  context  any  thing  to  aoihoriae  aodi  a 
subaudition,  and  thus  to  interpret  of  a  future  event  what  is  said  of  a 
thing  past.  Neither  do  the  words  themselves  permit,  that  what  aar 
one  IS  said  to  have  had,  and  before  the  creation  of  the  worlds  siioald 
be  taken  only  of  what  is  destined /or  him.  Certainly  the  coannenis* 
tors  in  question  never  could  have  fallen  upon  interpretationa  lo  per* 
▼ertedi-funless  thev  hod  studiously  sought  them  out,  and  beeo  aoiio- 
tous  to  reconcile  the  declarations  of  Scripture  with  their  vain  Ofuataa, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  roan.  But  this  very  circumstance  oogfcc 
to  have  admonished  them  of  their  error.  Our  Lord  expreaslj  sari, 
that  he  was  before  Abraham,  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  iht 
creation  of  the  world,  and  this  in  terms  so  clear,  as  cannot  poflBib|hr 
admit  of  an^  other  interpretation.  What  he  has  professed  irfiiiMartf, 
he  was  justified  in  professing.  Nor  has  he  said  any  thing  b«t  what 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  declarations,  and  tke  tca> 
timonies  of  John  on  the  majesty  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  this  Gospel  ;  ali 
of  which  are  so  plain,  that  this  head  of  doctrine  on  the  nature  si 
Jesus  can  by  no  means  be  excluded  from  the  book.  Or  what  aene 
could  there  have  been  in  Jesus 's  words,  if  he  had  meant  no  OBore 
than  that  he  had  been  destined  to  the  office  of  Messiah  beA>re  the 
time  of  Abraham,  nay,  before  the  world  was  created  ?  Who  oooM 
ever  doubt  of  that?  Now,  who  would  say  that  Jeremiah  exatrd 
before  he  was  bom,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  selected  and  des- 
tined for  the  office  of  prophet  even  before  bis  birth  ?  Or  who  of  os 
would  say,  that  he  existed  before  Abraham,  before  Adam,  fion 
eternity,  inasmuch  as  we  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  God,  fist 
eternal  life,  before  the  world  was  created  ?  Why  was  the  SBBt^;v  of 
the  Jews  so  much  exasperated  by  these  words  of  our  Lord,  that  thcr 
took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him  ?  Namely,  because  they  uiMieiaiood. 
and  could  not  but  understand  them  as  an  avowal,  that  he  was  Gad, 
had  existed  before  Abraham,  thereby  **  claiming  to  himself  eternity/* 
which  is  peculiar  to  God  alone.  (Tittman.)  ' 
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*  XXL  15.  iycvr^i  fA§  vMikov  m^rM. — Our  Lord  asked  Peter,  whether 
he  loved  him«  not  that  he  doubted  of  his  love,  or  was  ignorant  of  it« 
(for  such  a  knowledge  must  he  have  had  who  knew  all  things,)  bat  in 
order  to  excite  so  much  the  more  the  love  of  Peter.  Moreover,  as 
^at  Apostle  had  denied  him  thrice,  but  bitterly  bewailed  his  owa 
aithlessDess,  so,  in  order  that  he  might  not  thenceforward  he  re- 
proached with  it,  or  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  Apostolic  office,  our 
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T^ord,  in  Ibt  pretence  of  hit  disciplest  adverts  to  this  circumstaocey 
9kn.  well  to  evince  the  sincere  repentance  and  unfeigned  love  of  Peter, 
as  alao  lo  shew  his  forgiveness  of  the  ofFonce,  and  to  signify  his  plea- 
sxire  that  this  disciple  should  be  entrusted  with  the  supreme  govern- 
ance of  the  Christian  flock.     Our  Lord  asks  him  thrke^  1st,  in  order 
^o  iaipress  the  more  strongly  on  his  mind  the  injunction  with  which 
lie  followed  op  this  question.    2ndly,  to  shew  Peter  how  very  accept 
tasble  was  this  his  love  to  him.    The  address  £i/a«?  *lur^^  must  have 
recalled  to  Peter's  mind  the  time  when  Jesus  had  bestowed  on  htni 
1> is  present  namcy  (see  John  i. 42,)  and  commended  his  constancy: 
amd  this  recollection  must  have  filled  him  with  shame. 

*  By  TBVTM,  Whitby,  Pearce,  Markland,  (Eder,  and  BoUen  explaiui 
**  theie  fishes,  fishing  vessels,''  &c.    But  this  is  a  very  frigid  sense, 
and  not  supported  by  the  subsequent  words :  and  it  is  well  observed 
by  Dr.  Jortin,  (Serm.  Vol.  I.  p.  382,)  that  Peter  might  love  Jesus 
ymore  than  these  things,  and  yet  not  love  him  much.    The  best  inter- 
preters»  however,  (as  the  Syriac  Version,  Enthymius,  Lampe,  Dod- 
dridge»  Campbell,  Koinoel,  and  Tittman,)  take  it  to  mean,  *'  Dost 
thou  love  me  more  than  they  do  ?'*    The  question  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered {to  use  the  words  of  Campbell)  as  having  reference  to  the 
declaration  made  by  Peter,  when  he  seemed  to  arrogate  a  superiority 
sibove  the  rest,  in  zeal  for  his  master,  and  steadiness    in  his  service. 
Though  ihau  ihoutdeU  prove  a  inart  to  them  allp  (says  he.  Matt,  xxvu 
S3t)  r never  mil  be  enenaretL  This  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  Peter's 
reply  here.    Convinced^  at  length,  that  his  master  knew  his  heart 
better  than  he  himself,  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  the  affection 
which  he  bore  him,  he  dares  make  the  declaration,  appealing  to  the 
infallible  judge  before  whom  he  stood,  as  the  voucher  of  his  truth. 
But,  as  to  his  fellow  disciples,  he  is  now  taught  not  to  assume  in  any 
thing.    He  dares  not  utter  a  single  word  which  would  lead  to  a  com^ 
partson  with  those  to  whom  he  knew  his  woeful  defection  made  him 
appear  so  much  inferior.     To  this  interpretation,  I  know  it  is  ob- 
jected, that  our  Lord  cannot  be  supposed  to  ask  Peter  a  question, 
which  the  latter  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  answer;  for,  though  he  was 
conscious  of  his  own  love,  he  could  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the 
love  of  others.    But  to  this  it  may  be  justly  answered,  that  such 
questions  are  not  understood  to  require  an  answer  from  knovaiedget 
but  from  optmon,    Peter  had  once  shewn  himself  forward  enough  to 
obtrude  bis  opinion  unasked,  to  the  disadvantage  of  tlic  rest>  compared 
with  himself.     When  his  Lord  said  to  them,  ^*  This  night  I  shall  prove 
a  snare  to  youaU^**  Peter  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  con* 
tradict  him ;  for,  though  he  admitted  that  the  prediction  might  hold 
Bood  with  respect  to  the  rest,  he  affirmed  that  an  exception  ought  to 
be  made  in  his  favour.  **  Though  thou  shouldest  prooe  a  snare  to  theu 
aUf  I  never  will  be  ensnared.**     His  silence  now  on  that  part  of  the 
queition  which  concerned  his  fellow  disciples,  speaks  strongly  the 
sitame  he  had  on  recollecting  hb  former  presumption  in  boasting 
superior  zeal  and  firmness ;  and  shews  that  toe  lesson  of  humility  and 
self-knowledge  he  had  so  lately  received,  had  not  been  losu    Dod* 
dridge,  too,  observes  how  modestly  the  reply  is  adjusted  to  the  sen^a 
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above  laid  down.  Peter  does  not  io  his  answer  #dd»  **  m&rt  ihmm  Ary 
dOf*  and  this  beaatiful  circanistaDce  in  the  answer  shews  hour  hbos 
be  was  humbled  and  improved  by  the  remembrance  of  hia  &1L* 

Vol.  III.  p|».  744-€. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  has  evidently  (incautioasly,  we  suppose, 
affirmed  too  much  in  explaining  the  words  of  Christ,  sia  sigci- 
fying  his  pleasure  that  Peter  shoald  be  entrusted  with  the  se* 
preme  governance  of  the  Christian  flock.  No  charge  ie  mr 
siffned  to  him  which  was  not  Qommon  to  the  other  Apostle*. 
whose  authority  was,  in  respect  to  feeding  the  flock  of  Cbrio. 
equal  to  his  own.  Peter  wa^  not  invested,  by  the  delivery  «i 
this  charge,  with  any  superiority  over  the  rest  of  tlie  Apoeclei. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Campbell  are  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  whole  of  the  transaction.  There  is  another  coo- 
struction  of  the  words  besides  the  two  preceding  iDstaoceii 
which  Mr.  Bloomfield  might  have  noticed,  and  which.  Camp- 
bell has  remarked*  is  a  meaning  of  which  they  are  natuFallv 
susceptible,  though  it  appeared  to  him  less  probable  than  the 
other  explanations.  ''  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  thoa  loveit 
these  thy  fellow  disciples  ?'*  This,  however,  ia  one  of  those 
passages  which,  in  respect  to  the  persons  and  occasions  to 
which  they  refer,  were  rendered  perfectly  definite  by  the  toae 
and  manner  of  the  speaker,  but  which,  to  readers,  who  eanooi 
have  the  advantage  of  such  modes  of  interpretation,  are  of 
diflicult  or  doubtful  import. 

The  whole  of  the  Third  Volume  of  the  '  Synopsis/  com- 
prising 860  pages,  is  occupied  with  Annotations  on  the  g<oapel 
of  John,  derived  principally  from  Lampe*s  Commentary  and 
Tittman*s  Meletemata  Sacra.  These  works  comprise  the  no«t 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  Evangelist  in  existence  ;  aad  Mr. 
Bioomfield's  selections  will  be  found  to  supply  to  the  stodcnl 
to  whom  these  Expositions  may  not  be  accessible,  the  vriy 
best  means  of  proceeding  in  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  difficuU 
ties  of  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  most  attentive  and 
patient  readers. 

To  Mr.  Bloomfield*s  learning  and  diligence,  the  whole  of 
these  volumes  furnish  an  ample  testimony  ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  report,  that  the  proofs  of  his  skill  and  judgement  are  oioa 
abundant  If  we  object  to  his  divinity  occ»sioiiaUy»  we  are 
not  so  insensible  to  the  prevailing  character  of  his  woih«  as  la 
urge  our  dislike  of  the  complexion  of  a  few  passages  in  ahale* 
ment  of  its  general  excellence  and  utility.  lie  ia  entitled  to 
encomium,  too,  for  the  solicitude  which  he  has  maoifeatrd 
to  assign  to  their  respective  authors  the  several  portions  cf 
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hi&  work  which  are  not  origiDal.  His  practice  in  this  particular 
forms  aa  advantageous  contrast  to  that  of  some  other  writers, 
who  have  been  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  they 
could  make  a  literary  appearance,  and  appropriate  the  labours 
of  others  to  theirown  use  and  benefit.  His  references  are 
generally  distinct  and  satisfactory,  but  sometimes  are  too  in* 
definite  to  be  of  service,  e.g.  *  See  Bloomfield  on  iEschylus.*— > 
'  See  Dr.  Marsh.*  We  should  certainly  not  mark  with  our 
slightest  disapprobation  the  citations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  which  might  confirm  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  ex- 

Elain  an  idiom,  or  illustrate  a  sentiment  ofthe  New  Testament ; 
at  there  is,  we  think,  rather  a  redundance  of  classical  quo- 
tatioQ  in  these  volumes.    Many  of  the  original  remarks  shew 
their  Author  to  advantage  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a 
sealous  -and  successful  defender  of  the  Gospels.    We  cannot 
hesitate  strongly  to  recommend  this  work  to  ttie  notice  of  theo-^ 
logical  readers,  and  narticularly  to  Christian  instructers  of 
every  denomination.     We  do  so  the  more  confidently,  from 
the  liberal  feeling  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  manifested  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  his  materials.    '  He  has  endeavoured 
'  to  preserve  the  strictest  impartiality,*  and  is  entitled  to  take 
credit  for  the  fairness  of  his  proceedings  in  this  respect.    We 
shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  patronage  which  he  solicits,  is 
extended  to  his  work,  and  that  the  classes  of  persons  for 
whose  use  and  benefit  the  Author  has  been  so  laboriously 
employed,  are  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages.    Of  the 
utility  of  a  Critical  Digest  of  Sacred  Annotations,  collected 
from  all  accessible  sources,  in  reference  to  that  Book  which 
is  the  most  important  that  man  can  possess  or  understand, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  he  who  provides  so  abun- 
dantly and  so  appropriately  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  done  for  the 
instruction  of  otners,  has  no  common  claim  on  their  thanks 
and  support. 
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Aru  VIL  I.  Practical  Wisdom ;  or  the  Manual  tif  TJJk.  TVc 
Counsels  of  Eminent  Men  to  their  Children,  compritiBg  db«r 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  BuHet/^h,  Sir  Heory  Sidacf, 
Earl  of  Su(Ford»  Francis  Osbom,  Sir  Matthew  Hale»  Earl  'm 
Bedford,  William  Penn,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  Wiik  tk 
Lives  of  the  Authors.    ISkno.  pp.  S96.    London.  ISM. 

2.  Sdf'Advnncement  ;  or  Extraordinary  Transitions  from  Obscontr 
to  Greatness :  exemplified  in  the  Lives  and  History  of  the  £•• 
peror  Basil*  Rienzi,  Alexander  V.,  Cardinal  Ximcnes,  Hndria 
Vl.,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Adrian  IV.,  Thomas  Lord  Croosvell. 
Sixtus  V.t  Masanielb,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Dr.  Franklin,  md  tW 
King  of  Sweden.  Designed  as  an  Object  of  laudable  Eonilaiisa 
for  the  Youthful  Mind.  By  the  Author  of  «<  Pn^Ucnl  Windom,** 
Ac.  12mo.  pp*  xii.  834.    Ixmdon. 

S.  Triumphs  of  Genius  and  Perseverance;  exemplified  in  the  His- 
tories of  Persons  who,  from  the  Lowest  State  of  Poverty  and 
Early  Ignorance,  have  risen  to  the  highest  Eminence  in  th«  Arts 
and  Sciences.  By  Elisabeth  Strutt,  Author  of  **  Pmcticnl  Wis- 
dom.'*    12mo.  pp.  420.     Price  7s,  London.  1S27* 

ri*HE  last  of  this  useful  series  of  publications  has  recalled 
M    our  attention  to  its  predecessors,  which  had  been  passed 
over  among  the  variety  of  well-designed  and  meritorioos  sroris 
for  young  people*  which  Reviewers*  who  write  for  children  of 
a  larger  growth,  are  compelled  to  leave  unnoticed.    We  have 
been  so  much  pleased,  however,  with  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  and  with  the  good  sense  which  marks  the  prefa- 
tory observations,  and  its  literary  character  is  at  the  same 
time  so  superior  to  that  of  biographical  compilations  of  a 
similar  description,  that  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  with- 
holding our  warm  commendation  from  the  Author's  praise* 
worthy  labours. 

The  examples  of  triumphant  merit  selected  in  the  present 
Tolome,  are  the  following:  Bishop  Prideaux.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Saunders.  Spagnoletto.  Valentine  DuvaL  Linnanu. 
Ferguson.  Ludwig.  Dr.  Blacklock.  Heyne.  Joseph  Haydn* 
Dean  Milner  and  his  Brother.  Professor  Murray.  Behooi. 
Mrs.  Stnitt  has  evidently  studied  variety  in  the  selection,  with 
a  view  to  shew,  that  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  under  widely 
different  conditions  of  society,  genius  and  persererance  wiU 
lead  to  similar  results  ; — that 

<»If  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 


It  may  by  means  far  dtfierent  be  attained  | 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence. 
By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wiidom  eminent^ 
By  psilsnce,  tempersscs*' 
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Th6  volume  is  inacrihcd  to  the  Author  of  the  ^  Calaniitiet 
*'  of  Authors/'  not,  iudeed,  under  that  designation,  but  us 
<ha  advocate  of  tlie  cause  of  indigent  merit.  It  might,  how- 
esver,  very  fuiriy  be  cunaidered  as  a  sort  of  counter-statement. 
ljoldin{2:  up  the  bright  side  of  the  subject.  We  are  continually 
t  eminded  of  tbe  Savages,  the  Chattertons,  and  the  Dermodys : 
it  is  well  that  we  should  now  and  then  have  brought  forward, 
the  brighter  and  better  examples  of  those  individuals  in  whom 
43:enitts  has  not  proved  a  fatal  treasure  or  an  abused  trust, 
Mrhose  chief  claim  to  our  sympathy  does  not  spring  out  of  the 
fruits  of  their  imprudence,  who  have  wrestled  with  adversity 
and — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  allusion — obtained  the  blessing. 

Tbe  Author  of  this  modern  Nepos  anticipates  an  objection  to 
'the  representation  which  the  volume  is  designed  to  convey. 

*  It  may  be  urged,'  she  says,  <  that,  for  one  example  of  IbrtonaCtt 
merit  like  those  that  are  adduced  in  the  following  pages,  hundreds 
might  be  brought  of  persons  of  superior  ability,  who»  checked  in 
every  undertaking  by 

'*  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar* 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  have  pined  alone, 
And  dropped  into  the  grave  unpitied  and  unknown.*' 

Hot  who  shall  say,  even  of  these  apparently  unfqrtunate  children  of 

Oeoius,  what  gleams  of  delight  may  have  irradiated  the  gloom  of 

their  obscurity— gleams  which  they  have  owed  to  mental  efiulgeoce 

atone :— how  many  a  tranquil  hour's  enjoyment  after  labour  they  may 

have  secured  in  the  perusiu  of  some  favourite  author,  all  the  treasures 

of  whose  mind,  when  once  published  to  tbe  world,  may  be  imparted, 

in  the  present  state  of  society  particularly,  to  the  poor,  with  almost 

the  same  facility  as  the  rich ;  and  certainly  with  less  expenditure 

either  of  time  or  money,  than  is  incurred  in  the  brutalizing  eojoy« 

ments  of  the  public  house — the  only  recreation  to  which  those  who 

-are  totally  devoid  of  education  or  rational  pursuit,  will  have  recourse. 

•Nor  does  it  follow,  that  a  love  of  reading,  or  a  fondness  for  the  study 

of  an^  particular  science,  should  interfere  with  habits  of  industry  or 

the  discharge  of  dui v,    Ludwig,  the  learned  Saxon  peasant;  never 

rose  above  the  condition  of  a  day-labourer ;  yet,  he  was  not  only 

contented,  but  h»npy ;  he  was  as  indefatigable  in  his  avocations  as  in 

his  studies,  though  he  declared  that  he  would  not  renounce  his  books 

to  gsin  the  whole  province  in  which  he  lived.     Nor  do  we  find  that 

'Ferguson,  the  Scottish  shepherd,  relaxed  in  the  care  of  his  master's 

sheep,  because  he  employed  himself,   in    his  intervals  of    leisure, 

with  marking  on  the  grass  the  courses  of  the  stars  with  little  balls  of 

wax  and  needlefulls  of  thread.    It  may  indeed  safely  be  pronounced, 

thai  he  who  neglects  his  proper  occupations  and  the  cares  doe  to 

those  around  hiro,  merely  because  he  is  engaged  in  any  favourite 

pursuit,  however  praise -worthy  in  itself,  would  not  have  acquitted 

hiiDself  of  them  as  he  ought,  even  without  any  such  diversion  of  his 

attention.     From  the  right  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  powers,  we 

VoL.XXVll.  N.S.  2  H 
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all  deri?e  the  kighMt  souroef  of  imr  happiiicti»  the  iurcit 
of  our  virtue ;  and  more  especially  tbould  thoae  who  posaeaa  fink 
besides,  make  their  mental  resources  supply  as  far  as  p«Maible  wF 
ever  else  may  be  wanting  to  them.' 


The  li^es  of  men  distingniahed  for  their  Kterarj  or  seii 
attaiDmenta  are  seldom  very  eventfoU  but  aome  of  fhcas 
Diemoirs  contain  detaila  of  almost  romantic  interest ;  Mud  Vkn. 
Strutt  has  very  properly  referred  to  the  varioua  aoUioritMS 
which  vouch  for  the  several  articles.  The  Life  of  Hejne  wdl  I 
probably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  indeed  a  toocb*  ^ 
ing  narrative,  in  part  supplied  by  himself. 

<  I  was  bom/  he  says»  <  and  brought  up  in  the  greatest  ind^gcaoe. 
The  earliest  companion  of  my  chiliOiood  was  want ;  and  the  fimS  ■ 
preiiions  I  received  were  tlie  tears  of  my  mother,  who  did  not  * 
where  to  obtain  br^d  for  her  children.    How  6ftea  have  I  sccsi  Imt 
on  a  Saturday  with  weeping  eyes,  when  she  returned  home^  vnable  ta 
find-a  purchaser  for  the  work  which  the  utmost  exertions  of  ber  hm^ 
band,  and  the  labour  of  many  a  night,  had  predneedl  SoBSgti»ej  a 
new  attempt  to  sell  the  articles  wai  made  by  my  sister,  or  hj  ma ;  I 
waa  obliged  to  call  acain  on  the  draper,  or  daaier,  to  ate  wbdhar  wa      I 
could  not  find  a  purdiaaer  for  oar  goods.    There  isaaortof  pciaoaa 
in  that  part  of  tne  country,  called  dealerSp  who  do  nothing  bat  hm      i 
up  articles,  especitf  fy  in  the  linen-trade :  they  purchase  tbe  doca      ^ 


from  the  poor  workmen  for  the  lowest  price  possible,  and  sell  it 
wards,  in  other  places,  at  high  profits.    I  often  saw  one  of  tbeae 
tyrants,  with  the  pride  of  an  Eastern  despot,  r^ect  tho  goods 
him,  or  deduct  a  trifle  from  the  price  asked,  or  from  the  waga 
tsbour.    The  poor  workmen  were  forced  to  part  with  their  basd 
iiigs  for  less  tnan  was  their  due»  and  to  make  up  by  aeveie  pria 
what  thejr  thus  had  lost.    Bv  such  sights  were  the  first  spans  of  i  _ 
sibili^  kipdled  in  my  childisn  hesrt.    Instead  of  being  dairied  bj  tbe 
prosperity  of  these  persons,  who  lived  and  throve  upon  the  o 
taken  from  so  manv  nundreds  of  starvina  workman    mstead  of 
struck  with  awe  by  their  splendour^-!  was  filled  with  ind%i 

a;ainst  them.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  the  death  of  a  tyraat,  tbo 
earose  within  me  to  become  a  Brutus  against  every 
the  ppor;  for  to  such  beings  I  conceived  that  the  nusery 
ing  familv  was  owing,  1  have  often  sbce  had  occasioa  to 
that  it  is  by  the  interpositioo  of  a  kind  Providence,  that  tba  i 
wretch  who  is  sunk  in  misery,  is  placed  in  socb  circomstsncaa  aa 
serve  him  from  being  driven  to  extremities  usd  plunaiai^  iata  crane; 
that  his  energy  is  restrained,  aad  his  feelings  withheld  firm  vioieaae.* 

pp.81«-U^ 

Hia  parenta  did  for  him  what  they  could,  in  sending  bias  to 
a  common  school  in  the  suburbs.  Here,  when  ha  was  bat  tea 
years  old,  he  be^n  to  instruct  the  child  of  a  nei^bboar  ia 
reading  and  writing,  in  order  to  earn  the  money  wbiob  be  bad 
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to    pay  his  schoolowster.    The  oominoa  itutructioiM  given  in 

Ihe  school*  soon  left  him  nothiog  to  learn »  and  to  be  instructed 

ill  Latin  involved  an  extra  expense  of  twopence  a- week,  wbioh 

his  parents  could  not  afford.    A  worthy  baker,  his  god-father, 

oo  observing  the  dejection  of  the  little  student,  inquired  the 

causc»  end  on  learning  it,  kindhr  ofiered   to  pay  the  weekly 

tMfopence,    on    condition  that  Heyne  shonlil   come   to  him 

every  Sunday,  and  say  by  heart  the  lesson  from  the  Gospel. 

The  little  that  his  master  could  teach  him,  was  soon  acquired  ; 

and  now,  nothing  would  satisfy  him,  but  to  go  to  the  public 

Latin  school.    But,  whence  was  the  money  to  come,-*about 

hstlf-arcrown  a  quarter?    How  were  the  requisite  books  to  be 

procured,  and  the  scholar's  blue  gown  ?    A  cleigyman  nut- 

ntficentiy  engaged  to  pay  the  quarterly  money,  and  to  purchase 

the  gown  ;  but  to  purchase  the  books  he  would  not  consent, 

and  young  Il^yne  was  compelled  to   borrow  them  fVom  his 

achoolfellows,  and  to  transcribe  the  daily  lesson.    What  he 

gained  at  this  school,  however,  was  for  the  most  part  confined 

to  words  from  the  vocabulary  and  Latin  phrases ;  and  when 

be  was  to  leave  school,  he  was  almost  entirely  a  stranger  to 

what  is  properly  called  classical  learning.    In  his  last  year,  he 

obtained  from  a  Mr.  Krebs,  a  pupil  of  Emesti,  some  faint 

idea  of  a  better  mode  of  study. 

*  Had  I  been  hi  more  fortunate  circumitanees,'  he  aays,  <  and 

oould  have  fortber  profited  by  hii  luslmctions  I  should  have  obtained 

introduction  to  the  chnsioi.    But  every  where  I  taw  mytelf  impeded 

and  thwarted.    The  pervefse  mode  of  trestroeot  which  1  experienced 

from  the  old  clergyman,  the  diiSstisfi»tMNi  of  n^  parents,  etpecially 

of  mv  fitther,  who  oould  not  suooeed  in  his  Ime  of  butineas,  and 

yet  cneririied  the  thought,  that  if  1  had  eontinued  in  his  occupation, 

1  might  now  prove  a  support  to  him^  in  gaining  hit  livelihood  ;  extreme 

iedigeace,  sad  a  consciousoeas  of  inferiority,  did  not  suffer  any  com- 

fortiMe  idea  or  Mtiafiwlory  feeling  to  rise  within  me.    A  timid,  thy, 

sod  swkward  demeaocNir  was  calculated  still  more  to  disfigure  my 

outward  appearance :— but  where  was  I  to  learn  manners  and  ad* 

drew?  where  to  acquire  a  rttht  way  of  thinking,  and  the  necessary 

oultjvation  both  of  mind  and^heartr    Yet  I  Mi  a  detire  of  atnig- 

^iag  with  my  fortune.    A  sense  of  honour,  a  wish  for  iraprevemeor, 

a  solicitude  to  raise  myself  above  my  low  fortune,  tncesaantly  st- 

teaded  me  t  but,  without  a  guide  to  direct  theuh  these  fiselings  only 

led  to  scorn,  misanthropy,  and  rudeness.    At  last  a  situation  pre- 

senlsd  itself,  in  which  I  had  a  chance  of  being  a  Kttle  cultivated. 

One  of  the  aldermen  of  the  town  had  taken  two  children  of  a  rela- 

tioa  into  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  educsting  them^-a  boy  and  a 

girl,  both  nearly  of  my  own  age.    A  companion  was  wanted  to  read 

with  the  boy,  and  I  was  proposed.    Tbb  attendance  brought  me  in 

a  loria  a»month»  which  served  to  secure  ne,  in  some  degrae»  against 
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tlie  dispkMuro  of  ray  famfly.  I  had  hitherto  oheo  been  oMiged  tit 
assist  in  their  work,  that  I  might  not  hear  the  repr<Mch  chat  I  wimi 
to  eat  their  bread  for  nothing.  By  raeaos  of  some  other  leHasi 
which  I  gave,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  oil  for  my  lamp^  nd  nW 
uent  for  my  body ;  I  had  it  even  in  my  power  to  give  part  of  mj 
earnings  to  my  father ;  and  thus  my  oondilion  became  aooievhat 
more  easy.  But  I  had  now*  also,  the  advantage  of  freqaenUjr  oee- 
ing  persons  of  a  better  education.  I  obtained  the  good*wilI  d  the 
family,  and  wns  permitted  to  live  with  them,  even  when  I  was  noc 
engaged  with  my  pupil.  This  conversation  gave  me  some  polish, 
enlarged  my  notions,  and  improved  my  exterior.  It  waa  not  long 
before  I  conceived  a  passionate  attachment  for  the  sister  of  my  piipfl* 
which  made  me  feel  most  acutely  the  pressure  of  my  fatOt  that 

E laced  me  in  a  situation  of  [poverty.    But  I  was  not  weighed 
y  my  despondency.    Pleasing  dreams  of  a  possibiliw  that  1    ^ 

at  some  future  time,  still  become  possessed  of  the  beloved  object, 
diverted  me  from  the  contemplation  of  the  present  impotaibility  te 
make  an  impression  on  the  young  lady's  heart,  and  I  sucoeedea  in 
obtaining  hers  and  her  mother's  mendship.  I  committed  numberlem 
follies,  such  as  belong  to  a  lover;  one  of  which  wos^  that  1  became  a 
poet.  But  as  I  had  no  one  to  guide  and  correct  me.  and  aa  no  good 
poet  fell  into  my  bands,  I  could  become  nothing  but  a  bad  poeu 
•  •  •  e  • 

'  The  time  approached,  when  I  was  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Leipaig.  But  whence  were  the  means  to  be  derived  ?  All  my  hopea 
rested  upon  the  old  clersyman.  Promises  were  not  wanting  on  bis 
part ;  but  one  day  passed  after  another,  the  boor  of  departure  tfrtred, 
and  I  obtained  nothing.  He  committed  me  to  the  caie  of  his  aisia 
tant,  or  curate,  who  was  going  to  Leipzig ;  and  this  waa  aiL  Witb 
great  anguish  I  quitted  my  native  place,  and  that  house  in  wbioh  I 
had  received  more  kindness  than  a  mere  wretched  existence.  I  wni 
in  hopes  that  I  should  know  more  of  my  patron's  intentions  wbeo  I 
had  reached  Leipzig.  But  how  forsaken  and  desolate  did  I  feel  my* 
•elC  when  my  companion,  upon  leaving  me,  told  me  that  be  h^ 
received  nothing  for  me  from  the  old  clergyman  !  My  whole 
of  money  consisted  of  about  two  florins :  1  was  in  other 
badly  equipped ;  books  1  had  none.  Worn  out  by  previous 
I  fell  sick ;  hut  nature  overcame  the  disorder,  though  it  left  me  in  a 
state  of  melancholy  dejection.  I  lived  in  the  same  apartment  with 
the  brother  of  my  former  master,  Mr.  Krebt.  This  gentleman,  like 
his  brother,  was  a  pupil  of  Ernesti^  and  by  him  I  was  introduoeil  to 
the  lectures  of  tbb  celebrated  professor :  through  has  kindoeas,  I  alao 
occaiionally  obtained  a  book.  As  to  any  plan  in  my  studies*  I  had 
none :  I  did  not  know  what  lectures  to  freouent ;  for  it  had  not  eree 
been  settled  what  line  I  was  to  follow.  The  old  clergyman  bed  dea- 
tined  me  for  the  church,  and«  as  I  still  hoped  for  bis  support,  I  did 
not  oppose  that  expectation.  At  last  he  sent  me  a  few  dollars ;  but 
what  he  sent,  wns  very  insufficient  to  pay  what  I  owed,  and  was  oniy 
obtained  by  a  great  deal  of  solicitation.  If  I  ventured  to  renew  my 
application,  I  received  letters  full  of  bhter  reproaches  ^  and  the  om* 
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fMtnn  mwi  went  to  fkr  fn  bis  harthness,  as  frequently  to  pot  on  the 
direeiion  of  the  letter  some  disgrace^l  epithet  to  mortify  me. — 
One  of  those  directions,  for  example,  was  written  in  this  manner  :— 
*  ""A  Mr.  Hejne»  Eiudiant  ntgligenif  a  Leipxig ' 

*  In  this  aaanner  I  fell  into  circumsunces  in  which  I  becsme  a 
prey  to  despair:  being  educated  without  fixed  principles,  with  a 
character  entirdy  unformed,  without  a  friend,  a  guide,  or  sdviser,  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  understand  how  I  could  possibly  have  endured 
so  helpless  a  condition.  What  urged  me  on  in  the  world,  was  not 
ambition,  or  a  youthful  imaginationt  or  a  wish  that  I  might  one  day  be 
ranked  among ihe  learned:  I  was  incessantly  haunted  by  the  painful 
consciousness  of  my  forlorn  situstion,  of  the  want  of  ^ood  education 
and  manners,  and  of  my  awkward  behaviour  in  social  intercourse. 
That  which  operated  most  strongly  upon  me,  was  a  spirit  of  defiance 
agaioat  my  ill  fortune :  this  gave  me  courage  not  to  yield,  but  to  risk 
every  thing  in  the  struggle  against  adversity.  I  met,  in  these  difficul- 
ties) with  one  compassionate  soul— the  poor  maid-servant  who  Wiiited 
upon  the  persons  in  the  house :  she  laid  out  her  money  for  the  neces- 
saries I  wanted,  and  paid  for  my  daily  bread  ;  risking  all  she  had,  in 
order  to  prevent  me  from  starving.  Oh !  could  I  find  thee  now,  still 
in  this  world,  thou  kind  and  compassionate  soul !  that  I  might  com- 
pensate thee  for  what  thou  didst  for  me  I' 

We  shall  not  pnraue  the  narrative,  which  exhibits  a  series  of 
distresses  and  vicissitudes  singularly  trying, — but  transcribe 
a  sentence  or  two  from  the  close  of  toe  memoir. 

'  Heyne*s  eighiieih  birth-dsy  was  celebrated  on  the  S6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1809,  with  the  most  flattering  solemnities.  All  the  public 
bodies  waited  upon  him  with  demonstrations  of  their  respect ;  and 
great  numbers  of  individuals,  even  such  as  were  not  personally 
acouainted  with  him,  were  anxious  to  manifest  the  interest  they  took 
in  nis  welfare.  Three  ^ears  ader,  on  the  Hth  of  July,  1812,  this 
excellent  roan  was  deprived  of  life  by  a  paralytic  stroke/ 

The  memoir  concludes  with  the  following  appropriate  re- 
marks. 

'  We  have  now  gone  through  the  life  of  this  great  man,  who  was  so 
unconscious  of  the  vastness  of  his  own  attainments,  that  his  first  idea 
of  possessing  any  beyond  hu  cosdjutors,  was  given  him  by  a  Passage 
in  the  English  newspaper,  <*  The  Morning  Post,''^  wherein  be  was 
mentioned,  in  **  A  Letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Gottingen  to  his  friend 
at  Cambridge,"  as  the  first  genius  m  the  place.  From  his  early  stru^ 
gles  and  their  happy  termination  in  honourable  independence,  com- 
bined with  well-grounded  fame  in  the  pursuits  he  loved  above  all 
others  that  could  have  been  offered  to  him,  we  have  the  most  en- 
couraging demonstration  of  the  power  that  a  man  possesses  in  himself, 
of  triumphing  over  almost  every  evU.  We  may  learn,  too,  from  the 
delightful  contrast  which  the  tranquil  evening  of  Hevne's  day  afforded 
to  iu  cabeerless  morning,  never  to  dwpair.    Heyoe  himself  had  nearly 
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given  way  to  this  destniclive  fteiing  at  one  period  of  hia  life  ; 
was  just  aAer  he  had  lost*  by  the  invaaion  of  the  Prasaiasa  iota 
den,  all  his  own  property,  all  that  was  entmsie^  to  hin  bf  hm  Th 
all  his  papers,  and  all  hia  collections  for  his  Epictettia  and  TiImUsi^ 
A  memorandum,  written  in  nencil,  under  the  immediate  piwasur*  of 
tliia  calamity,  was  found,  after  hia  death,  among  his  papers ;  is  w«a 
dated  the  6th  of  August,  1760,  and  contained  these  words :  **  Mj  a^H 
are  broken ;  they  are  destroyed ;  now  1  care  for  nothing  in  this  world  f* 
Yet,  to  him,  how  much,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  had  the  world, 
at  that  moment»  still  in  store  for  him  I  How  many  years  nfhappiama 
did  he  afterwards  emoy  in  it  1  How  tranquilly  did  he  exchange  it  (be 
a  better,  aft  the  end  of  a  period  greatly  exceeding  that  aaaigiMsd  tm 
<«  the  daya  of  man  V*  To  such  an  eauunple,  then.  Jet  the  fi 
the  unhappy,  look  for  enoonragement ;  and  may  their  early 
like  his,  oe  sanctified  to  the  succeeding  attainment  pf  such  ^ 
reason  and  virtue  may  approve  V 

This  specimen  will  sufficiently  shew  the  pleasing  style  in 
which  the  memoirs  are  written,  and  the  well-selected  oaUire  of 
the  materials.    Altogether*  the  volume  deserves  to  be  pouolar. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two,  by  the  same  Author, — *'  Prac- 
tical Wisdom*'  is  a  collection  of  valuable  tracts,  tou  well  knows 
to  require  any  distinct  notice  or  encomium  from  us.    '  A  aenae 
'  of  gratitude  for  a  powerful  impression  made  upon  the  mind  uf 
'  the  Compiler  by  an  accidental  peruaal  of  one  of  the  di8c:oiirBea 
*  contained  in  it,   ia  stated  to  have  suggested  the  first  idea  of 
the  compilation,  which  merits  the  pt^ise  of  being  welt  adaplad 
for  uaefiilnesa.     *'  Self*Advancement"  contains  some  oT  the 
moat '  remarfcahle  inattnces  of  extraordinary  transitions  frMa 
'  obscurity  to  greatness  by  the  mere  force  of  talent  and  ated- 
'  fastness  of  pursuit.*  The  Contents  are  given  in  the  title-page, 
and  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  the  volume  may  he 
Judged  of  from  the  citations  given  from  the  companion  work. 


Art.  VIII.  Dueourtes  on  the  Duiiei  and  Coiuobtiiams  of  the  AgmL  Qy 
Henry  Belfrage,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Gospelt  Falkirk.  Iftso, 
pp.  478.    Price  8s.  Edinburgh.  1897. 

^C  E  are  happy  to  have  it  m  our  power  to  iotrodoce  to  tiie 
^*  notice  of  our  readers,  a  new  work  from  the  pea  of  Dr. 
Beffraee.  This  respectable  antbor  has  already  drawn  liberally 
upon  the  public  approbation  by  his  former  works,  and  we  aiw 
most  willing  to  yield  him  our  tribute  of  praise  for  the  present 
volume,  which  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  predeceeaonu  It 
is  the  last  of  a  series,  and  is  desigoed  to  be  a  suitable  appendage 
to  his  "  Monitor  to  Familiea^"  and  his  "  DiscooTftes  lo  the 
Young.**    Dr.  Belfrage»both  by  bis  native.turn  of  miud  ud  hia 
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decided  piety»  is  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the  discussion  of  topics 
of  a  devotional  and  practical  kind.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  three  books  above-named  are  of  very  comprehen- 
sive  utility*  snd  will  bring  with  them  into  every  ramily^  a  trea* 
aury  of  sound  ethical  insiniction  and  judicious  precept. 

The  following  is  a  liat  of  the  snbjecta  of  which  the  Author 
treats. 

*  I.  The  Minister's  chsive  to  the  Aged,  lltus  ii.  1—5.  IL  An  old 
Disciple,  Acu  xxi.  16.  ifl.  The  Chsracter  of  Bsrzillai,  2  Sam.  xiju 
34—57.  IV.  The  Claims  of  Widows,  1  Tim.  v.  5.  V.  The  best  Sup- 
port ID  Frailty,  Isa.  zlvi.  4.  VI.  The  Nearness  of  Salvation  a  Motive 
to  Vigilance,  Rom.  xiii  1 1.  VII.  The  Conversion  of  an  i^ed  Trans^ 
gressor,  9 Chron.  xxiii.  12,  IS.  VIIL  The  Benediction  ofthe  Aged, 
Gen.  xlviii.  15, 16.  IX.  The  Effecu  of  Cheerfulness  and  Despon* 
dency,  Prov.  xvii.  28.  X.  Lost  Opportunities  deplored,  Jer.  viii.  20. 
XI.  The  Testimony  of  Christian  Experience,  Mark  v.  18, 19.  XIL 
The  Chsracter  snd  Exercise  of  Aaed  Simeon,  Luke  ii.  25— SO.  XIIL 
On  Pstience,  Jsmes  i.  4.  XIV.  The  Lest  Wsrning,  Dan.  v.  25—28. 
XV.  The  Lessons  and  Duties  of  Winur,  John  xi.  22.  XVI.  The 
Chsracter  and  Privilege  of  Caleb,  Numb.  xiv.  24.  XVII.  The  Feel- 
in^  suited  to  our  last  Sacrament*  Matt.  xxvi.  29.  XVIII.  The 
Lamits  of  Life,  Psalm  xc  20.  XIX.  Dying  Reflections  of  an  aged 
Saint,  8Tim.iv.  7.  XX.  Dying  Prospecu  of  an  aged  Saint,  2  l^m. 
iv.  V 

The  object  of  the  Author,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  preface, 
was  not  to  write  a  formal  treatise,  nor  to  specify  all  that 
might  be  necessary  or  useful  to  the  old*  In  the  subjects  which 
he  has  selected  f<Hr  inculcating  the  lessons  of  piety,  and  pressing 
the  duties  and  consolations  o?  religion  on  tiiose  whom  he  ad« 
dresses*  he  has  displayed  his  usual  judgement  and  discrimina- 
lion.  All  of  these  discourses  are  replete  with  evangelical 
aentiment,  snd  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  such  a  muUiplicity  and 
variety  of  topics.  There  is  scarcely  a  condition  in  the  varying 
scenes  of  hfe,  which  he  does  not  meet ;  and,  though-  professedly 
addressing  himself  to  the  aged,  he  does  not  for^^tto  apply  the 
subject  to  those  who  are  less  advanced  in  the  journey  or  lifei 
Minuteness  and  familiarity  of  illustration  are  certainly  necessary 
in  order  to  extended  utility  among  the  different  classes  of 
society ;  but,  too  often,  the  effect  of  these  qualities  is  lessened 
bv  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  with  which  they  are  associated; 
We  are  happy  to  say,  that  the  truth  and  delicaOT  with  which 
Dr.  Belfrage  pictures  forth  the  homely  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
render  his  work  equally  fit  for  the  drawing-room  and  the 
cottage.  In  illuslratkig  the  Leasons  and  Dutiea  of  Winter, 
he  says: 
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*  There  are  many  whose  poverty  unfiu  them  for  purcbast^g  a  ft^ 
per  measure  of  fuel  or  clothinff  in  a  severe  winter ;  and  they  oMiit  be 
kssisted  and  supplied  by  the  bounty  of  the  humane.  Go  into  t)« 
garret  where  a  poor  old  woman  sits  shiTerine  beside  a  few  embenii 
iier  chimney.  Over  her  withered  body  she  has  spread  every  rag  ■ 
her  dweUing,  yet  still  she  shivers*  The  pittance  allowed  her  hj 
public  charity  will  scarcely  keep  her  in  bread  and  water,  and  she  ■ 
unable  to  move  out  and  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent.  Hs* 
can  wealth  be  better  employed  than  in  giving  blankets,  and  raioiot, 
and  food)  and  coats  to  such  an  object,  in  making  her  heart  glad  bj 
kindness,  and  her  habitation  comfortable  by  a  cheerful  blaze  ?  H«v 
noble  is  the  reward  to  a  virtuous  mind,  when  the  withered  hand  ii 
lifted  up  to  bless  the  benefactor,  and  the  lustre  of  hope  and  j9f 
brightens  the  sinking  eye!  **  If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  wantdT 
covering,  or  any  poor  without  clothing  ;  if  his  loins  have  not  blesKi 
me,  and  if  he  was  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep ;  tbca 
let  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone." 

*  Go  into  that  dwelling  where  the  head  of  a  family  lies  on  a  waist' 
rable  bed,  struggling  with  disease.  Medicine  he  cannot  purchase  for 
himself:  the  little  money  he  had,  when  sickness  came  upoo  htai, 
went  to  buy  bread  for  his  children,  and  now  it  is  spent;  hia  partner 
returns  and  tells  him  that  her  efforts  and  solicitations  for  relief  havt 
been  in  vain  :  despair  crushes  his  heart ;  his  children  crowd  together 
in  a  comer  of  the  chamber,  and  clasp  round  each  other  to  keep 
themselves  warm ;  while  one  whbpers  to  another,  *'  I  aaa  btnigry, 
but  I  will  not  say  so,  for  it  will  make  my  father  weep.*'  Let  the 
merciful  hasten  to  such  a  scene  with  their  aid.  Miseiy  orieay  **  inakt 
BO  tarrying/' '    pp.  358 — 360. 

The  volume  ia  highly  fitted  to  strengthen  sentiments  of  d^ 
TOtion,  and  to  guide  to  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  Author, 
with  just  views  of  human  nature,  unites  a  kindly  aynumthy  for 
its  wants  and  woes.  He  treats  of  the  sufferings  of  life  neither 
in  a  strain  of  careless  ease,  nor  of  gloomy  and  austere  deapoo- 
dency.  We  shall  add  a  few  sentences  more,  in  order  to  giv« 
a  specinien  of  that  hortatory  style  which  the  Writer  baa  calti- 
rated  with  success,  and  for  which  he  is  well  qualified,  both  hj 
the  cogent  earnestness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  easy  flow  of  bis 
diction.  In  the  sixth  discourse,  speaking  of  the  ooaaitabl^ 
ness  of  sloth  to  the  prospect  of  aged  saints,  he  saya : 

/^^^^o  lias  the  orospect  of  being  soon  raised  to  some  oCoe  «f 
distinction,  end  whicn  requires  a  variety  of  quali6cations  for  the  pro* 
per  discharge  of  its  duties,  Isbours  most  assiduously  to  acquire  these. 
We  seek  not  for  such  a  man  in  the  scenes  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  bai 
in  the  schools  of  wisdom  and  eloquence.  The  nearer  the  period  «f 
his  installaUon  arrives,  the  more  anxious  and  eager  is  be.  He  seiics 
and  improves  every  moment.  And  is  your  salvation  near,  and  shsO 
^ot  you  give  all  diligence  to  be  found  of  your  Lord  in  peace  i  Yso 
are  soon  to  aasociate  with  those  who  serve  God  day  and  night  m  Mi 
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temple;  and  shall  (will)  too  now  ilumber  ? '  Yotf  ar^  aoon  to'«iog  the 
song  of  the  Lamb ;  and  shall  ydd  now  hang  your  harps  on  the  wiUows  ? 
You  are  soon  to  see  God  as  lie.  is ;  and,  shall  yoo  now  forget  him  { 
You  are  soon  to  be  perfect  in  holiness ;  and  shall  you  now  be  the 
■laves  of  iniquity  ?  The  ^ridegroom  is  at  hsnd ;  and  shall  your 
lamps  go  out  I  Loud  b  the  call  that  is  addressed  to  you,  **  Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God  !'*  and  shall  you  say»  **  My  Lord  delaj^eth  his  com- 
ing V*  Glory  at  hand  requires  the  nill  and  lively  exercise  of  grace ; 
and  heaven  openine  before  vou  demands  the  utmost  ardour  of  love 
amd  praise.  Beautiful  was  the  correspondence  betwixt  the  exercise 
suid  the  situation  of  Stephen,  as  exhibited  in  the  narrative  of  hia 
death,  **  But  he,  beinff  rull  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  stedfastly 
into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.'' »    pp.  129,  SO. 

'  We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers,  and  es* 
pecially  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  We  know  of  no 
attempt  more  laudable  than  to  prop  the  bnrden  of  tottering 
age,  and  to  pillow  up  the  head  or  the  man  of  declining  years ; 
mnd  we  are  sure,  from  the  spirit  which  this  work  discoverSf 
that  the  Author  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  useful  in 
guiding  the  trembling  steps  of  old  disciples  into  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  peace. 


Art.JX.  Poetical  Sieickei  of  BiUkal  SubjecU:  partly  original, 
partly  selected  from  this  most  esteemed  Poets,  illustrative  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  By  Joseph  Belcher,  Author  of  «*  Interesting 
Narratives  from  the  Sacred  Volume."  12kno«  pp.  ft 8.  Prioe  5s. 
London.  1825. 

npHIS  volume  deserves  notice  among  the  various  selections 
^    of  sacred  poetry  which  have  lately  been  put  forth,  as  it 
has  been  compiled  on  a  somewhat  different  plan. 

*  A  competent  iudge  has  observed,'  says  Mr.  Belcher,  <  that  ill 
the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces 
of  poetry,  or  they  are  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  it.  Why 
then  have  not  more  of  our  poets  devoted  their  attention  to  this  dej 
partment  ?  *  The  few  last  years  have  witnessed  an  improvement  in 
this  respect,  but  there  is  yet  abundant  room  for  increased  exertions 
in  it.  The  volume  that  now  solicits  the  candid  acceptance  of  the 
reader,  is  a  collection  of  the  best  pieces  with  which  the  Editor  is 
acquainted,  illustrative  of  the  facts,  the  prophecies,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  inspired  Book. 

*  In  respect  to  the  sources  whence  the  articles  have  been  selected, 
a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  shew  them  to  have  been  very 
diversified.  The  Editor  hss  been  more  anxious  respecting  what  he 
should  select,  than  from  whom.  It  may  perhaps  excite  the  surprise 
of  some  readers,  that  more  has  not  been  gleaned  from  the  worn  rf 
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MilioD,  Yoang,  Cowper,  Ac;  bat |he faot  if »  tbiit  dmc  p»*.ci  mm- 
so  very  generuly  known  and  posiened*  that  to  bave  copied    ■■ 
fron  them  than  hat  been  done,  would  probably  have  been   felt  ae 
tax  on  the  pune  of  the  reader^  and  have  excited 


In  a  volume  designed  as  a  present  to  young  persons,  there 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  a  larger  proportion  of  piecee  by 
standard  writers.  One  poem  by  Milton,  and  one  by  Cowper. 
will  not  satisfy  any  reader  of  taste.  Besides,  when  Mr.  BcU 
cher  asks,  why  more  of  our  poets  have  not  devoted  their  «ttc»- 
tion  to  this  department,  he  ought  not  to  have  neglected  to  ffve 
specimens  from  the  works  of  those  who  have  employed  Aor 
talents  on  biblical  subjects.  Blackmore,  Prior,  Boyce,  Olymi^ 
&c.  to  say  nothing  of  our  elder  poets,  might  have  been 
ferred  to  with  advantage,  even  although  it  might  hare 
found  necessary  in  that  case  to  exclude  a  nomber  mi 
mous  and  fugitive  pieces  of  indififerent  merit.  The  volt 
however,  so  well  meant,  and  the  contents  are  so  unexoeptif 
^Ue,  that,  we  shall  abstain  from  any  captious  remarks  on  the 
selection.  Though  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a  claasobook^  fon 
^  reason  above  intimated,  it  forms  a  very  pleaaing  selcctioci 
of  sacred  poetry  for  youn^  persons.  From  the 
pieces,  we  select  the  u>llowing  specimen. 

«  THE  LAST  PLAGUE  OF  EGYPT. 

Exod.  xii.  29,  90. 

<  'Tis  midnight— 'tis  midnight  o*er  Egypt's  dark  sky. 
And  in  whinwind  and  storm  the  Sirocco  sweeps  by ; 
All  arid  and  hot  is  its  death-brealhiDs  blast;— 
Eaph  sleeper  breathes  thick,  and  each  bosom  beats  fast. 

'  And  the  young  mother  wakes,  and  starts  in  her  rest^ 
And  presses  more  closely  her  babe  to  her  breast  \ 
But  tne  heart  that  she  presses  is  death-like  and  still. 
And  the  lips  that  she  kisses  are  breathless  and  cliiU. 

*■  And  the  young  brother  clings  to  the  elder  in  fear. 
As  the  gust  falls  so  dirge-like  and  sad  on  his  ear ; 
But  that  brother  returns  not  the  tremblins  embrace 
He  speaks  not-^e  breathes  not— death  ues  in  his  place* 


<  And  the  first-born  of  Egypt  are  dying  around; 
^Tis  a  s%li— 'tisa  moan-Huad  then  dumber  more  soond : 
They  but  wake  firom  their  sleepi  and  their  spirits  avs  fled; 
They  but  wake  mto  Uftf  to  repose  with  the  dmd. 


<  And  there  lay  the  infant,  still  smiling  in  death. 
Scarce  heav'd  lU  young  breast  as  it  parted  with  breath  \ 
And  Uiere  ky  the  boy,  in  youth's  boddii^  blooiB, 
With  the  csbnntsi  of  sleep,  but  the  hue  of  the  tombl 
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*  And  Ihero  fell  the  Toalh  b  the  pride  of  his  priroe* 
Id  the  ftpriog*tide  of  lifey  and  perchance  too  of  crime; 
And  unoenrd  is  that  arm,  and  closed  it  that  eye. 
And  cold  is  that  bosom  which  once  beat  so  high. 

«  And  the  fond  mother's  hope,  and  the  fond  father's  tnistt 
And  the  widow's  sole  stay,  are  returning  to  dust. 
Egypt  has  not  a  place  where  there  is  not  one  dead* 
From  the  proud  monarch's  palace  to  penury's  shed. 

*  And  the  hearths  of  that  country  are  desolate  now. 
And  the  crown  of  her  glory  is  struck  from  her  brow ; 
Bat  whfle  prottd  Egypt  trembles,  still  Israel  is  free, 
Unfettered,  unboundt  as  the  wave  of  the  sea.' 


Aft.  X.  jh  jfntwer  io  m  printed  Pmper  emUtUd^  Man^etio  of  ik$ 
ChrMmn  Evidence  Soaei^.  Published  by  the  Societv  for  pra^ 
moting  Christian  Instruction.    ISmo.  pp.  60.    Price  2a.  1887. 

''PHIS  masterly  tract  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the 
^  learned  Author  of  the  "  Scripture  Testimony"  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ ;  and  we  rejoice  that  he  haa  not  thought 
the  occasion  unworthy  of  engaging  his  attention.  Contemp' 
tible  and  worthless  as  the  '  manifesto*  is,  its  audacious  falser 
hoods  demanded  to  be  promptly  met  and  exposed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  large  class  of  uninformed  and  half- informed 
persons,  who  might  be  in  danger  of  having  their  minds  un- 
settled by  assertions  so  novel  and  startling,  and  put  forth 
with  so  imposing  a  parade  of  learning.  It  is  not  merely  as  an 
Answer  to  that  paper,  however,  that  this  Tract  will  be  found 
valuable.  As  a  succinct  and  compendious  view  of  the  evi«- 
dence  relating  to  the  authenticity,  genuineness,  and  inte^ty 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be  too  widely  circu«- 
iated.  A  mass  of  the  most  important  information,  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  is  he^e  presented  in  a  brief  and  popular  foms, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  more 
especially  desisned.  At  a  time  that  all  kinds  of  useful  know- 
ledge are,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  facilitated,  cheapened, 
and  multiplied  to  un  indefinite  degree,  by  the  various  institu- 
tions and  improved  machinery  of  the  day,  it  becomes  the 
friends  of  Religion  not  to  slumber  at  their  poats.  Jejune^ 
prosing,  and  insipid  tracts  on  religious  subjects,  will  not  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  nor  will  stories  and  anecdote^ 
however  striking,  supply  the  place  of  clear  and  concise  stater 
ment,  lucid  arcument,  and  distinct  information.  We  are  sled 
to  find  that  a  oociety  has  been  formed  '  for  promoting  Chris 
'  tian  inatruction,'  although  we  know  nothing  of  its  cnaracter 
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and  proceedings,  beyond  the  fact,  that  it  has  done  itself  crti't 
by  issuing  this  able  publication.  We  by  no  means  sympath-v 
in  the  aiarohs  of  those  who  view  the  spread  of  knowled^f 
and  the  activity  of  the  press,  with  dismay,  as  a  portentc-^» 
sign  of  the  times;  but  still,  we  feel  deeply  anxious  tiu: 
Christian  instruction,  properly  so  called,  should  be  made  m 
accessible,  and  presented  in  as  advantageous  a  fonn«  as  cikc 
elements  of  matnematical  science  or  of  niechanioal  philosophy. 
The  present  publication  is  a  model  for  the  lucid  clearness  ^of  its 
statements,  the  candid  and  temperate  style  of  its  arf^mncotA- 
tion,  and  the  firm  and  dignified  manner  in  which  the  nnprin* 
cipled  misrepresentations  of  the  Manffesto-writer  are  repelled. 
The  following  remarks  '  on  the  nature  of  the  varioos  read- 
'  ings,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them/  will  be  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  the  valuable  infonnation  comprised  m 
these  pages. 

.  *  Previously  to  the  invention   of  the  inestimable  art  of  prnitmc, 
about  the  year  1440,  books  could  be  muUiplied  only  by  the  tedioai 
and  laborious  process  of  taking  copies  in  hand  writinu'.  'The  methc^ 
of  publishing,  ID  the  classical  ages,  consisted  in  an  author's  bsTt^g  bs 
•work  read  among  his  friends,  and  sometimes  in  large  sssembKcs  of 
people :  and,  if  it  met  with  general  approbation,  persons  were  per^ 
uitted  or  procured  to  write  out  copies  for  distribution  or  sale.     Frea 
each  of  these,  other  transcripts  were  made ;  and  so  on,  from  one  Mse* 
ration  of  men  to  another.      In  this  way  have  been  preserred  the 
worksof  Homer,  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Euclid,  ana  on  tflQstrioa 
host  of  Greek  writers  besides,  the  eldest  of  whom  belongs  to  tbe 
ninth  century,  at  least,  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  those  of  Ckvr.% 
Caesar,  Virgil,  Tacitus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clasKiciL     Nov, 
whoever  has  any  experience  of  the  toil  and  liablcness  to  misiake 
which  attend  the  transcribing  of  even  a  short  pamphlet,  will  easily  no- 
derstand  the  difficulties  necessarily  accruing,  when  this  was  tbe  onfr 
way  of  multip]3ring  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  books  that  teate^ 
jn  the  world ;  when  persons,  fond  of  knowledge*  were  obliged  to  «>cfi4 
a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  copying  the  books  which  riiey  hsdbcr* 
rowed,  foAen  by  pledjeing  their  most  valuable  possessions  as  a  security 
for  the  Joan,)  unless  they  were  immensely  rich,  so  as  td  hire  tran- 
scribert ;  when  a  modern  library  was,  in  pecuniary  value,  worth  a 
barony  or  a  duchy ;  and  when  the  possessors  of  these  costly  treasures 
had  not  the  means,  nor  perhaps  were  expert  in  the  method,  of  cos- 
paring  two  or  more  copies  together,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  correit- 
ness  of  each.    In  the  transcritiers  themselves,  many  of  wboa  got 
their  livelihood  by  this  labour,  obvious  causes  must  have  been  ia  cos* 
tinnal  operation  to  produce  variations  from  the  original  copy ;  fcae- 
rally  in  a  manner  involuntary  and  purely  accidental,  but  sitmrtiiag 
from  design.     Haste,  carelessness,  wandering  of  the  attention,  weak 
eye-sight,  bad  light  and  feeble  lamps,  difficulty   of  naakiog  out  ikc 
Hand  writing  of  the  copy  before  hun,  and  sometimes  the  idea  of 
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correcliiig  a  hattUy-toppowd  mistake  in  that  oopv ;  were  among  the 
nnroerous  circumstancei  which  were  likely  to  betray  a  transcriber 
into  errors  in  letters*  syllables,  and  words.  These  differences  would 
be  detected,  when  two  or  more  copies  were  carefully  compared  ;  they 
were  called  by  the  very  proper  term  Various  Readings ;  they  became, 
in  doe  time,  an  object  of  anxious  study;  and  the  art,  acquired  by 
long  practice,  united  with  extensive  learning  and  solid  judgement,  of 
determining  the  True  Reading  out  of  several  variations,  in  a  manner 
impartial  and  satisfactory,  formed  a  most  important  branch  in  the  art 
of  Criticism. 

*  From  this  collection  of  circumstances,  the  following  facts  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  ensued. 

*  1 .  That,  of  those  books  which  were  the  most  freouently  copied, 
in  all  periods  of  time  and  in  difierent  countries,  tne  number  of 
various  readings  is  the  greatest ;  and  yet  the  settlement  of  the  true 
or  genuine  reeling  in  each  instance  is  the  easiest,  on  accfiunt  of  the 
multitude  of  copies,  each  one  being  a  kind  of  check  upon  the  othcM. 

•  For  example  ;  tne  writings  of  Terence,  those  of  Hnrace,  and  some 
of  Cicero's,  are  in  the  best-evidenced  state  o^  purity,  because  the. 
number  of  old  manuscript  copies,  and  conseouently  of  various  read- 

*  ingsi  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  most  of  tne  other  claf^ics. 

*  2*  That,  on  the  other  hand,  when  very  few  manuscripts  of  a 
work  are  known  to  exist,  the  variations  are  indeed  few ;  but  obscuri- 
ties and  difficulties  attach  to  the  text,  which  criticism  cannot  remove, 
except,  in  some  instances,  by  the  adventurous  hand  of  conjecture* 
This  is  the  case  with  the  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  Pa* 
tercolus,  Hesychius,  and  some  others. 

*  S.  Tliat,  if,  in  addition  to  manuscript  copies  of  any  ancient 
work,  quotations  from  it  are  found  in  other  writings  of  great  antiquity, 
and  ancient  translations  of  it  exist  in  any  other  language,  these  two 
are  new  sources  of  evidence,  and  may  be,  in  sonic  respects,  equiU, 
and  even  superior  to  that  of  manuscripts.  Thus  the  late  Mr.  For- 
son  very  happily,  in  several  instances,  confirmed  or  corrected  the 
Greek  text  of  Euripides,  by  adducing  translations  oi  passages  from 
Latin  authors  who  lived  two  or  three  hundred  years  later. 

<  4.  That,  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  various  readings,  tlieir 
individual  importance.becomes  less  and  less ;  for  they  are  &und  to 
refer  almost  entirely  to  very  little  matters,  many  of  which  could  not 
be  OMMle  apparent  in  a  translation,  and,  oi  the  rest,  very  few  produce 
any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  still  less  in  the  purport 
of  a  whole  paragraph.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  greater  mul- 
tiplicity of  copies,  though  it  occasioiM  a  greater  number  of  trifling 
mistakes,  fumbhes  at  the  same  time  a  strong  barrier  agaitist  such  iia 
would  aflect  the  meaning,  and  especidly  such  as  might  proceed  from 
design.'    pp.  19—22. 
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Prttfefsor  Le«*i  Lectures  on  the  He- 
brew Language,  wliich  have  b«en  so 
lt»|ig  IB  preparatioOi  arc  oow  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  and  will  appear  io 
the  course  of  the  ensuioif  month. 

The  Rev.  Greville  Ewriug  hn^  ju*t 
completed  a  new  edition  of  his  Srrip* 
ture  Lexicon,  veiy  considerably  en* 
larged  and  adapted  to  tde  geocr^l  rpod* 
iai(  of  the  Greek  Clasaics.  A  copious 
Crarnmar  is  also  pru6xed,  which  may 
be  had  separare. 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  (formerly  Miss  Ann 
Tnylor,)  one  of  the  Authors  of  Original 
P«iems  for  Infant  Minds,  Hymns  for  In* 
fant  Minds,  fcc.  I&c.,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  in  a  cheap  form,  Original 
Hymn<(  adapted  to  Anniversary  and 
other  Public  Services  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Sunday  School  UoidW. 

Preparing  for  the  press.  Memoirs, 
including  correspondence  and  other  re- 
mains, of  Mr.  John  Urquhart,  late  of 
the  Uoiversity  of  St«  Andrews.  By  W. 
Orme. 

In  the  press,  Sixteen  Sermons,  doc- 
trinal, praciicaly  and  occanioiuU;  with 
illustrative  notes  and  authorities.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Noble  Coleman,  M.A. 
late  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  1  vol. 
8vo. 

Preparing  for  pablication,  a  Transla- 
tion of  the  Second  Edition  of  Niebohr's 
Roman  History ;  undertaken  in  concert 
with  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Julius 
Hare,  and  C.  Thirlwall,  Esq.  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

*^*  This  Second  Edition  will  now  be 
published  in  a  few  weeks  in  Germany  ;  in 
the  m«an  time  the  Author  furwaixU  the 
sheets  as  printed  to  England,  and  will 
himself  contribute  corrections  and  addi- 
tions to  the  translation.  The  Author 
writes  to  a  friend  in  England,  that  he  is 
anxious  it  should  be;  known  as  early  as 
possible,  that  this  New  Edition  is  not  a 
RepriJit  of  the  OM  Work  with  Additions 
and  Improvements,  but  absolutely  a 
New  Work,  in  which  few  pages  of  the 
former  have  been  retained. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Work,  to  be 
entitled  The  Quarterly  Juvenile  Revit^  i 
or,  a  Periodical  Guide  for  Parents  and 
Instructors  in  their  selection  of  New 
Publications,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
apptar  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

Mr.  Bowring  bu  in  the  press,  a  vo* 


« 

lunie  of  Ballads  translated  frooi  'ftt 
Ser%'ian  lanj(uagr,  with  other  tperiiBms 
of  the  popular  poelry  of  that  pA.plfe. 
1'u  this  interesting  literat«iy«,  ait^finii 
has  Intel)*  been  much  directed  by  ar- 
ticles in  Uie  Quarterly  and  Westai«o>ier 
Reviews. 

TIte  copious  Greek  Grammar  of  i>. 
Philip  Buttman,  so  jnstly  v^tcemrd  tm 
tbe  Continent,  is  nearly  nrady^  tor  |Mb- 
licatioii.  Faithfully  trau^lated  frons  the 
Otrmau,  by  a  distinguished  scholar. 

J  u«t  published,  Vul.  2^,  of -ScriptaFsl 
Oeol«  gy,  or  Gf«ilogical  Pheouaieiia  omi- 
si  stent  only  witli  tbe  literal  iafe«r|»reCa> 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  Kpoo  ike 
Subjects  of  Uie  Creation  and  Delof*' ;  in 
answer  to  an  *'  Essay  on  tbe  Theory  of 
the  Earth,"  by  M.  Cuvier, .  Perpctoal 
Secftjtary  of  the  French  iMtituic^  &<. 
&c.  and  to  Pnifessor  Buokland'a  The«>ry 
of  the  Caves,  as  delineated  in  bis  **  Rdi- 
quisB  Diluvianae,"  &c.  &c. 

*^*  1'he  above  publication  profeaaes, 
both  upon  Scriptural  4nd  Physical  Prto* 
eiples,  to  have  demouKiraied  that  Ibeffa 
is  not  a  Fossil  Bone  or  a  Fossil  Shell  in 
existence,,  that  has  b^n  proved,  or  can 
be  proved,  to  be  more  ancient  tliao  the 
Noahic  Deluge,  Sic.  &c. 

In  the  press,  A  Course  of  Lectores  on 
tbe  Evidences  of  Christianity,  delivend 
at  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  tbe  Con- 
gregational Union.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Oruie,  Dr.  Collyer,  H.  F.  Burder,Strat- 
tun  I  Walford,  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  A.  R«vd. 
Curwen,  Philip,  Dr.  Winter,  J.  Morri- 
son, and  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  1  voL 
8v6. 

In  the  press,  Tbe  Birth-day  Piesent. 
By  Mrs.  Sliertvood. 

In  the  p#ess,  The  Elements  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  and  SuMcnoe.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Mordt,  Anthor  of 
Studies  in  History.  1  vol.  8vo. 

In  the  press.  The  Pocket  Road-Book 
of  Ireland,  on  the  plan  of  Keieliard's 
Itineraries ;  intended  to  form  a  Compa- 
nion to  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-Book 
vf  England  and  Wales. 

Godfrey  Higgins,  E5q.  of  Skelkm 
Grange  near  Oioncaster,  author  of  a 
Treatise  entitled,  Hone  Sabbaticm,  bat 
nrarly  ready  tor  poolicatioo  a  work 
called  the  Celtic  Druids.  It  will  consist 
of  one  volume  qimrto,  and  be  elucidated 
by  upwards  of  Fifty  highly  finished  Li- 
thographic Prints  of  the  most  curious 
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I^ltfcal  MoMOMiU  of  Bofope  mi 
Am,  cttcotad  toy  one  of  the  6<Yi  Frtrteh 
AftiiU  ia  thai  braoch  of  tiM  graphic 
•rt. 

Mr.  Oiichrist,  of  Ne«ria|[toii  GreM,  U 
preparing  for  th«  pret*  •  work,  to  b« 
•otitM  UaitariaDMfli  Ahaotloaiid,  or 
IUmoim  aftsigoed  lor  ceasing  to  ba  con« 
nectad  with  that  HcwfipiioD  of  Rdigimta 
Profiftturt  who  dcaigaata  thamwlfct 
Unitarians. 

Tba  ^Ha  of  Napoleon  Booaparta,  Em- 
peror of  the  Pmtch,  hf  the  Aaihor  of 
Waverlay,  will  be  ready  early  in  May. 

Pfpparfng  for  publiestioo,  a  rolome 
of  Plain  Dhcofiraai  on  Expcrimentjii 
and  Practical  Chriitianity.  By  the  R«v. 
Wtllian  Ford  Vsoce,  M.  A ,  AuitUnt 
Chaplain  of  8t.  Johu's,  BeOford-nnr. 

In  the  preM,  The  Age  Reviewed.  A 
Satire.  8to. 

In  the  piH.'ss,  MiBtionary  Anec«lotea 
for  Children  and  Yo«ing  Peraooi.  By 
Robert  Newiend. 

In  a  few  daya  will  be  pobliBb««l,  A 
Summary  of  the  Laws  peculiariT  aff««t* 
mt  Pratettaat  Dimcntari.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  Acu  of  Parlia- 
none,  Trml  deeds,  and  Legal  Forms. 
By  Jos.  BaMaoi,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs  of  the  Liib  of 
the  Right  Uoaoorabla  Lord  Byron.  By 
Thomas  Mooie,  Esq. 

In  the  prsSB,  Travels  of  the  Rnssian 
Mission  throngh  MongotU  to  Chhw. 
By  George  Tlmkowshl ;  with  Notes,  by 
M.  J.  lOoproth.  9  vob.  8?a  illitstralod 
by  Maps,  Plates,  Icc  fcc 

In  the  pres«.  Historical  Reaearcbes 
OB  the  Gooiqoest  of  Pern,  Mexico,  Bogo- 
ta, Nalcbex,  and  Talomioo,  in  tba  1  Sib 
Caatnry,  by  the  Mongola,  accooipaoied 
by  Blephsnts  ;  and  the  local  Agraenent 
of  History  and  Tradition  with  the  Re- 
mams  of  Elephants,  he,  foond  In  tho 
New  World,  Ice.     By  John  Ranking, 


Anihor  of  **  Rctsarohca  on  tho  Wars 
and  Sports  of  the   Mong«>ls  and   Ro-' 
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In  the  prem,  A  History  of  Irtlaod. 
By  John  O*0riscol.  9  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  pre«s.  A  Chronological  History 
of  the  West  Indies.  By  Csptain  Thos. 
Sootbey,  R.N.  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  press.  Personal  Narratire  of 
Travels  in  CokMobia.  By  Bsron  dc 
Homboldt.  From  the  original  French, 
by  Helen  Maria  WillUms.  Vol.  VII. 

The  Odd  Volome.  Second  Series.  Bf 
the  Aoihurs  of  the  **  OJd  Voiume.'*^ 
Will  be  ready  early  in  April. 

In  the  preu.  The  Pelican  Inland,  and 
other  Poems.  By  James  Montgomery. 
Foolscap  8vo. 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  in  the  press,  a 
volume  of  Dramatic  Tales  for  Children, 
intended  as  an  additional  volume  of  Pa- 
rent's Assistant. 

In  the  press,  a  volume  of  Sermons, 
by  the  Rer.  W.  Dealtry,  of  Clapham. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs,  indodiog  cor- 
renpondenoe  and  other  remain*,  of  Mr* 
John  Urquhart,  late  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  By  William  Orme,  of 
Camberwell. 

*  In  the  press,  Sixteen  Sermons,  Doc- 
trinal and  Practical,  elucidating  the 
Study  of  Prophecy ;  with  Notes  and  Au- 
thorities. By  the  Rev.  John  Noble  Cole* 
man,  M.  A.  late  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  1  vol.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  A  concise  History  of  the 
Transmiasion  of  Ancient  Books  to  Mo- 
dern Times;  or  an  Account  of  tho 
Means  by  which  the  Genuioenes*  and 
Authenticity  uf  Historical  Works  eipe- 
cially,  and  of  Ancient  Literature  in  gene- 
ral, are  ascertained.  Bf  Iiaac  Taylor, 
Jnidor. 

In  the  press.  Original  Hymns  for 
Sunday  School  Anniversaries.  By  Mrs.* 
Gilbert. 
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MISCXLiAlltOVS. 

Essays  on  the  PeiccptkMi  of  aa  Bs- 
tamal  Univarsa,  aad  other  Sobiecu  coo- 
■ectad  #ith  the  Doetriae  of  Csosarioo. 
By  Lady  Mary  Shepherd,  Author  of 
•*  An  Essay  upoo  the  Relatioa  of  Cbusa 
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n 


8f. 


rOSTBT. 


The  FcbmIo  Missionary  Advoeatei  a 
]8aM.  U6d:, 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Orlando  Furloao,  in  English  Proaa, 
front  tl.e  Italiaa  of  Ladovico  Ariosto ; 
with  Notes,  by  Christopher  Johnson. 
VoL  L  Poet  8vo.  9«. 

«««  Vol  II.  is  ia  tba  piess. 

Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovefcd 
from  Trsditioo,  and  never  before  pub- 
lubedi  with  Notes,  hirtoricai  and  ex- 
planatory ;  aad  aa  Appeadix,  coaUia« 
lag  tba  Airs  of  aevortf  of  tba  Ballads. 
Poet  Svo.  7f .  6< 
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IaUo/  Works  reeenifypublhked. 


Ob  [dotal  ry:  a  Poem.  By  tho  Ref. 
Wn.  Swan.  Mimiooary.  With  Praface, 
by  the  R«v.  GrevHIe  Ewing.  19aio.  5t, 


POLITICAL. 

The  Memorial  of  the  EstaMished 
Charoh  ia  Ireland,  to  the  King,  Lords, 
and  CommoiM  of  Great  Briuin.  12mo. 
4«.  boardi. 

TBBOLOCr. 

A  View  of  Inspiration ;  comprehend- 
ing the  natara  and  distiiicti<ma  of  the 
Spiritoa  Gifts  and  Offirei  of  the  Apoa- 
t^ic  Age.  By  Alexander  Macleod. 
12mo. 

The  AutbeoticUy  and  Inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  considered,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Erroueous  Opinions  that 
are'  circulated  ou  the  Snbjccr.  By  Ro- 
bert Haldane,  Esi|.  8vo.  If.  6d. 

Critica  Bibl.ca :  comprising  Remarks, 
Illustrative,  Critical,  and  Philological, 
ou  the  Sacred  Scrlpturt^ ;  the  Oiulines 
of  a  Scripture  Encyclopsedia  on  a  Philo- 
sophical plan  ;  Biblical  Biography ; 
Scripture  Geography  and  Bibliography; 
a  Scripture  Almauadc;  Characteristic 
Noices  of  Biblical  Works;  Sacred 
Poeti7 ;  a  Digest  of  the  Principles  of 
Biblii  at  Translation  ;  and  a  variety  of 
other  matter,  adapted  for  the  assistance 
of  Ministers  and  Students.  Edited  by 
William  Carpenter.  4  vol$.  6ro. 

Christ  All  and  in  All ;  or  several  sig- 
nificant similiiudts,  by  which  the  Lord 
Jrstis  Christ  is  described  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  being  the  subtt^inee  of  Forty 
Seven  Sermons,  preached  in  the  time  oif 


the  Commomrealth,  by  tte 
Robinson,  at  Sl  Mary 
doB.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Skai» 
A.M.  of  Union  Chape«»  WcMlmch.  :  ^ 
:  Religioua  Cbaracteriatics-  By 
Aird.-ltao.  6f. 

The  Youth's  CibUcal 
Companion.      By  the  R«w.  T.  W«^ 
of  Jcwin-streer,  Loodoo.  I^uml  *««.«* 

The  Apocalypse  of  SU  Jobo,  or  frw 
phecy  of  the  Rise,  Progrea,  ami  FaL  4* 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  laqaiMOas  • 
the  Revolntionof  France;  the  Uaf«w> 
snl  War;  and  the  Final  Trias  pi  rf 
Christianity.  Being  a  wev  Iwtevparta- 
tjon.  By  the  Rev.  Geoffe  C«^»  A.B- 
H.R.S.L.  8vo.  ISi. 

Selections  from  tba  Wot^  of  Vrnkm^ 
Hopkins.  By  the  Rot.  W.  WiImi. 
D.D.  18mo.  3«.  Cd, 

The    Bible   Teachei^   MaomI.    Bf 
Mrs.  ^herwood•   Part  V.   Ji 
Judges.   It. 

A  Treatise  on  tbe  Divtae 
By  Robert  Wilson,  A.  M.  Bvo^  6s.  €i 
ISmo.  3f. 

Tbe  Bsflenoeof  Bdigiooa 
oontained  in  a  Series  of 
a  Protestant  Catechism,  sad  iai  • 
to  a  Noble  Lord.    By 
Henry  Coombes,  D.D.  Svo.  Itta 

An  Essay  on  tbe  limit*  of 
Knowledge,  deaignedy  from  • 
tion  of  the  Powers  of  tbe  Ui 
ioc»  to  promote  tbeir 
and  advantageous  Eserciae.     By  W.  & 
Bathurst,  M.A.  Recfair  of 
Elmet,  he.  he,  8vo.  Is.  6d!. 


^*«  The  sequel  to  the  Article  an  Diet,  Ac.  is  umavoidmbfy 
potted  till  the  next  Number,  owing  to  the  Writer^s 
engagements. 
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Art*  I.  Pntornl  NarraHve  of  m  Joum^Jrom  India  to  Endand^  by 
BuMorab,  Bagdad*  the  Ruins  of  mbylon,  CurdisUD,  tbe  Court 
of  Peraia,  the  Western  Shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Astrakhan, 
Nishney  Novogorod,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersborgh,  in  the  Year 
ISSi.  By  Captain,  the  Hon*  George  KeppeL  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  668.    London.  1827. 

'  A  HOSE  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  aweet ;'  and 
^^  if  our  gentlemen  travellers,  in  imitation  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, cbooae  to  deaiiniAlc  by  the  title  of  personal  narrative, 
the  mere  notes  and  memoranda  of  a  trayelUng  journal,  we 
have  no  particular  objection  to  the  innovation  in  nomendatore^ 
except  that  it  is  rather  unmeaning.  No  one  will  dispute,  that 
travelling  ia  a  course  of  locomotion  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  proxy,  but  involves  much  personal  toil  and  incon«* 
venience ; — we  are  of  course  not  speaking  of  mere  mental  ex- 
cursions, or  of  such  imaginary  visits  as  M.  Chateaubriand 
paid  to  the  pyramids,  when  he  begged  a  friend  to  write  hia 
name  on  the  great  Pyramid,  as  an  apology  to  the  ghost  of 
Cheops  for  not  paying  his  devoirs  in  person.  A  '  narrative  of 
*  a  personal  ioumey*  would  be  thought  a  pleonastic  phrase ; 
or,  if  we  understand  '  personal  narrative*  aa  denoting  a  narra* 
tive  of  personal  adventurea,  the  title  ia  ^nite  inapplicable  to 
a  work  which,  instead  of  being  a  continued  relation,  is  a 
broken  diary,  perpetually  interspersed  and  interrupted  with 
ol'servationa  and  references  to  matters  not  of  a  personal  kind. 
For  the  title  to  the  present  volumes,  however,  the  Author  ia 
probably  not  responsible:  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
title-page  was  the  performance  of  hia  printer  or  bookseller. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1824,  Mr.  Ker  Baillie  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Lamb,  Capt.  Hart,  and  the  Author,  met,  from  different 
parts  of  India,  at  Bembay,  and  amed  to  prosecute  together 
an  overland  journey  to  England  m>m  Bussorah.    They  em* 
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barked  on  board  H.  M.  ship  Alligator,  in  company  wuh  bis 
Highness  Futteh  Ali  Khan,  a  eunuch  in  the  seraglio  of  his 
brother  in  law  Abbas  Meerza,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Persia, 
and  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  Zund  dynasty,  who  was  assassinated  itv  17iM. 
His  Hig;hness  having  chosen  to  visit  India,  our  GovemmeBt, 

*  with  its  usual  liberality,  allowed  him  a  hundred  rupees  a  day, 
'  and  a  splendid  establishment;'  and  when  the  bad  state  of 
his  bealtn  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return,  gladly  sent 
him  away  under  a  salute  from  the  batteries.  But  *  for  the 
'  honour/  the  party  eould  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the 
Prince's  visits,  his  court  breeding  and  Persian  manners  being 
at  total  variance  with  European  prejudices,  and  sometimes  not 
a  little  disgusting. 

On  the  4th  of  Feb.  the  Alligator  anchored  in  the  Cove  ef 
Muscat.  This  is  the  land  of  the  Jch^hyophagi  (our  Autbor 
mis-spells  it  Ickthiophagi)  or  fish-eaters ;  and  here,  not  only 
human  beings,  but  horses  also  feed  on  fish.  The  country  is 
governed  by  an  Imaum  or  independent  pontiff,  '  a  sincere  ally 
'  of  the  English/  who  '  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  following 

*  manner.' 

*  Being  discontented  with  his  conduct,  he  one  day  proposed  a  ride 
to  him.  Th^y  vrere  scarcely  outside  the  walls,  of  the  town,  when 
the  nephew,  lurking  a  little  behind,  drew  his  sciroitary  killed  his 
uncle,  and  returning  to  Muscat,  seated  himself  without  opposition 
on  the  vacant  throne.  He  is,  notwithstanding^  much  beloved  by  his 
subjects,  who  speak  in  high  terms  of  his  justice  and  moderation.  As 
to  the  mere  act  of  murdering  his  relative,  it  is  held  in  the  light  of  a 
family  difference,  and  is  no  bar  to  his  standing  well  in  public  estima- 
tion as  a  prince  of  mild  and  peaceable  demeanour !' 

A  filthy  town,  containing  a  squalid,  blear-eyed  population 
of  2O0O  souls, — the  women  '  the  offspring  of  Arab  men  and 
^  Abyssinian  negresses/  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants Abyssinian  slaves, — is  the  capital  of  this  worthy  per* 
sonage ;  and  '  vast  quantities  of  salt  and  sulphur  are  all  the 

*  remains  of  the  boasted  wealth -of  Ormuz.' — On  the  7th  of 
Feb.  they  sailed  from  Muscat,  and  on  the  i6th,  ran  aground 
on  a  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^hiit  ul  Arab  (boundary  of 
Arabia),  the  name  given  to  the  unMd  streams  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  which  here  disembogues  by  seven  channels, 
one  only  of  which  is  navigable  for  large  ships.  On  the  next 
day,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  far-famed  land  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, '  than  which/  says  Capt.  Keppel,  *  nothing  can  be 
'  more  uninteresting  in  appearance.' 

f  The  country  is  so  dead  a  flati  that  the  numerous  pelicans  which 
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darken  tlie  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  were  the  first  mdieationa 
we  obtained  of  our  approach  to  shore*  Shortly  after,  when  the  knd 
was  on  both  sides  or  us,  the  classical  Euphrates  was  to  be  seen 
laitly  pursuing  its  course  between  low  banks  of  mud  and  rushes.  In 
proceeding  up  the  river,  the  scene  changed,  ofiering  a  nearly  unin« 
terrupted  succession  of  date»trees  till  we  reached  Bussorah.' 

On  the  2l8t,  the  Alligator  anchored  opposite  that  town,  of 
which  we  have  the  following  description. 

*  The  city  of  Bussorsh  is  enclosed  within  a  waTI^  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Of  this  space,  the  greatest  portion  is  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  planutions  of  date^crees.  It  is  traversed  throughout  by  nume- 
rous canals,  supplied  by  the  Euphrates,  into  which  they  empty 
themselves  at  every  turn  of  the  tide.  The  abundance  of  water,  be- 
sides irrigatmg  the  gardens,  which  it  does  effectually,  might  also  be 
the  means  of  Keeping  the  town  clean^  were  there  not  in  the  inhabi- 
tants an  innate  love  of  filth.  Bussorah  is  the  dirtiest  town  even  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  The  streets*  which  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
are  almost  insupportable  from  the  stench.  Some  houses  are  built  of 
kiln-burnt  bricks,  but  the  greater  number  are  of  mud.  From  these, 
project  several  long  sprouts  made  of  the  body  of  the  date-tree, 
which  convey  filth  of  every  defccriptioo  into  the  streets,  so  that  a 
passenger  is  in  frequent  danger  of  an  Edinburgh  salutation,  without 
the  friendly  caution  of  Gardez  loo* 

*  The  old  bazaar  is  extremely  mean.  Rafters  are  lard  across  the 
top,  and  covered  with  raggetl  matSf  which  prove  but  a  poor  pro- 
tection against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Throtignout  the  bazaar  we  ob- 
served numerous  cotfee-houses ;  they  are  spacious»  unfurnished 
apartments,  with  benches  of  masonrv  built  round  the  walls,  and 
raised  about  three  feet  frpm  the  ground.  On  these  are  placed  mats ; 
at  the  bar  are  ranged  numerous  coffee-pots  and  pipes  of  different 
descriptions.  It  is  customary  for  every  smoker  to  bring  his  own 
tobacco.  These  houses  were  principally  filled  by  Janizaries,  who 
were  puffing  clouds  from  their  pipes  in  true  Turkish  taciturnity. 

<  The  pnncipal  trade  is  with  our  Indian  possessions,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  English  ships,  is  confined  to  Arabian  vessels. 
The  return  for  the  articles  with  which  we  furnish  them,  are  pearls, 
horses,  copper,  dates  and  raw  silk.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
sixty  thousand,  principally  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Armenians;  hot  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  on  a  close  enquiryt  there  would  be  found  natives 
of  every  country  in  Asia.  Dates  are  the  principal  production  here ; 
there  are,  besides,  quantities  of  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  abundance 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.' 

A  new  paaha  made  his  public  entry  into  the  city,  the  day 
after  our  Author'a  arrival ;  and  from  the  windows  of  a  Peraian^a 
house,  they  witneaaed  the  whole  procession. 

*  They  came  in  the  following  order.  At  nine  o'clock,  a  body  of 
anned  neo,  ibnniag  an  advance  guards  announced  their  approach 
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bv  a  continual  discharge  of  musqaetrj,  and  passed  us  at  a  jog  trot ; 
then  another  party^  who  occasionally  halted,  and  danced  in  a  cirele ; 
marking  time  by  striking  their  swords  against  each  others'  shields. 
These  were  fullowed  by  large  parties  of  Desert  Arabs,  of  the  Zobeir 
tribe,  preceded  by  their  immediate  petty  chiefs,  on  horseback.  Each 
of  them  had  carried  before  him,  a  large  flag,  red,  green,  and  red. 
The  Zobeir  Arabs  are  mercenary  troops,  and  acknowledge  a  kind  of 
subjection  to  the  Governor ;  they  are  small,  mean-looking  men,  with 
an  Indian  cast  of  features.  They  carried  either  fire-arms,  or  swords 
and  shields.  Some  had  their  robes  bound  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle ; 
others  wore  only  a  loose  shirt*  Several  had  on  the  handkerchief 
turban,  peculiar  to  the  Arabs ;  and  a  few  were  bareheaded,  having 
ilieir  hair  twisted  into  several  long  plaits.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  people  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Diodorus 
Siculus  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Gidrosia,  as  keeping  their  hair 
thick  and  matted,  to  r^ix,t»iAa  TrtviXufAtwv  tuin, 

*  After  these  came  the  too/ungees,  personal  troops  of  ihe  Governor, 
distinguishable  by  fur  caps,  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter ;  then  the 
Pasha's  led  horses  richly  caparisoned.  Behind  them,  a  troop  of 
mounted  Tchousses,  (messengers,)  beating  small  drums  placed  at  the 
saddle-bow.  These  were  followed  by  the  native  officers  of  the  En- 
glish factory^  mounted  on  horses  **  trimly  decked.''  Then  the  Capi* 
tan  Pasha,  (the  Admiral,)  who,  with  a  watch  in  his  hand,  was  tim- 
ing the  auspicious  moment,  as  laid  down  by  the  astrologers,  for  the 
Pasha's  entrance  into  his  palace.  This  was  decided  to  be  twenty 
minutes  past  three,  Turkish  time;  or  twenty  minutes  past  nine, 
according  to  European  computation.  Next  came  the  Cadi  and 
Mufti,  whose  offices  ajre  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
and  then  the  Pasha,  with  his  hand  on  his  breast,  returning  the  salu- 
tations of  the  populace.  At  the  moment  of  his  appearing,  a  groupe 
of  women,  covered  from  head  to  foot,  set  up  a  loud  and  shrill  cry. 
A  troop  of  mounted  Janizaries  brought  up  the  rear,  having  with  them 
a  band,  the  music  of  whoi»e  instruments  resembled  that  of  so  many 
penny  trumpets. 

*  During  this  procession,  muskets  were  incessantly  fired  off;  the 
report  of  which,  combined  with  the  squeaking  of  the  music,  the 
noise  of  the  tamtams,  the  soualling  of  the  women,  and  the  rude 
ringing  of  the  soldiery,  formed  a  din  of  discord  more  easily  conceived 
than  described. 

*  Salutes  from  his  Majesty's  ship  Alligator,  and  all  the  ships  at 
anchor,  announced  the  reading  of  the  firman,  or  order,  appointing 
the  Pasha  MooseUm^  Governor ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  government 
was  to  publish  an  edict, 'graciously  informing  the  loyal  citizens  of 
Bussorah,  that  any  one  of  them  found  in  the  bazaar  after  nine  m 
she  evening,  would  certaiinly  be  hanged.' 

As  our  Author  quotes  Greek,*  he  must  know  that  there 


*  Not  always  very  correctly.    Al  page  161  (vol.  i.),  we  find  «yicrw 
tM^  by  the  Greeks  spelt  fofa^wyye;  parasaogua.'    At  the  tight  of 
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were  neveral  nations  known  nnder  the  name  of  ichlkjfopha&, 
and  that  Bussorah  does  not  stand  within  tlie  limits  of  the 
ancient  Oedrosia ;  otherwise  Alexander  would  not  have  found 
it  requisite  to  send  his  couriers  with  such  despatch  into  Par- 
thia«  to  stop  the  caravans,  and  bring  provisions  for  his  starving 
army.  The  Pasha  paid  Captain  Taylor,  the  British  political 
agent,  a  visit,  which  Captain  T.  and  our  travelling  party  po- 
litely returned.  But  here  a  curious  point  of  etiquette  was  to 
be  got  over.  '  Let  the  greatest  blockhead  walk  first/  said 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  to  the  president's  lady  who  consulted 
Iiim  on  a  point  of  precedence.  But  there  was  no  such  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  appeal  to  at  Bussorah ;  and,  as  neither 
jMirty  could  consent  to  acknowledge  himself  the  inferior  by 
rising  to  receive  the  other,  both  were  taken  up  by  their  respec- 
tive attendants,  and  carried,  like  Abou  Hass;in  in  the  AraDiait 
Nights,  into  the  hall  of  audience  at  the  same  time.  The  visi- 
ters sat  with  their  bats  on, '  in  conformity  to  the  Eastern  custom 
'  of  always  keeping  the  head  covered  ;  and,  agreeably  to  an 
*  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  Englishmen,*  did  not  take  off 
their  shoes.  This  latter  privilege,  Captain  Keppel  seems  to 
consider  as  not  less  insulting  to  Asiatic  feelings,  than  '  if  a 
'  foreigner  were  to  claim  the  right  of  coming  from  the  streets 
'  in  his  dirty  boots,  and  dancing  up  and  down  our  dinner 
'  table/  We  take  leave  to  differ  from  him.  If  the  Orientals 
choose  to  eat  off  the  ground,  that  does  not  make  it  unpolite 
for  the  Hesperians  to  walk  upon  it ;  and  a  dirty  foot  is  quite 
as  unclean  as  a  dirty  shoe.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Captain's  Narmtive,  for  an  account  of  a  horse-race  in  the  de* 
sert,  and  of  an  Armenian  betrothment,  at  which  '  a  Turk  and 
'  a  Jew  danced  together  to  celebrate  the  betrothment  of  a 
'  Christian !';  as  well  as  for  a  description  of  Zobeir,  with  the 
roosq|ue  ({(fami)  of  Ali  the  Barmecide,  the  uncle  of  the  far- 
famed  vizier  Giaffir  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  the  party,  having  embarked  their  baggage  and  a  fort* 
night's  stock  of  provisions  in  a  bughalow,  proceeded  to  ascend 
the  river  towards  Bagdad.  The  next  morning,  they  arrived  off 
Kooma,  the  ancient  Apamea,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 

this  straDjpe  word,  we  rubbed  oar  eyes; — ^we  bad  assuredly  never 
net  with  it  before,  and  we  consolted  every  lexicon  on  our  shel^  in 
vain  I  all  disowned  the  stranger,«-John  Meorsius's  Grsco-barbanim, 
mnd  all.  We  looked  asain  at  the  spelling,  and  first,  we  substituted  a 
y  for  an  f ;  next,  we  dtered  o  into  » i  and  finally,  changing  the  f 
for  a  «r,  (o  9 !)  contrived  to  make  oat  a  fiur  Greek  word,  wapmraYy%f. 
Capt.  K.*s  corrector  of  the  press  has  not  done  his  duty:  he  has 
paned  several  other  blunders  nearly  as  bad  as  this. 
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narrow  slip  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Euphntri 
and  the  Tigris.  Beyond  this  point,  the  navigation  is  deemed 
unsafe  for  single  boats,  owing  to  the  lawless  tribes  of  thievisk 
Arabs  which  infest  the  banks. 


'  Leaving  the  Euphrates  to  the  West^  we  proceeded  up  tlie 
'where  we  ^on  found  ourselves  in  a  current  running  between  six 
seven  knots  an  hour,  which  fully  proved  Co  us  the  appropriate  n 
of  Teer  (arrow)  which  the  ancient  Persians  gave  to  this  riwtr  cm 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  Two  miles  beyond  Koovb^ 
the  plantations  of  date^trees^  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  lMiiks» 
eeased,  and  the  country  on  both  sides  was  overflowed.  We  landed 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  west  bank  to  shoot*  and  walked  severs]  miles : 
the  ground  was  very  wet,  and  the  state  of  the  vegetation  indicated 
little  fertility.  This  destitute  place,  which  is  called  IlJexeerak  (the 
itfland),  is  generally  held  to  be  the  seat  of  Paradise.' 

We  are  quite  aware  that  some  learned  men  have  maintained 
this  strangely  absurd  opinion;  but,  were  it  worth  while  lo 
/enter  upon  the  grave  confutation  of  such  an  hypothesis,  we 
might  obseiTe,  that  Moses  says,  four  rivers  went  out  of  Para- 
disc,  and  here  two  of  them  end  :  all  the  learning  or  losic  in 
the  world  will  not  avail  to  prove,  that  the  mouth  of  a  river  is 
the  same  as  the  head.  There  is  something  more  plausible  in 
Reland's  hypothesis,  who  places  the  site  of  Eden  in  Armenia, 
whence  issue  the  heads  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates; 
while  Major  Wilford  has  supported  wuh  much  learning  and  in* 
genuity,  the  opinion,  that  its  true  situation  was  in  that  moan- 
tainous  tract  which  extends  from  Candahar  to  the  Gancres.  It 
is  not  very  surprising,  that  a  Question  relating  to  antidilavian 
geography,  should  be  involvea  in  some  uncertainty. 

Captain  Keppel,  however,  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  of 
killing  his  first  bird  in  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  where  Nin* 
rod  once  hunted  tigers,  the  party  had  excellent  sport  in  shoot- 
ing hares,  partridges,  and  snipes.  In  one  place,  however,  where 
the  boat  stopped  to  take  in  fuel,  they  put  up  game  of  a  diffe- 
rent description, — a  lion,  who  ^as  sleeping  in  the  jungle*  and 
who,  on  being  disturbed,  fortunately  stole  away.  This  spot  is 
described  as  '  quite  living  with  the  immense  quantities  of  nnu 
^  mats  of  all  descriptions.* 

<  At  every  step,  our  trackers  put  up  pelicans^  swans,  geese,  docks, 
and  snipes ;  numbers  of  hogs  were  seen  galloping  about  in  eveiy 
direction ;  a  lioness  strolled  towards  our  boat,  and  stood  scaring  at  ns 
for  two  or  three  seconds ;  when  within  thirty  yards,  Mr.  Hanikoa 
and  myself  both  fired  at  her,  but,  as  we  were  loaded  with  smsll  sins* 
.we  did  hej  no  injury ;  the  noise  of  our  guns  made  her  turn  quietly 
round,  and  she  went  away  as  leisurel v  as  she  came.  We  saw  th« 
iM'ttrnoon  a  auoicrous  flock  of  small  birdi^  which  presented  the  if 
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peamice  of  m  large  wbiriwifid,  and  IktrMj  darkened  tiia  •air  is  their 
flight.  Both  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Hart  had  seen  the  same  in  India, 
and  told  me  that  thej  were  birds  of  the  ortolan  apeciea.' 

At  Coote,  a  wretched  collection  of  mud  hut»,  120  miles  from 
Bussorah,  and  reckoned  half  way  to  Bagdad,  (although  it  ia 
twice  that  distance  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river,)  Mr. 
Hamilton  left  the  party,  and  proceeded  through  the  desert, 
among  the  hospitable  Arab  tribes,  who  seem  to  respect  those 
that  trust  them  openly,  and  plunder  those  that  attempt  to  ateal 
through  their  territory.  In  the  dry  seaaon.  the  journey  ia  per* 
formed  in  thirty-six  hours ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  carry  pro* 
visions  and  water  both  for  riders  and  horses ;  but  at  this  time  of 
the  year  (March), '  abundance  of  water  is  found  in  the  desert,  aa 
'  well  as  numerous  encampments  of  Arabs,  so  that  the  travel* 
^  ler  may  proceed  at  his  leisure.'  After  being,  like  Jacob,  bitten 
by  the  irost  by  night,  and  consumed  with  drought  by  day,  Mn 
Hamilton,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  arrived  at  the  renowned 
city  of  the  khalifs.  Our  Author,  who  stuck  by  the  boat,  passed 
the  remains  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  and  reached  Bagdad  on 
the  2l8t,  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Coote. 

*  A  traveller  coming  by  water  from  Bussorah,  is  likely  to  be  madi 
•truck  with  Bagdad  on  his  first  arrival.  Having  been  for  some  time 
past  accustomed  to  see  nothing  but  a  desert— -there  being  no  cultiva- 
tion on  that  side  of  the  city  by  which  he  arrives— he  does  not  observe 
any  change  that  would  warn  him  of  hi«  approach  to  a  populous  city. 
He  continues  winding  up  the  Tigris  through  all  its  numerous  head* 
lands*  when  this  once  renowned  city  of  gardens  bursts  suddenly  on 
his  sight.  Its  first  view  justifies  the  idea  that  be  is  approaching  the 
residence  of  the  renowned  Calipht  Haroun  Alraschid,  m  the  height  of 
ils  splendour;  a  crowd  of  early  associations  rushes  across  his  niod, 
and  seems  to  reduce  to  reality  scenes  which*  from  boyish  recollections* 
are  wo  blended  with  magic  aud  fairy  lore,  that  he  may  for  a  moment 
imagine  himself  arrived  at  the  City  of  the  Enchanters. 

'  Bagdad  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall ;  the  part  towards 
the  palace,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Babvlon,  is  ornamented  with 
glazed  tiles  of  various  colours.  The  graceful  minarets*  and  the  beau- 
tifully  shaped  domes  of  the  mosques*  are  sure  to  attract  his  eye.  One 
or  two  of  these  are  gaudily  decorated  with  glased  tiles  of  blue,  white, 
and  yellow*  which*  rormed  into  a  mosaic  of  flowers*  reflect  the  rays  of 
the  sun :  the  variegated  foliage  of  the  trees  of  these  numerous  gar« 
dens*  which  most  probably  hiave  given  the  name  to  the  oity*  serve 
as  a  beautiful  back*^rouod  to  the  picture*  Thus  far  the  traveller  is  al- 
lowed to  indulge  his  reverie ;  but  on  entering  the  walls*  hia  vision  ia 
dispelled* 

'  The  walls  are  of  mud ;  the  streets,  which  are  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  allow  two  persons  to  pass,  are  so  empty*  that  h^  coi^ld  almost  lancj 
the  inhabitants  had  diea  of  the  plague :  he  looks  upwarda-rtwo  dead 
walls  meet  bis  igres ;  be  now  enters  the  buaar,  and  finds  that  be  baa 
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no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  population ;  m  matt  of  Arlj 
fender  his  road  almost  impassable;  with  some  diflicidtjr  be 
through  a  succession  of  narrow  cloistered  passages,  travi  * 
other  at  right  angles ;  the  light,  which  is  aamitt«l  by  hoi 
diameter  from  the  top,  gives  to  the  sallow  features  of  the  crowd 
A  truly  consumptive  appearance,  agreeing  well  with  the  done*  hoc* 
fulsome  smell  of  bad  ventilatioQ.  The  traveller,  by  this  Uine*  bai 
seen  sufficient  to  cure  him  of  the  dreams  of  earlier  life ;  amly  00  m^ 
riving  at  his  destination,  he  makes  a  woful  comparison  hetm 
reality  of  the  scenes  and  the  picture  imagination  had  drawn* 
or  nearly  such,  was  the  impression  first  made  by  my  arrival  ia  ~ 


The  gardens,  which  commence  within  half  a  mile  of  the  walls 
of  the  town,  extend  four  or  five  miles  along  the  water'a  edge : 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  mud  walls^  and  present* 
like  most  oriental  gardens,  a  confused  assemblage  of  abmbs  nud 
fruit-trees.  A  small  door  opens  from  earh  enclosure  towmrds 
the  river,  which  ia  represented  as  affording  a  dangerooa  facility 
for  intrigue. 


*  In  Constantinople,  Englishmen  who  have  engaged  in  this 
lion  of  adventnre,  have  duappearedf  and  never  l^en  heard  of  aftcs^ 
wards.  In  Bagdad,  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  so  much  danger.  We 
heard  of  some  of  our  own  countrymen  having  escaped,  even  after  de- 
tection, though,  in  some  instances,  the  female,  and  some  of  the 
dpal  abettors  of  the  intrigue,  have  fallen  victims  to  their  ti 


We  regret  that  our  countrymen  ahonld  find  no  better  em- 
ployment in  foreign  countries,  than  engaging  in  adfentnreo  of 
00  disreputable  and  criminal  a  description,  in  which  the  life  of 
at  least  one  party  is  the  forfeit  of  detection-*'  the  female.'  This 
aeems  rather  a  favourite  word  with  cor  Author,  who  sj 
again  and  again  of  '  the  Bagdad  females,'  tec.  We  are 
tonished  that  any  well  educated  man  sfaonld  fall  into  this 
Cockney  vul^rism  of  applying  to  the  loveliest  part  of  creatioQ, 
the  phrase  of  the  zoologist  in  speaking  of  the  bnitea.  Had  be 
apoken  of  the  Bagdad  males,  we  sboold  have  known  at  once 
that  doga,  cata,  or  donkeys  were  intended.  In  the  name  of 
propriety  and  decency,  let  man  be  man,  and  woman  woman, — 

f»  irixA  ovxo,  TUf  0ica^»  ^nm^  Xfjfmm 

Oar  Author's  visit  to  Babylon  waa  very  abort.  Tbay 
breaated  the  Mufillebe  at  eight  o*cIock  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th.,  and  left  the  field  of  mina  on  the  morning  of  the  28cfa^ 
having  spent  half  the  inteimediate  time  in  Hiliah.  At  Mam* 
liheh,  they  bad  been  at  a  loss  for  toola  to  dig  with :  bete,  tbey 
had  instruments,  bnt  wanted  inclination.  '  A  living  doe/  the 
wise  man  says, '  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  f  bnt  eyery  mle  has 
its  exceptions ;  and  a  stone  lion  from  Babylon  is  worth  all  the 
Uving  dogs  in  fiagdad.    Our  TraTellcra  were  on  the  right 
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•cent ;  ihsy  aeratdied  for  abcMit  two  hours  at  the  Haof^ing 
Gardens,  and  turned  out  a  black  marble  lion  striding  over  a 
man,  which,  oor  Author  ventures  to  sufi^est, '  might  have  refers 
'  ence  to  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.*    Had  they  persevered  with 
the  like  tact  and  good  fortune,  who  knows  but  they  might  have 
discovered  the  identical  idol  of  Bel  and  the  dragon,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Semiramis  herself,  the  Sub-amnian  tunnel,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.    But  they  wanted — time  !    Why,  then,  did 
they  stay  so  long  at  Bussorah  and  Bagdad,  where  there  was 
little  to  be  seen  and  nothing  to  be  done  ?  We  hate  these  flying 
visits.  Babylon  was  overturned  three  and  twenty  centuries  aso  : 
we  should  now  like  it  to  be  upturned ;  and  think  that  the  public 
nsoney  misht  be  quite  as  well  emj^oyed  in  sending  out  a  com- 
mission of  Movans  for  that  purpose,  as  in  sending  poor  fellows 
out  in  search  of  the  nearest  way  to  the  North  Pole,  to  be  drawn 
over  the  ice  by  dQgs  for  six  weeks,  and  find  their  way  back  as 
they  may.    Surely,  Mr.  Barrow,  or  Mr.  Gilbert  Davis  Oiddy, 
would  rather  lift  a  brick  laid  by  Nimrod,  who  shook  hands  with 
Noah,  whose  grandfather  could  remember  Adam, — than  sledge 
it  through  ice  and  snow,  to  swing  a  stick  on  Boreas's  spindle- 
point,  eat  seal's  fish-flesh,  and  drink  whale's  milk,  and  return, 
re  infeeiit  frost-bitten  and  pennyless,  with  nothing  for  their 
pains  but  permission  to  publish  another  insipid  quarto  of  ad- 
ventures and  peradventures. — Let  us  be  thankful,  however,  for 
what  these  gentlemen  have  presented  to  us.  Besides  a  wood*cut 
representation  of  the  statue  of  the  said  lion,  and  of  the  solitary 
cedar  still  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Hanging  Gardens, — the 
only  tree  of  the  kind,  but  one,  throughout  Irak  Arabia, — ^we 
have  drawings  (we  presume  by  Capt  mtI)  of  devices  on  three 
cylinders,   brought  from   Babylon,  and  presented  by  Capt. 
Ikeppel  to  the  witish  Museum.    They  are  spirited  and  curi- 
ous.   Similar  ones  have  been  found  in  the  mound  erected  over 
the  Persians  who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  worn  as  amulets.    The  character  of  these  devices 
is  decidedly  Persian,  resembling  that  of  the  sculptures  at 
TskhtFe-Jemsheed.    One  man  has  the  winged  circle  at  his 
back,  but  title  ferooher,  or  spirit,  has  fled, — whether  through' the 
dilspidation  of  time  or  the  carelessness  of  the  artist,  we  cannot 
tell.    A  few  more  such  specimens  would  enable  us  to  form 
some  competent  idea  of  the  state  of  ancient  art  in  Babylonia, 
of  which,  as  contra-distinguished  from  Persian  art,  we  as  yet 
know  nothing. 

On  Iheir  relum  to  Bagdad,  our  Travellers  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Wolf,  the  Missionary  to  the  Jews,  who  had  just  arrived  fix>m 
Aleppo  after  a  long  and  arduous  journey  across  the  desert. 
Cspt  Keppel  says : 
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<  We  were  much  interetled  in  oor^  new  aequdntaiioet 
course  of  conversation,  evinced  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
and  shewed  such  enthusiasm  in  the  laborious  and  pertloos 
which  he  is  employed,  that,  though  we  ma^  not  agree  with  him  in  tb$ 
efficacy  of  his  mission,  few  can  help  admiring  his  unaffected  piety 
the  sincerity  of  his  religious  zeal/ 


On  the  8tb  of  April,  our  Author  had  the  satiafaction  of 
log  himself  outside  the  wails  of  Bagdad,  on  the  road  to 
maushah,  and  after  traversing  for  five  hours  a  barren 
reached  Benee  Sad*  The  advanced  guard  of  MohumniiKl  Ah 
Meerza,  the  late  prince  of  Kermanshah,  marched  as  far  a*  tb» 
place  on  their  road  to  Bagdad  ;  and  they  had  left  '  striking 

*  proofs  of  their  visit  in  the  ruinons  and  desolate  state  of  the 
^  town/  The  head  quarters  of  the  prince  were  established  for 
some  time  at  Bacoubah,  which  our  Travellers  reached  the  se- 
cond night,  and  which  they  found  also  in  ruins.  The  cholera 
morbus,  breaking  out  among  the  troops,  occasioned  the  preci- 
pitate return  of  the  army  to  Kermanshah,  where  the  prince 
died  shortly  after.  ^The  time  he  wasted  at  this  statioo,  saved 
the  pashaltk.  '  Had  he  marched  imediately  to  Bagdad,'  re- 
marks Capt.  Keppel, '  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  he  would 

*  have  obtained  possession  of  it ;'  so  great  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  his  previous  successes.  Seven  miles  E.  of  Bacoo- 
bah,  the  party  came  upon  ruins  which  our  Author  considers  to 
be  those  of  Artemita,  the  favourite  residence  of  Cbosroes. 
D'Anville  places  it  near  a  town  called  Descara,  and  Kinoetr 
at  Kisra  Shereen,  a  ruined  city  in  the  Hamerine  mouotaias. 
At  the  former  place,  after  the  most  bareful  itivestintio«»  do 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  could  be  discovered  ;  and  the  latter,  it  is 
remarked,  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Ctesiphon,  and  in  too 
elevated  a  situation,  to  admit  of  being  identified  with  Desta- 
gerda.  The  third  night,  they  reached  Shehreban,  a  place  of 
considerable  extent,  which  had  been  recently  sacked  ano  ruiaed 
by  the  Coords.  Here,  they  wandered  through  the  desolate 
streets  for  some  time  without  finding  a  single  inhabitant*  titt 
they  came  to  a  caravanserai,  where  they  found  a  solitary  iadi* 
vidual,  who  informed  them  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  fled. 

'  This  town  was,  not  many  months  back,  one  of  the  most  popoleas 
and  thriving  in  the  pashalik  of  Bagdad :  now,  the  whole  popalstioa 
consists  of  about  three  families.  The  mosaue,  which  is  veiy  large* 
has  been  spared  by  these  maraudersy  probably  from  a  religions  fed* 
ing.  The  same  inducement  has  made  them  leave  the  caravanserai 
antoucbed,  for  the  use  of  their  countrymen  on  a  pilgriniaae  to  the 
tomb  of  their  saint-  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motirev  the  eftct 
of  these  three  buildings  io  preservation,  only  serves  to  oomplels  tbs 
picture  of  desolation  by  the  contrast  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  dtj* 
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"We  examioed  the  fbrtifioUioiit  mnd  oater  works.  Some  of  these  are 
slmoai  level  vith  the  ground.  Those  that  remain  standing,  eveiy 
^rhere  pierced  with  cannon  shot,  have  left  ample  traces  of  its  destruc* 
live  powers.  Here,  the  action  must  have  heen  desperate.  The  point 
of  attack  beioff  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  citv,  it  must  have  oeeo 
necessary  for  the  besiegers  to  escalade  the  garden  walls,  after  having 
carried  the  outworks.  We  coold  distinctly  trace  the  several  breaches 
that  bad  been  made.' 

On  the  12tb,  our  Travellers  proceeded  over  the  plain  of  the 
Diala,  which  they  crosaed  at  a  ferry,  to  visit  an  excavated  rock 
and  obscure  site,  called  the  palace  of  Shereen.  They  were 
'  rather  astonished  '  to  hear  the  Arabs  relate  the  well  Icnowa 
tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  horses  dedicated  to  the  sun  having  been  lost  in  this  river, 
Cyrua  vowed  that  be  would  make  it  shallow  enough  for  a  lady 
to  paaa  over  without  wetting  her  tunic.  On  leaving  the  plain, 
they  entered  the  lowest  range  of  Mount  Zagros,  the  ancient 
boundary  between  the  Assyrian  and  Median  kingdoms,  and 
which  still  divides  the  Arabian  Irak  from  Irak  Ajem.  For  five 
hours,  they  pursued  a  very  rugged  road  over  a  succession  of 
rounded  limestone  hills,  and  then  traversing  for  three  more  a 
rich  and  well  cultivated  plain,  arrived,  almost  worn  out,  at  the 
caravanserai  of  Khizil  Rubaut.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  village  of 
Baradan,  two  hours  from  their  halting  place,  is 

*  a  mound  little  inferior  to  the  tower  of  BabeL  ft  consists  of  a 
rjited  platform  200  yards  square,  and  SO  feet  high.  From  this  mass 
rises  a  quadrangular  tower,  90  yards  long,  50  yards  wide,  and  80  feet 
high.  The  whole  consists  of  earth  mixed  with  rounded  pebbles :  a 
portion  to  the  N.E.  which  has  recently  fallen  down,  exhibits  its  struc- 
ture of  successive  layers.  From  the  quantity  of  broken  bricks,  it  has 
evidently»  like  the  Babylonian  ruins,  been  coated  with  them.  The 
centre  of  the  mound  is  much  injured ;  huge  ravines  being  formed  on 
three  sides  of  it  by  the  rain.  We  found  numerous  fragments  of 
broken  pottery,  %lc*  Near  the  top  of  the  upper  mass,  we  saw  a  vessel 
containing  the  bones  of  animals.  The  appearance  of  thb  mound  cor^ 
responds  to  the  accounts  given  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias  of  some  I^re- 
temples,  which,  on  account  of  their  beins  situated  on  large  mounds  of 
earth,  they  call  \o^  /ytf^utcK  f/«s^7ott£i().     Diodorus  states,  that 

Semiramis  erected  a  number  of  tnem  in  Assyria.  From  the  reverence 
In  which  these  plsces  of  worship  were  held,  and  from  their  capsbility 
of  defence,  they  became  repositories  of  treasure.  Strabo  mentions, 
that  In  this  country  (Assyria),  there  was  one  called  Azara,  which  was 
plundered  by  the  Persians  of  ten  thousand  talents.* 

In  the  general  character  of  this  monument,  there  aeems  to  be 
a  near  approach  to  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Meduun,  commonly 
called  the  False  Pyramid,  tfie  most  southerly  of  the  ffroupe  of 
Dahsfaoor ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  like  the  temple 
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of  Beliis  itself,  it  combined  the  temple  and  the  sepulchre.    IV 
most  ancient  fonn  of  tumulus  was  a  moand  (x^^pa)  surmovBtBd 
with  a  a  pillar  (otTdXh),  cone,  or  tower ;  and  in  the  case  of  sepcl- 
chres  erected  to  monarchs  and  sacred  or  heroic  persona^ea*  t&r 
tomb  was  surmounted  with  a  temple.    The  prevalence   of  t!i- 
custom  of  raising  temples,  altars,  or  shrines  over  tombs,  with  i 
view  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  reverence  for  the  depoatono 
of  the  dead,  is  indicated  by  the  remarkable  language  of  Athe- 
nagbras,  who  calls  the  temples  of  the  ancients,  taffup  tombs. 
This  name  was  afterwards  retorted  by  the  Pagan  writers  upon 
the  Christians,  when  they  began  to  practise  the  custom  oi 
burying  the  bones  of  martyrs  in    their  churches.     In    sooie 
instances,  the  sepulchre  was  encompassed  with  an  outer  walL 
and  became,  as  tne  churches  were  often  made  in  feudal  tuues, 
a  forti6ed  sanctuary.    And  as  places  at  once  of  the  gieetcsi 
sanctity  and  security,  they  were  also  employed  as  treasuries ; 
■o  that  the  appellation  of  the  Treasury  oi  Atreus,  applied   tu 
what  is  now  believed  to  be  the  Tomo  of  Agamemnon,   near 
Mycene,  may  not  be  altogether  a  misnomer.    We  are  stroughr 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Great  Pyramids  of  Memphis  were 
in  like  manner  intended  to  subserve,  in  subordination  to  tlieir 
sacred  character  as  sepulchres,  the  purpose  of  treasuries ;  that 
with  this  view,  they  were  rendered  disguised  fortresses ;  Ikat 
the  professed  and  known  entrance  was  closed  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  soros,  a  secret  entrance  being  reservedp  which  was 
known  only  to  tbe  priests ;  and  that  the  notion  of  the  Mohsm« 
medan  conquerors,  which  led  them  to  force  open  these  mucicst 
monuments  in  the  expectation  of  finding  concealed   treasure, 
rested  upon  the  well-known  fact,  that  tombs  were  often  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  or  originated  in  actual  discoveries  of 
concealed  treasure  in  other  ancient  monuments. 

On  die  14th  of  April,  our  Travellers  left  Khizil  Rubaut,  and 
travelling  in  a  N.  E.  direction  over  a  succession  of  sand-sloos 
hills,  reached,  at  the  end  of  five  hours,  the  frontier  town  of 
Kbanakif  situated  on  the  Diala. 

*  Kbanaki,  which  is  of  reputed  antiqui^,  defines  the  frontier  of 
the  Pashallck  of  Bagdad,  and  has  met  with  a  fate  natural  to  its  as- 
fortunate  position  between  two  rival  powers.  About  two  yean  s^a, 
it  was  taken  by  Mohummud  All  Meerza,  and  most  at  that  time  haic 
had  its  share  of  the  calamities  of  war.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the 
Prince  into  Kermanshah,  be  left  behind  him  a  garrison  of  three 
.  hundred  Coords,  who  were  surprised  by  the  Pteha  of  Bagdad,  and, 
without  exception,  put  to  the  sword.  This  catastrophe  occwrad  on^ 
six  months  back. 

'  The  works  of  devastation  her^  are  even  more  marked  than  at  asj 
place  wc  have  yet  seen.    The  fruit-trees  in  the  jardeos  appeansdje 
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lave  been  recently  cut  dowD;  die  Village  is  one  entire  icene  .of 
desolation.  The  caraTtnserai,  which  is  large  and  in  good  repair, 
stands  to  the  W.  side,  and  when  we  arrived,  was  crowd^  with  tra- 
vellcra.  The  few  inhabitants,  who  have  come  after  the  general 
slaughter  which  so  recently  took  place,  occupy  some  huts  adjoin* 
iiig  ;  but  we  could  procure  nothing  from  them,  and  were  supplied 
with  some  bread  and  eggs  by  the  wandering  tribes.* 


The  next  day^s  journey,  to  Kisra  Shereen,  traversed  a  rocky 
region   notorious  as  the  haunt  of  robbers ;   and  the  party  were 
actually  reconnoitred  by  a  bund  of  Coords,  who  followed  them 
from  Khanaki,  and    who,  as  they  afterwards  learned,  were 
deterred  from  attacking  them,  by  finding  them  so  much  on  their 
guard,  and  by  their  extravagant  estimate  of  European  prowess 
and  skill  in  arms.    '  It  appeared  also,  that  this  band  was  under 
*  the  protection  of  one  or  the  principal  courtiers  of  Kerman« 
'  shah,  who  shared  in  its  booty,  and  shielded   it  through  the 
'  influence  of  that  corrupt  government.*     It  was  in  the  same 
part  of  the  road  that  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  was  attacked  on 
his  journey  to  Bagdad.    Kisra  Shereen  was  built  by  Kisra  or 
Chosroes  in  honour  of  his  beloved   Shereen,  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Maurice.    There  are  remains  here  of  a  very  strong 
fort  witn  massive  waUs  and  vaulted  towers,  and  of  an  exten- 
sive  palace  of  the  same  massive  architecture.    Fully  to  have 
surveyed  the  mass    of  ruins,  our  Author  says,  would  have 
occupied  at  least  two  days;  and  Englishman-like, their  'desire 
'  of  proceeding*    was  stronger  than  their  curiosity.     They 
had  suffered,  moreover,  so  much  from  heat,  that  they  deter* 
mined  henceforward  to  travel  by  night.    On  the  32d,  they 
reached  Kermanshah,  situated  on  the  Karasou,  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  town.    Three  years  before,  this  river« 
swelled  by  the  mountain  torrents,  had  inundated  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city,  and  swept  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.     Here,  they  were  induced  to  accept  of  the  prof- 
fered hospitality  of  two  French  officers  in  the  service  or  his 
Highness  of  Kennanshah.    In   1814,  when  the  reverses  of 
Napoleon  had  appeared  to  close  every  avenue  to  military  ad« 
vancement,  '  those  gentlemen  had  sought  and  found  in  the 
*  troubled  regions  of  the  East,  an  ample  field  for  the  gratifi* 
'  cation  of  their  darling  passion.*    They  frankly  stated,  that, 
at  one  time,  they  had  intended  to  proceed  to  the  Indus,  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  their  services  to  some  Indian  prince, 
who,  they  understood,  wanted  European  officers  to  conduct 
his  forces  against  the  English ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
their  abandoning  this  project,  was  evidently  not  the  real  one. 
A  namber  of  military  men  of  different  European  nations,  are 
at  this  moment  wandering  over  Asia  in  search  of  employment 
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under  the  Mohammedan  princes.    Se^en  or  eight  of  thete, 
Gapt.  Keppel  states,  were  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  of  Kermanshah,  Mobumad  Ali,  who  are  now  dispersed 
over  the  East.    The  two  French  officers,  Messrs.  Court  and  De 
Veaux.  as  well  as  a  rascally  Spaniard,  Seftor  0ms,  were  all 
Jchans  (or  lords)  of  Persia,  and  knights  of  the  lion  and  sun,  m 
well  as  of  another  order,  instituted  by  the  late  prince,  the  insig* 
nia  of  which  are  a  star,  with  the  device  of  two  lions  fighting  for 
the  Persian  crown  ;  a  pretty  intelligible  reference  to  his  own 
declared  pretensions  to  the  succession.    Capt. .  Keppel  and  bis 
companions  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  tne  present 
prince-governor,  Mohumud  Hosein  Meerza,  by  whom    they 
Were  received  with  pointed   affability.     He  told  the   French 
officers,  that  he  should  allow  the  strangers  to.  be  seated  in  his 
presence,  an  honour  never  granted  to  any  of  his  court ;  and 
on  this  account,  he  recommended  them  not  to  be  present* 

*  A  few  minutes  before  our  interview/  says  our  Author,  <  Mons. 
De  Veaux  had  been  with  the  prince,  to  receive  his  instructions  relative 
to  the  issuing  of  some  clothing  to  those  troops  who  were  to  escort  the 
body  of  his  father  to  Meshed  Ali ;  and  also  respecting;  some  other 
matters  connected  with  the  order  of  the  funeral  from  Kermanshah,  a 
Ceremony  which  was  to  take  place  in  two  days.  As  the  inspection  of 
these  arrangements  was  made  in  the  public  sauare,  the  Prince 
thought  it  necessary  to  play  the  mourner  on  the  occasion.  No 
sooner  did  he  come  in  sight  of  the  coffin  which  contained  the  remains 
of  his  father,  than  he  threw  off  his  cap,  covered  his  head  with  ashes^ 
and,  rolling  himself  on  the  ground,  bitterly  bewailed  the  loss  of  so 
illustrious  a  prince  and  good  a  fathert  Having  performed  this  cere- 
monial of  grief  with  all  the  usual  Eastern  decorum,  he  re-adjusted  his 
cap,  clothed  himself  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and,  in  the  short  interval  be- 
tween the  inspection  and  our  visit,  laid  down  the  part  of  the  mourner, 
and  re-assumed  that  of  the  prince  ;  so  speedily,  indeed,  that,  if  we 
had  not  had  a  peep  behind  the  curtain,  we  could  not  have  believed 
that  one  actor  could  no  speedily  have  performed  two  such  different 
parts.' 

This  accomplished  young  gentleman  was  only  two  and 
twenty ;  he  was  nevertheless  furnished  with  eighteen  wives,  and 
having  been  married  some  years,  had  '  a  proportionate  number 
«  of  children.*  With  great  surprise  he  learned  that  his  visiters 
were  bachelors ;  and  he  repeatedly  exhorted  them  to  marry  the 
moment  they  returned  to  Europe.  Of  the  filial  piety,  vir- 
tuous morals,  and  other  princely  accomplishments  of  this 
august  personage,  the  following  paragraphs  supply  a  striking 
illustration. 

*  A  sudden  discharge  of  cannon,  followed  by  loud  shrieks  and 
lamentations^  announced  to  us  that  the  Prince  had  left  the  palace 
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wiih  the  body  of  hb  father.    We  took  oar  station  near  Ihe  Mes  of 

the  town,  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  proceaaion It  ittoca  alowlr 

out  of  the  town«  led  by  the  artisans:  each  craft  had  with  it  a  black 

banner,  and  a  horse  equipped  in  the  same  mournful  trappings.    Next 

earoe  two  men  renowned  for  their  strength,  carrying  a  large  brass 

ornament  representing  a  palm-tree.     After  them  two  hundred  Coor- 

dish  soldiers,  who  were  to  escort  the  corpse  to  Meshed  Ali ;  they 

wore  blue  jackets,  out  in  the  Eoropean  fushion,  and  the  rest  of  their 

drees  was  according  to  the  costume  of  the  country.    The  escort  was 

preceded  by  a  corpa  of  drums  and  fifes  playing  a  variety  of  tunes, 

principally  English:  "  Rule  Briunnia'*  was  one;  and  there  were 

aevenu  country  dances.    After  the  military,  came  the  representatives 

of  the  Church— a  large  body  of  mounted  Moolahs  (priests),  headed 

by  their  Bashee  (chief),  a  jolly  drunken-looking  fellow,  who,  with  a 

voice  amounting  to  a  scream,  recited  verses  from  a  Koran»  in  which 

he  was  joined  by  his  followers,  who  made  the  air  resound  with  their 

vociferous  lamentations.    Behind  them  was  the  corpse  of  Mohumud 

Ali  Mecrsa,  borne  by  two  ntdes,  in  that  sort  of  covered  litter  called 

hi  Persian  a  itMte  ruwauMm 

*  Immediately  behind  the  corpse  were  Mohumud  Hosein,  the  rul* 
ing  Prince,  and  two  of  hu  brothers ;  the  principal  officers  of  the 
court  closed  the  procession. 

'  At  intervals  tne  cavalcade  stopped*  when  every  one,  baring  his 
breast,  struck  it  so  violently  with  bis  hand,  that  the  flesh  bore  visible 
marks  of  the  severity  of  the  discipline :  at  these  times  the  shouia 
were  redoubled,  and  tears  flowed  copiously  from  every  eye.  Large 
groupes  of  women,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  huddled  together 
almost  into  shapeless  heaps,  were  seated  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  were  by  no  means  the  least  (most?)  silent  mourners  of  the  party. 

*  We  fell  in  with  the  French  officers  in  rear  of  the  troops ;  two  or 
three  chiefs  were  in  the  same  line  with  us.  Immediately  on  my 
right  was  a  handsome  young  man*  whose  eyes  were  red  with  weep- 
ing. He  had  been  a  favourite  follower  of  the  late  Prince,  for  whom 
he  had  entertained  a  most  sincere  attachment ;  and  I  was  beginning 
to  sympathise  with  him  in  his  sorrows,  when  it  was  insinuated  that  it 
was  just  possible,  wine«  and  not  grief,  had  caused  his  tears  to  flow— 
a  surmise  tliat  his  subsequent  behaviour  in  some  degree  warranted. 

*  After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  we  quitted  the  procession,  and 
halting  on  one  side  of  the  road,  waited  till  the  Prince  had  given  us 
the  m»ruiku9f  or  permission  to  depart.  His  eyes  were  much  in- 
flamed, and  tears  cliased  each  other  down  his  cheeks.  Thus  fiir  the 
ceremonial  of  grief  had  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety; 
and  any  one  witnessing  the  mournful  demeanour  of  the  Prince  this 
asoming,  would  have  been  impressed  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  filial 
piety.  The  day  closed  on  a  scene  of  a  very  different  description. 
The  funeral  procession  arrived  at  Mahidesht  near  sunset,  when  his 
Highness  ordered  the  caravanserai  to  be  cleared  of  its  inmates,  and, 
taking  whb  him  several  boon  companions,  this  sorrowing  son  parsed 
the  night  in  drinking  and  singing,  determined  to  keep  his  fatber*s 
tmic  in  the  true  Iri&  fashion,  and,  if  any  grief  or  care  remained. 
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to  drown  it  ia  the  bowK    The  folkmiog  momfog,  iheto 

<en  remounted  tbeir  horset,  and  reached  Kermandiah  witboot 

dent ;  thongh  the  Prince  was  lo  intoxicated,  that,  on  orrtviiig  at  the 

palace-gate*  be  fell  off  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  his  attendUolB*  ani 

was  by  them  conveyed  to  his  own  apartment  in  a  state  of  drvakai 

insensibility* 

*  Foremosi  on  the  list  of  persons  selected  bjr  bis  Higbneae  to 
him  in  the  celebration  of  these  funeral  orgicst  was  tke 
Bashee,  once  his  tutor,  and  now  his  associate  in  every 
bauchery.    He  who  as  chief  of  the  rdigion  had»  in  the  drnf^ 
weeping  eyes  and  melancholy  howl,  sun^  the  requiem  to  the 
the  father,  was,  in  the  night,  administenng  tpmtmal 
that  of  the  son.  ,  He  who,  in  the  morniagt  chaunted  i 
book  which  inculcates  (prohibits)  wine  as  an  abomination,  waa^  hi  the 
evening*  so  overcome  by  its  influence,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  '  ~ 
out  the  licentious  songs  of  his  country. 

*  The  person  from  whom  we  received  this  infbrmatioDf 
one  of  the  party  ;  no  other  than  Suleiman  Khan,  the  chieftwtt 
grief  had  attracted  my  attention  at  the  funeral*    We  were 
aAer  dinner  in  the'  eveoibg,  when  this  person,  in  the  seme  ■* 
solemn  black"  as  of  the  preceding  day*  staggered  inte  the 
Interrupting  his  relation  here  and  there  with  an  occasional 
laughter*  he  described  to  us  those  scenes  of  revelry  of  which  he  had 
been  so  willing  a  paiticipator/  voL  ii.  pp.  56—60^ 

Before  they  left  Kermanshah,  Capt.  Keppel,  much  to  his 
honour,  succeeded  in  repaying  the  hospitality  of  his  boats*  by 
bringing  about  a  recoDciliation  between  the  two  officers,  after 
a  challenge  had  been  given  and  accepted ;  while  Sefior  One. 
who  had  basely  endeavoured  to  foment  the  nftisunderslaBdiag* 
was  sent  to  prison.      The  travelling  party  then  started  fcr 
Hamadan*  the  ancient  Ecbatana.    Six  miles  from  Beest-aitooo 
(Twenty  Pillars),  they  noticed  the  capitals  and  bases  of  soaw 
pillars  which  mark  an  ancient  site*  and  are  conjectured  to  have 
given  name  to  the  neighbouring  town ;  but  toOni  of  time  focfaade 
a  minute  examination.    The  sculptures  at  Besitoun,  ^  it  is 
usually  written*)  are  of  the  highest  interest*  as  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  their  remote  antiquity.  One  remailLable 
which  la  found  in  a  chasm  in  the  mountain  at  a  ereat  height, 
firom  its  general  resemblance  to  the  scidpturea  of  Petaepolis, 
appears  to  be  coeval  with  those  splendid  specimeoa  of  aacient 
art.    Sir  Robert  Porter  supposed  the  aubjeet  to  allude  to  the 
Babylonisb  captivity.    '  But  for  the  female  captiTe**  aaya  onr 
Author, '  I  should  be  of  the  same  opinion.    In  manj  paiticQ* 
'  lars,  the  Scripture  account  of  Esther  pleading  before  Ahasoe* 
'  rus  in  behalf  of  her  Jewish  brethren,  is  strongly  illustrated  ia 
'  this  sculpture/    His  own  description  of  the  groupe,  however, 
ia  at  total  Tariance  with  this  fanciftd  conjecture.    At  the  foot 
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of  the  moantiiin  is  an  extensive  cemetery,  coataininff  many  se- 
pulchres of  white  marble*  having  inscriptions  beautifully  cut  in 
the  Syriac  and  Cofic  charactera.  Tbey  appear  to  beloTig  to 
the  era  of  the  Sassaniao  dynasty.  As  we  took  occasion,  in 
our  notice  of  Sir  R.K.  Porter's  volumes,  to  describe  the  route  to 
Hamadan*,  we  must  pass  over  our  Author's  account  of  that 
city  and  of  the  Elwund,  over  which  the  road  passes.  We 
must,  however,  give  insertion  to  his  mention  of  an  incident  aft 
Hamadan,  which  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  ia 
which  the  English  character  is  held  iu  tnat  country. 

'  Mr.  Lamb,  wishing  to  draw  a  bill  upon  Bagdad  for  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  iomauns  for  our  common  expenditure»  sent  a  servant  into  the 
town,  to  know  whether  any  of  the  skmufi  (merchants)  would  be  wiK* 
ling  to  give  bkn  money  for  it.  Afker  a  short  time,  a  miserable,  half- 
starved  looking  wretch  made  his  appearance,  and  said,  be  should  be 
wiUinff  to  advance  us  any  sum  we  might  require.  At  first,  we  were  in« 
dined  to  laugh  at  his  proposal,  thinking,  from  his  appearance  and  ggrb^ 
that  he  was  more  like  an  object  of  charity  than  a  lender  of  money.  He 
soon  undeceived  us  ;  for,  disencumbering  himself  of  a  few  of  hisrags, 
he  unstrapped  from  bis  body  a  black  leatbern  belt,  and  having  cut  it 
open,  counted  out  the  hundred  iomauns  in  gold.  Mr.  Lamb  wrote  a 
drafk,  in  English,  upon  a  merchant  in  Bagdad,  which  this  man  took 
in  lieu  of  his  money,  contenting  himself  with  merely  asking  the  name 
of  the  merchant  on  whom  the  bill  was  drawn^  and  declaring  himself  to 
be  the  party  obliged ;  **  for,*'  said  he,  *^  if  I  am  robbed,  I  shall  at 
least  be  spared  this  pieee  of  paper*"  While  we  were  wondering  both 
at  his  ability  to  serve  us,  and  his  confidence  in  our  honesty,  (Tor  we 
could  easily  have  deceived  him,)  he  said,  he  had  had  too  many  proofs 
of  English  probity  to  entertain  any  alarm  on  that  bead.  ^*  The 
Ferinshees  (Franks)  are  not  so  worthy  of  being  trusted,  but  the  In^ 
^ecs  (Englishmen)  have  never  been  known  to  deceive."  * 

Of  the  Ftringhets  in  general,  they  are  not  less  distrustful 
than  of  their  owo  cotintryinen ;  and  the  Ingreex  character  was 
in  some  daneer  of  being  brought  into  question  through  the 
roguery  of  an  American  captain  ;  but  fortunately,  the  merchants 
learned  that  they  were  not  real  EnccHsh,  but  Feringhee  dooaeaine 
noo,  Franks  of  the  New  World.  The  story,  with  its  explana- 
tion, rapidly  spread ;  and  now,  if  an  Englishman  misbehaves, 
brother  Jonathan  is  the  scape-goat,  the  offender  being  set  down 
as  a  Frank  of  the  New  World.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
our  national  character  is  held  in  Persia,  is  stated  to  be  not  in  a 
small  desree  owioe  to  the  able  services  and  engaging  manners 
of  Sir  Jcdin  Malcoun* 

*  Perhaps,  no  man  ever  employed'  on  a  foreign  mission,  has  dona 

«  Eclectic  Bvum,  VoL  xix.  p.  889. 
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more  to  exalt  tfce  chwacter  of  hU  conntrr,  thw  hat  thh  distiBguUMi 
iadhridoal.  The  name  of  Malcolip  n  familiar  Jo  every  one  m  tte 
countrici  Xhroanh  which  he  has  tr«»ellea»  and  all  penoM  e«pf—  — 
same  unboundetl  respect  for  his  talents  and  character  :hm  nm 
deed,  secures  kindness  for  bis  countrymen  througbout  Persia. 

From  Hamadan,  oar  Author  and  his  friend  Mr.  HamiUoe 
proceeded  to  Tehraun.  Hitherto,  they  had  preserved  the  Eng- 
lish dress ;  but  now.  on  taking  a  road  less  freouented  by  Euro- 
peans,  it  was  deemed  adviaable  to  assume  the  Persian  coMome. 
iFor  an  account  of  their  presentaUon  to  the  •  Attraction  of  tie 
•  World  and  King  of  Kings.'  we  must  refer  our  readere  to  Cap- 
Uin  Keppel's  volumes.  They  remained  ten  days  id  this  cafNtal. 
and  thence  proceeded,  by  way  of  Caabm.  Sulttmwh.  Zidjm«. 
and  Mseana.  to  Tabriz.  Here  the  fellow-travellers  aepareted  ; 
Mr.  Hamilton  returnina;  to  England  by  way  of  Poland  and 
Austria,  while  our  Author  took  the  road  to  Astrakhan.  Oa 
crossing  the  river  Arras  (Araxes),  he  entered  the  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  travelling  eastward  through  the  province  of  Shtrran. 
reached  Bakoo.  a  port  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian. 
Thence,  turning  northward,  he  coasted  that  mediterraneaD. 
traversing  Daghestan,  and  the  provmce  of  Kumuk.  to  Astrak- 
han, and  entered  Europe  at  Uie  Russian  town  of  Santztn. 

On  the  site  of  Bakoo  (or  Badko)  once  stooa  a  city  ccfe- 
brated,  in  the  times  of  the  Guebres,  for  iu  sacred  temples,  on 
the  altare  of  which  bUied  perpetual  flames  of  ignited  napbtiu. 
To  this  place,  thousands  of  pilgrims  annoally  repaired,  tiD  the 
second  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Heradius  against  the 
Persians  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  he 
wintered  in  the  plains  of  Mogan,  and  destroyed  the  temple* 
of  the  magi.  The  fire  which  fed  these  altars.  conUnnes  to 
bum  ;  and  Capt.  Keppel  learned,  that  at  a  place  sixteen  miles 
If.  E.  of  the  town,  and  of  course  conaiderably  oat  of  the  diteel 
route,  a  temple  is  still  frequented  by  pilgnms,  **»o»*^«<!8" 
not  Guebres.  pay  their  adorations  to  the  flame.  On  aaeewha; 
a  hill  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Aboshanw,  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  object  of  his  curiosity. 

« The  country  round  is  an  arid  rock.  Enclosed  within  a  pent^goaal 
wall,  and  sUnding  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  is  the  fire-ttm- 
Die.  a  small  square  buiWine,  with  three  steps  leadi^  op  to  «  htm 
each  face  Three  bells  of  different  sizes  are  sumended  from  the  rorf 
At  each  corner  is  a  hollow  column,  higher  than  the  somaadM 
buildings,  from  the  top  of  which  w»oe«  «,  bright  flame:  a  large  En 
of  igni^d  naphtha  is  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  ootaiJe. 
several  places  are  in  flames.  The  pentagon,  which  on  the  ouliidr 
forms  the  wall,  comprises  in  the  interior  nineteen  f"*"  odb^oa 
inhabited  by  a  devotee.  .  On  approaching  the  templ«»  I  immediaiel} 
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recognised,  bj  the  features  of  the  pilgriroi,  that  they  were  Hindoos* 
and  not  Persian  fire-worshippers,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect. 
Some  of  them  were  preparing  food.  I  was  much  amused  at  the 
surprise  they  showed  on  hearing  me  converse  in  Hindostany.  The 
language  they  spokei  was  so  mixed  up  with  the  corrupt  dialect  of  the 
Tartars,  that  I  had  some  diflSculty  in  understanding  them.  I  dismount* 
•d  ih>m  my  horse,  and  gave  it  m  charge  to  the  cossack,  whom  they 
would  not  allow  to  enter  the  temple,  giving,  somewhat  inconsistently, 
as  a  reason,  that  he  was  an  infiael.  I  followed  one  of  the  pilgrims, 
who  first  took  me  into  a  cell  where  a  Brahmin,  for  so  his  thread  pro- 
claimed him,  was  engaged  In  prayer.  The  constitutional  apathy  of 
the  Indian  was  strongly  marked  in  the  reception  thb  man  gave  me. 
The  appearance  of  an  armed  European,  it  would  be  supposed,  would 
have  alarmed  one  of  his  timid  caste ;  he  testified,  however,  neither 
fear  nor  surprise,  but  continued  bis  devotions,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  wall,  not  deignine  to  honour  me  with  a  look,  till  his  prayers  were 
over,  when  he  caloily  and  civilly  bade  roe  welcome  to  his  poor 
retreat. 

*  My  first  acquaintance  and  the  Brahmni  then  accompanied  me 
round  the  other  cells,  which  were  whitewashed  and  remarkably  clean. 
In  one  of  them  was  the  officiating  priest  of  the  Viragce  caste.  This 
fttouir  wore  only  a  small  doth  round  his  loins  ;  he  held  a  piece  of  red 
silk  in  his  right  hand,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  cnp  of  tiger's  skin  : 
this  is,  I  believe,  emblematical  of  the  life  of  the  wearer,  who,  on 
leaving  the  society  of  man,  is  supposed  to  have  recourse  to  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts  for  a  covering.  In  a  small  recess  stood  a  figure  of 
Vishnoo,  and  near  it  one  of  Hunoomaun, 

«*he 

Whom  India  serves,  the  monkey  deity.** 

*  Mv  acquaintance  with  their  deities  seemed  to  please  them  much  : 
one  of  tliero  said,  **  You  know  our  religion  so  well,  that  I  need  am 
tell  you  where  you  ought,  or  ought  not  to  go.*'  While  I  was  here, 
another  Viragee  came  in :  he  was  a  stout,  well-looking  man,  with 
matted  locks  and  shaggy  beard,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  camel- 
hair  cloth;  his  body  was  tattooed  all  over  with  the  figure  of 
Vishnoo. 

'  On  entering  the  temple*  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  image. 
The  priest  then  pot  into  his  hands  a  small  qoantit?  of  oil,  part  of 
which  he  swallowed,  and  rubbed  the  rest  on  bis  bair.  This  msn 
was  once  a  Sepoy  in  the  Indian  army,  and  had  been  an  orderly  to 
a  Colonel  Howard  in  the  time  of  Lord  Comwallis:  he  was  the  only 
man  who  seemed  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  English.  I  was 
Informed,  that  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  pilgrims,  who  come 
from  difibrent  parts  of  India,  and  relieve  each  other  every  two  or 
three  years  in  watching  the  holy  flame.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
the  Pundit,  or  Chief,  who  remains  for  life.  They  spoke  or  their 
present  chief  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety :  as  they  wished 
me  very  much  to  converse  with  him,  I  accompanied  them  to  his  call, 
which  was  locked :  they  told  me  that  he  wss  either  at  prayers  or 

2  L  2 
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8s1eep»  but  no 'one  offered  to  disturb  him.    Of  the  pBgrims 
five  were  Brahmins^  seven  Viragees^  five  Sunapeys,  and  two 
They,  spoke  favourably  of  the  Russians,  but  with  more  r»nooar 
the  Manometans  than  is  usual  amongst  Hindoos  for  those   of 
rent  persuasion.    They  said  that  Nadir  Shah  treated  tbeir 
Bors  with  great  cruelty  ;  impaling  them,  and  putting  them  to 

kinds  of  tortures.     All  these  faouirs  were  very  civil  and  cosm 

tivet  with  the  exception  of  one  viragee,  the  severest  caste  of  lailcaB 
ascetics :  he  was  quite  a  Diogenes  in  his  waj ;  and,  when  asked  ts 
accompany  me,  called  out  that  it  was  no  business  of  his. 

*  Outside  the  temple  is  a  well :  I  tasted  the  water,  whidb  vai 
strongly  impregnated  with  naptha.  A  pilgrim  covered  this  well  over 
with  two  or  three  nummuds  for  five  minutes .  he  then  warned  evecy 
one  to  go  to  a  dbtance,  and  threw  in  a  lighted  straw  ;  im mediately  a 
large  flame  issued  forth,  the  noise  and  appearance  of  which  reaembM 
the  explosion  of  a  tumbril.  The  pilgrims  wished  me  to  stay  till  dark, 
to  see  the  appearance  at  night ;  but  the  bright  prospect  oif  home  m 
the  distance  got  the  better  of  curiosity,  and  made  me  fauny  lor* 
ward.* 

We  have  no  room  for  any  remarks  on  these  besotted  Vol- 
canists ;  nor  do  we  find  fault  with  our  Author,  on  this  occasion, 
for  hurrying  forward.  Indeed,  after  all,  there  is  somethiog  so 
respectable  and  amiable  in  the  strong  love  of  dnice  dommm^ 
which  forms  at  least  an  element  in  the  provokins;;  impatience  of 
our  gentlemen  travellers,  when  passing  through  scenes  where 
we  wish  them,  perhaps  unreasonably,  to  linger,  and  tarn  land- 
surveyors,  and  sappers,  and  miners,  and  resurrection-men,  to 
satisfy  our  learnea  inquiries  and  leisurely  speculations, — in  the 
case  of  our  Author  at  least,  this  patriot  passion  had  so  mock 
to  do  in  urging  him  onward, — that  we  cordially  forgive  him  for 
having  done  nothing  more  at  Babylon.  At  Astrachan,  Capt. 
Keppel  was  delighted  to  recognise  English  features  in  a  rosy* 
cheeked  boy  who  was  playing  at  his  father's  door.  It  proved 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glen,  the  Scottish  Missionarr, 
under  whose  roof  our  Author  found  a  hospitable  welcoiiK. 
After  their  guest  had  partaken  of  a  slight  refreshment,  there 
was  a  general  summons  to  prayers. 


<  The  congregation  consisted  of  twenty  English  persons,  i 
women  and  children.  Psalms  were  first  chanted.  One  oif  the 
vonaries  then  put  forth  an  eloquent  exteroporeprayer  to  the  Almwhly, 
into  which  he  introduced  a  thanksgiving  for  my  safe  arrivu  and 
escape  from  so  many  dangers.  At  no  period  of  my  life  do  I  lusmn 
ber  to  have  been  impressed  with  so  strong  a  feelinff  of  devotioii  as  oa 
this  eveninff.  Few  persons  of  the  same  general  habits  will  aodenlaad 
my  parlicalar  feelings.  Few  have  ever  been  placed  m  the  sasw 
situation  under  similar  circumstances.  Quitting  countries  ooce  the 
most  rich  and  populous,  now  the  most  desolate  and  lone,  folfiliii^  ia 
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their  cslamitiet  the  decreet  of  Divine  Providence ;  safe  from  the 
dangers  of  the  desert*  aad  from  tlie  barbarian  tribes  with  whom 
every  crime  is  common;  I  found  myself  in  a  religious  sanctuary 
amonj^  mv  own  countrymen»  in  whose  countenances,  whatever  were 
the  trivial  errors  of  their  belief,  might  be  traced  the  purity  of  their 
lives,  and  that  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  religion  which  has  caused 
them  to  become  voluntary  exiles;  whose  kmdncss  promised  me 
every  comfort,  and  whose  voices  were  gratefully  raised  to  Heaven  in 
my  behalf.* 

We  cite  this  paragraph,  because  it  does  honour  to  the 
Writer,  who,  throughout  these  volumes,  appears  altogether 
such  a  specimen  of  the  British  officer  and  gentleman  as  we 
could  wish  to  represent  us  to  Oriental  nations.  We  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  his  company,  and  scarcely  need  recommend 
to  our  readers  a  work  which  has  supplied  us  with  so  much 
interesting  matter  for  extract. 


Art*  II.  Om  ike  Treaimeni  of  ike  more  nroiraded  Cant  of  Indiges^ 
iion.  By  A.  P.  W.  Philip.  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  £.  Being  an 
Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Indigestion.  8vo.  London.  1827. 

•  (Concluded  from  page  288.^ 

'  Q  O  general  a  complaint  is  Indigestion  in  this  country,' 
'^  says  the  Author,  the  title-page  of  whose  tract  we  have 
just  transcribed,  '  and  so  much  does  it  influence  other  di^ 
'  eases,  that  there  could  not  perhaps  be  a  more  useful  treatise 
'  than  one  on  the  manner  in  which  other  diseases  are  influenced 
'  by  their  concurrence  with  it.'  And  another  pathologist  of  the 
present  day,  whose  merits  and  peculiarities  have  procured  him 
much  notoriety,  has  aimed  at  extending  the  following  proposb* 
tion  into  almost  universal  bearing;  m.  that  the  stomach  is. 
the  seat  and  source  of  every  thing  that  is  mischievous — ^the 
V'om  et  origp  morborum  omnium: 

f  That  these  doctrines  have  been  propounded  and  propagated 
too  much  in  the  spirit  of  wide  generalization,  will  be  admitted 
hy  all  those  who,  possessing  no  partiality  to  system,  are  un- 
biassed in  their  opinions  by  the  ^'  dixeruni  of  conspicuous 
individuals ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  very  first  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  Paris  at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  on  Diet,  fur- 
nishes conclusive  evidence  against  the  chylopoietic  creed,  as 
interpreted  and  adopted  by  some  of  its  partizans.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  no  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
organic  atructore  and  disordered  function,  will  hesitate  a  mo* 
ment  in  admitting,  that  both  the  remote  and  the  inunediate  d^ 
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pendencies  of  stomach  derangements  upon  other  mabdi 
such  as  to  call  for  the  utmost  care  on  tne  part  of  the  nwdical 
practitioner,  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  assimilatiog 
under  the  existence  of  almost  every  disease  to  which  the  fi 
is  obnoxious. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  position,  it  m^y  not  be  emiaa 

E slightly  to  advert  to  the  anatomy  and  susceptibilities  of  those 
arts  that  are  mainly  occupied  in  the  great  business  of  ammi- 
ition.    It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  secretion  from  the  sali* 
vary  elands  first  prepares  the  alimentary  mass  for  its  reoepcioe 
into  the  stomach  ;— that  in  the  stomach  itself*  the  ^stric  Jniee 
operates  a  further  and  more  important  change  on  this  naese  ; — 
that  this  conversion  is  moreover  facilitated  by  the  moecobr 
contractions  of  the  organ,  which  both  assist  the  secretion  Iroei 
the  gastric  membrane,  and  serve  to  bring  the  ingeste  Doce 
under  its  influence  ; — that  the  food  thus  changed  into  the  sub* 
stance  called  chyme,  is  now  forced  into  the  duodenum,  there  to 
undergo  still  further  alteration  ;*- that  this   duodenum  b,  ia 
truth,  a  second  stomach ;  and  that  in  it  the  chyme  is  further 
operated  upon  both  by  the  secretions  from  the  internal  meo** 
brane  of  the  bowel,  and  by  the  liquors  that  are  poured  into  it 
from  the  liver  and  the  pancreas ;  tiiat  the  organs  which  eepe* 
rate  these  secretions,  more  especially  the  former,  are  so  circuna* 
stanced  with  respect  to  local  contiguity  and  symputhetic  oon« 
nexion  with  the  stomach,  as  to  be  regulated  very  materially 
both  by  its  mechanical  and  its  sentient  conditions  ;  that, 
over,  for  the  due  assimilation  of  the  food  and  its  eventual 
ception  by  the  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  become  an  integral  por* 
tion  of  the  body's  composition,  not  only  must  thus  the  salivaiy 
glands,  and  the  stomach,  and  the  duodenum,  and  the  liver^ 
and  the  pancreas,  be  in  a  state  of  integrity,  but  the  mesenteric 
vessels  ttieniselves  must  also  be  in  a  due  condition  of  power 
and   activity;  that,  further,  the   blood  must  circulate  freely 
through  and  among  all  these  several  viscera,  and  that  impede 
ments  to  its  free  circuit  are  very  easily  occasioned  by  a  devta* 
tion  from  the  right  rule  as  to  quality  or  quantity  of  Ibod. 
Then,  again,  all  this  is  mere  machinery  abstracted  fi>om  the 
vital  impulse  operating  upon  the  whole,  by  the  media  of  tboK 
fine  nervous  filaments  which  ramify  through  every  part  umI 
portion  of  this  beautifully  constructed  apparatus ;  and  irtiich 
nervous  filaments,  while  they  maintain  a  certain  independence 
upon  the  brain,  are  at  the  same  time  so  connected  with  it»  that  ee« 
vebral  soundness  and  ventricular  mischief  cannot  for  any  length 
of  time  be  compatible*  Nor  can  failure  of  function,  or  derange- 
ment of  structure,  in  some  portions,  at  ieaat*  of  the  cevebrsl 
mass,  fail  of  bringing  with  it  a  corresponding  defangemeat  in 
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digMtiTe  susceplibtiity  and  power.  With  the  heart  and  lungt* 
loo,  Ibe  stomach  and  its  appeodsf^es  are  both  ioimediately 
associated  by  position,  and  mediately  by  nervous  ramification  ; 
while  the  whole  external  surfiice  of  the  body*  in  a  manner  that^ 
anatomy  and  physiology  do  not  so  easily  explain*  is  also  muck 
regulated,  as  to  its  natural  as  well  as  its  morbid  condition, 
by  the  healthy  or  deranged  state  of  the  chylopoietic  mem-^ 
branes. 

To  these  seveial  circumstances  of  connected  structure  and 
associated  function,  we  have  previously  alluded ;  but  we  ad^^ 
vert  to  the  subject  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  shewing, 
that  the  disorder  called  Indigestion  can  scarcely  ever  be  re- 
garded wiUi  propriety  as  a  malady  merefy  of  the  organs  more 
directly  conc«med  in  the  digestive  process- 
Were  we  to  extend  .our  inouiries  over  the  whole  circle  of 
sjrmpathies  thus  opened  up  belore  us  by  a  view  of  the  anatomy,^ 
we  should  have  to  carry  our  readers  a  much  more  extensive 
round  than  might  consist  with  the  design  of  these  papers ;  we: 
should  likewise  have  to  desert  the  business  of  reviewing 
for  actual  authorship;  for  none  of  the  writers  before  as 
haire  thus  traced  the  subject  of  indigestion  through  all  its 
bearings.  But  it  may  not  be  improper,  prior  to  entering  upoQ 
the  investigation  which  is  at  present  our  more  immediate  pro- 
vince, slightly  to  indicate,  how  some  diseases  of  the  most 
nialignant  aspect  and  formidable  character,  may  be  traced 
out  to  the  full  extent  of  nosological  circumstance  from  an  ab- 
solute commencement  in  mere  stomach  ailment. 

This  ailment  we  will  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exist 
at  the  period  of  infancy,  when  it  is  especially  requisite  for  the 
arell*  being  of  the  system,  that  the  ab  origine  adjinem  of  assimi- 
liation  be  in  due  adjustment.  Its  consequence  then  will  become 
manifest  in  an  atrophic  wasting  of  the  frame,  from  the  chyli-> 
ferous  vessels  not  being  supplied  with  the  requisite  ({uantity 
of  chyme.  This  wasting  will  be  attended  with  a  tumid  abdo- 
men, tn  consequence  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  now  in  a  highly 
susceptible  condition,  being  thrown  into  disorder  fi^im  over 
excitement  with  an  improper  stimulus ;  that  is,  from  the  matter 
presented  to  their  selectinig  orifices  not  having  in  it  enough  of 
chyle-making  material  for  selection  :  hence  the  swollen  paunch 
and  emaciated  limbs,  constituting  what  it  named  in  the  schools 
meamerie  airapk^.  JBut  the  mischief  does  not  terminate  here. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  action  of  the  brain,  at  this 
time  of  life  undergoing  momentair  change,  a  due  supply  of 
blood  must  be  transmitted  to  it.  This  supposes  an  appropriate 
quantity  and  heakhj  quality  of  chyle ;  neither  of  which  having 
plaee  oader  the  circamstances  assumed,  disorder,  which  is 
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another  word  for  irregularity,  is  engendered ;  partial  exciiatioos, 
accompanied  with  general  torpor,  occur ;  and  that  kind  of  eri- 
thism  is  easily  induced,  which  terminates  in  the  most  fearful 
and  fatal  of  all  infantile  diseases — hydrocephalus,  or  water  in 
the  brain. 

Now  let  us  imagine  our  dyspeptic  indiyidoal  to  be  adTanced 
to  the  age  of  puberty.  The  lungs  are  the  organs  which  at  this 
period  of  life  are  about  to  undergo  the  most  material  mata- 
Uons  ;  and  we  need  not  stop  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by 
which  defective  digestion  may  come  to  develop  itself  (th« 
predisposition  supposed)  into  phthisis  pu/mwfali$,  or,  in  plain 
English,  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

In  middle  life,  the  tendencies  of  the  frame  are  to  fulness  and  - 
sluggishness  of  the  venous  system ;  and,  at  this  stage  of  exist- 
ence, apoplexies  and  irregularities  in  the  heart,  and  diseased 
conditions  of  the  liver,  will  be  the  produce  of  a  disordered 
stomach,  either  in  the  direct  way  of  mechanical  impediment  to 
the  circulation,  or  by  defective  chylification  causing  irregnlar 
impetus  of  circulating  energy,  and  occasioning  the  blood  to  be 
withdrawn  from  one  part,  and  to  be  thrown  with  inordinate 
force  upon  another ;  while  other  kinds  of  apoplexies— the  apo- 
plexies of  inanition — and  dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  cachexies, 
shall  follow  in  the  train  of  indigestion,  when  the  energies  of  the 
system  are  declining  in  consequence  of  age,  and  both  the  ab- 
sorbent and  sentient  powers  are  in  a  state  verging  towards  na- 
tural paralysis. 

The  more,  indeed,  we  divest  ourselves  of  nosological  tram- 
mels, and  become  independent  observers  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  more  reason  shall  we  find  for  concurring  in  the  remark, 
that  the  cases  which  are  met  with  in  practice  '  are  combina- 
tions of  diseases,  rather  than  simple  diseases ;' — and  that  to 
talk  of  this  or  that  malady  as  an  abstract  essence,  is  to  use  a 
language  inconsistent  with  the  complication  of  organic  machi- 
nery, and  iinauthorized  by  the  precision  of  a  true  philosophy. 

Dr.  Philip  proposes  to  diviae  Indigestion  into  three  stages. 
Under  the  first  head,  he  includes  those  affectiorts  which  iomie* 
diately  and  directly  arise  as  consequences  upon  a  deranged 
condition  of  the  stomach ;  such  as  a  sense  of  distention  after 
eating,  flatulent  and  acid  eructations^  clammy  and  furred 
tongue,  impaired  and  irregular  appetite,  cold  feet,  and  other 
manifestations  i>f  enfeebled  health.  In  the  second  division,  an 
inflammatory  state  is  assumed,  characterised  by  tenderness  at 
the  pit  of  tJm  stomach,  hard  pulse,  and  other  indices  of  febrile 
derangement.  The  third  stage  is  marked  out  as  compre* 
handing  those  disorders  which  commenced  as  indigestion,  but 
which  ceasing  to  be  merely  fnnctienai^  have  tenttinaied  in 
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organic  diaeaiQ :  under  this  bit  division  he  inclades  phthisis 
or  puhnenary  consumption  having  a  dyspeptic  commencement, 
stnd  Im  engages  in  a  laboored  discnssion  respecting  the  patho- 
lofcical  natnre  and  remedial  treatment  of  dyspeptic  phthisis. 

Now,  in  this,  we  think,  there  is  a  manifest  violation  of  those 
principles  whidi  ought  to  regalate  the  nomenclature  of  dis* 
ease ;  inasmuch  as,  were  the  legitimacy  of  the  predication  al- 
lowed, all  other  maladies  whidi  have  been  the  result  of  stomach 
derangement  operating  upon  constitutional  predispositioD, 
would  be  equally  entitled  to  this  distinct  spebifieation  ;  and  we 
might  talk  of  dyspeptic  asthma,  dyspeptic  atrophy,  dyspeptic 
apoplexy,  and  even  oyspeptic  dropsy,  with  quite  as  much  pro^ 
prie^  as  Dr.  Philip  speaks  of  dyspeptic  phthisis. 

We  find  one  of  the  writers  before  us  opposing  the  propriety 
of  Dr.  Philip's  division  of  dyspeptic  malady,  on  much  the  same 
fjrrounds  as  those  on  which  we  have  ventured  to  pen  the 
above  strictures ;  and  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  passing 
over  unnoticed  the  following  remarks,  by  Dr.  Paris,  in  allusion 
to  the  question  under  controviersy. 

<  Indigestion,'  tays  this  last  Author, '  or  in  other  words,  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach,  is  a  frequent  companion  of  pulmonary  disease : 
and  what  Is  the  disease  in  which  the  stomsch  does  not  sympathize  r 
But  I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  exbtence  of  any  malady  woich  is  en- 
titled to  the  specific  appellation  of  **  dyspeptic  phthinsJ*  A  person 
having  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  may  have  his  life  protracted  for  many 
years  by  judicious  management,  and  by  avoiding  every  exciting  cause 
vrhich  might  kindle  the  spark  into  a  flame,  by  keeping  the  circulation 
in  check,  and  promoting  the  healthy  actions  of  tne  secretions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fatal  termination  may  be  equally  accelerated  by 
want  of  care,  and  above  all,  by  creating  a  permanent  disturbance  in 


the  digestive  functions.  If  Dr.  Philip  designates  a  latent  disease  thuf 
kiodlra  into  activity,  **  dyspeptic  phthisis,"  I  have  no  objection  lo 
the  term ;  we  are  no  longer  at  issue ;  our  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
essential ;  it  is  an  aflhir  ofwords,  and  of  words  only.' 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  verbal  errors,  when 
they  apply  to  tangible  essence,  are  matters  often  of  no  mean 
moment;  and  we  have  been  tempted  to  pursue  the  line  of 
argument  drawn  out  in  the  few  preceding  pages,  partly  from 
the  feeling  that  to  express  ourselves  correctly  on  topics  of  mor 
dical  speculation,  is  of  much  greater  consequence  than  is 
Qsoally  conceived.  Medicine  must  be  fireed  from  its  abstract 
tions,  and  from  a  great  deal  of  its  specific  desi^ation^  before 
it  can  put  forth  any  proper  daim  to  tlie  possession  of  a  strict 
terminology.  ,Surely,  l)r.  Johnson  must  have  misconceived 
the  strictures  of  Dr.  Paris,  when  he  remarks : '  I  think  he,'  Dn 
Paris, '  has  been  thrown  oflT  his  guard  in  treating  what  is  called 
*  djftpepiiU  pkiUm*  as  a  creatoie  of  the  imaginations* 
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Another  quettion»  however,  between  tfaeee 
manifestly  not  a  mere  question  of  words,)  is. 
tenderness  which  is  experienced  in  the  epigastriam,  afker  div 
pepsia  shall  have  lasted  some  tioie»  be  a  mark  or  not  of  iiiAsb- 
matory  condition.  Let  us  first  hear  what  Dra.  Philip,  Par*, 
and  Johnson*  successively  say  on  this  head»  and  then  we  wauA  he 
indulged  in  drawing  our  own  inference  from  the  whole.  We  asa; 
state  by  the  way,  that  the  tract  whose  title-page  is  pleoed  M  t^ 
commencement  of  the  present  division  of  our  pa|Mr»  is  a 
of  vindication  by  Dr.  Philip  of  his  own  doctrines  in  reli 
to  this  particular,  which  having  been  published  while  ike 
of  digestion  has  been  passing  under  our  review,  could 
have  found  a  place  among  the  works  first  enumctated. 

*  The  second  stage  of  indigestion/  says  Dr.  Philip,  *  is  marked  hf 
a  permanent  tenderness  on  pressure,  sometime  but  slight,  of  tbe  %A 
parts  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cartilaees  of  the  ftdse  ribs  on  the  rigki 
side,  after  diey  have  turned  upwarcb  to  be  joined  to  the  ■ti.ini— 
This  spot  is  often  very  circumscribed,  and  always  lies  about  hatf-vsy 
between  the  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  place  at  which  tbe  leauu 
of  the  cartilages  begins  to  ascend ;  and  the  cartilage  itsell^  near  i^ 
tender  part,  often  becomes  very  tender,  not  unfrequently,  indeed^ 
much  more  so  than  the  soft  parts.  The  patient,  in  general,  is  noc 
aware  of  this  tenderness  till  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  physician* 

<  This  symptom  never  exists  long,  nor  to  any  consideral^e  dc^grec, 
withoot  the  pulse  becoming  hard*  and  it  often,  at  the  same  time,  t»e- 
comes  rather  more  frequent  than  in  health.  There  is  no  other  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  berore  us  to  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  caJi  the 
reader's  attention  as  to  what  I  have  here  termed  a  hard  poisey  because 
on  it  much  of  the  proper  treatment  seems  to  depend.* 

After  having  introduced  some  further  remarks  respecting  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  this  hardness  of  the  pulse  by  a  partf* 
cutar  mode  of  feeling  it ;  viz.  by  a  steady  pressure  gradually 
decreased.  Dr.  Philip  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  considers  the 
tender  epigastrium  and  hard  pulse  to  be  the  marks  by  which 
the  disorder  called  dyspepsia  is  to  be  divided  from  its  first  into 
its  second  stage ;  because,  he  adds,  from  the  rime  of  their 
appearance,  at  whatever  period  this  happens,  we  shall  find  its 
nature,  and,  consequently^  the  plan  of  treaimeni  ittiied  to  kg 
changed* 

*  This  arrangement,'  says  Dr.  Paris,  *  u  wholly  artifidaL  Naiare 
does  not  acknowied^  it,  nor  will  she  submitto  it.  If  theo  amr  ad* 
vantage  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  it  must  be  received  sad  ooosiaered 
only  as  an  attempt  to  class  together  those  symptoms  which  may  mnm 
fi'om  functional  aberration,  and  those  which  are  more  osually  asw» 
ciated  with  organic  change.    Wc  must  renounce  all  rigid  adbercncs 
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t^  ligBaili  iHgtt  md  arbhtMy  dhinQnt,  which  natore  ditclaiins« 
£very  practitioner  of  any  eapenence,  miMt  well  know»  that  the  hard 
p«alaa  and  tendemett  of  the  epigastrium  are  likely  to  occur  in  a  tern* 
porary  attack  of  indigestion ;  and  I  have  frequently  witnessed  exten- 
sive mischief,  with  change  of  structure,  without  the  occurrence  of 
such  indications.' 

And  Dr.  JohoaoD  moro  boldly  and  emphatically  states,  that 
tbia  aame  tendemeaas  exists  in  every  stage  of  indigtation.  '  i 

*  will  go/  he  adda, '  one  atep  farther,  for  I  have  no  hesitation 

*  in  a%'owing  that,  if  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers  were  turned 
'  out  and  Uieirepiraatria  pressed  with  the  pointed  fingers,  and 
'  with  the  force  tnat  Dr.  Philip  uses,  they  would  all  wince, 
'  from  the  general  downwards.  Then,  again,  with  respect  to 
the  hardness  of  the  pidne,  on  which,  as  we  have  seen.  Dr. 
Philip  lays  so  much  stress,  as  characterizing  mainly  the  as- 
sumed change  ;  Dr.  Johnson,  having  quoted  the  words  of  his 
opponent  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  detecting  this  hardness, 
expatiates  both  on  the  symptom  itself,  and  the  manner  of  de- 
tecting it,  with  the  following  freedom  of  stricture. 

*  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  nractittoner,  whether  such  a 
refinement  as  the  above  can  be  entitled  to  much  confidence  in  the 
examination  of  a  phenomenon  like  the  pulse,  which  varies  with  almost 
evenr  emotion  or  thought  that  crosses  the  mind  of  a  dyspeptic  in- 
Yalid.    Is  it  to  be  assented  to,  that  by  such^  a  criterion  as  this  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  distinguish  irritation  from  inflammation,   or  func- 
tional from  organic  dbease  ?    The  fact  is,  that  in  irriution  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  the  pulse  is  often  as  hard  and  as  quick  as  in  in* 
fiammation  of  those  parts.    The  heart  is  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  stomach,  in  functional  derangement  of  the  latter  organ,  that 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  state  of  the  pulse,  whether  as 
regards  hardness,  frequency,  or  irregularitjr*    in  general,  however,  it 
will  be  found  in  dvspepaia,  that  the  pulse  is  mu^  quicker,  not  only 
while  the  food  is  digesting  in  the  stomach,  but  during  the  whole  time 
that  chyme  is  passing  alona  the  intestines,  than  afler  these  processes 
are  finifhed.    The  pulse,  Uirough  the  day,  will  of^en  be  up  to  nearly 
80,  and  fall  by  nine  or  ten  at  night  to  60.^    Indeed,  the  dyspeptic 
invalid  is  never  so  well  as  just  before  bed-time,  when  all  irritation  is 
removed  from  the  organs  of  d^estion ;  and  this^  often  leads  him  to 
take  for  supper  such  food  and  drink  as  render  him  miserable  all  the 
sext  forenoon. 
*  III  fine,'  adds  Dr.  J.,  <  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  Dr.  Philip 
I       respecting  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  and  hardness  of  the  pulse^ 
as  pstbogoomic  signs  of  a  particular  change  in  indigestion  from  irri* 
\       tattoo  to  inflammation— from  functional  to  iodnieot  organic  disease. 
I        These  symptoms  are  present  in  the  earliest  as  well  as  in  the  latest  stage 
I        of  indigestion ;  nor  ao  I  believe  that  there  is  any  regular  order  or 
I       succession  of  phenomena  in  this  Protean  malady,  by  which  the  above- 
msntioDed  change  can  be  ascertained.    At  the  same  time,  I  have  no 
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doubt  UnU,  «veD  in  the  earliest  periods  of  indij^ettioBy  thete  itf 
sionallj'  inflammatory  action  mixed  up  with  imtatioa*  when 
are  commiUed  or  improper  stimulants  have  been  exhibited* 
the  other  hand^  I  am  aatisBed  from  whai  I  have  peraoniAy 
riencedy  and  seen  in  others,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  what  is 
the  second  stage  of  indigestion,  including  tenderness  in  the 
trium  and  sharpness  of  pulse,  may^  apd  do  very  generally  di 
iltitation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  functional  disorder  of  ibe 
and  bowels.' 

We  may  not»  perhaps,  quite  approve  of  the  temper  and  Bpaiu 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stmteiDefitk 
and  allegations  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  are  met  on  the  part  of  k.ft 
able  opponents.  Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Johnson;  we  ahould  ban 
been  more  pleased  with  a  little  less  of  dogmatic  and  dictatoiiil 
opposition  to  an  individual  who  has  done  so  much  for  patfao^ 
logy;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  concedittg,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  these  Philipics  (were  we  in- 
clined to  pun)  we  might  call  them  Anti-Philipics  to  which  ve 
now  advert,  and  specimens  of  which  we  have  quoted*  Dl«i« 
sions  into  stages,  we  hold  to  be  for  the  most  part  mere  dele- 
siohs:  the  transitions  of  morbid  condition  are  neither  so  regnUr 
nor  so  abrupt  as  the  statements  of  systematizers  would  lead  the 
student  to  infer.  Although  we  grant  to  Dr.  Philip,  tliat  to 
inflammatory  condition  of  a  part  produces  a  pervading  erithiem 
of  the  whole  frame,  which  is  usually  marked  by  more  or  le» 
wiryness,  or,  if  you  please,  hardness  of  the  pulsations,  yet»  we 
must  confess  ourselves  deficient  in  that  kind  of  tact  ishic^ 
shall  enable  us  immediately  to  pronounce  with  precision  on 
structural  condition  by  the  critenon  proposed.  That  a  great 
deal  also  of  tenderness  may  be  present,  independent  even  of  a 
small  degree  of  inflammation,  we  hold  to  be  tact.  Indeed,  it  s 
a  curious  circutnstance,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  less 
obnoxious  to  inflammatory  irritation  than  the  stomach;  the 
final  cause  of  which  should  seem  to  be,  that  the  or^n  is  so  con* 
stantly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  irritants.  It  is  true,  that  a 
chronic  species  of  inflammation  is  not  seldom  engendered  in 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  its  appendages  ^ 
but  then,  this  is  for  the  most  part  connected  with  specific  sus- 
ceptibility, as  of  cancerous  tendency ;  or  it  has  been  produced 
by  thfe  gradual  and  repeated  operatibn  of  spirituous  liquors, 
not  by  food,  nor  as  the  result  or  mere  dyspepsia. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  indigestion,  for  the 
most  part,  is  primarily  a  disease  merely  of  muscular  spasm  and 
membranous  disorder;  that  the  ingesta  irregularly  propelled 
to  the  pylorus  by  the  former,  and  not  duly  acted  on  in  coose* 
quence  of  the  latter,  becomes  id  a  greater  degree  than  is  nau« 
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a1,  subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  matteir 
e^titute  of  vitality  i — that  hence  fermentations  take  place,  an4 
licit  these  fermentations  produce  distension,  flatulent  eructations^ 
nd  mechanical  impedimeuts  to  orderly  function ;-— that  pains 
ire  produced  partly  by  the  spasmodic  condition  of  the  fihre^ 
vhich  compose  the  coats  of  tne  stomach*  partly  in  consequence 
>f  the  acrimonious  secretion  of  the  disordered  membrane,  the 
surface  ttttelf  being  already  in  a  state  of  diseased  sensibility, 
p>artly  from  the  distension  of  flatus,  and  altogether  from  that 
law  of  the  vital  system  which  inexplicably,  but  invariably, 
brings  uneasiness  when  the  harmony  of  organic  movement^ 
is  broken  in  upon.  This,  then,  seems  the  simple  rationale  of 
indigestion  abstractedly  considered  ;  and  when  congestions  and 
inflammations  have  place,  they  occur  in  those  localities,  and 
are  regulated,  both  as  to  time  and  mode,  by  those  constitu* 
lional  susceptibilities  and  periods  of  life,  some  of  the  mosi 
prominent  of  which  we  have  above  hinted  at;  and  thus  mala- 
dies are  induced,  which,  had  we  space,  or  rather,  were  this  the 
firoper  opportunity,  we  might  stretch  out  into  a  much  more 
engthenea  and  formidable  list,  both  of  acute  and  cbronio 
afiections. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  run  into  the  mischievous,  the 
practically  mischievous  error,  of  looking  upon  all  derangements 
in  the  light  of  mere  debility  and  spasm ;  and  of  supposing  thai 
excitants  are  the  only  remedies  for  disordered  conditions  of  the 
stomach.  Much,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  is  often  done  by 
those  medicinal  agents  whose  modus  operandi,  as  far  as  we  canal 
all  understand  it,  seems  referrible  to  a  principle  quite  opposite 
to  that  of  stimulation*  But,  before  we  proceed  to  the  couside- 
ration  of  its  cure,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  indigestion. 

That  over-feeding  is  the  main  circumstance  by  which  dys^ 
peptic  conditions  are  engendered,  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
dispute ;  but  the  question  will  then  be.  In  what  does  this  consist  1 
Now,  the  reader,  by  looking  over  what  we  have  written  in  the 
second  part  of  the  present  article,  will  perceive  that  we  are  not 
of  that  school  of  dietetic  severity  and  abstemious  prudery  which 
demands  that  the  scales  shall  regulate  the  cj^uantum  of  ingesta# 
and  which  holds,  that  even  moderately  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  appetite  is  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  disease  upon  our  devoted 
frames.  We  then  and  there  further  said,  that  scarcely  any  rule 
but  the  rule  of  sensation  can  be  relied  on  as  one  of  abstract  cor* 
rectness  or  universal  application.  It  is,  however,  of  much  conse« 
quence  to  attend  to  this  rule  ;  and  let  not  him,  especially,  who  is 
conscious  of  constitutional  predisposition  to  plethoric  diseiUBe, 
take  occasion,  to  convert  our  liberty  into  license.    Fast  eating 
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is  another  pre^ant  source  of  dyspeptic  mischief*  as  we 
also  before  intimated.  That  bad,  or,  in  odier  words,  ouo&afd 
air  is  injarious  to  the  digestive  fanction,  is  shewn,  not  only  W 
all  experience,  but  baa  been  proved  bj  direct  experiments  ts- 
stituted  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  connexion  of  tie 
stomach  with  the  lungs.  It  has,  indeed,  oeen  proponndcd  as  &£ 
axiom,  that  digestion  of  the  food  is  in  the  ratio  of  air  consomri 
by  the  lungs.  Hence,  in  part,  the  keen  appetite,  and  facile  d* 
gestion,  and  vermillion  cheek  of  the  labouring  rustic,  compare: 
with  the  little  desire  for  food  and  little  capacity  for  digestRi: 
it,  that  is  manifested  by  the  *  pale  artist  who  plies  the  sickii 
'  trade'  of  the  metropolis  ;^in  part,  we  say,  for  moacalar  tnt 
mental,  as  well  as  pulmonary  varieties,  must  be  taken  into  tbf 
account ;  and  it  must  also  be  recollected^  that  the  sorfmce  en 
the  body,  which  is  very  differently  circQinstanced  in  the  tv? 
individuals,  has  a  very  material  influence  in  regnlating  the  »• 
tenor  movements  of  the  system,  more  especially  of  the  stomMh 
How  intimate  this  association  is,  we  have  already  pointed  oaL 
And  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  condition  of  tfcc 
skin,  as  to  temperature,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  other  exterior 
circumstances,  is  of  great  moment  in  modifying  stomach  actioa. 
While  digestion  is  much  promoted  by  a  certain  kind  and  de?rv« 
of  cold  applied  to  the  body's  surface,  indigestion,  on  the  oUht 
hand,  is  frequently  aggravated,  nay,  is  not  seldom  produced 
by  an  undue  reduction  of  extenor  heat;  and  partial  or 
irregular  application  of  cold,  is  more  particularly  calcalated  t> 
impair  the  energy  of  the  stomach.  There  is  no  couutry,  perhaps, 
in  which  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  particular  as  ia 
Britain.  Even  the  hardy  Russian,  who  rolls  nis  naked  bodv 
in  snow  while  reeking  from  the  hot  bath,  is  abundantly  mon 
careful  in  this  respect,  than  the  most  delicate  female  of  our  owr 
country.  So  influential  is  this  exposure  in  the  production  of 
stomach  maladies,  that  dyspepsia  in  females  of  the  more  r^ 
spectable  classes,  is  quite  as  frequent  as  it  is  among  the  other 
sex,  on  account,  partly,  of  the  thin  ciotbiog  and  exposed  hdbiti 
of  the  former  proving  eoually  noxious,  in  the  long  nm,  witk 
the  more  firee  practices  or  the  latter  in  reference  to  meats  and 
drinks. 

That  mental  affections  are  productive  of  stomach  nmladicf 
needs  scarcely  be  noticed,  the  fact  is  so  constantly  obtrsdia; 
itself  on  the  view  of  the  observer;  and  although  lowneas  of  apiite 
may  consist  with  reg:ularity  of  appetite  and  digestion,  yon  still, 
for  the  most  part,  see,  that  hypochondriasis  becomes  dyapepsu, 
as  dyspepsia  falls  into  hypochondriasis. 

A  bent  position  of  the  body  is  another  fmitfnl  source  oi 
stomach  weakness  and  irregularity  f  this  is  so  cooapicuomiy 
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the  case,  that  shoemakers  and  other  artizans  whose  cailtng  com- 
pels them  to  a  constancy  of  this  posture,  become,  from  this 
source  alone,  often  obnoxious  to  protracted  and  sometimes 
very  serious  disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  One  writer  on  th# 
stomach,  devotes  a  section  of  his  book  to  the  consideration  of 
ailments  proceeding  from  the  circumstance  now  referred  to. 

Exercise,  like  temperature,  may  be  the  cause  of  iodigestion* 
as  it  is»  when  duly  and  timely  employed,  an  aid  of  the  dijgestive 
process.  Habit  possesses  a  considerable  power  in  regulating 
this  particular ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  circumstances  or  situ* 
ations  in  life  which  exempt  individuals  from  the  probability  of 
beino  injured  by  making  violent  exertions  either  of  body  or 
mind,  immediately  upon  indulging  in  a  very  ample  meal. 

Hard  study  is  highly  unfriendly  to  the  digestive  functions  : 
many  are  the  instances  of  ardonr  in  pursuit  of  academical  honours 
causmg  extensive  and,  occasionally,  permanent  derangement  in 
the  chylopoietic  functions.  Indeed,  deep  thought  and  facile 
digestion  require  for  their  coincidence,  that  the  individual 
should  possess  a  hai'diness  of  constitution,  which  we  do  not 
often  meet  with  in  those  whose  feelings  incline  them  to  intellec- 
tual occupation. 

The  continued  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is,  of  all  sources  of 
stomach  ailment,  the  most  formidable  and  frequent ;  and  their 
mischievous  effects,  acting  both  immediately  upon  the  organs  of 
digestion,  and  nK>re  indirectly  upon  the  sentient  system,  are 
such  as  to  lead  soon  from  mere  functional  into  structural  de- 
rangement ;  to  break  down  the  texture  of  the  secreting  mem- 
branes  that  are  connected  with  the  assimilating  process,  and  to 
produce,  at  the  same  time,  that  general  paraijsis  of  sentient 
and  muscular  power  which  occasions  the  topical  injury  to  be 
more  destructive ;  and  which  thus  complicates  indigestion  in 
the  worst  possible  way. 

Narcotics  employed  too  freely,  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
baneful  influence  over  the  digestive  organization;  ana  these 
substances  seem  especially  to  affect  the  stomach's  energies  by 
engendering  torpor  in  the  nervous  system.  The  opium-eater  is 
usually  a  dyspeptic  as  well  as  a  hypochondriac ;  and  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  herb  tobacco  in  any  way,  if  it  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess, must  be  viewed,  we  conceive,  as  unfriendly  to  the  digestive 
powers. 

Provocatives  of  the  stomach  are  promoters  of  indigestion.  The 
axiom,  expeliasfurca,  &c.  ought  ever  to  be  recollected  by  those 
persons  who  are  in  the  practice  of  spurring  on  the  jaded  ener- 
gies of  the  assimilating  organs  by  spices,  or  even  oy  bitters; 
which  last,  in  their  reiterated  and  undue  employment,  have  got 
the  discredit  of  fostering  a  tendency  in  the  habit  towards  apo- 
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plectic  and  paralytic  affection.  And  they  may  poaBiUj  hvr 
this  tendency ;  put  we  should  rather  suppose  trot'  pi|^«hts 
disorders,  if  they  do  occur  as  a  consequence  of  a  jirolsractsd 
course  of  bitters,  take  place  in  a  more  indirect  manner ;  u>c. 
that  the  undue  excitation  which  these  medicinals  give  to  tie 
stomachy  thus  causing  it  to  receive  more  than  it  can  vui 
facility  digest,  is  the  principle  upon  which  their  delctei 
agencies  are  mainly  display  ea. 

In  a  word,  every  thing  that  is  out  of  nature*  (nature,  we  m< 
jnodified  by  the  circumstances  of  society,)  is  out  of  safety ;  >rc 
all  excitation,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  ought  to  be  curefnyT 
kept  in  due  bounds,  as  we  value  our  stomach's  regularity  olf 
function,  and  our  consequent  freedom  from  the  numeroos  enk 
with  which  indigestion  is  pregnant. 

•  We  are  now,  then,  brought  to  the  last  division  of  our  la* 
quiry,  viz.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  prevention  and  cure  ? — Vu 
nrst  clause  of  the  inquiry  would  seem,  indeed,  to  meet  with  i 
prompt  reply,  by  an  appeal  to  the  cuntraria  in  contrariis  pna* 
ciple.  If  we  know  the  causes  of  the  evil,  we  also  know  th^o. 
by  avoiding  these  causes,  we  may  prevent  Uie  evil's  occurreccc 
But  a  little  of  detail  will,  perhaps,  be  demanded  from  us,  and  u 
this  we  therefore  now  proceed.  And  here,  in  the  first  instance, 
we  may  reiterate  the  important  rules  of  Drs.  Philip  and  Johnson, 
in  the  words  which  these  writers  employ. 

*  To  eal  moderately  and  slowly,'  sayi  Dr.  P.,  <  b  often  fooad  «f 
greater  consequence  than  any  other  nue  of  dieu  The  iiyspc|iUc  at 
eating  abould  carefully  attend  to  the  first  feeling  of  aatietjr^ 
is  a  moment  when  the  relish  given  by  the  appeUCe  ceases: 
mouthful  taken  af\er  this,  oppresses  a  weak  stonacb.  If  iie 
slowly,  and  attends  carefully  to  this  feelingy  he  will  never 
the  stomach/ 

And  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  very  emphatic  and  impTcaaiir 
manner.' 

'  As,  of  all  the  physical  causes  of  indigestion,  our  diet  is  the  dtueu 
so,  over  this  cause,  we  fortunately  have  the  greatest  control.  B.-t 
sensuality  and  conviviality  are  perpetually  seducine  us  from  the  patla 
of  temperance,  and  seldom  permit  us  to  think  of  preserving  facah^ 
tfl]  we  nave  lost  it.  It  is  auite  needless  to  describe  the  kiods  aad 
the  quantities  of  food  and  arink,  that  are  injurioos.  Tlie  mmtmem 
we  call  forth  comtdouM  Mensation  in  the  stomach,  wfaeUier  that  be  «C  a 
pleasurable  or  a  painful  kind,  we  offer  a  violence  to  that  ocigaa.  kow* 
ever  sli|^ht  may  bo  the  degree.  Whenever  the  eotudmu  trmriUUiw  ti 
the  stomach  (or,  indeed,  of  any  other  internal  organ)  is  excilM  by 
any  thing  we  introduce  into  it — ^by  any  thing  generated  in  is— -er  bj 
any  influence  exercised  on  it  through  the  memum  of  any  other  or; 
we  rouse  one  of  nature's  sentinels,  who  gives  us  warning  that 
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•aldtanr  laws  are  violated,  or  on  tbe  point  of  being  violaled.  Lei  at 
▼lew  tbe  matter  closer.  We  take  an  abstenious  meal  of  plain  food, 
without  anj  stimulattog  drink.  Is  tbere  anj  eon$ekm$  sensation  pro- 
duced thereby  in  the  stomach  ?— I  say  no.  We  feel  a  slight  dearee 
of  pleasant  sensation  throughout  the  whole  frame,  especially  if  we 
have  fasted  for  some  time  preyiously,  but  no  distinct  sensation  in  the 
stomach.  There  is  not' — ^e  have  before  ijuoted  this  imporunt  sen« 
tence) — '  there  ought  not  to  be,  any  ccnscwus  sensibility  excited  in 
this  organ  bv  the  presence  of  food  or  drink  in  a  sute  of  health ;  so 
true  is  the  observation,  that  to  fed  that  we  have  a  stomach  at  all,  is 
no  good  s%a.* 

With  these  reroarka  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  intima* 
tiona  in  respect  of  the  (quantity  of  food  which  were  given  in 
in  the  second  of  this  series  of  papers,  we  might  at  once  con* 
elude  tbe  topic ;  but  we  think  it  ri^t,  before  finally  dismia- 
ing  it,  to  state,  that  somewhat  of  caution  is  neceaaary  in  respect 
to  the  management  of  an  infant's  stomach,  inasmuch  as  the 
point  of  satiety  with  the  child  is  not  so  easily  detected.  In 
aiany,  mwnj  instances  is  the  nurse  guilty  of  g[iving  more  and 
more  food,  in  order  to  cjuell  and  quiet  those  irritations  and  un«* 
easy  feelings  which  are  indices,  not  of  more  food  being  required, 
but  of  too  much  having  already  been  administered.  Happily, 
this  practice  of  repleting  the  inrant's  stomach  till  there  ia 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  pouring  down  mure,  is  much  upon 
the  decline ;  and  of  all  the  improvements  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  management  of  childhood,  these  two,  per- 
haps, are  the  most  valuable;  that  food  is  more  moderately 
given,  and  fresh  air  more  liberally  supplied. 

That  pure  air  is  necessary  for  the  dyspeptic,  both  young  and 
old,  every  thing  londly  proclaims.  There  are,  however,  those 
who  question  the  salubrity  of  any  change,  as  fiir  as  the  mere 
change  of  air  is  concerned ;  and  they  ground  this  scepticism 
on  the  fact,  that  eudiometrical  inveatigation  proves  the  atmos- 
phere to  be  compounded  of  the  same  ingredients,  with  the 
most  trifling  variations,  from  whatever  part  of  the  globe  the 
experimenter  takes  it.  It  is,  however,  questionable,  whether 
chemical  observation  is  equal  to  tbe  detection  of  physical,  or 
rather  medical  aeency,  in  reference  to  the  purity  of  the  air. 
Certain  we  feel,  uiat  a  something  of  eflect  is,  in  many  casea, 
connected  with  change  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  is  by  no 
roeans  made  sensible  by  any  eudiometrical  test.  Mere  change, 
indeed,  sometimes  operates  wonders,  even  when  the  transition 
shall  have  been  from  a  more  to  a  less  healthy  part ;  although 
eome  of  the  influeuce,  we  are  aware,  must  often  be  deducted 
from  this  account,  and  placed  to  the  score  of  mental  and  moral 
circnmstance.  But,  that  comitry  air,  which,  although  it  may  be 
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ohemtcally  the  latae  m  tbat  of  a  horge  manufactmiaf;  aai 
ptpoloos  town,  is  actually  difl^rent,  inasioDch  as  ic  is  not  toftS*'.' 
with  foreign  vapours,  tntist,  we  imagine,  be  conceded  bir  >  i 

Dryness  is  a  quality  of  air,  moreover,  which  the  dyspepr- 
should  sedulously  seek  after.  No  one  but  he  who  may  have  tc- 
tually  observed  it  in  others,  or  experienced  it  in  his  own  p*-- 
9on,  would  believe  the  vast  diflference  on  stomach  ener^><^ 
that  will  be  operated  by  the  atmosphere*  as  it  may  be  Ud«i 
with  aqueous  vapour  or  free  from  humidity ;— and  the  •ligbtc< 
change  in  locality  will  frequently  prove,  in  this  respect,  of  >erv 
ous  consequence*  Many  are  tne  individuals  who  constant ir 
find  themselves  aguish,  and  vapourish,  and  dyspeptic,  and  d<*:  - 
litated.  while  residing  in  Westminster;  and  comparati^rS 
indeed  conspicuously,  free  from  these  drawbacks  on  oom^ 
tmd  enjoyment,  when  they  shall  have  removed  to  the  Dortk  * 
north-west  parts  of  the  town.  This  is  so  decidedly  the  c*<-. 
that  we  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  selection  of  Milbar.l 
as  the  spot  on  which  to  erect  the  Penitentiary ;  and  we  f<T- 
certain  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sickness  which  some  time  si-^t 
was  so  prevalent  in  that  institution  as  to  excite  public  attentics 
and  partiaroeiitary  inquiry,  was  referrible  to  the  malaria  of  t^ 
place  not  duly  counteracted  by  physical  and  moral  excitaotsi. 

Exercise,  as  well  as  fresh  air,  is  a  cardinal  circumstance  f  ** 
the  dyspeptic  hivalid.  The  best  time  for  taking  exercise  > 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Dr«  Paris  cautions  his  valetv- 
dinarian  readers  against  taking  their  principal  meal  in  a  tt^'f 
of  fatigue.  '  The  invalid  merchant/  he  says,  *  the  banker.  i> 
'  attorney,  the  government  clerk,  are  alt  impressed  with  u* 
'  belief,  that,  after  the  sedentary  occupation^of  the  day,  to  vi  t 
'  several  miles  to  their  villas,  or  to  fatigue  themselves  with  eit*- 
'  cise  before  their  dinner,  or  rather  early  supper,  will  sbarpr- 
'  their  tardy  stomach,  and  invigorate  their  feeble  oTj^vnt    * 

*  digestion.    The  consequence,'  he  adds,  *  is  obvions  :  inUe^- 

*  of  curing,  such  a  practice  is  calculated  to  perpetuate,  i- 

*  even  aggravate  the  malady  under  which  they  may  suffer.  ^« 
'  calling  upon  the  powers  of  digestion  at  a  period  when  li- 
'  body  IS  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  fatigue.*  And  exe r<w 
soon  after  the  meol.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  objects  to,  on  the  pr-- 
ciple,  that  an  agitation  of  the  stomach  at  this  time  mixe^  *>* 
new  with  the  old  food,  and  is  the  occasion,  moreover,  uf  r  - 
senting  some  portion  of  the  digested  aliment  again  to  the  »  * 
face  of  the  btomach, '  and  consequently  preveutincr  «  cnn*^ 

*  ponding  portion  of  undigested  Pood  from  approaching  it  - 

*  due  time. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  the  matter^  certain  it  is  tl 
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much  exerciM  immediately  after  a  laige  meal,  in  unfiivourable 
lo  the  digeative  proceaa ;  and  although,  aa  we  have  above  intt- 
nated,  and  aa,  indeed,  it  commonly  known,  habit  takes  the  place 
)r  nature,  where  the  ener^es  of  tne  frame  are  unimpaired  ;  we 
lo  not  believe  that  the  infirm  and  dyspeptic  could  ever  be 
^roucrht  with  impunity  to  exercise  either  mind  or  body  imme* 
Jiately  upon  havmg  filled  the  stomach.  Proverbial  axioms  ia 
hese  mattera  are  usually  founded  in  truth  ;  and  the  direction 
>f  sitting  awhile  after  dinner,  and  walking  a  mile  after  supper, 
>nly  .requires  the  qualification,  that  the  night  air  is  not  so 
salubrious  in  which  to  take  the  exercise  as  oefore  the  setiing 
)f  the  sun.  '  It  may  be  observed/  says  Dr.  Philip, '  that  the 
effects  experienced  from  the  night  air  by  djrspeptics,  are 
similar  to  those  produced  on  them  by  a  dump  air  from  other 
causes.* 

But  how,  will  the  dyspeptic  say.  am  I  to  manage  mysdf  in 
reference  to  morning  ndes  or  walks?  Am  I  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  Mr.  Abemetby,  who  directs  me '  to  rise  when 
(ny  powers  have  been  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  actively  exerciae 
myself  in  the  open  air  till  I  feel  a  slight  degree  of  fatigue  V  Or 
im  I  to  be  guided  by  Dr.  Paris,  who  forbids  walking  before 
(breakfast,  as  a  debilitating,  rather  than  an  invigorating  process.? 
Neither  in  this,  we  would  reply,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  die* 
tetic  regimen,  can  any  laws  be  laid  down  of  a  universal  na^ 
ture ;  but  we  are  disposed  generally  to  think,  thai  the  befora 
breakfast  exercise  should  be  deferred  till  the  stomach  eneiviea 
tnd  bodily  strength  are  somewhat  recovered  from  their  im« 
Mired  state.  The  practice  of  pushing  exertion  at  this  time 
xnder  the  promise  of  its  eventually  proving  aalutaiy,  is  occa* 
Uonally  (and  of  thia  we  have  reason  to  be  convinced)  attended 
with  mischievous  consequences. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  satisfied  as  to  the  bene«- 
Bcial  effisct  of  an  imqualified  use  of  the  gifnnmUie$  which 
are  now  becoming  fashionable.  We  say,  an  unqualified  use, 
iince  it  is  right  that  these,  as  well  as  all  other  exercises^ 
be  kept  under  that  degree  which  would  call  forth  unequal 
ezertiona  of  parts  of  the  body  beyond  the  general  power  of^the 
individual,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  funotioaal,  if  not 
structural  afiections  of  important  organs,  which  shall  continue 
to  inconvenience  and  harass  the  subieot  of  them  durinr  the 
whole  of  bfe.  We  were  struck,  some  little  time  since,  wiUi  the 
itatement  of  an  embent  physician  in  a  public  lecture,  who 
told  his  hearers,  that  he  had  seen  a  fine  youth,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  Oeraany,  and  who,  eager  to  excel  his  companions  in 
sthlotie  exonisca,  luid  brought  oa  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  0f 
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an  alarminet  kind,  and  which  was  likely  to  prove 
In  these  remarks,  we  are  aware  that  we  are  somewliat  deTtnt  r 
from  the  main  purpose  of  the  present  paper;  we  coold  t-.' 
however,  well  resist  the  opportunity  which  the  occasion  &.*' 
forded,  of  doing  what  in  us  lies,  to  correct  that  loistak:- 
idea  which  seems  prevalent,  namely,  that  the  feeble  may  ^r 
made  strong  by  engaging  in  those  exercises  and  ezpic-** 
which  are  rather  suited  to  preserve  than  to  commanicitt 
robustness.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  cai- 
tion,  we  would  guard  against  misconception*  Although  «y 
would  neither  starve  the  stomach  into  good  behavioor,  a«i< 
proposed  by  some,  nor  lash  enfeebled  organs  into  unltisitr.- 
exertion,  we  are  very  ready  to  allow,  that  occasional  absti- 
nence, and  constant  moderation,  are  of  the  fi^atest  com» 
(^uence  as  regards  hedlthy  digestion,  and  that  due  or  a* 
adapted  exertion  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  csUirr 
forth  latent,  and  improving  weak  energies. 

One  of  the  principles  upon  whicn  exercise   manifests  **• 
utility,  is,  that  ot  preserving  the  secretions  in  good  order,— lawv 
especially  the  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  body ;  as< 
how  material  this  is  towards  the  due  maintenance  of  ^UMsact 
health  needs  scarcely  be  noticed,  after  the  intimations  we  hate 
given  of  the  connexion  of  the  skin  with  the  stomach*     On  tas 
account,  partly,  it  is,  that  friction  of  the  whole  sarfcce  of  tk» 
body,  more  especially  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  will  be  fbas^ 
an  exceedingly  good  practice  to  have  recourse  to  every  Monrnv 
immediately  upon  rismg  from  bed.      Merely  robbing  the  bocr 
with  a  dry  towel  will  prove  salutary  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  tit 
previous  use  of  a  large  sponge  well  filled  with  water,  so  as  t{ 
form  a  sort  of  shower-bath,  is  a  most  useful  preKminsiy  to  foe* 
tion  of  the  surface  with  a  coarse  towel.     We  have  knowa  i» 
dividuals  have  recourse  to  this  kind  of  matin-bath,  and  wiik  t 
great  improvement  in  their  digestion  and  general  liealth,--trf 
whom  the  shock  of  immersion  in  cold  water  had  prodnced  la»» 
guor  and  heaviness  durine  the  day  ;  and  had  excited  to  fehnk 
and  irregular  reaction,  rather  than  to  that  free  and  genial  wamik 
which  is  characteristic  of  firm  health ;  not  to  say  any  thing  of  tk 
superior  facility  with  which  the  mode  now  reoonuncndcd  c^ 
freeing  the  skm  from  impurities  is  practised,  compared  vitl 
that  of  plunging  into  the  cold  bath* 

The  practice  of  cold  bathing  is,  however,  in  some  c^ei. 
highly  refreshing  and  salutary  ;  but,  like  athletic  exercise,  n  s 


•  The  father  of  one  of  the  principal  contributors  tothas  IU«w«; 
brought  on  himselfy  by  hard  ruuniogy  an  asthmatic 
continued  to  harass  him  through  life. 
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for  the  most  part  calcalated  to  preserve  strength,  rather  than 
to  create  it.  When  used  for  the  purpose  of  obviatinpr  dyspepsia 
by  the  enervated  and  feeble^,  it  ought  not,  as  Dr.  Paris  very 

i*u8tly  remarks*  to  be  employed  immediately  upon  rising,  but  an 
lour  or  two  after  breakfast.  This  author  likewise  very  properly 
opposes  the  vulgar  error,  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  heated  pei'son 
to  plunge  into  cold  water.  It  has  often  been  directed,  that  if  an 
icdividual  walk  briskly  to  the  edge  of  the  bath,  so  as  to  produce 
somewhat  of  excitation  and  heat,  it  is  necessary  to  stay  a 
short  time  on  the  brink,  in  order  that  the  body  be  cooled  before 
the  plunge  is  made.  Now,  this  happens  to  be  precisely  what 
ou^ht  not  to  be  done  ;  in  fact,  it  is  good  practice  for  the  lan- 
guid and  feeble  thus  to  excite  internal  heat  before  they  en- 
counter the  cold  medium ;  as  it  is  to  fill  their  bodies  with 
caloric  before  venturing  out  into  cold  air.  This  transition  from 
heat  to  cold  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  provided  the  heat  be 
below  that  degree  which  causes  perspiration :  then,  and  not 
till  then,  is  it  unsafe  with  an  excited  frame  to  rush  into  cold 
air  or  plunge  into  cold  water.  This  principle  was  well  illus- 
trated by  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  and  it  is  now  fully  proved,  that 
even  after  a  warm  bath,  the  body  is  not,  as  was  formerly 
imagined^  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible  of  cold  \  *  The  idea,' 
says  Count  Rumford, '  of  going  into  bed  after  a  warm  bath,  in 
'  order  to  prevent  taking  cold,  is  erroneous ;  no  alteration 

*  should  be  made  in  the  clothing;  and  the  body,  on  exposure  to 

*  the  air,  is  not  more  susceptible  of  catching  cold  than  it  was 
'  before  goine  into  the  bath.'  It  must,  however,  be  recollected, 
that  when  the  previous  heat  has  been  so  high  as  to  produce 
exhaustion  and  cause  the  surface  to  be  in  a  perspirable  state, 
the  transition  from  heat  to  cold  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  highly 
injurious  consequences. 

Warm  bathing  is  often  found  beneficial  to  the  dyspeptic. 
This  '  will  regulate  the  functions  of  the  skin,  promote  the  di- 

*  eestive  powers,  and  concur  with  other  measures  to  re-establish 
'  health.*  The  temperature  should  be  from  95°  to  98^  and  the 
most  proper  perioa  for  using  it,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Paris,  is 
about  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner. 

Sea  bathing  will  occasionally  prove  salutary,  when  cold 
sprioff  baths  are  inadmissible.  It  is  advisable  ior  those  who 
are  of  a  relaxed  and  feeble  habit,  to  bathe,  even  in  the  sea,  an 
hour  or  two  after  breakfast,  rather  than  to  rise  from  their  beds 
and  almost  immediately  take  the  plunge. 

That  the  dyspeptic  should  cease  from  hard  study, — that  he 
should  subject  himself  to  those  circumstances  which  foster  a 
disposition  to  hilarity  of  mind  and  equanimity  of  temper, — that 
he  should  avoid  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  any  other  way 
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than  at)  occasional  medicinals, — that  he  should  forego  the 
ployment  of  narcotics,  as  of  opium  and  tobacco, — and  cease  - 
provoke  his  stomach  into  unnatural  excitation  by  spices,  :r 
even  bitters  to  any  extent, — are  facts  and  principles  too  ecnt-^ 
and  plain  to  require  enlarging  upon  in  this  place ;  and  we  s^a 
now  bring  the  subject  to  a  close  by  the  mention  of  one  or 
particulars  in  reference  to  the  more  strictly  medicinal  part 
dyspeptic  regimen  ;  and»  even  on  this  topic*  for  reasons 
ciently  obvious^  V(fe  shall  offer  little  more  than  rery  general  tLV- 
mations. 

A  twofold  indication  is  presented  to  the  practitioner,  vbc 
may  be  called  to  the  treatment  of  stomach  ailment.     He  is  t 
endeavour  at  counteracting  present  conditions*  and  he  is  toaia 
at  preventing  the  recurrence  of  these  conditions.     Every  i*t 
who  knows  any  thing  of  dyspepsia,  either  by  feeling  or  obser- 
vation, knows,  that  acidity  and  flatulence  are  two  of  its  pron- 
nent  characteristics.    Now  this  acidity  and  this  flatulence  ti»* 
may  have  two  sources, — the  fermentation  of  undigested   fooc. 
or  a  vitiated  state  of  the  secretion  from  the  gastric  membrasc. 
Dr.  Paris  tells  us,  that  the  former  is  the  case  when  the  disorder  » 
that  of  imperfect  chymification,  and  the  latter  where  it  deproc* 
upon  the  irritation  of  some  distant  oi^an.    In  this,  perhjp* 
tnere  is  a  little  too  much  of  refinement,  although  the  geocnl 
principle  may  not  be  altogether  incorrect.     At  any  rate,  abe. 
We  can  cleany  trace  the  flatus  and  the  acid  heat  of  the  stoauci 
to  fermenting  and  acidified  ingesta,  the  alkalies  and  magnaa 
are  clearly  indicated  as  remedies;  and  tlie  latter  is,  rorth; 
most  part,  preferable  to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  in  the  neatni- 
ization  of  tne  acid  it  meets  with  in  the  stomach,  a  salt  is  forst . 
which  proves  purgative,  and  thus  the  double  purpose  is  serrk 
of  correction  and  evacuation.     It  is  often  found  highly  oseft' 
to  anticipate,  as  it  were,  this  acid  formation  in  the  stoooc^ . 
and  nothing  can  be  found  more  eflicacious  in  preventine  the  u 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  repletion  or  debauK^,  tkaa 
taking  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  magnesia  in  a  glass  of  coli 
water,  previously  to  retiring  to  rest.    When  a  more  positin 
purgative  is  required,  the  combination  of  the  sulphate  of  map^ 
nesia  (Epsom  salts)  with  the  carbonate,  in  die  proportioo  '-i 
about  two  laige  spoonsful  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  remedy :   and    in  ooU 
habits,  the  addition  of  two  tea-spoonsful  of  tinctare  of  rhabsri 
will  much  improve  the  combination.    When  acidities  preml 
connected  with  gouty  spasms,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  wt£ 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  in  an  especial  manner.    Thj 
IB  one  of  the  remedies  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Philip  as  appUcaUi 
to  tbe  more  protracted  cases  of  indigestion.     *  We  navec 
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'  other  means/  he  says, '  which  so  powerfully  excite  the  nerves 
'  with  so  Uttle  disturbance  to  other  parU/  lie  attributes  a  por- 
tion of  its  virtues  to  the  excitation  of  the  skin,  and  in  this  ascrip- 
tiofiy  we  think  our  author  perfectly,  correct.  Indeed,  we  regard 
auimonia  as  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  the  malerid 
iiiedica;  and  it  is^  as  we  have  above^  intimated,  more  particur 
larly  applicable  to  gout  in  combination  with  dyspepsia,  correct* 
ing  the  acidity  of  the  disease,  and  stimulating  the  nervous 
frame.     Its  dose  is  from  eight  to  ten  grains. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  incongruous  to  meet  the  acidity 
of  the  stomach  by  acid  mediciua]s  ;  but  these  certainly  do  prove 
occasionally  powerful  antaci«is  in  their  effects.  We  imagine 
they  do  so  by  communicating  a  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  thus 
getting  this  organ  into  a  course  of  better  secretion.  They  may 
indeed  directly,  like  the  alkalies,  check  fermentation,  and  thus 
obviate  acidity ;  but  we  believe  their  main  operation  is  upon 
the  fibres  and  membranes  of  the  stomach  itself. 

The  combination  of  aperient  with  bUler  medicinals,  will  be 
found  occasionally  useful,  such  as  the  quassia  or  calomba  with 
tincture  of  rhubarb  and  Epsom  salts.  Than  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
we  scarcely  know  any  thing  more  suitable  to  general  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach  ;  and  although  we  are  aware  of  the  dan* 
ger  connected  with  unprofessional  tampering,  we  think  it  proper 
to  say,  that  much  preventive  good  in  incipient  irregularity  of 
the  digestive  organs,  may  be  eifected  by  the  timely  taking  of  two 
or  three  spoonsful  of  this  tincture  in  a  glass  of  common  water. 

The  blue  pill  has  become  a  fashionable  medicine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  threat* 
ening  derangement  of  the  system  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  why  this  medicinal  should  be  taken,  unless,  besides 
stomach  affection,  there  exists  a  torpid  or  irregular  condition  of 
the  liver,  as  indicated  by  sallowness  of  the  complexion,  lowness 
of  the  spirits,  and  general  lassitude.  When  these  symptoms 
are  present,  five  g^ins  of  the  blue  pill  upon  going  to  rest,  fol- 
lowed in  the  morning  by  a  decoction  of  dandelion,  may  some- 
times succeed  in  overcoming  the  present  ailment,  and  even, 
occasionally,  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  actual  jaundice. 
In  this  state  of  things,  also,  quassia,  and  calomba,  and  rhubarb, 
are  excellent  medicines. 

External  applications  are  not  seldom  efficacious  .in  counter- 
acting internal  disorder.  A  blister  placed  on  the  back,  we  have 
known  to  succeed  ia  correcting  obstinate  dyspepsia ;  and  the 
.  application  of  tartar  emetic  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  either  in 
the  form  of  lotion,  or  plaster,  or  ointment,  will  frequently  h% 
followed  with  good  results. 
Galvadism  might,  upon  the  prinoiples  formerly  adverted,  to. 
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|iTOir«  highly  heneficial  in  sonie  sorts  of  stomaefa  mm  wcS  m 
pulmonary  disorder;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  wbmt  «t 
nave  onrselTeB  seen,  that  this  influence  may  be  employed  wA 
much  advantage  under  the  discreet  management  of  the  cerefk! 
and  judicious  practitioner.  But  it  is  an  edged  tool,  and  a»«^ 
not  be  played  with.  Stimulants  of  all  kinds  should  be  hs^ 
recourse  to  in  deranged  states  of  the  system  under  the  impres- 
sion, that,  if  not  proper,  they  may  be  very  improper  ;  and  pi»j- 
siology,  moreover,  has  not  yet  so  completely  unfolded  the  elec- 
tric connexions  and  susceptibilities  of  the  living  system,  as  ta 
enable  us  to  pronounce,  with  much  certainty  and  preciakm,  oa 
the  voltaic  impulse  as  a  remedial  agent. 

Although,  as  it  has  been  seen,  we  object  to  the  divisions  aad 
subdivisions,  the  distinctions  and  demarcations  of  some  aoth<»rt ; 
and  although  we  see  no  good  reason  for  fiilling  in  with  the 
general  feeling  of  the  times,  and  viewing  all  protracted  dis- 
order as  resultmg  from  local  inflammation ;  we  are  ready  to  ad* 
mit  that,  occasionally,  topical  irritation  mounts  up  to  the  post* 
tive  degree  of  inflammatory  state,  and  that  then,  leeches*  aad 
^cupping,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  tartrate  of  antimony*  nay. 
separately  or  together,  be  demanded ;  under  restricrtions  and 
modifications,  however,  which  it  would  be  quite  inconsisteot 
with  our  plan  and  limits  to  detail  or  dwell  upon.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  we  have  only  space  left  for  a  remark  or  two  opos 
the  subiect  of  a  domestic  medicinal,  which  has  recently  excited 
so  much  attention,  that  we  should  be  considefed  as  gtiilty  of 
a  serious  omission,  were  we  to  pass  it  altogether  unnoticed*  m  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  stomach  affection. 

The  writer  of  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  under  the  sig* 
nature  of  B,  has  issued  an  angry  and  vehement  protest  against 
wfute  mustard  seed,  as  likely  to  be  productive,  in  its  indiscrnsi- 
nate  use,  of  consequences  the  most  alarming ;  while  othcia  ate 
going  about  from  town  to  town,  and  from  country  to  cosntrr, 
proclaiming  its  virtues  as  a  catholicon,  and  calling  upon  alU  ss 
they  value  their  life  and  well  being,  to  appreciate  and  apply 
this  potent  antidote  to  physical  evils,  which  Providence  has  pat 
into  our  hands.  A  Letter  from  Naples,  which  has  this 
reached  us,  contains  the  following  statement.     *  Id  a 

^  where  people  devote  themselves  so  much  to  pleasuiv, 

«  must  be  asuflScient  portion  of  disease ;  and,  as  all  are  ae<4* 
« ing  some  universal  remedy,  difierent  medicines  and  diflcreat 
'  systems  will  rise  and  fall  as  fashion  dictates.  When  I  first 
«  came  here,  all  the  world  was  running  after  a  course  of  rio- 
•  lent  purgatives,  introduced  by  the  pamphlet  of  Moosicw  Le 
«  Roi ;  sueh  was  tl^  rage  for  this  man*s  medicine*  that  it  was 
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'  ••fficieot  to  occasion  the  popukrily  and  avceeaa  of  a  dmnatie 
'  pi«ce»  founded  on  the  mania,  and  performed  at  the  Neapolitan 

*  theatre.    To  this,  sncceeded  the  system  of  Heinermann,  which 

*  was  practised  here  by  one  of  his  pupils  of  the  name  of  Necker. 
'  But  now,  every  thing  is  beaten  off  the  field  by  mustard  seed. 
'  Mr.  Turner  (who  is  making  a  crusade,  not  to  plant  the  cross 
'  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  plant  mustard-seed  in  the 
'  stomachs  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,)  has  been  here 
'  also.    He  would  persuade  us,  that  there  is  now  no  longer  any 

*  occasion  for  disease  or  suffering ;  all  the  evils  of  life  are  at  an 
'  end,  and  we  have  only  to  live  on  in  peace  and  quiet  to  the  ex- 
'  tremest  old  age,  without  pain  and  without  anxiety.  We  have 
'  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  mustard  seed  !'— And  let  the  man, 
we  would  say  to  the  angry  pamphleteer  above  referred  to,  go 
on  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  visits  and  his  visions ; 
it  will  do  himself  good,  and  many  others  good  also,  without  an 
equivalent  harm ;  and  when  this  tub  for  the  whale  of  public 
ennui  sliall  be  sunk  or  shall  have  floated  away,  let  another  and 
another  be  thrown  out  to  keep  excitation  alive.  This  self-same 
mustard  seed  is,  indeed,  nu  actual  novelty  ;  we  remember  it 
being  in  fashion  some  thirty  years  since,  though  the  quia  caret 
vaU  of  that  period  might  nave  hindered  its  then  being  so 
Tery  far  famed  as  it  has  now  become. 

U  is  like  every  thing  else,  good  in  its  place,  and  bad  out  of 
its  place ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  express  ourselves 
in  better  terms  about  it,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  which,  in  our  judgement,  contain  a  much  more  cor- 
rect account  of  the  matter  than  the  following  imell^ungm  ex- 
pressions of  the  enraged  B.  when  speaking  of  mustaranieed 
partisans. 

'  Already  have  they  had  the  impious  hardihood  to  advertize  their 
calliBg  **  a  bletting  to  mankind ;"  and  if  saght  csn  beget  the  ^nuine 
ieelia^  of  contempt,  sod  make  that  feeling  amount  to  indignation 
evetty  It  is  surely  to  be  pardooed  when  we  see  our  religion  prostituted 
to  so  base  a  purpose.' 

'  The  whhe  musUrd  seed,'  isys  Dr.  J.,  <  has  lately  attracted  con- 
sidorahle  attentioni  and  I  have  known  a  great  number  of  dyspeptic 
invalids  tske  it^-eonie  with  advantage,  others  without  much  emet^ 
amima  verwjem  Mtenosi  it  appeared  to  do  harm.  It  oeruinly  is  not 
calqalslod  for  a  very  irritable  sute  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
nerves,  since  all  spiqr  or  hot  alromatic  substances  are  injurious  in 
such  cases.  It  is  wWe  the  bowels  sre  very  torpid,  the  appetite  bsd, 
snd  the  whole  sjrstem  IsQguid  and  sluggish,  that  the  white  mustard 
seed  promises  to  be  servieesUe.  If  it  keep  the  bowels  open,  snd 
prodoce  no  uopkasapt  fading  in  the  sloniaob,  alimentary  canalt  or 
nervous  sjrsiem»  it  may  be  taken  with  safety.    If  it  do  not  produsft 
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aa  aperient  opeiatiooi  it  can  do  liule  good,  and  giay,  pcrcbaooe  dm 
mischief.* 

It  tnay  be  expected,  beFore  we  finally  close  the  present  dis- 
quisition, that  we  engage  in  an  estimate  of  the  respectiye  and 
comparative  merit  belonging  to  the  several  writers   that  have 
now  passed  before  us  in  review.     But  the  necessity   of  this 
somewhat  ungracious  task  has  been  superseded   by  our    ex- 
tracts.    All  the  productions,   we  have  pleasure  in   stating, 
manifest  acquirement  and  talent ;  and  if  they  are  all  likewise 
occasionally  prosing  and  common-place,  the  fault,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  lies  with  the  subject  rather  than  the  author. 
Perhaps  we  might  object  in  the  gross  to  publications  of  this 
kind,  on  the  score  of  their  having  an  ad  captandum  appearance, 
but  even  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  pardoned  in  works, 
the  writers  of  which  have   professionally  and   professedly   to 
think  of  themselves  while  they  are  preparing  for  the  public. 

Before  we  conclude,  we   would  further  just  intimate,  that 
originality  is  often  supposed  and  assumed  on  the  part  of  ex- 
perimenters and  speculatists  without  a  foundation  in  fact.     In 
the  Anniversary  Oration  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  London*  a  few  weeks  since,  it  was  said,  that  '  a  careful 
*  comparison  of  the  physiology  of  the  ancients  with   that  at 
'  present  received  on  tne   hackneyed  subject  of  assimilation, 
'  will  fail  to  detect  much  that  is  really  new.*    This  may  be 
stretching  a  correct  principle  a  little  too  far ;  but  it  deserves 
to  be  well  considered,  whether  a  change  in  terminology  always 
implies  an  advance  in  knowledge.    Even  actual  facts  are  often 
served  up  again  and  again,  under  the  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
their  exhibiters,  that  they  are  calling  public  attention  to  abso- 
lute novelty ;  and   when  Dr.  Philip  presented  to   his  readers 
those  experiments  and  deductions  to  which  we  referred  in  the 
iirat  part  of  these  papers  as  curious  and  interesting,  we  verily 
believe  him  to  have  been  as  ignorant  as  we  ourselves  were  at 
the  time  we  summoned  attention  to  them,  that  they  had  been 
clearly,  and  to  the  letter,  anticipated.     In  giving,  then,  the 
following  quotation,  let  it  be  understood,  that  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  prefer  the  charge  of  plagiary  against  our  ioeenious 
and  able  author.    We  merely  point  oat  to  the  reader,  what  has 
been   but  Tery  recently  pointed  out  to  ns,  as  an  absolute 
<$ountett)art  of  Dr.  Philip  s  announcements ;  and  it  will  be 
teceived  as  a  striking  instance  in  confirmation  of  the  correct^ 
ness  and  necessity  of  our  present  strictures. 


*  By  Mr.  Kingdon. 
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The  work  from  which  we  quote,  is  on  the  Duodenum,  and 
bean  the  date  1715. 

*  In  ttomacho,  prsviA  roatticatione  in  ere  &  pr«paratione  ciboronH 
in  divertb  animalious  dtversA,  luccut  interioris  tunicae  obveDit,  ex 
parietibut  ventriculi  undique  exsudans,  qaem  tempore  cibatioiiit»  dum 
complectitur  atsumpta  arctiiki  stomadius  copiosius  exprimi  Si  iofluere 
probabilitate  non  caret.  Qui  quidem  •uccut  ingestonim  mauam  k 
superBciem  prime  exteriorem  lambendo  dissolvtt  oorttcatim  9t  soocee- 
atvd ;  adeo  ut  exterior  ejus  portioi  quam  primd  contingit  glandulamm 
atomachaliom  tuccui  jam  liquescere  videatury  manente  interiori  mole 
integral  intaotAx  id  qnod  succetsivd  abhinc  dum  coatiagit,  tota 
moles  ctbomm  solvitur  ft  in  liquamen  convertitur  t  ita  toroen^  ut,  qom 
circa  loperius  orificium  stomachi  venantur,  roinus  solrenlis  menstmi 
efficaciam  experta  {  contra  que  circa  fundum  ejus  aeu  pylorum  ia- 
▼eniuntur,  jam  in  liquamen  cbylotum  converfa  deprehendantur. 

*  Qiue  dum  6unr»  succui  eliquatus  constrictione  librarum  muscula* 
rium  stomachi,  tanquam  manu  exprimitur  in  intestinum  duodenum^ 
dum  interea  nova  maus  aliroentarie  superficies  nondum  soluta  occur- 
rit,  quae  simili  ratione  perfusa  ac  irrigata  menstruo  Tentriculi  corti«* 
cattm  8t  lamellatim  dissolTitur,  usque  dum  tota  massa  alimentaria  vir* 
tute  St  efficacia  hujus  menttrui  soluta  ft  ooncoctio  Tentricoli  rhd  per* 
acta  sit.  Quae  quidem  vel  ocolis  usurpavi  in  hamtMuf  decollatis, 
antd  sopplidom  pastis ;  in  eanibuSf  in  pucUm$  praesertim  ft  aiMm$t 
quae  Integra  noonunquam  antmalia  deglutire  solent*' 


An.  III.  1.  A  Oredt  omdBtigUik  Lexicons  originally  a  Scnptura 
Lexicon,  and  now  adapted  to  the  Greek  Claasios ;  with  a  Greek 
Grammar  prefixed,  iy  Greville  Ewing,  Minister  of  the  Gospel* 
Glasgow.  Large  Sro.  pp.  1150.  in  dome  columns*  Price  IK  4s. 
Glasgow  and  I^Midon.  1827. 

%  A  Nem  Greek  and  Emlisk  Lexkom  /  principally  on  the  Plan  of  Ae 
Greek  and  German  Lexicon  of  Schneider:  the  Words  alphabeti- 
cally arranged ;  distinguishing  sudi  as  are  Poetical,  of  Dialeccia 


2,  or  peculiar  to  certam  Writers  and  Classes  of  Writers; 
xaraples,  literally  translated,  selected  from  the  CIsssical 
Writers.  By  James  Donneffan,  M.D.  Large  8vo.  pp.  1152,  in 
triple  columns.    Price  IL  1  Is.  6d.    London.  182S. 

S.  The  TvroU  Gredk  and  EnMh  Leaefmi  or  a  Compendium  in 
Englisn  of  the  celebrated  Lexicons  of  Damm,  Sturze,  Schleus- 
ner,  and  SdiweighiiQser :  comprehending  a  Concise,  yet  Full  and 
Accurate  Exptamttion  of  all  the  Words  occurring  m  those  Works 
irliidi,  for  their  Superior  Purity  and  Bleganee,  are  read  in  Schools 
and  Collegea.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  more  diftook  and  irrego- 
lar  Words.  By  John  Joms,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  8««. 
pp.  772.  m  doMe  columns.    Price  11.  Is.    London.    1898. 

THE  increaso  of  attention  to  Classical  and  Biblical  Litesa- 
ture  wluch  has  shewn  itself  in  ourH^ntry  within  the  last 
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thirty  years,  is  not  less  astonishing  than  gratifying.     This  w 
put  otit  of  doubt,  by  the  number  and  the  superior  executinm  of 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  which  bare  flowed 
from  the  London  presses  and  those  of  the  Universities  ;  bj  the 
vcr'.ety  and  the  infiuitely  improved  character  of  Grammars  and 
other  subsidiary  works ;  (justice  requires  us  to  mention   par- 
ticularly those  of  Mr.  Charles  Bradley,  Mr.  Bosworth,  and  the 
Valpys ;)  not  like  the  paltry  things  of  the  Clarkes  and  Stirlic^;s 
of  a  past  generation,  temptations  to  idleness,  and  frauds  upon 
learnmg,  but  admirably  calculated  to  give  tone  as  well  as  sla- 
mulation  to  the  minds  of  youth,  to  fix  in  them  the  habits  of 
solid  Judgement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  the  unso- 
phisticated beauties    of  composition;  and,  finalljr,  in  a  de- 
gree not  less  striking,  by  the  republication  or  the  original  com- 
position of  Lexicographical  works  which   possess  the  highest 
fiaerit.    Who  would  have  thought,  thirty  years  ago,  that  we 
should  live  to  see  the  Herculean  Thesaurus  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens issuing  with  ample  additions  from  a  London  press?     Or 
that  three  new  editions  of  Scapula  would  be  effected  in  ocr 
country,  enriched  with  signal  improvements,  and  adorned  with 
an  accuracy  and  a  beauty  at  which  the  Elzevirs  might   torn 
pale? 

It  is  certain  that  the  English,  German,  and  other  langoaecs 
descended  from  the  Teutonic,  are  more  ready  and  perfect  vehi* 
cles  for  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  whether  in  single 
words  or  in  composition,  than  is  the  Latin  tongue.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  advantages  of  universal  conveoiencv  and  of 
maintaining  the  familiar  use  of  Latin,  are  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, and  may  well  lead  us  to  hesitate  at   concurring  in  the 
wish  to  substitute  vernacular  Lexicons  and  Grammars  for  those 
by  which  we  and  our  fathers  were  trained.    It  would  be  a  sen* 
ous  calamity,  if  Roman  studies  should  be  sacrificed  to  Grecian. 
If  ever  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar  should  be  producedL 
who  possessed  but  a  mediocrity  of  Latin  erudition,  such  a  msa 
would  be  the  first  to  bewail  bitterly  his  defect.    Upon  this 
question,  however,  we  are  not  now  allowed  to  have  a  choice. 
The  custom  of  construing  Greek  into  Latin  is  almost  exploded 
in  our  schools ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  no  smalt  gain 
to  the  progress  and  pleasure  of  the  learner.    Vernacular  Lexi- 
cons have  been  the  slowly  growing  but  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  revolution ;  and  the  general  merit  of  those  works.  ap>rt 
from  their  language,  places  them  so  much  above  Schreveliiis, 
and  even  Hederic,  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  them  oar 
suffrage. 

Professor  Schneider  of  Breslau,  who  died  about  a  year  ago» 
published  an  excellent  Greek  and  German  Lexicon^  of  whidi 
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we  have  the  third  much  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  in  two 
closely  printed  quarto  volumes*  181 U. 

There  were,  we  believe,  some  previous  attempts  to  construct 
an  EngHsh*Greek  Lexicon,  but  they  were  obscure  and  abortive', 
before  Parkhurst's  valuable  work  for  the  Greek  Testament,  of 
which  the  first  edition  was  published  nbout  fifty  years  ago.  Its 
size  and  plan  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  school  use,  and  fit 
only  to  answer  its  avowed  end  of  aiding  theological  and  bibli- 
cal studies.  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Ewing  was  the  first,  in  our 
own  time,  to  compose  a  small  and  cheap  Grammar  and  Lexicon 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  for  the   use  of  persons  unac- 

auainted  with  Latin,  or  engaged  in  business,  but  who  laudibly 
esire  '  the  satisfaction  of  examining,  with  increased  facility, 
*  the  oracles  of  God  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  de« 
'  livered  to  men.'  This  volume  met  with  deserved  approbation^ 
and  was  extremely  useful,  *  although,*  (says  the  excellent  Au- 
thor,) '  the  Grammar  was  far  too  concise,  and  the  Lexicon  was 
'  little  more  than  a  Vocabulary/  A  still  smaller  work  of  this 
kind  appeared  in  1821,  in  a  very  neat  pocket  volume,  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Bass ;  intitled  **  A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicod 
"  to  the  New  Testament/*^ 

Afler  a  few  years,  Mr.  Ewing  enlarged  his  work  to  an  octavo 
volume,  by  amplifying  the  prefixed  Grammar,  by  increasing 
the  information  under  the  individual  articles,  and  by  inserting 
the  words  of  the  Septuagtnt  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  most 
important  words  were  illustrated  at  considerable  length,  pre^ 
senting  not  a  few  valuable  contributions  to  Scripture  Criticism* 
The  silly  afl*ectation  of  horror  at  the  Apocrypha  which  some 
rash  zealots  and  ignorant  persons  have  endeavoured  of  late  to 
propagate,  will  not  deter  a  student,  if  he  be  possessed  of  good 
sense,  from  deriving  stores  of  philological  benefit  from  those 
ancient  and  often  excellent,  though  not  sacred,  writings. 
Having  thus  touched  this  subject,  we  trust  to  our  readers'  in- 
dulgence for  introducing  a  passage  from  a  work  too  litUe 
known  in  England  ;  the  Preface  of  the  celebrated  John  David 
Michaeiis  to  nis  New  Version,  with  large  Annotations,  of  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  alone  of  the  Apocryphal 
Books  he  judged  proper  to  connect  with  his  "  Translation  of 
**  the  Bible,  with  Notes  for  the  Unlearned,''  in  twenty-four 
small  quarto  volumes,  published  at  Gottingen,  through  the 
years  1770  to  1790,  and  the  concluding  parts  only  a  short* 
lime  before  the  Author's  death.  The  astonishing  attainments 
of  Michaeiis  in  Oriental  literature^  and  in  every  branch  of 
'     '        '  *       " '  '  -■-■■■■-■■■■■  I  1 » 

•  See  EdecUc  Review,  N.  S.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  S6S. 
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Datural  science  ind  civil  knawledgre^  thdt  concerns  the  histo- 
rical interpretation  of  Scripture,  need  not  our  mention. 
'  The  book  of  which  I  now  present  a  translation,  Mfeganfed 
by  Catholics  as  canonical,  but  by  Protestants  as  apocryphaL 
Yet,  for  both  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to   be  annexed  to  a 
Tr£^nslation  of  the  Bible ;  for  the  Catholicj  since  he  esteeois 
it  a  part  of  the  Bible  itself;    and  for  the  Protestant,  siDce, 
without  its  aid,  he  cannot  onderstand  many  predictions  ex*- 
tending  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  which  constitute  otie 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  prophetic  writings*  Hence^ 
either  he  gets  entangled  in  perplexing  doubts,  or  he  inter- 
prets  them  of  things  to  which  they  have  not  the  smallest 
reference,  probably  something  yet  to  come ;  and,  when  his 
scheme  turns  out  abortive,  be  creates  to  himself  ideas  alto- 
gether visionary  of  future  events.    This  is   incidental,  not 
only  to  the  unlearned,  but  also   to  the  learned;   paiticu* 
larly  in  relation  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zechanah.     A 
principal  cause  of  this  evil  is,  that  even  well-educated  men  are 
not  early  enough,  from  their  very  youth,  (for  it  is  in  the  pe* 
riod  of  youth  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  history  is  acquired,) 
made  acquainted  with  this  important  part  of  the  Israelitish 
history,  to  which  so  many  predictions  of  tlie  prophets  have 
respect.    In  fact,  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  defect  in  our 
plans  of  domestic  and  school  education,,  that  this  book  is 
not  read  from  childhood, — in  order  to  impress  early  upon  the 
memory   the  historical  circumstances  so  necessary  to  be 
known.    At  least,  1  regard  this  book  as  an  almost  indispen- 
sable appendix  to  the  jBible ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  here 
give  a  translation  of  it. — I  treat  it  merely  as  a  book  of  his- 
tory.—Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting. 
It  comprises  a  period  of  about  thirty-five  years :  but  how 
momentous  are  the  transactions  compressed  into  that  period ! 
A  people,  which  had  not,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  at  all 
addicted  to  war;  which,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  error 
upon  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  could  never  have  become  war- 
like, which  had  continued  for  almost  a  hundred  yesuv  slaves 
to  the  Babylonians,  then  for  two  hundred  and  ten  years  after- 
wards favom'ed  subjects  under  the  gentle  yoke  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  then  a^in  under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings ; 
—such  a  people,  m  consequence  of  a  persecution  of  their 
religion,  becomes  at  once,  not  merely  warlike,  but  heroic,  bids 
defiance  to  the  mighty  kingdom  of  Syria,  defeats  its  araues» 
sees  the  fortune  of  war  sometimes  against  it,  but  soon  r^ 
Govjers  itself,   and,  after  thirty  years,  becomes,  not  indeed 
completely  independent,  but  yet  a  Uderahly  free  state,  allied 
to  the  Syrian  kingdom  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  power- 
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^  fal  Oerman  prince  is  connected  with  the  Empire,  enjoying 
'  tlie  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  even  entitled  to 

*  wage  war  against  the  Eraperor  nimself.  All  this  happens  in 
'  the  space  of  a  man's  life,  by  means  of  the  sons  of  a  single 
'  priest,  who  had  first  roused  the  Israelites  to  fight  for  their 
'  liberty  of  conscience.  And  one  of  his  sous,  and  he,  as  it 
'  appears^  even  the  eldest,  after  his  four  brothers  have  either 
'  fallen  in  battle  or  been  murdered,  lives  to  see  this  people  in 

*  the  condition  of  freedom  above  described ;  to  be  himself  tbeir 

*  Prince  ;  to  coin  money,  of  which  specimens  remain  to  this 
'  day  ;  to  possess  a  respectable  array  and  fortified  places  ;  ta 

*  reign  not  only  over  Judsea,  but  over  several  regions  in  the 
'  vicinity,  the  right  to  which  he  contests  with  the  Syrian  king ; 
'  to  construct  a  haven  where  nature  had  not  formed  one,  and 
'  that  with  such  success  that,  in  a  following  age>  pirates 
'  saHy  out  from  this  haven,  with  whom  the  Romans  have  to 
'  contend,  and  who  are  extirpated  at  last  by  Pompey  the 
'  Great;  and  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  to  maintain  a  war 
'  with  the  greatest  of  the  Syrian  kings,  which  issues  more 
'  successfully  for  himself  than  for  the  Syrians  :  This  period  is 
'  truly  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  Isfaelitish  history/ — 

Our  digressing  upon  this  subject  will  not  be  useless,  if  it 
should  excite  any  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  to  the  evidence  and  elucidation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  ancient  and  most  valuable,  though  uninspired, 
writings  of  the  Jews,  principally  in  Egypt,  during  the  period 
from  the  closing  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Possibly,  also,  the  suggestions  here 
thrown  out,  may  put  some  ingenuous  inquirers  upon  their  guard 
against  the  grievous  meddling  with  Scripture  Prophecy  which 
it  is  our  pain  and  grief  to  see  carried  on,  by^  persons  who  pos* 
sess  scarcely  the  first  elements  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  a  proper  enucleation  of  the  difficult  and  awful  theme. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Ewing's  third  edition,  just  issued  from 
the  Glasgow  University  Press,  most  clearly  and  beautifully 
printed,  and,  what  is  a  still  higher  praise,  with  exemplary 
accuracy.  In  making  continual  improvements  to  his  second 
edition,  the  Author  informs  us,  that 

*be  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that,  without  a  gbnbral 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Greek  writers,  no  one  can  duly  appreciate 
the  characteristic  phraseoloffy  of  the  Scriptural  style.  Insteaa,  tliere- 
fore,  of  multiplying  authorities  for  the  meanings  assigned  to  single 
words,  he  wished  to  excite  an  increased  inclination  for  classical 
RVADiKo.  With  this  view,  he  encountered  the  laborious  task  of  en« 
larging  the  volume  to  its  present  extent ;  and  has  now  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kindness  of  Divine  Providence  in  permitting  him  to  accom- 
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pViA  it.    The  illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptafet  it  etill  hie 
object :  but  ttudetiu  of  every  detcripUoa  will,  he  hopes, 
book,  in  some  degree,  suited  to  their  respective  pursuits,    not  of  tht 
Holy  Scriptures  alone,  but  also  of  several  other  of  the  most  vi  *     *^ 
Grecian  authors  of  antiquity.     He  has  long  been  deairoua  of 
studious  fellow-Christians  in  their  researches  into  the  origiool 
of  the  word  of  God ;  and  he  has,  of  late  years,  been   part 
awakened  to  the  imporunce  of  guarding  them  against  the 
likely  to  be  generated  by  a  superficial  and  partial  acqonioui 
miscellaneous  specimens  of  Biblical  Criticism.*    Plref.  p.  viiL 

The  Greek  Grammar  which  Mr.  Kwing  baa  prefixed, 
pies  158  of  the  large  octavo  pages,  closely  biit  lamiooosly 
printed.    We  are  delighted  with  its  order,  aimplicity,  teraeoeaa, 
and  comprehensiveness,  and  the  masterly  use  of  the  rmtkwal 
principles  of  philology.     It  breathea  throughout,  a  com 
tioos  anxiety  to  supply  the  pupil  with  clear  informatioti 
every  point  necessary  to  be  known,  or  gratifying  to  the  i 
curiosity  of  a  thoughtful  and  sagracious  student.    His 
sion  of  the  Varied  Forms  of  Verbs,  upon  the  principles  of 
Professor  Moor»  is  admirably  conducted,  and  cannot   fail  to 
interest  and  delight  an  intelligent  pupil  in  a  high  degree*     In 
the  Syntax,  the  principles  of  philosophical  Grammar  are  ap- 
plied so  as  to  render  the  rules  few  and  their  reason   erideot, 
while  the  illustration  by  examples  is  copious.    The   Proood|y 
and  the  Section  on  the  Dialects,  deserve  our  wannest  piaise, 
for  the  same  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  which  aheirs   ilaetf 
through  the  whole  work,  the  combination  of  high  attainncDi 
with  a  conscientious  solicitude  to  render  the  result  the  most 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  possible.     The   Section    on 
Accents  would  have  been  improved  by  a  page  enumerating  the 
classes  of   Oxytons.      Section  XII.  "  Un  the   Style  of  the 
"  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament,*'  is  of  singular  impor* 
tance  and  value.    It  consists  of  an  historical  and  deacnpliw 
Disquisition  upon  the  formation  of  the  Alexandrian  or  HeDe> 
nistic  style.  Rules  of  that  idiom,  and  Examples  rich  in  boA 
direct  and  collateral  information*    We   doubt,  however,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Aorist,  as  laid  down  at  p.  147.    If  it  be  nadef^ 
stood  as  a  Hebraism,  the  position  mignt  be  enlarged  and  ex« 
tended  to  the  Perfect  and  Imperfect  in  Hellenistic  nsage ;  for 
we  apprehend  that  the  two  Hebrew  tenses  are  really  aoristic 
But,  if  it  be  adopted  in  the  sense  which  Lennep  asserts  {Df 
Anal.  Ling.  Or.  p.  69),  as  a  rule  of  the  Greek  language  gene- 
rally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Hermann  has  sufficiently  shewn 
the  error  of  such  a  notion,  in  his  work  De  Emendanda  Haiiom 
Graca  Gramrnaticut,  pp.  186 — 95.     We  return  to  quote  a 
graph  from  this  part  of  the  work. 
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*  In  th«  Hellenitticai  st y1e«  tentences  are  gcneraUy  t1iorter»  more 
tiraple  and  uoiform  in  their  structure,  and   more  similar  to  the  order 
of  wordsi  in  Engli^ht  than   they  arc   in  Classical   Greek  writers :  of 
course  they  are  more  easily  construed  by  the  English  reader*  espe- 
cially if  he  be  previously  well   acquainted  with  the   English   Bible* 
Some  think  that   the  Hebrew  idioms,  which   abound    in  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  are  a  cause  of  great  obscurity.     No  doubt,  in  order  to 
understand  any  class  of  writers,   it  is  of  consequence  f  o  observe  their 
sources  of  information  ;  tlie  state  of  society  at   the  times  and   Che 
places  in  which  they  lived ;   the  principles  and  institutioos  of  their 
religion  ;   the  constitution  of  their  country ;  their  own  character  and 
babits ;  and  the  design  of  their  compositions.     But,  when  it  ia  con- 
sidered that  the  Hebrew  is  a  language  of  the  greatest  simplicity ; 
that  it  resembles  not  only  other  oriental  languages,  but  even  tne 
ancient  Greek,  and  that  so  strongly  as  to  be  thought  its  parent ;   that 
the  writers  and  first  translators  of  Scripture  were  plain   men,  less 
enxtoos  about  styie  and  the  reputation  oi  elegance,  thin  about  the 
prectieal    instruction  of  thchr  readers  ;   that  they  had  in  view  the 
instruction  of  all  ranks  of  men ;    that,  thotigh   numerous  and  in 
▼erioiis  situatioBS,  they  wrote  in  one  cause  and  the  dictates  of  one 
Spiffk ;  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  institutions  era 
engrossed  in  those  writings  which  allude  to  their  pecujiaritiesy  and 
are  further  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  answered  the  end  of  their  appointment ;  there  remains  littie 
cause»  indeed^  to  despair  of  ascertaining,  with  sufficient  precision, 
the  meaning  of  the  most  singular  expressions  which  the  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  are  found  to  contain.     Let    both  the  original  languages  be 
•mdied,  and  let  the  different  books  be  perused  and  compared,  with 
the  aerious  diligence  which  their  importance  demands;  and,  by  the 
blesung,  success  will  reward  the  labour/    p.  142. 


Id  connection  with  the  Section  on  the  Greek  Accents,  we 
wish  that  our  excellent  Author  had  taken  some  notice  of  the 
custom,  so  preposterous  in  theory,  but  so  rooted  in  the  practice 
of  our  country,  that  of  pronouncing  Greek  by  the  rules  of  the 
Latin  accentuation,  moKdified  by  numerous  deviations  from 
Quantity  derived  from  the  habiti»  of  our  own  language.  Against 
this  custom,  universal  with  Ens:lishmen  at  least,  Uorsiey  threw 
bis  indignant  bolt,  in  bis  book  '*  On  tlie  Prosodies  of  the  Greek 
"  and  Latin  Languages.''  Dr.  Marsh  has  taken  the  pains  to 
give  a  faithful  description  of  it,  but  without  a  hint  of  either 
apology  or  censure,  in  one  of  his  valuable  Notes  on  Michaelis, 
Tol.  it.  p.  892.  This  practice,  considered  in  itself,  must  be 
confessed  to  be  ridiculous  enough.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  as 
m  direction  would  be,  to  pronounce  Italian  as  if  it  were  French. 
We  think  that  we  have  perceived  of  late  years,  symptoms  of  a 
disposition  to  make  bead  against  it.  On  the  other  side,  bow- 
ever,  something  is  to  be  said  not  unworthy  of  attention.  We 
apprehend  that  the  true  aad  ancient  method  of  reciting  Chreek^ 
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with  a  j'ksI  observance  of  hotk  qmmUfy  and  accemi,  wottld  hm  Umai 
impracticable  to  us  and  to  some  other  European  naCioiia«  u^leie 
our  organs  were  sedulously  trained  to  it  nom   early  iofkacr : 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  our  method,  «trange  and  bar- 
barous as  it  confessedly  is,  makes  very  agreeable   eapboor, 
both  in  prose  and  the  different  kinds  of  verse*  if  it  be  nmoagcd 
with  a  little  taste  and  skill.     Some  excellent  acholars  mre  caic- 
less  and  slovenly  in  this  respect ;  but,  at  least,  all    ought  l9 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing,  till  public  opiDMn, 
pit>muleated  by  the  practice  of  the  royal  schoola  and   the  Eb- 
glish  IJ^iversities,  shall  have  introduced  a  more  dignified  sys- 
tem.   The  neglect  of  the  accents  in  practice,  led  Wartoo  a»l 
some  others,  infausto  omine,  to  try  to  eject  them.       Gilbert 
Wakefield  threw  himself  into  this  forlorn  hope,  and  Dr.  Jooet. 
with  his  characteristic  enthusiasm,  was  so  hasty  and  onwisc  u 
to  join  the  band.     Person's  celebrated  remark  at  the  outset  of 
his  Medea,  was  probably  intended  to  give  a  castigating  toocli 
not  verv  gentle  to  Mr.  Wakefield ;  but,  for  better  reaaoos,  it  u 
•ntiileo  to  perpetual  remembrance.    '  St  quu  xe$irum  ad  era- 
'  rtUam  Gntcarum  titerofum  sctentiam  aspirate  is  pr^babUem  ahi 

*  aeteniuum  auam   matvrrime  compartt,  m  prcpimtoque  ptnim, 

*  Kurrarum  aicacitaU  ei  stuttorum  irrisione  immoha.     ^m  htm 
^  doctrmam  neidt,  dum  ignorantiam  suam  eandide  fatehtr^  ut- 

*  scitia  tantum  reus :  qui  vero,  nescire  non  contentus,  ignormmite 

*  sua  eontemtum  pretexit,  majoris  culfkt  affitus  est.* 

In  the  Lexicon  part,  Mr.  Ewing's  plan  is,  to  give  the  dlnv 
vations  and  composiiiims  of  the  words,  and  their  tsgrntficaUoms^ 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  probable  production  by  the  aasoci* 
ation  and  succession  of  ideas  :  but  he  does  not  usually  intro- 
duce examples  or  phrases,  excepting  in  those  instances  in  whark 
he  has  written  little  Dissertations  upon  particular  words.  Of 
such  articles,  the  number  is  very  gntat,  referring  chiefly  to  sah- 
jects  of  Biblical  Interpretation ;  many  of  them  are  extandad  so 
considerable  length  ;  they  embrace  the  moat  interesting  qoes- 
tions  in  Sacred,  and  often  in  Classical  Criticism ;  and  were  «a  lo 
say  that  they  alone  are,  to  a  Christian  scholar,  worth  maea  than 
ten  times  the  purchase  of  the  whole  volume,  we  abouM  be 
of  no  extravagance.  We  have  drawn  out  a  list  of  those 
have  appeared  to  us  the  most  important :  but  it  ia  be- 
oome  so  long,  and  yet  is  a  mere  selection,  that  we  most  sap- 

{)reBS  it.  The  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  who  is  not  acg- 
tgent  of  his  own  benefit  in  the  roost  essential  respects,  wm 
possess  himself  of  the  book,  if  in  his  power.  Its  chcsposM  is 
only  equalled  by  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  its  typoeraphy ; 
ana,  in  the  grand  point  of  accuracy ^  it  is  exemplarr.  We  have 
not  discovered  a  single  verbal  or  iiteral  error,  ana  onl]^  two  ia 
the  marks  of  quantity.    We  may  add  that,  in  assigning  the 
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meanings  of  words,  whether  in  the  usual  brief  form  or  upon 
Uie  more  extended  scale,  Mr.  Ewing  has  evidently  not  coa«> 
tented  himself  with  copying  the  dUta  of  other  Lexicographers* 
but  has  examined  and  thought  for  himself,  and  has  signally 
impressed  his  work  with  the  chsracters  of  conscientious  re* 
search  and  mental  independence. 

Dr.  Donnegan's  Herculean  work  was  published  a  year  be* 
fore  that  of  Mr.  Ewing,  who  readily  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  it.  Indeed,  these  two  Lexicons  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rivals ;  nor  would  we  willingly  support  the  idea  of 
competitorship  between  either  of  them  and  the  Greek  and 
Eostish  Lexicon  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Jones.  Each  of  these 
productions  possesses  a  character  so  distinctly  its  own,  that  it 
may  enjoy  a  large  domain  in  the  public  favour  without  jealousy 
of  Its  neighbours :  there  are  classes  of  scholars  who  will  feel 
their  predilections  and  pursuits  more  completely  in  unison  widi 
one,  than  with  either  of  the  others  ;  and  those  who  may  be  so 
happy  as  to  acquire  them  all,  and  to  make  the  most  assiduous 
use  of  them,  will  find  no  dull  redundancy,  no  servile  sameness. 
bot  reciprocal  illustration,  and  contributions  from  each,  of 
what  the  others  do  not  supply.  In  Dr.  Jones,  we  see  the 
warm-hearted  Celtic  scholar  with  his  British  and  Phtjsniciaa 
ttyma,  the  bold  thinker  in  philology  and  religion,  tlie  oon*> 
atructor  of  fine-spun  and  fimil  theories,  the  enthusiastic  studeot 
of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  Hartley,  and  who,  with  all  his  errora 
and  eccentricities,  is  often  singutarly  happy  in  touching  the  true 
meaning  as  with  Ithuriel's  spear,  and  in  giring  the  most  sur- 
ftrisingly  appropriate  Englisn  expression  to  Greek  diction,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Traj^edians.  In  Dr.  Donnegan,  we  have  the 
naturalist,  the  physician,  the  diligent  reader,  the  careful  and 
accurate  scholar,  the  unwearied  collector  from  the  rich  stores 
of  foreign  philologists  and  critics,  apparently  determined  upon 
aroiding  tneolo^cal  and  biblical  topics,  but  deterred  by  no 
toil  or  difficulty  m  the  enterprise  of  making  his  work  a  The- 
SAUBUs  of  Hellenic  philology.  In  Mr.  Ewinc.  we  discern 
the  expansions  of  a  generous  and  candid  mind,  liberal  era<^ 
dition,  xeal  for  tbe  most  enlar|^ed  usefulness,  a  heart  filled  with 
the  grandeur  of  diyine  revelation,  and  the  warmest  piety  to  the 
Author  of  all  genius  and  talent,  truth  and  wisdom. 

Upon  the  materials  and  plan  of  Dr.  Donnegan*s  labour,  we 
shall  select  a  few  sentences  from  his  Preface. 

*  The  plan  of  tbe  Lexicon  which  is  now  offered  to  the  publk,  hat 
been  formed  under  the  goidinff  counsels  of  tcbolars  of  emiaence^ 
both  Britidi  and  Continental.  la  collectioff  materially  neither  time 
nor  labour  has  been  spared.  The  dsssicaJ  Greek  writen  hsve  been 
earefiiUy  studiedy  the  works  of  eminent  Lexicographers  consuhedt 
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and  infortnatioD  sought  in  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  philologists  of  our  own  and  of  neighbouring  countriea.  M— y 
expedients^  both  technical  and  typographical  [in  abbreviAUona  and 
signs3i  have  been  resorted  to,  that  a  large  quantity  of  nnatter  nay 
be  compressed  within  a  comparatively  small  com|>asa.  Words — Iran 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  the  Greek  physicians — will  be  fooad 
explained,  chie6y  according  to  interpretations  contribated  fay  Ger- 
man physicians  of  high  reputation  as  Greek  scholars,  to  the  Sappi^ 
ment  to  the  third  edition  of  Schneider's  Lexicon.-— The  T.w>i^i*m 
names  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  English,  have  been  given— -^In  cfae 
Natural  History  department]  the  works  of  Spren^el  have  been 
cipally  relied  on  as  authorities ;  with  occasional  aid  from  the  P 
phical  Transactions,  and  notices  found  in  the  works  of  naodcm 
vellers.— The  arrangement  of  words  is  strictly  alphabetical^ — [!>»» 
criminating  notes  point  out  those  which  are]  poetical^  of  dioUttm  va- 
riety, or  peculiar  to  certain  writers,  classes  of  writers,  or  ocrtain 
sehools  of  philosophy,  as  also  to  certain  epochs  of  Grecian  lites^iue. 
—The  MEANINGS  of  words  are  arranged  in  a  natural  and  pbQoaophi* 
cal  order.  To  the  primary  succeed  the  secondary,  in  the  or^tet  of 
their  relation ;  the  proper  signification  distinguished  from  the  i 
phorical,  idiomatical,  and  adscititious.  Phrases  are  added— to 
the  transitions  from  the  proper  significations,  and  to  indicate  the 
nezioD  when  apparently  remote.    A  short  phrase  is  frequently 

to  direct  the  young  student  to  the  proper  use  of  a  word  in 

constructions,  in  which  the  context  modifies  the  sense. — AtdJkorkies 
have  been  given,  not  only  for  words  in  peculiar  senses,  but  also  foe 
many  others^-^When  a  word  is  used  by  the  same  writer  in  diflercnc 
aensesy  the  passages  are  distinctly  noted. — Sentences  and  phraaca  have 
been  selected  from  the  purest  classical  writers,^to  exemplify  the  we 
of  certain  words,  mark  certain  delicacies  of  expression,  and  expUin 
idiomatic  or  other  difficulties.— Derivatives  are  referred  to  their  pn- 
mitives— {on  the  cautious  and  safe  principle]  to  admit,  as  primitive 
words,  verbs  of  which  we  find  [some]  regular  tenses  preserved  in 
the  later  form  of  the  language.* 

These  are  not  the  putting  forth  of  ostentatioua  preteosiona. 
They  are  the  conscientious  statements  of  unaaanming  meriL 
The  more  we  have  examined  Dr.  Donnegan*8  work,  toe  moie 
we  have  found  reason  to  commend  the  ability,  the  6delity,  the 
care  and  accuracy,  with  which  it  is  impreased.  For  every  kind 
of  Grecian  Classical  reading,  as  diatinguiahed  from  the  oihli- 
cal  and  Patristical,  it  scarcely  leaves  ua  any  thing  to  deaiie ; 
but  to  tboae  members  of  the  healing  profeaaion  who,  in  these 
days  of  apirit-stirring  and  research,  may  gird  themaelvetf  to  the 
atudy  of  the  ancient  medical  writerR,  (not  now  a  beaten  pnth, 
but  which  loudly  calls  to  be  explored  by  the  lights  of  modem 
science,)  it  must  be  invaluable.  Unless  they  understand  Ger* 
mais  and  obtain  Schneider's  Supplement*  there  is  no  book 
that  Mill  yield  them  such  advantages  as  this.    The  prodigiotta 
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Libour  of  its  coaipoHiiidn  cost  the  learned  Author,  as  w<f  ha?e 
been  iiiforuied,  tt  most  serious  sacrifice  of  health.  We  hope 
that  this  great  work  has  and  will  have  an  extensive  sale;  but 
BO  pecuniary  advantage  will  ever  deserve  to  l>e  called  a  recom* 
pense.  The  Author  must  6nd  it  in  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  scholars,  in  an  honest  joy  at  the  benefits  which  he  has  con* 
ferred  upon  them,  and  iu  the  consciousness  of  nobler  motives 
than  the  desire  of  worldly  wealth  or  worldly  honour. 

Of  Dr.  Jones *s  first  edition,  a  critical  account  was  given  in 
our  XXUt  Volume*  pp.  114 — \2i.  That  ardent  scholar  has 
recently  been  removed  from  hU  mortal  things.  We  knew  and 
esteemed  him  ;  and  we  cherish  his  memory  with  sincere  respect 
^and  solemn  feeling.  A  year  or  more  before  his  death,  he 
published  the  second  edition  of  his  Lexicon,  with  improve* 
ments,  tliough  not  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes,  and  many 
additions;  more  closely  printed,  yet  still  in  a  handsome  and 
very  perspicuous  manner;  and  at  a  price  reduced  nearly  one 
third. 

As  one  of  the  fairest  methods  of  enabling  our  readers  to 
judt^e,  in  some  decrree,  of  the  different  manner  of  the  works 
before  us.  we  shall  take  some  word,  and  that  not  one  likely  to 
have  awakened  any  controversiil  feeling,  or  to  have  been  com* 

f)0sed  under  uny  particular  excitement ;  so  that  it  may  be  a 
air  and  averaoe  specipieu. — W^e  have  alighted  upon  K^^m, — 
As  Dr.  Donnfgan  honour.tbly  declares  that  he  has  adopted 
Schneider's  Lexicon  as  the  basis  of  his  own,  we  shall  take  the 
firat  citation  ft  um  that. 

*  Kfittf^f,  x^>r,  from  which  cerno  is  derived;  to  divide,  separate* 
•t*t  quite  spari;  to  distlnguiiiby  to  choose  out  of  a  number,  to  select; 
from  discrmiioating  or  distinguishing  come  the  meanings  to  judge*  to 

Sass  sentence,  to  deliver  an  opinion,  to  criticise,  to  execute  justice,  to 
ecide  ;  id  Soph.  £1.  1445,  to  ask.  xf/»My  9Hxt»  toXXa  iixa^ofj^iftn  al^nvvp 
Odyss.  12,  440.  composing  and  adjusting  differences :  but  5,  170. 
Mvou  Tf  Kf'ifeu  Ti  should  be  xp^'ftu  TV  from  xfouvM  to  complete  ;  xpfw,  to 
consent  or  approve ;  Xen.  Hellen,  1,  7t  1 1.  UpAvrrw  for  vp^xp.,  Hero- 
doti,  6,  12S,  and  probablv  from  that  is  xpiW  in  the  sense  of  choosing. 
xn^ifAtvof,  decided,  free  from  hesitation,  Pindar.  Ol.  8, 56. ;  in  the 
Passive,  xpiro^Mu,  of  persons  who  have  a  contest  and  fight  with  eack 
other,  to  finish  and  determine  their  difference  b^  a  battle ;  Tir^rwt 
nfitavf,  Hesiodi  th.  882.  tliey  fought  with  the  Titans ;  also,  ta  have 
a  suit  at  law,  a  verbal  controversy,  or,  a  conference  with  the  party. 
See  under  vwx^90fJMi ;  to  bring  an  action  against  a  fMUty,  to  accuse. 
Wolf  on  Leptio.  p.  S06.  of  causes  which  are  determined  and  twought 
to  an  issue,  to  get  to  an  end;  of  diseases,  when  one  may  form  as 
opinion  whether  they  will  have  a  favourable  or  an  unfavourable  ter* 
mioation.     /uta  to*  u^apw^ov  4  7aip«airo$  KfUneuf  eentetUTf  Diphilui 
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Athenflti  6.  p.  247.  From  xif»,  xiipv,  xtpyo,  xipfw»  whence  alto  comes 
the  Latin  cerno.'  Greek  and  German  Dictionary^  adapted  to  the  read^ 
ing  of  the  Greek  Profane  Writers  ;  by  John  Gottlob  Scumbiobr, 
Professor  and  First  Librarian  at  Breslau^  1819 ;  in  two  qvarto 
volumes. 

'  KPlNfi,  f.hZ,  aor.  iKfstch  p'  KiHftK»9  I  separate  (by  traosp.  fr.  Heb. 

^^if  laxap)  separate  as  an  object  of  choice^  select,  prefer,  II.  a.  $09u 

Rom.  14-  5. — separate  for  battle^  distribute,  distinguish.    ^mx'^C^v 

/S.  362. — judge,  deem,  pronounce,  pass  a  judgment  upon,  John  7.  S4. 

Mat*  7.  I  •'—condemn,  punish,  opp.  to  (r*^v,  John  3.  17«— decide,  de> 

cree,  determine.    Acts  S.  IS. — ^interpret.  Hcrodot.   1.  120.— Interro* 

gate.    Kp»yofA0M,  I  am  judged,  condemned — decreed — I   distinguish 

myself  tn  battle^  i.  e.  fight  strenuously.    IK  fi,  S85>  aor.  1.  m.  ix^ia^ra. 

he  selected,  Od.  I,  778. — interpreted,  II.  f.  150.  x^fouj^vf  for  x^vwr* 

^wtrwt^  let  them  choose,  Od.  6.  86.— -dispute,  contend,  Nubes,  66.  per. 

xM^oi,  is  ascertained,  Olyro.  2.  56.  tried,  decreed,  aor.  1.  x^A»  for 

ixpiOfKmf,  they  were  distinguished,  Pyth.  4.  SOO.     ex^iyOqv  is  also  used. 

xftvdfyTffy  chosen,  II. ».  129.'    Jonis. 

*  KPINO,  Jut,  x^ytf,  perf  KtK^hnjXf  1  aor.  sxpura,  peff.  pass,  nixftp^, 

to  separate ;  to  put  asunder— to  discriminate ;  to  call ;  to  select ; 
to  choose ;  hence  to  form  a  judgment,  opinion,  or  decision;  to  «x- 
amine ;  to  criticise ;  to  judge — to  decide  a  difference ;  to  gire  a 
verdict ;  to  pass  sentence — ^to  inquire.  Soph.  El,  1445.  to  confirm  ; 
to  ratify,  Xen.  Hellen.  1 ,  7i  1 1 . — to  accuse  or  charge,  /'/tf^.asRpdrojMu, 
Mid.  to  choose  for  one's  self;  to  select — to  determine ;  to  judge ;  to 
decide  a  quarrel  by  a  battle;  to  fight;  to  have  a  discussion,  debate, 
or  altercation ;  to  be  at  law.=PaM.  to  be  judged,  dectded,  &&  to 
come  to  a  final  issue  or  decision — ^in  medical  writers  J  to  come  to  a 
crisis,  to  assume  a  decided  character,  by  tchich  the  issue  may  be  judged 
of.  f  xfxp»/uifMf,  Pind.  01,  2,  56.  decided  or  indubitable,  f  xfitw^ 
itip)  twr  o^tfy,  Pciyb.  to  decide  the  entire  contest  by  a  battle*  f  «-p»|a{ 
TO  xpiOtv,  Polyb:  having  done  what  had  been  resolved  upon,  f  ir%f 
lavrm  xpauy,  Xen.  Cyrop.  to  determine  with  himself,  TL  xif«,  xJpw, 

X^pvw,  x/pvttf,    Schn,  L,'      DONNEOAM. 


*  Kf^vVf  f.  xfflfyw,  p.   X!xp7xa,    1    a*  TxpiMt,    1  f.  pasS.  x^i^ntrofjMi,  p* 

xixprpai,  1  a.  pass.  WfiQuv,  I  distinguish^  discern  ;  I  judge ^  try  in  a 
solemn  judicial  manner  ;  Ijudge^  regulatCf  rule^  appoint^  atoose,  IL  A. 
309 ;  Ijudge^  pass  sentence,  or  give  my  opinion  in  a  private  manner  f 
Ijudge,  discern,  form  a  menial  judgment ;  I  judge,  think,  esteem  j  I 
judge  proper^  determine  ;  I  adjudge  to  pumshment^  condemn  g  mid*  / 
ei^^C  or  am  engaged  in  strife,  I  contend^  eHspute  in  personal  wJmniary 
striving  or  argumentation^  without  any  appeal  to  law,  2  Sadi*  xix.  9l 
and  comp.  Jer.  xv.  10.  pass.  I  am  judged^  am  brought  or  ctsUed  into 
judgment i  am  called  in  question  /  /  am  judged^  enter  into  a  judidat 
oontest  toithf  implead f  sue,*    EwIng* 
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An.  IV.  1.  Idolatry ;  a  Poem,  in  four  Paris.  By  the  Rev.  Williafa 
Swan,  Mittionary  at  Se1inginsk»  and  Author  of  **  Memonv  of 
Mrs.  Patterson.**     12nio.  pp.  156.    Price  58.6(1.  London.  I8t7. 

9.    The  Femak  Miuionary  Advocate.    S4*;no.  pp.    96.  Price  Is.  6d« 
London.  1827. 

npHE  first   of  these  publications  has  every  claim  to  our 
^    favourable  notice  and  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  that 
can  arise  from  the  production  itself,  its  author,  and  his  theme* 
It  is  a  poem  of  considerable  intrinsic  merit,  and  possesses  that 
peculiar  interest  which  never  fails  to  attach  to  the  delineation 
of  real  scenes  und  the  expression  of  genuine  feelings.    Mr* 
8wan  is  not  the  first  English  missionary  of  the  present  day» 
who  has  given  proof  by  his  literary  compositions,  that  self** 
denyine  zeal  and  the  other  rare  requisites   for  the  field  of 
labour  he  has  chosen,  are  quite  compatible  with  a  refined  and 
elegant  mind.    The  late  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  man  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  his  talents  were  of  a  highly  respectable  order.  But,  if 
a  poetical  work  by  a  Christian  Missionary  is  not  an  absolute 
novelty,  there  is  something  particularly  impressive  and  inte« 
resting  in  the  circumstance  of  a  poem  composed  under  the 
genuine  inspiration  of  the  enthusiasm  by  which  such  a  man 
must  be  actuated,  and  transmitted  to  us  from  a  strange  and 
distant  region,  —  almost  like  a   voice    from  another  world. 
Stationed  on  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  empire,  at  a  vast  re* 
move  from  all  civilized  society,  Mr.  Swan  has  solaced  himself, 
in  the  intervals   of  more  arduous   labour,  '  when  weariness 
'  called  for  amusement/  by  endeavouring  to  paint  Idolatry  as 
it  is,  the  hideous  reality  existing  before  him.     He  could  not 
have  employed  the  hours  of  relaxation  more  usefully.    Such  a 
delineation  of  its  true  character,  in  a  form  adapted  to  awaken 
the  sensibilities  of  the  heart  through  the  medium  of  the  ima- 
gination, was  needed ;  and  though,  in  this  busy  age,  poetry 
stands  but  little  chance  of  making  any  permanent  impression, 
(its  roorHl  influence  as  a  vehicle  being  often  found  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  state  of  perfection  as  an  art,)  yet,  it  may  be 
noped  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  poem  will  have  the  eneot 
designed ;  that  of  enabling  and  as  it  were  compelling  the 
reader  to  realize  the  scenes  in  heathen  countries,  which  he 
knows  only  by  report,  so  as  to  feel,  in  respect  to  them,  in  tome 
measure  as  an  eye-witness. 

*  I  have  often  thought,*  says  the  Author  in  his  preface,  '  that  were 
it  possible  to  bring  the  idolatrous  practices,  the  low  depravity^  the 
grots  iffnorsnce,  the  unblushing  sensuality  of  the  heathen  actually 
uader  ue  eye  of  Christians  in  general,  a  very  diiferent  d^rti  Of 
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ous  in  general,  a  Beni»e  of  the  abominable  and  odioiui  nature  of 
«lolatry.     Among  these  may  be  enumerated,  the  influence  of 
vhat  is  generally  termed  a  classical  education,  and,  as  cloaely  ^ 
onnecteil  with  thi»,    ihe  love  of  the   fine  arts;  the  habit  of 
•  lewirte  idolatry  us  a  mere  poetic  or  phitosophicnl  mythology  ; 
ind  a  ^Ise  charity  which  is  the  antagonist  of  true  benevolence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  classical  education  has  a  great 
influence  in  reconciling  the  mind   to  the    contemplation  of 
idolatry  in  the  abstract,  by  investing  it  with  the  attractions 
of  classic  and  poetic  association  :   so  that  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  antiquity   become  the  joint  objects  of  a  sort  of  intellectual 
homage,  and  a  fondness   is  contracted  for  the  imagery  and 
language  of  a  superstition   not  less  hideous  and    balenil,  in 
a  moral  aspect,  than  the  worship  of  Shiva  or  Hanooman.     Ita 
character  as  a  false  religion,  absurd,  impious,  and  demora- 
lizing, is  wholly  lost  in  that  of  a  beautiful  mythology,  which, 
being  viewed  only  as  a  philosophical  fable,  serves  to  screen  the 
gross  system  of  demonology  actually  taught  and  believed  in. 
A  delusion  too  is  created  oy  the  venerable  antiquity  of  these 
'  mythological  vanities  ;*  as  if,  in  that  distant  age,  heathen- 
ism was  an  allowable,  at  least  a  pardonable  creed, — a  costume 
of  faith,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  proper  to  the 
times  and  country.    It  is  forgotten,  that  the  worship  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  Bacchus,  and  Priapus,  was,  in  part,  contemporaneous 
with  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  and  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles,  and  that  in  reference   to  these  very  gods,  St. 
Paul  declares,  that  "  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice, 
they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God/'     Now  if  any  system 
or  mode  of  idolatry  can  be  regarded  as  harmless  or  even  vene* 
rable,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  prejudice  is  created  in   its  favour, 
which  tends  to  lessen  our  abhorrence  of  it  under  other  cir^ 
cumstances.      The   pleas    of  antiquity,  mythological  beauty, 
and  alleged  harmlessness,  will  be  admitted  in  extenuation  of 
systems  less  graceful,  less  in  accordance  with  European  no- 
tions, than  that  of  the  Grecian  pantheon.    Or,  if  the  enormities 
of  Hindoo  demonolatry  awaken  any  indig^nation  or  disgust,  it 
will  be  directed  against  the  mode  and  accidents  of  the  idolatry, 
and  will  not  proceed   from  a  just  estimate  of  its  essential 
crimioality  in  any  form  by  which  the  truth  of  Ood  is  "  changed 
•*  into  a  he." 

Id  proof  of  the  influence  which  the  splendid  monumenta  of 
ps^n  worship  exert,  considered  as  objects  of  art,  in  recon* 
cilnig  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  Idolatry,  we  need  only 
advert  to  the  language  of  complacent  enthusiasm  in  which  eiir 
travellers  uniformly  speak  of  the  scenes  and  symbols  of  the 
most  revolting  rites,    and  the  unmingled  regret  with  which 
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they  deplore  the  destruction  of  the  idol  temples.    Denon 

speaks  of  his  impressions  on  beholding  the  temple  at 

in  Upper  Egypt.    '  I  wish  I  could  transfuse  into  the  so«l  of 

*  my  readers  the  sensation  which  I  experienced.     1 
'  much  lost  in  astonishment  to  be  capable  of  cool  jad] 
'  This  monument  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  primitive 
'  of  a  temple  in  the  highest  perfection.    Covered  with 
'  it  was.  the  sensation  of  silent  respect,  which  it  excited  in 
'  mind,  appeared  to  me  a  proof  ot  its  impressive  aspect^.^..!. 
'  These  monuments,  which  imprinted  on  the  mind  the 
'  due  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Divinity,  were  the  open  volt 
'  in  which  science  was  unfolded,  morality  dictated,  end  the 

*  useful  arts  promulgated :  every  thing  spoke,  eTery  obiecc 
'  was  animated  with  the  same  mind.'*  The  people  of  Teotyrm 
are  represented  by  Juvenal  as  worshipping  an  ape  (ooceps* 
thicus) ;  and  they  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Ombitea^  who 
adored  the  crocodile.  The  indignant  satirist  describca  a  reocst 
contest  between  the  people  of  these  two  rival  cities,  in  which 
the  Tentyrites  had  fallen  upon  their  enemies  while  oelehcmting 
a  festival,  and  having  carried  off  a  prisoner,  devoured  him  vpon 
the  spot.  Such  was  the  divinity,  or  one  at  least  of  the  divt* 
nities^  to  whom  this  sanctuary  was  dedicated,  and  such  the 
morality  dictated  by  the  worship !    It  would  be  easy  to  eddece 

{)a88ages  from  the  writings  of  Protestant  travellers,  sceicely 
ess  exceptionable  than  that  which  we  have  cited  from  the 
florid  pages  of  the  French  baron.  Can  we  wonder  then  el  the 
strong  spell  by  which  the  pompous  rites,  and  splendid 
tecture,  and  speaking  sculpture  of  the  ancient  templi 
thralled  the  imaginations  of  the  half-civilixed  heathen, 
the  sight  of  these  beautiful  but  melancholy  monuments  of 
human  infatuation  can  now  beguile  the  spectator  into  a  for* 

S;tfulness  of  all  the  abominations  which  were  practised  ia 
era  ?  Surely,  that  these  idols  should  once  have  been  viewed 
with  awe  and  reverence,  is  not  so  striking  a  proof  of  the 
strong  magic  of  the  senses,  as  that  they  should  now  he  ie» 
garded,  by  Christians,  with  complacency. 

A  disposition  to  tolerate  idolatry  where  it  still  maintains  its 
hold,  naturally  results  from  this  indulgent  estimate  of  its  mo- 
nd  chaiacter.  We  are  not  speaking  of  political  toleraftioa. 
Idolatry  may  not  be  cognizable  as  a  political  crime,  althoegk 
its  rites  are  often,  assuredly,  such  as  justify  and  demand  the 
interference  of  the  Civil  power.  But  does  toleration  reonirt 
that  the  wor^ip  of  Juggernaut  and  his  co-deaM>ns,  shoiw  he 
sanctioned  and  patronized  by  a  Christian  State  ?  thai  the 
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r  its  lawTiilness,  authority,  nnd  perman(!nce  should  be 
Tcngthened  in  the  minds  of  its  vDtanes  and  victims,  by  the 
lore  than  connivance,  the  co-partnership  and  co*operation  of 
Christian  govemment?  Is  it  not  clear,  that  all  reference  to 
he  will  and  retributive  providence  of  the  only  True  God  as 
he  M  oral  Governor  of  nations,  is  atheistically  excluded  from 
he  councils  which  dictate  such  a  system  of  policy  towards  the 
ihominable  thing  which  He  hates  ? 

But  we  now  speak  of  the  sentimental  toleration  of  idolatry, 
with  which  too  many  persons  are  chargeable,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mischievous  prejudices  and  false  reasoninse  which 
mislead  the  judgement  on  this  point.   The  length  to  which  this 
tolerance  has  been  carried  by  our  countrymen  in   India,  who, 
in  eorae  casesi  have  not  scrupled  to  countenance  by  their  pre- 
sence idolatrous  festivals,  is  truly  awful.    The  prevailing  teeU 
ing  is  thus  described  by  an  elegant  writer  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  thin^  in  that  country.    '  There  is  danger,  say 
'  others,  in  striving  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  and  shake  the 

*  prejudice  of  the  Hindoo ;  ^ive  him  no  new  notions ;  he  is  a 
'  very  useful  creature  as  he  is ;  he  eats  our  salt,  and  fiehts  our 

*  battles ;  and  let  him  live  and  die  as  his  fathers  have  done  be» 

'  fore  him ;  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of  going  to  heaven  as 

'  you  or  I."*    Many  persons  who  would  not  go  so  fiir  as  this, 

or  speak  out  their  sentiments  in  such  plain  language,  seem  to 

regard  the  attempt  to  wean  the  Hindoo  from  his  idol  gods  as  a 

Quixotical  expenment,  of  very  doubtful  expediency,  and  the 

iftsne  of  which,  if  successful,  would  be  of  small  advantage  or 

importance.    A  good  Hindoo,  it  is  thought,  is  better  than  a 

bad  Christian ;  and  there  maj  be  some  truth  in  this ;  but  it  is 

not  true,  as  is  meant  to  be  implied,  that  Hindooism  is  itself 

better  than  the  no«Christianity  of  the  bad  Christian.    The 

Ciospcl  is  an  infinite  benefit,  viewed  merely  in  its  influence  on 

the  social  condition  of  man,  notwithstanding  that  numbers 

may,  through  their  unbelief,  fail  of  being  saved  by  it.    Take 

the  average  character  of  the  pagan  who  believes  in  a  fiilse  re« 

ligion,  and  the  individual  who,  though  bom  in  a  Christian 

land,  is,  properly  speaking,  without  religion  ;  and  in  point  of 

[  goodnutf  that  is,  social  virtue,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  rank 
\  far  above  the  former ;  the  reflex  influence  of  Christianity  pro* 
I  ducing  a  higher  tone  of  conventional  morality  in  eases  in  wnich 
f  its  direct  influence  is  not  felt*  But  the  comparison  is  grossly 
unfair,  as  regards  the  question  between  the  true  and  the  false 
religion.  To  judge  of  their  fruits,  the  test  to  which  the  New 
.       Tostnment  directs  us  to  submit  its  own  pretensions,  the  sincere 
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pagan  niu6t  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  sincere  Chns- 
tian, — the  Hindoo  saint  or  Mohammedan  hqiji,  with  the  devout 
believer  in  Christ.     The  Hindoo,  the  Moslem,  id  what  bis  re- 
ligion makes  him,  because  he  constantly  lives  under   its    influ- 
ence.    The  nominal  Christian  is  what  his  no-religion    makes 
him,  or  suffers  him  to  become  under  other  influences  than  that 
of  a  creed  which   lies   dormant  and  ineffective   in    his    miod. 
Yet,  an  apology  for  Idolatry  has  been  set  up,  on  the    ground 
that  the  heathen  do  not,  in  some  respects,  fall  far  behind  the 
irreiigious  Christian  ;  and  the  inefficiency  of  Christianity  when 
not  believed  and  practically  obeyed,  has  been  set  against  the 
imrooralilies  inculcated  and  sanctified  by  a  religion  of  impurity, 
fraud,  and  cruelty  ! 

The  same  inadequate  sense  of  the  essential  guilt  and  de- 
pravity involved  in  idolatry,  is  betrayed  in  the  tone  of  those 
unprofitable  speculations  which  are  sometimes  indulged  in  with 
regard  to  the  salvability  and  tinal   state   of  the   heathen.     To 
this  subject,  to  which  we  had  occasion  recently  to  advert,  we 
find  our  attention  again  challenged  by  a  work  now  on  our  table, 
and  which  manifests  throughout,  the  strong  influence  of  the 
false  reasonings  to  which  we  are  alluding. 

But  even  among  the  friends  of  Christian    Missions,  there 
prevails,  we  suspect,  an  estimate  of  idolatry,  which  is  very  far 
from  corresponding  to  the  Scriptural  representation  of  its  true 
character ;  and  the  feelings  of  curiosity,  amusement,  or  con- 
tempt,    which    the    sight    of   the    imported    idols    appears 
often  to  excite,   are  but  little   in    unison  with  an    adeotiate 
impression  of  the  fact   to   which  they  bear  witness.      Nay, 
such   representations   serve   to    give    a  false    impression    of 
what  idolatry  is,  by  making  it  appear  purely  absurd  and  con- 
temptible.    It  is  not  so.     To  judge  aright  of  the  real  charac- 
ter and  power  of  the  monster  which  we  have  to  grapple  with, 
we  must  not  go  to   Missionary  shew-rooms,  and  look  at  the 
misshapen  gods  of  savage  islanders,  but  study  it  in  the  forms 
of  witchery  and  imposing  grandeur  which  it  assumes  in  Gre- 
cian or  Egyptian  temples,  or  in  Indian  caves.     Idolatry  is  in 
fact  a  disease  of  the  heart,  to  which  there  is,  in  all  of  us,  a 
predisposition  more  or  less  latent.    Its  universality  might  ad- 
monish us,  that  its  source  lies  deeply  seated  in  our  nature.    It 
is,  as  to  its  origin,  an  intellectual  revolt  from  the  Truth  con- 
cerning God,  and  a  deification  of  the  objects  of  sense  in  the 
roo.n  uf  the  One  Object  of  faith.     St.  Paul  has  with  philoso- 
phical accuracy  analysed  the  principle,  when  he  says  ;  "  And 
eve  1  tfy  /Aey  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  Ood 
gave  iheai  over  to  a  reprobate  mind."     Idolatry  is  the  religion 
of  tlie  senses,  in  subatilutiou  for  the  principle   of  faith.    It 
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.commences  with  attribattng  to  the  outward  fonn  fashioned  by 
;the  sculptor,  a  symbolic  and  ideal  character,  and  consecrating 
it  by  a   name  hallowed  to  the  fancy  :  and  when  once  invested 
.with  all  these  associations,  the  power  which  a  work  of  art  may 
acquire  over  the  imagination  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
,  forms  one  of  the  most  singular  laws  of  our  mental  constita- 
'tion  :  how  inexplicable  soever,  it  is  such  as  the  strongest  mindfr 
.  have  been  found  unable  to  resist.    The  feelings  which,  apart 
from  all  religions  ideas,  a  graven  image  can  inspire,  even  in  the 
mind  of  a  religious  roan,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  descKp- 
tion  which  a  learned  Christian  traveller  gives  of  his  sensations 
on  approaching  the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon  in  the  plain 
of  Ttiebes.    '  We  approached  them*  (the  two  colossi),  says  the 
Writer  referred  to,  '  with  a  heartfelt  pleasure  and  veneration, 
'  and  regarded  the  moment  that  brought  us  to  ibe  foot  of  Mem- 
'  non  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
'  Egyptian  tour.     Standing  by  its  sides,  with  our  hands  upon 
'  the  pedestal,  and  looking  up  to  the  disintegrated  frame  of  this 
'  monumental  colossus  that  had  for  ages  been  the  wonder  of 
*  the  world,  the  theme  of  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the 
'  historian,  every  scar  upon  its  surface  deepened  our  interest 
'  in  its  fate  ;  our  enthusiasm  grew  more  intense  as  we  continued 
'  to  look  on ;   and  we  felt  for  the  $tony  Meninon  almost  as 
'  we  should  have  dotie  Jor   Aletmton   himself.*     Now  we  have 
only  to  imagine  this  feeling  in  alliance   with  superstition,  and 
the  Memnon  to  be  the  venerated  image  of  the  worshipped  deity, 
in   order  to   understand  the  nature  of  that  thraldom  which  the 
symbols  of  idolatry,   arrayed  in  all  the  ponip  of  outward   cir- 
cumstance, exert  over  the  mind  that  has  onee  given  itself  up  to 
their  infer,nal  witchery. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  way  in  which  idolatry,  considered  as 
an  intellectual  delusion,  originates.     But,  as  the  very  act  of 
framing  anthropomorphous  representalionsof  tlie  Deity  involved 
a  daring  transmutation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  implied  a  pre- 
vious disafibction  to  spiritual  objects  and  a  spiritual  worsnip, 
so,  the  natural  tendency  of  this  corruption  of  religion  was,  to 
extinguish  the  principle  of  faith,  and  to  enthrone  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  seat  of  conscience.  Thus,  all  knowledge  of  the  True 
God  would  in  time  become  lost,  the  instinct  of  iear  alone  sur* 
vivingthe  wreck  of  natural  religion,  and  prompting  endeavours 
at  propitiation  ill  according  with  the  other  parts  of  the  corrupt 
system.    The  knowledge  of  God  is  lost,  but  the  sense  of  an 
Invisible,  Almighty  presence  still  haunts  the  conscience  ;  and 
an  indefinite  idea,  which  refuses  to  take  the  tangible  shape  of 
any  outward  form,  blends  with  the  delusions  of  the  darkened 
mind,  yet  forms  no  part  of  them.     Something  is  still  feared, 
nvhich  is  not  adored,  which  is  un.seen,  unimaginable,  aud  from 
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which  It  refuge  k  sought  in  the  rites  of  a  maddenine  and  lie^r,- 
tious,  or  darllly  magtoal  and  ganguinary  worBhip.  Under  uueh 
circumttanceB,  what  enormity  of  evil  has  man  or  woman  jro/ 
been  found  capable  of  committing  in  the  namd  of  relii^rioo  ? 
What  deeds  of  implirity  or  blood  have  not  formed  part  of  idol 
worship?  Mr.  Swan  has  strikingly  and  forcibly  described  the 
lru#  cmracter  of  this  portentous  crime. 

<  It  is  the  Spirit  of  Idotatru, 
Gender'd  by  love  of  fiin  and  secret  dread 
Of  one  to  punish  it.— An  unseen  eye, 

From  whose  keen  glance  no  deed — no  thonght  is  liid. 
So  frets  and  haunts  them-— tltat,  their  minds  to  rid 
Of  this  abhorr'd  belief*  they  fabricate 
A  system  of  fair  compromise  amid 
Contending  claims  ;-*-roake  gods  that  cannot  hate» 
And  will  not  punish,  those  who  did  themselves  create. 

<  Their  gods  are  hieroglyphics  of  the  heart : 

To  fashion  them  tlieir  guilt  and  fears  combine : — 
The  heart  loves  sin»  but  fears  its  after  smart  ^-> 
This  gall)  deep  mingled  in  their  maddening  wine» 
They  neutralize  by  pouring  on  the  shrine 
Of  Flsasurb,  dcck'd  in  many  a  changing  modoy 
Libations  varied  as  their  hearts  incline; 
And  rather  than  forsake  their  'customed  road, 
Make  idols  of  their  lusts,  and  every  crime  a  god. 

*  What  soul-deceiving  sophistry  is  here  I 
Sin  with  devotion  so  to  interweave,  - 

All  the  delights  to  the  depraved  heart  dear^ 
And  acts  of  wrong  which  they  can  ne'er  retrieve 
Turn*d  into  acts  of  worship,  they  believe 
Deserving  not  of  punishment,  but  praise ! 
Mighty  this  spell  to  make  the  poor  wretch  cleave 
Fast  to  the  iaitb  which  no  restriction  lays 
On  his  most  darling  lusts,  if  he  but  sins  and — prays  1 

*  Fear,  born  of  Ignobancb  and  Guilt,  laid  wide 
And  deep  the  dark  foundations  of  the  pile 

Of  superstition: — Babel^building  Pride, 
And  blind  Devotion  on  the  work  did  smile ; — 
The  million  crowd  around  the  house  of  guile, 
And  some  its  innermost  recess  explore ; 
They  learn  the  secret,  how  to  reconcile 
Conscience  to  crime,  and,  with  that  cursed  lore 
Defying  earth  and  heaven,  to  sin's  dread  climax  soar ! 

*  The  Idolater  thus  saves  his  lusts,  and  saves 
Himself  from  dread  of  ill  which  sinning  draws 
Upon  the  guilty ;  and  thus  arm'd,  he  braves 
Tne  threatenmgs  of  eutragM  nature^  laws ; 
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Hit  cursed  idol  is  the  cure  and  cAuse 
Of  crimes,  which  but  for  it  had  never  been : 
No  wonder  then  the  pander  gains  applause— • 
Th'  important  lama,  who  must  go  between 
"Phe  sin-appro?ing  god  and  votary  unclean. 

♦         •         • 

*  Who  has  not  felt  his  splril  awed  before 
The  glowing  canvas  or  the  breathing  stone  ? 
Who  has  not  felt  as  if  a  iomethitig  more 
Was  there  than  colouring  or  form  alone-* 

As  if  mind— spirit— -through  the  features  shone  ? 
So  strike  the  mind,  the  visages  displayed 
On  that  drear  temple's  walls,  and  staring  prone 
Upon  their  worshippers  :•— by  fiincy's  aid. 
The  demons'  selves  do  seem  their  semblance  to  pervade, 

*  But  imagery  traced  upon  the  wall 

Of  their  dark  chambers  I  dare  not  portray  : 
Yet  forms  there  are  that  might  even  hearts  appal 
That  did  not  own  their  helMerived  sway, — 
Abominable  sights  that  shun  the  day ; — 
Filthy  creations  of  the  feveHd  brain ! 
Who  would  not  pity  the  tormented  prey 
Of  these  delusions— mourn  the  myriads  slain. 
And  seek  to  save  the  rest  from  ever  during  pain  ? 


all  religion's  pomp  and  pageantry  ;^~ 
The  lifted  hands— the  loud  ana  lengthened  prayer  ; 
And  vain  the  worship  on  the  bended  knee. 
In  which  the  heart,  unhumbled,  hath  no  share  : 
The  Spirii  of  devotion  is  not  there. 
The  heartless  offering  to  the  True  is  vain ; 
The  fear-taught  wordiip  of  the  False— -despair. 
The  h)rpocrite  but  antedates  his  pain : 
The  heathen's  prayer  it  batp-4he  clanking  of  his  chain. 

'  O  could  I  picture  out  the  full  effect 
Of  that  soul-withering  power^Idolatrv— 
Could  I  some  lama*s  canker'd  heart  dissect, 
Lay  bare  its  ulcerations  to  the  eye. 
Sores  that  have  run  for  half  a  century,— 
Enflamed  and  deepen'd  by  hit  venomous  creed- 
Made  desperate  bv  the  fancied  remedy— 
Vd  write  a  page  wnich,  whoso  dared  to  read, 
His  eye,  instead  of  teart»  in  crimton  drops  should  Meed  ( 
«  •  •  «  • 

*  What  ear  of  taste  or  feeling  would  not  loathe 
Their  tales  of  spiritless  extravagance- 
Framed  when  Invention  slept,  by  priests  who  clothe 
With  random  words  their  long  ana  dull  romance  t 
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The  lU- drawn  characters  nor  ifeep  nor  dance. 
Nor  waken  loye^  nor  bate,  nor  Gyoipathy. 
O  how  unlike  Khe  fictions  that  entrance 
Our  very  souls  !-*tbe  childless  Ntohe, 
Or  Calliopea's  son— weeping  for  his  Eurydice  1 

*  Bat  ah  !  'tis  not  the  abseocQ  of  the  grace 
That  fascinates^  and  intellect  that  shines 
In  Grecian — Roman  toaies»  |o  which  we  trate 
The  Christian's  deep  disgust  of  the  black  line^ 
Of  that  imposture ;  for  though  Genius  pines 
To  pluck  his  laurel  frbfn  Apollo'ti  hill — 
Yet  round  the  classic  fable  Error  twinesi 
In  folds  as  horrid,  and  doth  venom  spill. 
As  fatal  as  e'er  fluw'd  from  lama's  [K)ison*d  quill. 

<  Rome's  idol-deities  might  shine  amid 
The  brilliant  lights  eenius  and  weaUh  drd  pour 
Around  them ;  but  there  is  a  canker  hid, —  ' 
There  is  a  deadly  mischief  at  the  core 
Of  all  idolatry ;  and,  though  skinn'd  o*er. 
It  festers  deep  within-     Heaven  must  lay  bare, 
And  touch  with  healing  hand  the  moral  sore ; 
Then-*then  the  soul  revives-^breathes  in  new  air— 
The  atmosphere  of  heaven»-aad  seems  already  there.' 

We  have  made  this  long  extract  from  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Swan's  poem,  on  account  of  its  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
our  previoaft  remarks;  but  it  will  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  average  execution  of  the  poem.     A  vigour  of  thought  per- 
vades it,  communicating  a  nervousness  and   boldness   to   his 
verse,  which  is  sometimes  rough  with  strength,  but  never  halts 
in  meaning.    The  poet  i^so  evidently  intent  upon  making  his 
reader  see  and  feel  his  sul)ject,  that  he  cannot  always  stay  to 
poise  his  lines  and  polish  his  expressions  ;  but  there  is  an  ease, 
a  freedom  from  mannerism,  a  refresbins^  simplicity  in  his  versi- 
fication, which  remind  us  of  Dryden,  and  Churchill,  and  Cow- 
ger,  rather  than  of  the   style  of  modern  versification.    Mr. 
wan  appears  to  write  with  facility,  as  if  he  thought  in  ve^, 
and  witn  the  earhestness  of  genuine  feeling,  whicE  is  sure  to 
interest ;  and  he  succeeds,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  efiect  of 
his  poetry  upon  ourselves,    in  withdrawing  our  notice  from 
himself  and  tne  medium  of  expression,  and  by  this  means  in 
laying  Criticism  to  sleep,  while  be  fixes  and  concentrates  our 
MtefiftioQ  opon  his  theme.    But  of  this  let  our  readers  jadge. 
In  Part  iL,  yre  have  the  foUo^rioe  vivid  description,  evidently 
from  the  life,  of  the  d^Ui^^hed  oi  a  heathen. 
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*  Away--«wav  with  Motineiital  leant 
Shed  over  toferefs  that  have  never  been  t— 
The  magic  of  romanoe  a  catde  rean. 

And  there  we  oiaie  o'er  many  a  traffic aoene; 
Delicious  pain !  till  the  long-ravelPd  skein. 
Wound  up»  brings  all  to  a  composing  close» 
And  dries  the  rnder's  sympathising  eyne  !— 
O !  if  the  fountain  of  your  tears  o*erflows, 
They  might  be  better  shed,  o'er  no  6ctitious  woes. 

*  In  yonder  lowly  hutt  fost  by  the  wood. 

Where  the  while  smokot  in  curling  votumes,  slow, 
Ascendsi  lives  a  poor  hunter  and  his  brood  ^ 

Of  hardy  children  t— wherefore  wail  they  so  ? 
—Their  mother  to  the  grave  is  siokins  tow ; 
And  now  the  wizard  Shaman  is  at  haou« 
And  neighbouring  hunters  gather  to  the  show ; 
Amid  the  group  tne  Shaman  takes  his  stand. 
And  to  prepare  tne  feast,  utters  his  loud  command* 

<  The  goats  are  caught — the  6re  is  lit — three  knives 
Unsheath'd  and  wh^ed,  wait  the  expected  sign. 
To  drink  as  many  trembling  victims'  lives.— 
'Tis  done :  and  now  upon  a  sapling  pine 
Suspended  high  the  snow-white  fleeces  shine. 
See  next  the  wiaard  with  his  magic  lash, 
And  iron  cap,  around  which  serpents  twme : 
His  frantic  arm  inflicu  the  bloooless  gash 
Upon  the  demon  air,  and  fiecoe  his  teedi  do  gnash  1 

*  To  his  Tengri  again  he  howls  a  prqrer. 
Mingled  with  threatenings  if  they  answer  not* 
The  lynx  and  wolf  are  startled  in  their  lair» 
And  die  scared  raven  opes  his  croaking  throat. 
And  wonderiM,  perdies  near  the  noisy  ^t««- 
But  noW|  his  furious  incantations  o^er. 

He  sets  hun  nearest  the  capacious  pot. 
Where  boils  the  goat's  flesh  in  its  mantling  gore. 
And  then  the  gliilton  feed^  and  sweats  at  every  pare ! 

'  MeaawhOe,  disease  preys  on  its  victim,  lorn 
And  helplem ;  for  nor  tendemem  nor  care 
Assoaffe  her  pains,  or  soothe  her  dark  mind,  torn 
With  mead  of  torments  Ongoons  now  prepare!— 
O  when  I  took  my  tiembting  station  where, 
Wilder'd  mod  wan,  that  dying  heathen  lay. 
And  saw  the  worUngs  of  her  fbll  despair. 
Which  now  oonvulsed  each  filature  or  its  prey, 
I  could  nor  bear  the  sight,  nor  turn  my  eyes  aw^* 
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*  They  know  noinroniM  that  iosplret belief ; 
They  know  no  God  that  pities  their  complaints  ( 
They  know  no  bahn  that  gives  the  heart  reKef ; 
They  know  no  fountain  when  their  spirit  faiols : 
But  superstition  on  their  fancy  paints 

AH  shapes  of  bloody  and  vindictive  gods, 
Who  frown  alike  on  sinners  and  on  saints, 
And  soon  will  drag  them  to  their  dark  abodes. 
Thus->-thus  his  monstrous  fiiith  the  heathen's  heart  corrodes.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  poem.  An  '  ar- 
*  ffument*  is  prefixed  to  each  part*  which  will  shew  the  variety 
of  important  and  interesting  topics  which  are  toncbed  apon, 
with  a  skilful  transition  from  descriptive  to  didactic,  and  trom 
lively  to  severe.  In  the  third  part,  the  Romish  misaioDs  are 
adverted  to»  and  the  true  spirit  and  aim  of  those  equivocal 
enterprises  are  pointed  out. 

*  There  is  a  church  not  lacking  in  her  zeal. 
Nor  backward  in  attempts  to  pr9>elyte^ 
Nor  unambitious  to  impress  her  seal 
Upon  the  nations  who  Jier  toils  requite  : 
We  may  not  treat  her  labours  with  dpspitOt 
Though  pride  and  crad  preside  in  her  divan; 
For  many  a  bold  and  aealbus  anchorite. 
Bearing  her  cross,  forsook  his  cell,  and  ran. 

To  preach  what  b#  ^eem^d  {rutbi  from  Afric  to  Japan. 

'  Xavier  went  forth,  and  after  him  a  host ; 
And  with  their  fame  the  land  of  idols  rang : — 
Seems  it  for  Rome  too  glorious  a  boast, 
That  such  men  at  her  bidding  nobly  sprang 
On  danger  and  on  death— mid  trials  sang 
The  hymn  of  thanks,  and  shed  enthusiasm's  tear — 
Not  that  they  bore  the  momentary  pang, 
That  tore  from  home,  and  all  that  made  home  dear  ; 
But  that  in  life— in  death-Christ's  standard  they  might  rear ! 

*  Yea,  it  had  been  too  much,  if  without  foil* 
The  seal  of  Rome  had  grasp'd  at  nothing  meie^ 
Than  to  convert  the  sons  of  everv  soil  i 
Opening  to  all  sweet  mercy's  golden  door — 
Till  she  had  made  the  world's  encirclioff  shore 
The  bound'ry  of  the  church  :— Had  it  been  so. 
Her  '*  deadly  wound"  had  seem'd  a  trivial  sore ; 
She  had  escap'd  half  her  denounced  woe ; 

Her  enemies  made  friends,  or  cooquer'd  long  ago. 

'  But  she  God's  glory  sought  not,  but  her  own ; 
The  lust  of  power  and  empire  sway'd  her  breast; 
She  made  the  cross  a  ladder  to  the  throne. 
And  scrupled  not  Christ's  sacred  wordfe  to  wrest 
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To  W  oim  Mrpotet,  and  made  the  tcit 
Of  thai  belicir  la  which  the  palm  k  gbeov 
Implicit  ravareoce  lor  her  omt  hahea; 
And  Goa  mw  how  limb  ham  liodi  was  rivan 
Of  ihafli  who  Mom'd  her  ri^  lo  ahol  and  open  heaven. 

<  Heroic  dtfede  were  done  in  that  fell  age, 

When  boded  mooks  and  prietu  with  helm  and  glaire 
Roih'd  ibfth»  the  warfere  for  the  faith  to  wage» 
And  over  Ahjretinia  did  ware 
A  Uood*alaiBM  flag»  the  eignali  noi  to  savef 
[  Bat  to  deilroy,  the  lands  o'er  which  it  rose. 

O  shall  it  e'er  be  said  that  thejr  were  bravf » 
Who  seia*d  the  cross  and  mssiscred  its  Ibes, 
But  cowards  ise  who  know  its  power  to  heal  their  woes? 

<  Shall  it  be  said  that  thqr,  who  for  their  text 
Took  the  unsheathed  sw«ird,  and  with  its  keen 
And  bloodj  point  refuted  all  pretext 

Of  doubt  or  cavil-— have  more  sealous  been. 
Than  ihej  whose  teroper'd  blade  of  heavenly  sbeen» 
Is  mighty  lo  subdue  tne  rebel  host  ?— 
Shall  not  our  youthful  warriors  be  seen. 
Steering  for  India's  and  China's  coast. 
And  shew  that  still  the  church  of  valoroui  sons  can  boast  i* 

Pari  the  fourth  relates  chiefly  to  *  the  stgna  of  the  times/ 
And  here,  Mr.  Swan  takea  occasion  to  intn>doee  a  atriking 
npoatiophe  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  preceded 
by  a  giacefiil  and  feeling  alloaion  to  the  eatimabfe  individual 
with  whom  the  first  idea  of  the  Institution  originated,  and  to 
whom,  onder  the  baae  calumniea  with  which  he  haa  been  re-* 
eently  aaaailed  by  the  Accosar  of  the  Society,  thia  honound>lo 


and  well-timed  tribnia  ia  narticttlarly  due,  and  muat  convey  an 
enviable  gratttcation.  We  moat  aoHske  room  Cor  the  stansaa 
I  OKI  red  to* 


'  To  thee,  with  no  feigned  reverence,  I  approach. 
Boast  of  the  sge,  august  Society ! 
Honour'd  shove  thy  fellows  by  reproach ; 
From  homan  systems  thou  dost  shake  thee  free. 
And  slandest  in  sublime  simplicity. 
Thou  darsst  to  dispense  the  bread  of  life 
To  whoso  will,  nor  ftarest  it  will  be 
A  mem  of  poison,  or  a  seed  of  strife. 
Though,  that  it  must  prove  both,  amertions  have  been  rift* 

'  But  calumny  betakes  her  to  the  shade, 
Ashamed ;  or,  awed  to  silence,  sees  thee  rise. 
And,  in  the  panoply  of  truth  arrayed. 
Thou  wear'st  a  front  thst  pities  and  defies 
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The  wily  malice  of  thine  enemies. 
And  novr  a  bard  xobj  not  disgrace  his  namCf 
Though  he  twine  thme  with  the  best  symphonies 
Even  of  a  lyre  ambitious  of  fame ; 
For  such  a  theme  might  prop  an  else  unhopefbl 


*  Thy  foes  thou  need'st  not  fear ;  neither  despise : 
They  have  the  godless  many  on  their  side* 

Thy  friends--«kuow  what  tliey  are*  and  how  to  prise. 
And  trust.    Beware  lest,  in  the  flowing  tide 
Of  thy  prosperity*  a  thought  of  pride  - 

Should  swell  thv  bosom,  and  against  thee  wake 
The  jealousy  of  heaven.    Know  that  thy  wide* 
Spread  arms,  if  thou  dost  tempt  him,  Ciod  will  shake. 
And  wrest  from  thee  his  word,  nor  spare  thee  for  its  sake. 

*  Thus  would  I  mingle  warning  mth  the  voice 
Of  gratulation  on  thy  noble  toils# 

Be  humble  in  thy  areatness,  and  rejoice 
With  trembling,  if  thouhop'st  to  reap  the  spoils 
Of  the  idol*serving  host ;  and  he  who  foils 
The  counsels  of  the  wise,  baffles  the  strong, 
And  reins  the  ocean  when  it  foams  and  hoik, 
Will  be  thy  shield  and  glory ;  whilst  among 
Thy  compeers  thou  art  still-— the  Saul  amid  the  throng/ 

'  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  poem  will  make  a  powerful  im* 
pression ;  a  mach  stronger  and  more  permanent  one,  we  trost, 
than  many  productions  of  a  more  dazzling  chamcter,  which 
command  intense  popular  admiration  for  a  time,  and  then  fade 
away  from  recollection.  The  fourth  part  is  not  quite  equal, 
perhaps,  to  the  preceding  ones :  the  Author  seema  to  flag,  and 
to  close  abruptly.  We  would  strongly  recommend  bim,  if  our 
voice  may  reach  so  far,  to  attempt  its  revision.  But  we  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  enter  into  minute  criticism,  and  will 
only  add,  that  we  trust  these  will  not  prove  the  dying  notes 
of  the  Swan. 

^  The  Female  Missionary  Advocate*'  is  the  production  of 'a 
'  poor  but  pious  female  in  the .  evening  of  life  ;'  find  is  pub- 
lished with  the  hope  of  averting  the  object  of  h/en  acute  appre- 
hension, recourse  to  the  workhouse.  We  confidently  hope 
that  it  will  attract  the  benevolent  attention  of  the  Chiistiso 
public,  and  that  while  its  sale  can  at  most  yield  only  a  temporaiy 
relief  of  pressing  exigency,  it  may  lead  to  measures  whico 
shall  place  the  writer  above  the  fear  of  bitter  degradation,  as 
the  only  alternative  of  distress. 
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Art.  V.    T%e  OM-keaded  Cane.    Small  S>ro.  pp.  179.  Price  8«.6ff. 
London.  1827. 

Athort  time  preTtonsly  to  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings,  in 
Pall-Mall  East,  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
college  of  Physicians,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Baillie  presented  to  the 
council  of  that  learned  society,  '  a  ^old-headed  cane/  which 
had  successively  belonged  to  '  Drs.  Kadcliffe*  Mead,  Askew; 
'  Pitcaira,  and  her  own  bmented  husband/  The  donation  was 
in  good  taste,  and  it  has  suggested  the  ingenious  idea  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  realize  in  the  vclume  before  us.  The 
*  Cane '  is  made  to  narrate  a  series  of  facts  and  circumstances 
illustrative,  not  only  of  the  characters  and  medical  practice  of 
the  individuals  thus  specifically  referred  to,  but  of  other  equally 
celebrated  ornaments  of  the  same  profession,  among  whom, 
Linacre,  Harvey,   and    Sydenham    are  pre*eminently  distin- 

Jnished.    A  number  of  wood-cuts,  representing  portraits,  resi- 
ences,  and  armorial  bearings,  add  considerably  to  the  interest 
of  the  publication. 

Radclifle  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  fashionable  practi*- 
tioner  of  his  day,  with  better  claim  to  that  eminence  than  many 
who  have  enjoyed  it  in  an  equal  degree.  Before  he  had  been 
in  London  a  year,  his  receipts  averaged  twenty  guineas  per  diem. 
When  his  practice  increased,  a  Dr.  Gibbons,  who  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood^  is  said  to  have  gained  a  thousand  pounds  an- 
nuiuly  by  RadcKffe*s  supernumerary  patients ;  and  Dandridge, 
an  apotnecary  patronised  by  the  latter,  realized  more  than 
50,0()(M.  He  was  physician  to  the  Princess  Anne,  and  to  King 
William ;  and  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  by 
his  dread  of  the  populace,  with  whom  he  was  in  disfavour.  His 
talent  for  sarcasm  was  uasparingly  eiercised,  and  a  few  illQ»* 
tvalioDs  of  Its  quality  would  have  given  somewhat  more  of 
piquancy  than  we  have  found  in  the  details  of  his  life,  as  told 
oy  his  rather  prosing '  cane/  When  the  famous  Prince  Eugene 
was  in  London,  Radcliffe  invited  his  highness  to  dinner,  and 
his  preparation  for  the  feast  was  singular. 

'  ^  Let  there  be  no  ragouts/*  ssid  he,  **  no  kickshaws  of  Franoei 
but  let  us  treat  the  prince  as  s  loldier.  He  thsll  have  a  ipecinien  w 
true  English  hospitality.  I  wUI  have  my  table  covered  with  barons  of 
beefvjiggets  of  mutton,  snd  legs  of  pork.**  At  the  sppointed  hour, 
the  puests  aasembled,  and  the  prince  oianned  every  one  by  his  unas* 
sttoung  modeity,  his  easy  adaretf»  and  behaviour.  His  aipect  was 
erect  and  composed^  his  eye  lively  and  thoughtful,  yet  rather  vigflant 
than  snarkling;  bothis manner  was  peailiany  graoefbly  and  hedes- 
eaodaa  to  an  easy  eqiMlity  with  those  who  oonverMd  with  him.  The 
shape  of  his  person  and  composure  of  his  limbs  wss  remarkablv  erect 
ana  beautiful ;  still»  with  all  his  condescensioo^  and  though  he  was 
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bBMb  to  every  one*  k  ins  evidem  tbat  he^tther  M^^r^tf  ihepretei 
of  much  company  9  instead  taf  taking  delight  w  public  gase  aoapopulsu- 
applause.  The  eotertainnient  of  my  master  want  off  venr  well  i  ^l 
seemed  to  be  pleased*  though  some  ofthe  courtiers  indulged  in  a  little 
pleasantry  at  the  ample  cheer  with  which  the  tabla^groaned.  The^ 
princely  stranger  expressed  himself  much  satisfied,  and  was  lood  in  bi». 
praise  of  some  capital  seven  years  old  beer*  which  we  happened  mt 
that  time  to  have  in  tap.' 

RadclifTe,  with  all  his  singularities,  4eeerv€§  a  fl^ce  a-  • 
mong  those  who  are  on  record  as  the  benefactors  of  man* 
kind ;  he  strenuously  advoeated  the  coolin}ii^'  regimeo  ia 
small-pox ;  and,  at  his  death,  directed  that  bis  propec^ 
should  be  applied  to  charitable  and  scientific  purposes.  HiQe 
practice  was  sensible  and  vigorous,  and  his  qualities  were  kind 
and  liberal,  under  ah  exterior  of  affected  roughness. 

Mead  was,  in  most  respects,  the  opposite  of  Radcliile;^ 
though  he  succeeded,  by  his  recommendation,  to  the  ereater 
part  of  his  business.  He  was  an  amiable,  generous,  and  liighly 
accomplished  man.  It  was  said  of  him,  after  his  death  in* 
1764,  that,  of  all  the  physicians  who  had  ever  lived,  he  had 
'  gained  the  most,  spent  the  most,  and  enjoyed  the  bigheat- 
'  ftme  during  his  life-time.* 

Askew  baa  been  a  great  traveller,  and  distinguished  hiiasself 
chiefly  as  a  scholar  and  book*collector.  His  house  itt  Qoeenr 
Square  was  filled  to  the  very  garrets  with  the  doctor's  acca* 
mulations,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  bibliomaniacs.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  Meadr 
and  after  the  death  of  that  distinguished  man,  employed 
Roubiliac  to  execute  bis  bust.    When  it  was  sent  home, 

<  Dr.  Askew  was  so  highly  pleased  with  its  execution,  that  though  he 
bad  previously  agreed  with  the  sculptor  for  SOl^  he  offered  him  lOQI. ' 
as  the  reward  of  his  successful  talent ;  when,  to  his  astonishment,  the 
sordid  Frenchman  exclaimed  it  was  not  enough,  and  actually  seni  in 
a  bill  for  108^  2f.  I — The  demand,  even  to  the  odd  sbilliagSy  was 
paid,  and  Dr.  Askew  enclosed  the  receipt  to  Hogarth,  to  produce  at. 
the  next  meeting  of  artists.' 

Upon  this  story  we  shall  only  remark,  that  it  sounds  im- 
probable, and  is,  we  believe,  at  total  variance  with  RoiibiliaoV 
generous  character. 

Dr.  Pitcairn,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  practice,  was  at 
the  head  of  his  profession ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  distin- 
guished honour,  that  '  no  medical  man  of  his  eminence  in 
'  Loudon  perhaps  ever  exercised  his  profession  to  such  a  de- 
'  gree  gratuitously^' 

Dr.  Baillie,  of  our  own  time,  deserves  a  more  discriminating 
record   than    occurs   in  the  volume  before    us.    He  was  a 
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thoroughly  foniiBbed  practith>Dor»  and  hit  profound  researches 
into  the  anatomy  of  morbid  parte,  are  attested  by  his  work  on 
that  subject,  with  its  admirable  apparatus  of  ex(^uisite  engra- 
vings, and  by  the  extensive  collection  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions which  ne  presented  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  He 
absolutely  made  disease  picturesque  by  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  graphic  illustrations  attached  to  his  work  ma 
morbid  anatomy ;  and  he  established  the  correctness  of  the 
representation  by  giving  permanency  to  the  parts  in  their  dis* 
eased  condition.  His  education  was  highly  advantageous. 
The  Hunters  were  his  maternal  uncles,  and  his  studies  were 
carefully  directed  by  Dr.  William  Hunter.  In  person  and  man- 
ner.  Dr.  fiaillie  presented  no  very  remarkable  or  dignified 
feature ;  but  there  was  about  him  altogether,  a  marked  raarac- 
ter  of  simplicity  and  strong  sense,  that  gave  almost  implicit 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  views.  The  following 
characteristic  anecdote  is  given  in  the  present  memoir. 


*  During  hb  latter  years,  when  he  had  retired  firom  all  but  consul* 
latioB  prBCtioe»  and  bled  ample  thne  to  attend  to  each  iodhridnal  essey 
he  was  vefy  deUbcrate^  tolerant,  and  williog  to  listen^  to  whslaver 
WM  said  to  hhn  by  the  patient ;  bat  when  in  the  hurry  of  mat  bod- 
]iest»  when  his  day's  work,  as  he  was  used  to  say»sniounted  to  sevea* 
teen  bouri,  he  was  sometimes  rather  irritable*  and  betrayed  a  want 
of  temper  in  hearing  the  tiresome  details  of  an  unimportant  story. 
After  luteninp,  with  torture,  to  a  prosing  account  Irom  a  ladv^ 
who  ailed  to  little  that  she  was  going  to  the  opera  that  evening,  he 
had  happily  escsped  from  the  room,  when  he  was  urgently  requested 
to  step  up  stairs  again ;  it  was  to  ask  him  whether,  on  ner  return 
Aom  the  opera,  she  ntriit  eat  some  eysteia :  *'  Yes,  Ma'am,"  said 
Baillie.  «•  sMQs and aU.'** 

On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  use  very  emphatic  lan- 
guage in  praise  of  the  '  sold- headed  cane,'  we  have  been 
gratified  with  its  pemsaL  The  idea  is  much  better  than  the 
execution ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  vivacity  and 
research  have  not  been  employed  in  the  composition  of  a  work 
which  might  have  been  so  wntten  as  to  convey  valuable  inforr 
mation  in  an  attractive  form. 
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ArU  VL  !•  Jlistorical  Summary  of  Facti  attending  the  Converntm  qf 
'  His  Highness  the  Prince  of  SaIm»Salm  ,from  the  Raman  CaihoUc 
Religion  to  the  Christian  Evangelical  Worship  of  tbe  ConfesBioa  of 
Augsbourghy  on  May  IT*  1826.  With  an  Appendix  :  containing 
the  Motives  which  induced  that  Change  of  Communion.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Oriffinal.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  £vaniont  M.  A. 
Lecturer  of  St.  Luke's,  Old  Street*  8vo.  pp»  viii.  G^.  Price 
2s.  6d.    London.     1827. 

2.  An  jftdhentic  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  to  the  Protestant  Faith 
and  of  the  Death  of  J.  A*  Cadiot,  late  Vicar  of  Gurat  and  Vauje 
in  the  Department  qf  Charente  in  France.  Translated  froln  the 
French.    12mo.  pp.  96.    Price  S«.    London.    1827.  ^v 

XJ^OR  the  appearance  of  this  very  interesting  memoir  re- 
-"-  lating  to  tne  coDversion  of  the  Prince  of  oalm-Salm,  ia 
an  English  translation,  we  are,  it  seems,  indebted  to  a  blun- 
dering misconstruction  put  by  Mr.  Evanson  upon  a  speech 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  as  reported  in  a  newspaper. 
The  words  attributed  to  the  Buke  were  these :  '  We  have  omch 
'  pleasure  ia  knowing  that  in  other  countries  are  to  be  found 
'  men  with  whom  justice  and  toleration  are  sometbiog  mom 
'  than  mere  words.  These  men  are  ntimerous  in  Franee?  And 
again  :  '  Let  me  now  wish  you  the  blessing  of  emancipation, 
'  not  only  in  my  own  name,  but  also  in  that  of  my  friends, 
'  and  of  all  liberal  France.*  Mr.  Evanson  seems  to  have  mis- 
understood this  last  expression,  by  which  the  Duke  obviously 
meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  all  liberal  men  in  France, 
as  if  it  implied  the  assertion  that  all  France  had  become  libe- 
ralized ;  and  he  has  ingeniously  misconstrued  tbe  statement, 
diat  in  that  country  arc  to  be  found  numerous  friends  of  tole- 
ration, into  a  hollow  boast  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Church !  Accordingly,  *  struck  with  the 
'  extraordinary  contradiction*  which  this  Narrative  appeared  to 
furnish  to  the  Duke*s  speech,  Mr.  Evanson  '  determined  to 
'  give  it  immediate  publicity  in  an  English  translation,  in  order 
'  to  expose  the  inconsistency  between  the  professions  and  the 
^  practice  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church.*  We  are^  extremely 
glad  that  he  has  given  it  publicity;  inasmuch  as  the  narrative 
Itself  is  both  curious  and  important ;  we  are  only  surprised 
that  he  should  have  been  determined  in  the  publication  by  so 
▼ery  inadeauate  and  inferior  a  motive.  The  Duke  de  Monte- 
belio  coula  never  have  meant  to  attribute  liberality  to  the 
Frencb  priesthood ;  for  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some 
flagrant  demonstration  of  that  besotted  bigotry  and  intolerance 
by  which  the  clergy  are  taking  all  possu>le  pains  to  render 
themselves  odious  to  the  great  bocfy  of  the  French  nation. 
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^e  hare  yet  to  learn  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
ade  aoy  professions  of  liberality,  which  can  lay  her  open  to 
ie  charge  of  inconsistency.  But  Mr.  Evanson  should  recol- 
!Ct»  that  ecclesiastical  intolerance  and  political  intolerance  are 
^t  quite  the  same  thing.  The  French  Government  is  in  some 
leasure  controlled  and  embarrassed  by  a  dark,  intolerant* 
itiaocial  priestly  faction ;  but  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  stig- 
latised  as  itselfintolerant.  In  the  instance  of  the  Prince  of 
alm-Salm,  the  arbitrary  and  invidious  manner  in  which  the 
lien  law  was  put  in  force,  may  be  traced  to  this  sinister 
ifluence.  But  such  «  case  of  grievance  and  impolitic  injus- 
ce  on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  docs  not  appear  to  us  to 
arrant  the  strong  inference  which  Mr.  Evanson  would  draw 
om  it  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  French  Government, 
nd  the  nullity  of  the  professed  tolerance  secured  by  the 
/barter.  Oar  own  alien  law  is  but  little  in  unison  with  the 
pirit  of  the  British  Constitution  ;  and  we  should  be  very  sorry 
o  have  some  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  Lord  Londonderry  s 
;ovemraent,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  Adminis- 
ration  by  tliat  law,  adduced  as  specimens  of  the  tender  mer- 
ies  of  Englishmen.  Besides,  as  a  case  of  hardship,  injos- ' 
ice,  and  bigotry,  the  expulsion  of  the  Prince  cannot  for  a 
noment  bear  comparison  with  the  persecuting  edicts  of  the 
^usanne  Protestant  Government.  It  is  therefore  unwise,  to 
;ay  the  least,  to  fasten  upon  such  an  instance  of  Roman 
i^atholic  intolerance,  as  if  the  Papists  were  unprovided  with  a 
ejoinder*  '  Such/  says  Mr.  Evanson,  '  are  the  tender  mercies 
which  Protestants  may  expect,  if  Papists  be  invested  with 
political  power  in  Great  Britain.*  How  easy  and  obvious  the. 
retort,  after  reading  such  a  case  of  brutal  intolerance  as  the 
conduct  of  the  Lausanne  Council  towards  M.  Juvet,  narrated 
in  our  last  number^Such  are  the  tender  mercies  which 
Papists  might  expect,  were  Calvinists  invested  with  political 
power.  And  truly,  the  outcry  aeaiust  intolerance  comes  with 
wonderful  grace  from  any  man  who  seems  to  tliink,  that  there 
is  no  better  mode  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  than  by  penal  enactments. 

Mr.  Evanson  would  nave  done  well,  we  think,  to  leave 
alone  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and,  indeed,  had 
he  seat  out  the  narrative  unaccompanied  with  either  note  or 
comment,  the  publication  would  have  lost  nothing  of  its  in- 
structive character.  Our  detestation  of  intolerance,  under  any 
form  or  from  any  qoarter,  is,  we  imagine,  as  sincere  and  warm 
as  his  own  can  be ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  say  a  word  in  ex« 
tenuation  of  the  proceedinf^  of  eitner  the  ecclesiastical  or  the 
civil  authorities  in  this  business.  StilL  it  is  but  fidr  to  remark. 
Vol.  XXVIL  N.S.  2  P 
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that  the  Prefect  said  to  the  Prince  among  other  things  •  *  Jf 

*  you  W€rt  not  a  prime^  there  need  nothing  be  said  oo  tlic 

*  subject/  If  this  was  truly  said,  it  would  go  far  to  prore»  that 
a  commoner  would  have  met  with  no  obstacle  or  aiaturbaace 
from  the  Govemmenty  in  renouncing  the  Roman  Catholic  fkitb 
for  the  Protestant.  The  ordonnanu  of  the  King  of  France 
was  professedly  founded  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  convert  being  '•  a  fore^n  Catholic  prince  J  ^  Had  he 
been  a  fkUivc  of  any  rank»  it  does  not  appear  that  his  conduct 
would  have  been  cognizable  by  the  State.  That  the  Prince 
was  most  unfairly  dealt  by  in  being  treated  as  an  alien*  must 
be  admitted ;  but  the  baring  recourse  to  such  an  expedient,  as 
well  as  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  act,  prove,  diat  whatever 
intolerance  may  exist  in  certain  high  quarters,  that  spirit  is  laid 
under  restrictions  both  by  the  laws  and  by.  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  state  of  public  opinion.  In  this  point  of  yiew, 
some  consolation  is  to  be  derived  Irom  the  illustration  which 
such  a  case  affords,  of  the  progress  of  tolerant  principles  in 
countries  where  neither  th^  Church  nor  the  Oovemmeat  ts  sup- 
posed to  favour  them. 

The  conduct  of  Professor  Haffher  and  M.  Steinbacb^  in  en- 
deavouring to  dissuade  the  Prince  from  his  noble  purpose, 
though  evidently  dictated  bv  a  feeling  of  kindnesSf  and  cer» 
tainly  disinterested,  betrayed  a  miserably  defective  notion  of 
Christian  rectitude.  '  Remain  as  you  are,'  they  said, '  accord- 
'  ing  to  your  convictions,  which  are  conformable  with  ours ; 

*  you  will  equally  attain  happiness  hereafter.  Have  regard  to 
'  the  hesJdi  of  your  wife«  whose  affection  for  ^ou  is  so  tender; 
'  do  not  purchase  at  such  a  price  the  exterior  forms  of  our 
'  Church.^  It  is  not  the  least  singular  feature  in  the  transac- 
tion, that  the  Princess,  herself  a  rrotestant,  alarmed  for  the 
consequences  to  herself  and  family,  exerted  all  her  influence  to 
induce  her  husband  to  change,  or,  at  least,  to  defer  his  pur- 

Eoses;  but  in  vain.  The  temporizing  policy  recommended  to 
im  by  the  Protestant  pastors,  he  rejected  with  abhorrence, 
and  their  language  drew  from  him  a  cutting  rebuke.  '  Tou 
'  wish  then  a  person  to  be  nothing — to  have  no  form  of  worship 

*  — and  not  to  adhere  fearlessly  to  that  which  he  recognizes  as 
'  the  most  conformable  to  the  Church  founded  by  Jesus  CImst 
'  and  his  apostles.  Well,  let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject.* 
Pastor  Steinbach,  who  has  the  candour  to  state  the  arguments 
he  used,  and  the  rebuke  he  met  with,  in  aJetter  to  the  rrincesi, 
acknowledged  in  reply,  that  he  could  not  but  approve  of  hn 
Highnesses  sentiments,  adding :  '  I  certainly  never  thought  thit 

*  you  t>ught  to  appear  any  thing  but  what  you  really  are :  I  am 
as  much  an  enemy  as  your  Highness  to  every  species  of  hypo- 
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*  emy*  and  I  dtre  no  longer  refect  the  reqaest  you  litTe  made 
'  of  Mang  admitted  into  our  Chnrch/ 

Towaraa  the  close  of  this  letter^  M.  Steinbacb,  addressing 
the  Princess,  says :  '  As  a  j^nuine  Protestant,  yon  utterly  de- 
'  teat  the  spirit  of  proselytism.'    A  detestation  of  this  spirit* 
and  a  ftar  of  incuiring  the  charge  of  being  actuated  bv  it, 
neem  to  have  united  with  ii  refpurd  fpr  the  feelings  of  the 
Princess*  in  leading  the  Strasbnrg  pastor  and  professor  to 
act  the  part  they  did.    But  while  this  serves  to  account  for 
their  conduct,  nothine  can  excuse  their  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  an  indiridu^'s  obeying  the  dictatea  of  his  consci- 
ence* and  openly  renouncing  a  corrupted  feith.    It  is  grievous 
to  think*  that  the  principles  of  Protestantism  should  be  no 
better  understood  by  its  professors ;  and  s^  more  painful  to 
know*  how  intimately  connected  this  ftlse  candour*  and  morbid 
hatred  of  proselvtism*  and  ultra  liberality  are  widi  a  latitudi- 
narian  creed  and  a  deficient  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  ^;reat  points  at  issue.    Bat  Mr.  Evanson  somewhat  too 
haatily  assumes*  that  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Profes- 
sor* ia  an  infallible   indication  of  heteroaoxy*  or  that  such 
Protestants  are  to  be  found  only  in  Qermany.    If  ire  may  rdy 
upon  the  statements  in  our  public  journals*  very  high  and  ot- 
thodox  personages  of  atuMer  Church*  have  declared  them- 
aelves  to  be  equslly  opposed  to^  Protestant  proselytism*  and 
undesirous  of  rrotestant  conversions.    Such  opinions  are  none 
the  better*  in  our  esteem*  for  being  held  bv  an  English  pre- 
late* however  g;reat  his  learning  or  undoubted  his  piety.    Toey 
appear  to  us  mistaken  and  highly  reprehensible*— *aj»ftii2o  l^o- 
teatantism,  against  which  we  must  ever  protest.   But  let  it  not 
be  taken  for  granted*  that  a  man  must  needs  be  a  Socinian* 
because  he  errs  upon  this  point  of  Christian  duty*  or  that  a 
want  of  proper  and  enlightened  zeal  is  never  associatod  with 
doctrinal  ortnodoxy. 

Mr.  Evanson  refers  to  a  remarkable  observation  made  by  the 
prefect  of  police  to  the  Prince*  as  a  further  argument  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose :  '  The  Protestants  are  not  Chris- 
*  tians  at  all*  because  they  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.* 


*  Did  he  kam  this  from  M.  HsiBier's  prsfiice  ?  01 
whst  IS  genersUy  known  abroad*  tbouah  attempted  to  be  denied  in 
Englsad ;  vis.  that  the  Chrittianity  of  the  Continent  u  not  even  a 
pure  Deism ;  that  under  the  name  of  Neology*  reason  usurps  the 
pisce  of  Revdation^  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  deg^ed  below  the 
lubtletiss  of  LeibnitSy  or  the  mysticisms  of  Kaot  ?' 


From  what  source  the  worthy  jpolice-ofliGer  derived  his  in- 
formatioD,  we  cannot  say.    Professor  Haftier'a  preface^  car* 
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tatnly,  would  ndt  hare. put hhn  tin  posMBsiofi  of  it;  iMfir  Would 
the  general  kmwkdge  of  Romen  Catholics  respecting  the  seoti- 
ments  of  Protestants,  be  a  safe  criterion  of  the  fact.      It  is  no: 
a  little  amusing  to  find  an  English  clergyman  citing  the  sweep- 
ing and  malignant  allegation  of  a  police-officer,   a  Papist,  m 
.  emdetice  respecting  the  theological  tenets  of  all  the  Protestant 
communities  on  the  Continent!    The  affirmation  of  the  prefect 
extended  to  ali  Protestants, — ^to  the  Church  of  Englaml   as 
well  as  to  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany,  Fraoce,  Hof- 
landy  and  Prussia*    And  if  it  be  said,  that  he  spake  only  from 
common  report, — that  common  report  eitlier  related  merely  to 
the  Protestants  of  Strasburg,  and  in  that  case  proves  nothing 
as  to  the  general  state  of  the  Continental  Churches  ;  or  it  re- 
lated to  all  Protestants,  and  is  a  base  calumny.     That  this 
was  the  true  character  of  the  allegation,  may  be  inferred   from 
the  known  policy  of  the  Papists  in  similar  cases.     When  Mr. 
Thomson  (whose  Letters  on  South  America  are  noticed  in  this 
Number)  first  commenced  his  labours  at  Buenos  Ajrres,  the 
.  natives  '  wondered  how  they  had  been  taught  that  the  Engiith 
'  were  not  ChristiamJ'    When  speaking  on  religion, '  it  is  com- 
'  mon,'  we  are  told, '  to  use  the  words  Christian  and  Protestaat 
'  in  contradiction  to  each  other^  meaning  by  the  former,  tbem- 
'  selves  or  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  and,  by  the  latter,  the 
'  English  or  Protestants  in  general/    We  apprehend  that  this 
practice  is  by  no  means  confined  to  South  America.     If  the 
worthy  prefect  was  any  thing  of  a  theologian,  he  must  have 
known  that  Protestants,  so  far  from  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  recognize  that  fundamental  article  in  all  their  symbols 
and   confessions,  and  that  a  representation  so  unqualified  was 
at  all  events  false.     He   probably  knew    as  little  about  the 
matter,  however,  as  Mr.  Evauson   does  of  the    subtleties  of 
Leibnitz,  whom  he  so  indiscreetly  depreciates.     M.  le  Prefet 
adopted  a  prevailing  calumny  that  suited  his  purpose ;  and  great 
must  be  his  surprise   and   amusement  could  he  know»  that, 
though  the  argument  was  lost  on  the  Prince  of  Salm  Saim,it 
is  received  in  this  country  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  Chriati- 
anity  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent ! 

But  were  this  representation  true,  and  were  such  the  Chris- 
tianity which  the  Prince  of  Salm-Salm  has  embraced,  we  sboald 
really  see  little  cause  for  satisfaction  or  triumph  in  his  having 
deserted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church*  Although  this  noble- 
minded  Prince  may  have  escaped,  to  use  Mr.  Evanson's  ex- 
S^ression, '  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  Haffner,'  by  his  expulsioB 
irom  the  French  territory,  yet,  it  may  be  supposed  tbat»  as 
their  disciple,  his  principles  cannot  very  materially  difier  from 
those  of  the  Protestant  pastors  to  whose  instructions  be  pro- 
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feMM  binoflieir  so  nuch  iiid«btod.  His  own  Mntimentt  an  tbm 
intimated  in  the  Declaration  respecting  the  motives  which 
indnced  him  to  renounce  the  Romish  Communion,  drawn  up 
by  the  Prince  himself,  and  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Sum- 
mary of  Facts. 

« These,  and  similar  reflections,  led  me  lo  examme  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,    I  asked  mvself,  « Is  it  really  the 
depositofy  of  the  doctrines  revealed  by  Jesos  Christ  and  his  apostles  V 
To  he  assured  of  thts»  I  recurred  to  the  purest  source  of  Christianity 
— •THi  HOLY  soairraats  tbemselTes.    At  the  sane  tinse  1  eonsulted 
bistorr ;  whose  testimony  has  such  weiffht  in  eveiy  ouestioD  of  fiiuer, 
and  whose  prorince  if  is  lo  decide  in  this  matter.    In  this  way  my 
nind   became  enlighlened ;  several    things,   whldi    the   CaUiohc 
church  represents  to  us  ss  the  fundamental  Mths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  appeared  to  me  in  manifest  contradiction  to  what  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  uuffht.    These  observations  filled  my 
heart  with  restlessness  and  painfol  anxieties ;  the  desire  after  truth 
became  daily  stronger  and  more  lively  in  me.    From  that  moment^ 
the  Catholic  church  was  no  longer  mine ;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
ceased  to  bduog  to  any.    I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  sevieral 
Catholics  who  are  perfectly  orthodox*  in  the  sense  which  their  ooo^ 
munion  attaches  to  that  wocd.    They  spMk  with  indifference  of  the 
abuses  of  their  church,  and  admit  that  in  reality  many  of  its  oer^ 
monies  are  absurd,  and  even  deitructive  to  public  morals^-they  even 
go  so  &r  as  to  satirise,  under  the  name  of  hvpocrisy  or  foUy,  the 
conduct  of  those  who  participate  in  what  they  hesitate  not  to  con- 
sider ^*jmfing  arts.**    But  toey  confine  themselves  to  this  dissppro« 
bation— 4ney  remain  Catholics  without  being  so— they  continue  to 
partake  outwardly  in  a  church  for  which^  inwardly,  they  entertain 
no  sentiments  but  of  contempt  and  tndillerence.    I  might  have  ranged 
myself  with  tuch,  except  that  I  should  occasionally  nave  been  ex- 
posed to  their  mockiogs  and  contempt ;  because  religion,  in  what- 
soever form  it  he  clothed,  was  always  to  me  an  object  of  respect. 
But  in  despite  of  such  management,  I  should  have  been  a  Catholic 
only  in  appearance,  or  rather  I  should  have  belonged  to  no  church. 

*  Now,  according  to  my  principles,  no  honest  man  ought  to  wish  to 
appear  what  he  reallv  is  not.  His  religion  outwardly,  ought  not  to  be 
other  than  that  which  he  professes  in  toe  bottom  of  his  heart  ThttS« 
after  having  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic,  I  neither  could  be,  nor  wUhed  so 
be  absolutely  nothing.  Nevertheless,  I  still  cherished  a  profound  vene- 
ration and  a  lively  attachment  to  true  Christianity ;  and  I  thanked 
God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  I  was  enabled  to  call  mydf 


lyself  to  that  which  I  thought ^. 

the  spirit  of  prmiitive  Christianity.  With  this  view  i  turned  my 
attention  and  researches  to  the  Protestant  church;  I  compared  what 
she  tatttht  with  the  evangelists— I  examined  them  with  heart  and 
mind,  biNsause  I  had  no  wish  to  act  precipitately.    But  now  that  I 
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wm  mtSaenHf  oonviaoed  that  thii  chnrdi  di 

iU  timpliciiy  and  priniki?e  puritjrt  the  inttitiilioD  wlHdi  Qod, 

loTe«  has  founded  on  earth  by  his  Son,  Jesos  Chriitai  tlit  ^ 

dudes  from  the  felicity  of  hearen^  no  man  who  tela  camSbm 

with  his  religious  convictions,  that  Jesus  Christ  alonot  and  hia 

precepts  deposited  in  holy  Scripture,  are  the  foondatioo      "" 

of  tnuh :— that  she  rejects*  in  matters  of  rdigioii,an  horn 

and  dl  tjrrannoos  priewy  authority :— finally,  that  by  the 

and  dignity  of  her  worship,  and  by  the  purity  and  enuigciMal 

tegrity  of  her  doctrines,  she  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  cbm 

and  perfect  mankind,  and  render  them  more  and  more  like  aoto  G^d 

jmd  Jesus  Christ— I  can  no  longer  hesitate— I  wish  lo 

truth  demands,  what  m^  heart  ardently  desires,  and  what  I 

God,  who  is  all  love,  will  bless.    I  widi,  in  fine,  to  eater  tha 

/of  the  Prot^ttant  church.' 


Now,  in  whatever  manner  the  Prince  acquired  th< 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  here  ia  aomething  better  than  the 
neolo^,  the  '  pure  deism'  which,  we  are  told,  is  '  the  Chris- 
'  tianity  of  the  Continent.'  We  may  therefore  aaaame*  that 
Hia  Highness,  being  neither  a  Socinian  nor  a  neologiai  himself, 
will  be  admitted  aa  a  competent  witneaa  aa  to  the  real  cka- 
racter  of  the  Protestant  pastors  with  whom  be  waa  acqiianted. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  be  knew  leas  of  their  leu  •cnli- 
ments,  than  M.  U  Prifeif  or  than  any  persona  in  this  ootintry. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  Mr.  Evanaon,  in  hia  commeDts 
upon  this  interesting  document,  has  taken  no  notice  of  iIm 
jBtriking  and  decisive  testimony  borne  by  the  Prince  to  the 
doctrinal  orthodoxy  and  estimable  character  of  the  very  rncs 
whom  he  would  have  us  believe  to  be  no  better  than  Peiats  ? 
The  following  is  his  language. 


'  To  the  question^[Was  it  not  the  ^tors  of  the 
church  who  persuaded  you  to  rank  on  their  side  ?]^I  ripif  t  Ci^ 
doubtedly,  tne  Protestant  Pastors  whom  I  have  seen  and  hem,  » 
fluenced  me  to  the  choice  which  I  have  made,  but  not  by  any 
sdidtations  or  promises,  which  would  have  been  lOosoiy  m  dw  i 
state  of  thinp  in  France.  Theu  drew  me  to  ikemsehm^  ctdj^  ^f 
truhf  evewdical  discomrtei  and  tkeir  exemplary  fioer,  m  eeerf 
ccnformdSe  toiih  their  dodrkie.  Further,  I  owe  it  to  tmih  to  d 
that,  far  from  solidtin^,  they  studied  to  raise  obstacles,  and  to 
my  admission  into  their  church,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  satremsly 
difficult.  No  mmistry  is  more  opposed  to  precipitataon  and  iuttb- 
rence  than  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  church  to  wboas  I  maSmL 
I  have  been  more  and  more  fi>rtified  in  my  resdutioo,  by  the  odimag 
discourses  which  I  have  heard  In  the  Flrotestant  choiches  wmso 
exercises  I  have  attended  during  six  years.* 

Little  could  the  Prince  imagine,  thai  the  chief  nae  to  whiek 
bta  manly  and  intereating  atatement  woold  be  tuined  bj 
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iDdiTiduals  in  this  country,  would  be,  to  furnish  matter  fur  an 
indictment  mgainat  the  very  ministers  to  whom  he  tenders  these 

Kteful  acknowledsements !  Yet,  so  it  is;  this  publication 
\  been  hailed  wiUi  base  exultation,  not  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  the  pleasing  spectacle 
which  it  exhibits,  as  regards  the  conversion  and  noble  conduct 
of  the  Prince,— but  on  account  of  its  affordine^  occasion  for 
casting  reproach  and  obloquy  on  Professor  Haffnelr.  Admir* 
able  exemfdification  of  that  charity  which  *  reioiceth  not  in  in- 
'  iquity,  but  rcgoiceth  in  die  truth,  which  thinketh  no  evil,  and 
*  hopeth  all  things! '  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Profes* 
•or's  delinquency  in  the  case  before  us,  most  of  our  readers 
will,  we  imaf^ine,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  malignant  spirit 
whidu  doakmg  itself  under  a  zeal  for  Protestantism  ana  or-, 
thodoxy,  glories  over  the  faults  at  which  charity  would  weep, 
and  insidts  the  most  amiable  men  by  way  of  reclaiming  them 
firom  error,— >is  far  more  criminal,  far  more  odious  to  God  as 
well  as  to  man. 

The  other  publication  will  disappoint  any  persons  who  plafce 
faith  in  the  title-pa^e.  All  that  relates  to  the  conversion  of 
the  excellent  individual  whose  obituary  simply  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  the  narrative,  is  contained  in  tne  following  para- 
gfraph. 

*  In  die  oeorse  of  his  tfaeologtcsl  sCadies»  he  (M.  Cidiot)  became 
di— tisilsii  with  the  doctrines  aad  observances  of  the  Romish  Church 
for  obtainmg  peace  with  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  enlightened  by  the  Scriptures  on  to  impor- 
tant a  point,  he  could  no  longer  continue,  nor  suffer  his  pariihionerS| 
without  waming  them»  to  continne,  in  a  way  which  was  not  pointed 
out  by  Jesus  Christ  or  his  Apostles. 

'  Having,  in  his  public  preachiM  and  private  instructioosp  honour* 
•d  Urn  Chfistisn  truths  which  the  Juoid  by  his  word  had  enabled  him 
to  see»  he  was  desiraoi  that  his  fonn  of  wotship  should  be  likewise  in 
ooafcfiuity  with  the  GospeL  But  ho  was  not  suflbred  to  nrooeed 
fofther  in  the  work  of  rmnaation ;  nor  was  that  which  he  had  aU 
ready  efibcted,  and  iriiich  met  with  the  sptwohation  of  his  parifbio* 
nets,  permitted  to  become  permanent.  He  was  shortly  deprived  of 
his  cofOy  and  expeUed  from  that  church  whose  doctrines  he  was  oh* 
%ed  to  reject,  and  which  he  could  no  longer  preach  after  he  per* 
ceived  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Holy  ScnptureiL  He  therefore 
se«m^  some  piaoe  of  retreats  and,  being  alrod^  acquainted  with  the 
doorines  of  the  Refoimed  Churdies,  which  he  believed  to  be  in 
aoconlsaoe  with  the  word  of  God,  he  hoped  to  find  there  an  asf  lorn 
where  be  could  serve  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in  troth. 

'  His  first  intentfcm  was  to  go  to  England,  or  to  Jersey  or  Guem- 

7',  to  receive^  if  necessary,  new  ordination,  acoordinff  to  the  rites 
the  Reformed  communion.    Hmuco  he  mtewled  to  ornre  retuned 
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to  France,  or  to  hare  preached  tbe  Gospel  in  tome  distant 
His  healthi  however,  which  had  for  some  time  declined,  wa 
ficiently  strong  to  allow  him  to  prosecute  so  long  a  joomey* 
enter  on  his  clerical  labours.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
some  spot  where  the  worship  of  the  Reformed  Church  wai 
conducted :  but,  in  renouncing  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Ch1srcl^  he 
bad  also  renounced  all  the  temporal  advantages  which  be  eiijojvd  m 
that  church ;  and  being  deprived  of  whatever  worldly  asBoln^cBiB 
be  might  have  expected  tirom  his  own  fiunily,  he  was  forced  as 
seek  some  means  of  sobsistenoe,  whererer  be  m^ht  find  a  pl>cw  of 
security. 

<  Providence  directed  him  to  such  a  retreat;  for,  aft  the  rcr 
when  be  was  deprived  of  his  emoluments,  which  he  sacrificed 
tarfly,  rather  than  act  contrary  to  his  conscience  and  bdief ;  aad 
he  was  looking  out  for  some  residence,  where  he  might  ghre  in 
don  to  the  diildren  of  some  Protestant;  a  family  of  this  dcarrf 
in  tbe  interior  of  France,  were  in  want  of  a  tutor,  and,  beviog 
of  him,  they  invited  him  to  their  boose,  which  was  at  Andf 
tandU  town  in  the  department  of  (Sard,  being  satisfied  with  the 
which  they  had  received  of  his  character. 

*  By  the  special  direction  of  Providence,  in  tbe  boose  wl 
was  tutor,  and  where  be  was  treated  as  a  brother  and  friend  in  ChrisKp 
he  met  with  another  minister  of  the  Lord,  who  was  one  of  the 
tors  of  the  church  in  that  fdace.    Tlieir  joy  was  very  great,  in 
ing  themselves  under  tbe  same  roof,  united  together  by  the 
doctrinal  views,  the  same  love  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  ao«ik ; 
having  the  same  desire  to  win  men  to  the  fiuth,  and  to 
by  tbe  love  of  Christ,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.'    pp. 


Before  he  went  to  Andusa,  he  addressed  to  his  periahit 
'  several  pastoral  letters  f  and  he  likewise  drew  up  a  cootro* 
Tcrsial  treatise,  which  he  had  proposed  to  publish.  These  let* 
ters  would  have  been  very  interesting,  and  some  aoconnt  of  the 
treatise  might  have  been  expected,  aa  that  would  probebly  have 
made  na  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  he  beeenae 
vinced  of  toe  errors  of  Romanism,  and  the  pfocesa  of  hta 
vemon.  On  these  points,  this  narrative  commonieates  no 
formation ;  the  remainder  6f  these  pegea  being  entirely  oa 
pied  with  the  scene  of  his  death  and  ois  edifying  ezpresaiona 
dnring  the  last  few  days.  There  ia  givea  a  short  nnftmsiied 
letter  to  his  former  parishioners,  dated  from  bis  death-bed, 
which  is  touchingly  simple  and  earnest.  He  died  Jidy  \% 
1824,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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.  VII.  RffieciionM  on  the  Moral  and  Spmhud  Claims  of  the  Metro^ 
polls.  A  Discourse  delitertd  at  tbe  City  Chspel*  Londooi  iotro- 
ductonr  to  the  Second  Series  of  Lectures  to  Mechanics,  esta- 
bliahea  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Instruction  in 
London  and  its  Vicinity.  With  an  Appendix.  By  John  Black- 
bum,  Minister  of  Claremoot  Chapel*  Pentonyillev  and  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  tbe  Society.  8?0k  pp.  86.  Price  Is.  London,  1827* 

^^INOLE  aermons  scarcely  come  within  the  sphere  of  our 
^^   critical  Jurisdiction,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice  a 
tenth  part  of  those  which  are  published.    The  present  sermon« 
however,  claims  our  attention,  on  the  ground  of  the  more  than 
ordinary  interest  of  the  subject  'to  wnich  it  relates.    Of  the 
existence  of  this  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Instruction  in 
the  metropolis,  we  were  first  informed  by  means  of  the  admi- 
rable tract  published  under  its  auspices,  which  was  noticed  in 
our  last  Number.    It  bas  begun  its  operations  well ;  and  the 
^present  sermon  will  be  found  to  place  in  a  very  striking  point 
of  view,  the  urgent  necessity  and  importance  of  a  combinatioa 
of  well  directed  efforts,  by  means  both  of  the  press  and  the 
pulpit,  such  as  this  Society  appears  to  have  put  in  action,  with 
a  view  to  stem  the  proffress  of  religious  ignorance,  infidelity, 
and  licentiousness  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  kii^- 
dom. 

Au  immense  capital  is,  under  any  circumstances,  an  object  of 
afiecting  and  awful  contemplation;  and  from  the  Christian 
philanthropist,  the  sight  might  well  draw  forth  tears,  such  aa 
nia  Heavenly  Master  sned  when  he  looked  down  from  Mount 
Olivet  on  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the  prodigious  and  portentous 
growth  of  the  British  metropolis  within  tne  last  twenty  years, 
there  is  matter  for  reflection  of  even  an  alarming  kind.  Wq 
transcribe  the  following  statements  from  the  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Blackbom*8  sermon. 

'  Modern  London  t  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  indudes  withhi 
its  gigantic  bounds,  two  ancient  cities,  one  borough  town,  and  fifty 
viUi^ei,  which,  now  united,  stretch-  thenselTes  over  a  site  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  never  less  thsn  two  mfles  in  width.  Conse- 
jiueatlv,  its  ecdesisstical,  municipal,  and  parochial  divisions  are 
irregolar  and  bvoWed  {  and  it  is  no  essy  tssk  accurately  to  define  its 

bounds,  or  to  report  iu  circunutsnces .....There  b  great  difficulty 

ia  obuinii^  an  accurate  return  of  the  various  places  of  wordiip  in 
this  test  City ;  yet  the  fi>llowing  statement  wiU,  I  beliere,  qiproach 
viiy  near  to  the  truth. 
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Episcopal  Churches  and  Chapels   •    •    .     • 

Independent  Chapels •    •    •  QS 

Wesieyan  Methoaist  Do «  96 

Baptist  Do • 32 

Caivinistic  Methodist  Do SO 

Presbyterian  /Scotch  and  Unitarian)  Do.    •  J 6 

Roman  Catholic  Do ••  14 

Quakers*  Meetings      •••»••••  6 

400 

<  If  we  calculate  that  the  average  attendance  at  each  place  is  5'A 
persons,  which  is  ceruinl^r  the  greatest  extent  we  can  allow,  aad  ai: 
250  more  for  the  fluctuatmg  hearers  at  the  several  services  of  t^tt 
Sabbath,  it  will  give  a  result  of  300,000  persons  i  now  the  popou- 
tion  of  this  wide-spread  Metropolis  is  estimated,  bj  the  hmt  cewai^ 
at  1,974,800  souls  ;  from  which  subtract  the  feeble  mioorirf  above, 
and  we  find  nine  hundred  and  seventy  four  thousamo,  rickt 
HUNDRED  persons  neglecting  the  public  worship  of  God.  Aai 
though  considerable  deductions  are  to  be  made  for  yoimg  ^iUrrs 
sick  persons,  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  yet,  after  all,  the  omltkBir 
without  even  the  forms  of  religion  arounci  us,  is  most  appalliDw^.  Thr 
following  statement  will  illustrate  the  occupstions  of  the  SaM>adi>— 
**  It  appears  that  of  the  papers  at  present  published  in  Loodec  «• 
the  Sunday,  there  are  circulated,  on  the  lowest  estinoace,  45/iv 
copies,  and  that,  upon  the  most  moderate  computation^  betwcc. 
2  and  SOO,(XX)  readers  of  these  papers  are  to  be  found  to  the  Mccr»- 
polis  alone,  while  the  great  number  of  pressmen,  distr&ators,  mM^ttc* 
venders,  hawkers,  and  subordinate  agents  of  both  sexea»  aad  of  a! 
ages,  who  are  necessarily  employed  on  the  Sabbath,  all  tend  to  dr 
most  flagrant  breach  of  the  aay  of  rest/' 

*  In  such  a  state,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  report  of  Mr*  Woatsfr. 
the  excellent  governor  of  Newgate,  by  which  it  appearsy  that  dam; 
the  year  1826,  there  were  committed  to  that  gaol. 

Males  under  ^1  years  of  age    .  1227 

Females  ditto        ditto    •    .    •  442 

Males  above  21 1096 

Females  ditto 166 

2931 

Being  an  increase  of  547  commitments  in  the  past  year  !  I 

*  Must  we  not  adopt  the  ener|^ie  language  or  a  ClergvoMB  of  t5.« 
Established  Church,  and  say,  *'  Such  a  mine  of  beaibewaB,  aai 
consequent  profligacy  and  danger,  under  the  very  mendiaii»  as  it  a 
aupposed,  of  Christian  illumination,  and  accumulated  arotiod  U; 
▼ery  centre  and  heart  of  firitiih  prosperity,  liberty,  and  GirilisatMa. 


^^!"<M»t  be  contemplated    without  terror  by  any  real  and   ratia 
vieod  of  our  established  government  t  9aA  it  aiirely  auBcieat 
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iwaken  tbt  anxioui  attenlion  of  every  true  patriot*  every  enlightened 
ttiieeinan»  every  sincere  advocate  of  suffering  humanity,  every  in- 
ellig»nt  aad  faithful  ChristiaiL'' ' 

In  a  recent  Number  of  the  Evangelical  Magaaine,  it  is  stated 
Hat» '  notwithstanding  all  that  is  doing*  there  are  at  leaet  40*000 
ebildren  in  the  roetropolia,  who  are  not  provided  for,  and  can- 
not be  received  into  our  Sunday  schools.     Southwark  has 
provided  for  6()00  more  children  than  can  be  received  into  the 
variona  places  of  worship.'  With  regard  to  the  state  of  attend- 
ance in  the  churches  of  tne  Establishment^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stew- 
irt.  Minister  of  Percy  chapel,  gives  it  as  his  opinion*  that* 
iVest  of  Temple  Bar*  there  would   not  be  found   more  than 
t>O00  stated  commuuicantSy  out  of  a  population  of  300*000 ;  and 
Mr.  Blackburn  adds,  that* '  things  are  worse  among  the  Evan* 
'    gclical  Disenters*'  as  he  does  not  think  there  are  600  com- 
municants among  them,  in  the  same  direction. 

«  Whilst  those  houses  of  prayer*  in  which  Chamock  and  Howe, 
Goodwin  and  Alsop*  Ridgley  and  Gale  ministered,  have  been  razed  to 
the  sround*  how  fearfully  has  the  Gospel  been  withheld  or  abandoned 
in  other  places  where  our  faitliful  confessors  once  laboured !  Yea,  is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  in  the  place  where  Robert  Fleming,  profound  in  learn- 
ing and  powerful  in  eloquence,  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  Saviour, 
detected  the  errors  of  ropery,  and  predicted  its  certain  destruction, 
that  in  that  very  place  a  mountebank  preacher  of  infidelity  now  blas- 
phemes his  Maker,  outrages  decency,  and  breaks  the  peace  1  May 
we  not  fear  yet  further  desolations!  L.et  us  then  deplore  the  neglect 
of  one  part  of  our  duty  as  Apostolical  churches,  ana  pray  that  God 
will  not  leave  us  to  a  cold,  formal,  heartless  Christianity.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  emisaariea  of  Popery  have  not  been 
inactive  in  the  capital ;  and  the  following  statement  will,  proba« 
bly*  take  many  of  our  readers  by  surprise :  it  certainly  calls 
loudly  on  Protestant  ministers  of  all  denominations,  to  lay  aside 
their  mutual  jealouaiea,  and  emulate  each  other  in  the  mora 
diligent  discharge  of  their  sacred  trust. 

*  I  wish  not  to  become  an  alarmist,  but  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  in- 
creased activitr  and  growinff  numbers  characterize  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  the  Metropolis.  Not  to  mention  their  sealous  circulation 
of  tracts  and  books,  a  very  naoel  procedure  with  tkemt  nor  to  compare 
the  number  and  size  of  their  chapels  in  London  now,  with  those  they 
occupied  thirty  years  ago ; — I  beg  to  submit  to  the  reader  the  following 
statement  of  baptisms  administered  in  their  leading  chapels  for  the 
hut  five  years,  as  published  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany  for  March*  ^ 
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Place.  l^Q2.  1823.  18^.  1825    1998. 

Moorfieldi 570  684  698  766  890 

Virginia  Street 410  424^  453  5Q9  591 

LincolD*8  Inn  Fields 331  338  465  445  46S 

Warwick  Street 141  172  218  208  2fS 

Manchester  Square 261  236  278  313  998 

South  Street,  Grosvenor  Square  •  75  152  101  134  173 

Romney  Terrace,  Westminster    •  93  127  134  120  206 

•  Cadogan  Street,  Sloane  Street    •  50  59  67  55  75 

.  St.  George*8  Fields  .    •    .     •    .  367  396  457  566  50i 

Wade  Street,  Poplar     ,    •    .    •  78  98  121  llo  128 

2376  2686   2992    3225  3499 

'  Their  Chapels  at  Stratford,  Bermondsej,  Greenwich,  Somen 
Town,  Hamp&tead,  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  and  Woolwidi,  are 
omitted. 

*  It  is  supposed,  by  various  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the 
proportion  of  births  to  the  population  varies  in  difierent  countries  ffDm 
1  in  179  to  1  in  49.  If,  then,  we  take  the  estimate  tlie  Roman  CatboUoi 
make,  of  ihirti/  persons  to  one  birth,  we  may,  perhaps,  approach  to  a 
correct  average.    Let,  then,  my  readers  observe. 

Baptisms  in  1822    .    .    2376 

30 


71,280 


Baptisms  in  1826    ^    .    3499 

SO 


104,970 


ing  an  increase  of  33,G90  persons  in  five  vears !     Will  the  emigra- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland  and  the  Continent  to  this  City 


being 
tion  c 
account  for  this  ?    I  think  by  no  means !'  pp.  30 — 1. 

Popery  can  increase  only  through  Protestant  neglect.  This, 
we  believe  to  b6  to  axiom  incbntrovertible.  It  is  the  aflter- 
growth  of  ignorance  and  formality  ;  a  moral  contagion  which 
becomes  endemic,  solely  through  a  negligent  huabandty  pro* 
ducing  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  For  the  increase  of  Popery  in 
the  metropolis,  the  above  details  then  will  sufficiently  account ; 
and  they  prove,  what,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  state  of  Ireland 
proves,  that  the  increase  of  papists  is  the  crime,  and  shame, 
and  punishment  of  Protestant  secularity  and  indolence.  But 
•  what  is  to  be  done  V 

<  It  was  this  question,'  says  Mr.  Blackburn,  *  that  led  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Instruction  in  London  ao<i 


its  Vieinitjr*  which  purpoaes^  **  irrespectire  of  the  pirtioilar  denonH 
MtJPD  of  Chriatiaos,  to  Advance  enwgelical  religion  amongat  the  iiH 
habitanta  of  the  Metropolia>  by  promoting  the  obaerrance  of  the 
lu>rd'a  day ;  the  preaching  of  the  Goapel ;  the  eatablishment  of  prayer 
meetinga  and  Sabbath  schoola;  tlie  circulation  of  religious  tracts^ 
accompanied  with  a  systematic  Tisitation ;  and  by  the  establishment 
of  gratuitous  circulating  libraries ;— with  every  other  method  which 
the  Comroitteey  from  time  to  time,  may  ap{>rove9  for  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  great  object  contemplated  by  this  Society/* '  p.  28. 

Upon  theae  meaaurea,  many  of  them  of  obTiooa  and  tried 
eflSciency,  othera  involving  conaiderationa  of  some  delicacy^ 
and  requiring  a  very  watchful  and  judicioua  auperintendence  on 
the  part  of  ihe  Society,  we  ahall  not  now  offer  any  remark ; 
but  refer  our  readera  to  the  Sermon  itself  for  a  further  exposi- 
tion of  the  philanthropic  views  of  its  institutors,  and  an  able 
appeal  in  enforcement  of  the  claims  which  its  object  has  tipoa 
^very  friend  of  religion  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind  in 
this  vaat  metropolis*    It  must  be  through  mere  oversight,  tbat» 
in  the  above  enumeration^  no  account  is  taken  of  Uie  labours 
of  Bible  Associations^  as  an  efficient  means  of  promoting 
Christian  Instruction.    To  them  we  are  indebted,  more  espe* 
dally  in  London,  for  bringing  to  light  much  onsusp^ted  igno« 
ranee  and  misery  which  lay  concealed  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  capital,  and  for  giving  an  impulse  to  Christian  zeal  in  this 
direction.    We  have  reason  to  be  assured  that  Mr.  Blackburn 
ia  a  warm  friend  to  such  Societies,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society,  will  both  ap* 
preciate  their  importance,  and  avail  themselves  of  auch  co^-ope- 
tion. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  adverting  to  another 
consideration  of  a  somewhat  dfifierent  but  not  irrelevant  nature, 
poes  the  determination  of  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  heart  or  the  head  (calf  it  which  you  please)  of  the 
folitical  community,  indicate  a  healthful  state  of  the  system.? 
n  other  words,  does  the  rapid  growth  of  London  arise  from  the 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and  is  it  to  bd  viewed  as  au 
indication  and  presaee  of  prosperity  ?  Or  does  it  not  rather 
supply  some  cause  for  apprehension,  that  London  is  absorbing 
that  wealth  and  population  which,  if  more  equally  distributed 
over  the  country,  would  conduce  far  more  to  our  strength  anct 
permanent  prosperity  as  a  nation,  and  be  infinitely  more  ad- 
vantageous to  public  morals  and  social  happiness  f  Is  it  not 
because  the  funds  for  employing  labouf  and  maintaining  trade. 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  dried  up  in  remote  and  impoverished 
districts,  that  this  rush  of  population  has  taken  place  to  the 
great  market  T    Is  it  not  something  like  what  takes  place  in 
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countries  exposed  to  drought,  when  the  drying  up  of  tbe 
nals  and  riyulets  which  dispersed  fertiKty  through  the 
Valleys,  drives  the  people  to  the  banks  of  the  peBt 
Have  not  large  capitals  gone  on  to  increase  long  after  m  dedme 
has  commenced  in  the  population  and  power  of  the  state  ?  And 
has  not  this  increased  bulk  of  the  uietropolis  been  in  sook 
cases  the  result,  first  of  tbe  impoverishment,  and  at  lenetli  of 
the  depopulation  of  distant  districts?  This  is  stnkingly  tkt 
case  with  ree:ard  to  Constantinople  at  the  present  moineot ; 
and  ancient  nistory  supplies  us  with  similar  lessons.  We  are 
not  alarmists.    We  not  only  say  with  the  Poet, 

•  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still,*-* 

but  we  hope  the  best,  as  regards  the  permanent  greatness  of 
the  countiy  which  we  love.  Still,  we  cannot  suppress  a  woe* 
lancholy  feeling  at  contemplating  the  splendid  improremeoSs 
and  imdoense  extension  of  the  metropolis.  We  fear  that  it  is 
not  a  sign  of  political  health  ;  that  all  is  not  right  at  tbe  ex- 
tremities ; — that  England  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, resolving  itself  too  much  into  cities  and  large  com* 
munities,  the  formation  of  which  is,  indeed,  a  first  step  in 
civilization,  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  their  increase  seeias 
unfavourable  to  morals  and  happiness,  and  the  advantages  ot 
the  citizen  over  the  pagan  are  outweighed  or  lost.  We  fear» 
that  we  shall  have,  as  a  political  community,  to  tread  back  a 
step  or  two,  at  the  cost  of  much  individual  suflTering,  to 
gain  that  state  of  general  prosperity  which  we  have  aoenkoi^ 
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Art.  YIII.  Letters  on  the  Moral  and  Religious  State  of  Sonik  At 
ricaf  written  during  a  Residence  of  nearly  Seven  Years  in  Boei 
Aires,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Colombia.    By  James  Tbomion.    12am. 
pp.S96.    Price  5«.    London.    1827. 

R.  THOMSON'S  name  must  be  well  known  to  cor 
readers ;  and  extracts  from  some  of  these  Letters  have 
already  found  their  way  to  the  public  through  the  mediom  of 
the  reports  of  different  religious  societies.  The  whole  series 
will  be  extremely  acceptable,  and  their  publication  in  this 
cheap  form  is  much  to  be  commended.  We  cannot  doubt  tliat 
the  volume  will  obtain  a  very  wide  circulation.  It  contains 
more  information  with  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  tlie 
South  American  States,  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  other 
work. 

The  Writer  appears  to  be  most  singularly  fitted  for  the 
arduous  and  delicate  mission  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 
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CTaulious,  yet  enterprifting«  conciliating  but  firm*  zealous  but 
without  bigotry*  and  unwearied  in  pereevertince*  he  com- 
bines all  the  requisites  for  success  ;  and  he  has  been  remark- 
ably successful.  The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov. 
9,  1822p  describes  the  sentiments  and  feelings  with  which  he 
had  embarked  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  promoting  the  forma- 
tion of  schools  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  within  the 
almost  unknown  provinces  of  Peru. 

*  Since  ray  leaving  my  native  country,  I  have  experienced  much 

of  the  gracious  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  m  directing  my 

siepSf  in  making  darknett  light  before  me,    and  crooked    things 

straight.    The  encouragements  I  huve  met  with  in  my  endeavours  to 

forward  the  Lord's  cause  in  South  America,  have  been  much  greater 

than  could  hsve  been  expected  before  the  trial  was  made.    I  think  a 

door  has  been  opened  here,  which  will  never  be  shut,  but  which  will, 

I  trusty  from  one  year  to  another,  open  wider  and  wider,  until  it  be*. 

come,  in  the  Apostle's  language,  **  great  and  eflectual  "    Should  I 

say,  there  are  no  adversaries,  and  that  all  goes  on  prosperously,  with- 

out  any  difficulty  or  discouragement  from  any  quarter,— «hould  I  say 

this,  it  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  telling  you,  that  a  great  miracie 

had  taken  place  here,  and  had  changed  the  nature  of  man.    You,  of 

course,  expect  no  such  wonderful  accounts.     At  the  same  time,  it  b 

a  gratifying  thing  to  be  able  to  state,  that  far  less  opposition  has  been 

met  with  than  was  expected.    Difficulties,  I  believe,  of  whatever 

kind,  will  grow  fewer  and  weaker  as  Time  runs  on,  bearing  in  his 

hand  the  torch  of  heavenly  light ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  means 

and  opportunities  of  doing  good  will  greatly  increase.    It  is  surdy  a 

gratifying  sight,  to  see  darkness  fleeing  sway,  and  the  light  of  heaveo 

Dreakio|  forth.     You  know  there  is  no  fellowship,  in  any  sense,  be* 

tweeo  light  and  darkness ;  the  one  must  give  place  to  the  other* 

Wherever,  then,  darkness  prevails*  let  the  people  of  God  look  to 

Him  who  said,  **  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light;''  and  let 

them  use  those  means  which  he  has  appointed,  under  the  -full  assur* 

anoe,  that  midnight  shall  give  place  to  the  dawning  light,  and  that 

again  to  noon  day.    That  a  great  and  happy  change  is  about  to  take 

place  in  our  hitherto  unfortunate,  unhappy  worlds  the  Scriptures 

J  predict ;  and  the  davs  in  which  we  live,  say,  **  Lift  up  your  neads, 
or  thb  happy  period  draweth  nigh."  You  who  live  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  whence  the  word  of  the  Lord  w  sounding  out  on  all  sides,  see 
these  things  better  than  I  can  do  in  this  far  distant  country.  From  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  messengers  are  daily  landing  on  your  happy  shores 
with  tklings  of  joy.    One  says,  Babylon  t»  fidlen;  another  cries,  the 

Sds  of  the  heathen  are  famished ;  whilst  a  third  shouts  aloud,  Satan 
Is  like  lightniuff  to  the  ground.  I  almost  envy  this  felicity  of 
yours ;  yet  1  would  not  exchange  conditions  with  you.  Solitary  and 
alone  as  I  am  here,  I  would  not  wish  myself  elsewhere,  because  I 
believe  I  am  placed  where  God  would  have  me  to  be;  and,  I  tmsl* 
his  work,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  all  my  concern.  I  do,  how- 
ever, wish  myself  otherwise  circumstanced*    I  should  be  glad  to 
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have  with  me  one  or  more,  with  whom  I  could  alwaji  cmdi 
in  the  ways  aod  work  of  the  Ijord»  and  whose  counsda  and 
might  prove  a  hlessiag  to  me  and  to  many.  You,  my  dew  broche^* 
who  dwell  in  Mount  Zion,  have  never  experienced  the  disudmtacr 
^  being  ihm  alone.  Should  I  come  into  your  thoughta  wlien  yea 
bow  your  knees  unto  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesiia  Chrvi, 
I  beg  you  to  pray  that  gracot  and  mercy,  and  peace  may  be 
plied  unio  me»  and  that  the  Lord's  work  may  prosper  in 
America.*    pp.  49—52. 

>  Of  Mr.  Thomson's  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Romaniate,  the 
following  detail  of  a  conversation  with  a  distinguished  eerie- 
iriasticy  at  Lima,  will  afford  a  very  pleasing  illuatratian.  We 
make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  toe  extract. 

'  The  gentleman  wiih  whom  I  had  the  conversatiott,  is  a  mmm  «f 
Sfiperior  education  and  abilities,  and  holds  an  iiaportaot  aifnatiiMi  b 
one  of  our  colleges.     We  have  been  acquainted  with  eadi  ocber  evrr 
•faice  I  arrived  in  this  city.    We  have  visited  each  other  orraaioeaPy 
during  that  time,  and  have  talked  upon  religious  subjects*  but  alaieit 
always  upon  those  things  in  which  we  were  a^eed.  A  few  dbya  aM»  I 
had  a  visit  from  him,  and  we  entered  almost  unmediately  inte  a  ciwe 
conversation  or  controversy  upon  some  of  the  points  of  the  CatholK 
religion.    I  had  lying  on  the  table  one  of  the  Pope's  balk*  whidi  a 
young  man  had  brou^t  me  a  day  or  two  before*  as  I  had  esptcmed 
to  him  a  desire  to  see  it.    I  enouired  of  my  friend,  where  I  coold 
obtain  a  set  of  these  bulls,  as  I  wished  to  see  each  of  Uiem,  m  otdcr 
to  asoertain  their  nature,  and  what  it  was  they  promised  to  those 
should  purchase  them.    After  he  had  informed  me  where  this  a 
was  to  be  found,  I  told  him  that  I  understood  that  thosa  who 
obased  one  of  these  bulls  st  a  certain  price,  namelyt  eight 
and  a  half*  were  assured  that  they  would  get  out  of  puraatofy  ia 
arthree  days  afler  death.    He  said  it  was  so  as  I  hadstatad.    Dw 
3roo  then  really  believe,  said  I,  that  the  Pope  can  thus  PSfdea  tba 
iins  of  men,  and  that  men  can  obtain  the  pardon  of  taeir  araa  by 
means  of  expending  snob  a  sura  of  money  in  the  pardiate  of  sh» 
buU^—He  said,  be  believed  the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  be  c^^  * 
m  the  way  mentioned,  and  that  the  Pope  had  sadi  authoiky  ■ 
of  being  the  successor  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  whs 
Cbrisc  bad  granted  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  aad 
remit  or  to  retain  the  sins  of  men.    It  is  to  be  supposed, 
ooaliDoed'he,  that  confession  of  sins  is  to  be  made  ia  order  ta 
fi>rgiveness.    Aad  in  coafessioo,  to  whom  can  the  peaiiaBS  ga  bat  la 
the  vsiaister  of  Christ,  in  order  that  be  may  instracs  bias  hi  the 
aatace  of  repeatance  I     To  preveat  him  from  deceiviag  bimarii; 
aad  believiag  he  has  repented  wbeo  be  has  not,  it  as  niraasaij  ta 
Shaw  him  what  are  the  signs  of  a  smcere  repentance  \  aad  whoa  Aa 
priest  finds  the  penitent  as  he  oopht  to  b^  then,  in  fiitaa  af  the 
power  given  by  Christ  to  his  ministers,  tbqr  absolve  hia  fieia  1m 
sins. 

<  In  answer  to  whathe  said,  I  told  him,  that  I  ooanjierad  is  ^ha 
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the  duty  of  man  to  confess  his  tins  unto  God,  as  it  is  with  him  alone 
wc  hate  to  do,  and  not  with  one  another ;  and  that  the  Scripture 
aaaures  us*  that  if  we  humbly  and  sincerely  confess  our  sins  unto  him, 
and  beg  forgiveness  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  obtain 
the  mercy  we  ask  for.  I  then  said,  that  none  could  forgive  sins  but 
Cvod  only ;  and  that  as  to  the  power  given  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
sdso  to  the  other  apostles,  to  forgive  the  sins  of  men  or  to  retain  them, 
I  conceived  it  to  be  a  power  of  doing  this  only  in  a  certain  way, 
namely,  in  the  way  corresponding  to  the  instructions  which  they  had 
received  from  their  divine  Master.  I  illustrated  this  by  the  case  of 
an  ambassador  sent  by  his  sovereign  with  terms  of  peace  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  prince.  The  Ambassador,  I  said,  is  autnorized  to  make 
peace  between  the  two  nations,  that  is,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  or 
continue  it.  He  is  not,  however,  at  liberty  to  do  this  in  any  way  he 
chooses,  but  only  in  that  way  which  the  instructions  of  his  sovereiffa 
authorize.  So  was  it,  I  continued,  with  the  ambassadors  whom  the 
L.ord  Jesus  sent  into  the  world  i  they  were  sent  to  proclaim  and 
to  celebrate  a  peace  between  God  and  man,  but  they  were  to  do  so 
€>nly  in  one  way,  that  is,  in  the  way  prescribed  to  them.'    pp.  131 — 3. 

Mr.  Thomson  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  sense  in  which 
Protestants  contend  that  the  keys  were  committed  to  the  Apos- 
tle Peter,  and  that  he  exercised  the  honourable  commission  pe- 
culiarly entrusted  to  him  ;  remarking,  in  the  sequel,  that  '  the 
'  Apostles  have  made  their  own  writings  their  successors,  and 
'  that  through  them  they  still  continue  to  speak  to  mankind.* 
The  ecclesiastic,  in  reply,  maintaiued,  that,  with  regard  to  all 
such  explanations  of  Scripture,  the  best  and  surest  plan  is,  to 
have  recourse  to  *  the  uniform  explanation  and  judgement  of 
'  the  church/  Upon  this  position,  that  the  church  haa  never 
failed  or  varied  as  an  expositor  of  troth,  hinsea  the  whole  con- 
troveray.  '  How  then  do  yon  prove  to  me,'  Mr.  Thomson  asked 
in  reply, '  that  the  church  has  never  varied  in  her  doctrines?* 

*  I  prove,  said  he,  the  constancy  and  stability  of  the  church  by  the 
uniform  voice  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  the  ^days  of  the  Apostles 
until  now.  No  sooner  did  any  pastor  or  bishop  broach  any  new  doc- 
uinet  than  hb  own  flock,  and  the  whole  boay  of  Christmos,  every 
where  raised  die  cry  against  him.  Errors  now  and  then  arose,  con« 
tinned  he,  and  errors  too  of  great  consequence,  bat  in  this  manner 
they  were  poblady  reprobated,  and  the  individuals  who  had  erred 
wero  thereoy  broitglit  to  repentance,  or  dse  expelled  the  church*-^ 
As  I  wished  to  drive  this  subject  to  its  proper  issue,  and  to  fix  upon 
the  very  point  upon  which  we  diflfered,  andf  which  point  it  was  neces- 
sary to  settle  before  we  could  proceed  farther  with  any  advantage,  I 
put  this  questioa  to  him :  Do  you  maintain  that  the  writers  upon  ec- 
clesiastical aCurs,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  downward,  have  all 
held  the  saase  opmions  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ? 
Not  exactly  so,  said  he,  for  there  have  been  diflerences  among  them 
regaidiog  the  interpretation  of  several  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  he 
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here  instanced  several  opinions  of  St«  Augustine,  St.    Cjprian, 
But  so  far,  continued  he,  as  respects  what  are  strictly  and  prop 
called  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  I  maintain   that  there  is  no  c.-* 
fence  among  them,  although  in  points  of  discipline  thej  are  fw«  . 
agreed.     You  hold  then,  said  I,  do  you,  that  so  far  as  the  dectrkU 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  arc  concerned,  the  wricers  «re  t^^^ 
do  not  vary  ?     I  expected  he  would* here  give  an  answer  at  asjr 
the  affirmative,  but  he  withdrew  a  little  farther,  and  said,  that  be  w». 
not  affirm  to  the  question  I  had  put,  as  to  all  that  these  irritcn  U 
said ;  but,  so  far  only  as  they  had  given  their  tesiimoHj^  to  the  ir- 
trines  in  question  as  existing  among  tbem»  he  wished   to  spcai,  &- 
not  as  to  their  own  opinions  of  these  doctrines.     He  here  stated  *-^ 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  said,  that  so  far  as  they  acted  as  tti'.- 
to  what  existed  among  them,  and  in  the  ages  previous  re  ibetr  t  -y 
thus  far  and  no  farther  were  their  writings  to  be  considered  re«pcct~« 
the  argument  in  hand.    I  here  reminded  him  bv  the  war*  of  «i « 
had  before  urged,  but  which  he  did  not  concede,  naraelj,  that  tW- 
were  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among  the  Catholics  as  well  as  as*** 
the  Protestants.     I  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  did  doc  urge  i* 
particularly  as  an  objection  to  their  system,  but  merely  as  a  coitf*/' 
part  to  his  objection  to  the  Protestants,  arising  from  their  daflereac^ 
I  then  put  the  question  :  Do  you  maintain  then,  that  wp  far  at  c<rr 
siastical  writers  have  given  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  the  c&q-t 
they  do  not  vary,  nor  can  vary  ? — ^x es,  said  he,  I  do  nalntam  i'  • 
position.— I  then  replied,  I  am  glad  we  have  come  at  length  tn  * 
one  definite  point,  and  I  am  glad,  also,  that  you  have  exchided  '. 
opinions  of  tne  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  that  you  rest  wokeiy 
them  as  witnesses.     I  now  see  the  point  you  maintain,    and  here  « 
will  come  to  issue.    My  answer,  for  the  present,  shall  be  short.    T  - 
position  which  you  maintain,  is  a  position  which  I  beliere  to  far  .~ 
supportable,  and  which,  in  consequence,  I  deny.     Here,  then,  let  I'l 
subject  for  the  present  re^t ;  we  have  got  a  great  length  In  seeing  :.- 
very  line  which  divides  us,  and  wc  have  now  the  matter  free  of  c\* 
tery.     It  h  reduced  to  a  mere  historical  question.     We  shall,  tbr-  * 
fore,  decide  it  as  such  on  some  future  occasion,  when  I  shall  take  . 
hand  to  prove  that  the  church  has  varied^ 

*  We  have  now  seen^  said  I,  the  very  point  in  whidi  we  differ ;  ic 
us  also  see  wherein  we  agree.  I  believe,  said  I,  that  all  -^^^^^H  in 
tinners,  and  stand  in  ne^  of  a  Saviour.  I  believe  chat  God  prtxi. 
our  racCf  and  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  seek  and  to  aave  the  iat 
I  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Mediator  and  Sitva'c 
of  mankind,  and  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  by  v^ic*. 
we  can  be  saved.  I  do  sincerely  believe,  1  continued,  in  the  Lor. 
Jesus  Christ  as  mv  Lord  and  my  Redeemer ;  and,  1  trust  also,  that  : 
desire  to  know  all  his  precepts  and  instructions,  and  to  coalbfai  rt 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions  thereunto.—]  then  said  to  hiia,  iisK 
this  exactly  what  you  believe  ? — He  said,  it  was  so.  Wdi,  tWa.  i 
replied,  may  not  we  look  uoon  each  other  as  fellow  disciplea?  andnr 
not  we  each  expect,  if  we  hold  on,  that  the  Lord  will  give  unto  as  bmk. 
that  crown  of  ngbteousneas  which  he  hath  prooiiaed  to  thaai  ihai  h^t 
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im  ?  He  here  teemed  to  heaitate,  and  did  not  give  a  direct  reply. 
'ou  see  that  I  was  here  touching  U(M>n  the  point  of  there  being  no 
ilvation  out  of /A^ir  charch. — He  said,  that  voat  I  had  stated  regard- 
%g  my  faith  was  well|  but  that  there  was  something  farther  necessary ; 
nd  upon  saying  so,  he  seemed  to  digress  a  little,  or,  at  leasts  not  to 
peak  directly  to  the  point  In  hand.  My  dear  Sir,  said  I,  pray  let  us 
etile  this  point.  Have  the  goodness  to  speaic  your  mind  freely; 
peak  out ;  what  do  I  still  want,  what  more  must  I  believe,  than  what 
have  stated,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life  ?  Did  not  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
1 1  nisei  f  concede  eternal  life  to  those  who  believed  what  I  have  told 
f'ou  in  my  belief?  And  did  not  the  Apostles,  according  to  the 
lower  invested  in  them,  remit  the  sins  of  those  who  believed  and 
ictcd  in  the  manner  I  have  stated  ?  He  then  said  something  about 
Jic  necessity  of  believing  the  church,  in  order  to  salvation.— Can  I 
not  look  for  salvation  without  this  ?  said  L— Take  care  that  you  do 
not  put  obstacles  in  the  way  to  heaven,  which  the  God  of  our  salva- 
tion has  not  put.  Strait  ia  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  which 
Icadeth  unto  life  ;  pray  then,  do  not  with  stumbling-blocks  fill  up  thia 
narrow  way.  Let  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  guide  us  in  this, 
and  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  kingdom  of  God. 

•  Upon  arriving  here,  we  found  our  time  was  gone,  and  that  we  had 
been  upwards  of  two  hours  in  a  very  close  conversation.  *  As  my 
friend  could  stop  no  longer,  we  broke  up  our  conversation  at  this 
|>oint,  he  still  stating  it  as  necessary  to  salvation,  that  I  should  believe 
the  church.  When  we  thus  dropped  our  disputation,  he  arose,  and 
Bs  I  accompanied  him  out,  he  threw  his  arms  around  mc,  and  said^ 
««  We  shall  yet,  I  trust,  be  united  together,  and  companions  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* '  pp.  139—143. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  our  pages  with  extracts  gratifying  to 
our  readers ;  but  for  obvious  i^asons  we  refrain.    Altogether, 
the  view  which  these  pages  exhibit  of  the  wonderful  movement 
which  is  taking  place  amons  the  nations  of  the  New  World,  is 
most  animating  and  delightful.    Only  a  few  years  ago,  it  might 
have  been  asked   in  the  language  of  utter  despondency,  with 
regard  to  tbe  total  population  of  Spanish  America, '  Can  these 
'  dry  bones  live  V    Now,  at  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  a 
Bible  Society  has  been  established  as  it  were  upon  the  very 
ruins  of  the  Inquisition,  one  of  ito  secretaries  being  a  Domini- 
can friar  who  formerly  filled  the  same  post  in  the  district  tri- 
bunal of  the  soi-disant  Holy  OflSce !    While  Mr.  Thomson  was 
at  Lima,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  clamour  against  the 
Bibles  put  in  circulation,  as  not  being  fairly  printed  from  the 
Spanish  version  of  Scio ;  but  it  was  soon  put  down.    The 
deputy  archbishop,  having  learned  that  a  priest  was  likely  to 
say  something  on  the  subject  from  the  pulpit,  sent  a  message 
to  him, '  not  to  preach  any  thing  against  tbe  reading  of  the 
'  English  Bibles.'     He  was  no  doubt  obeyed.     About  a  fort- 
night before  this,  aa  ingenious  jtu  tTcsprit  appeared  in  one  of 
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the  newspapers  of  that  city,  of  which  the  followiag  ia  a  liierk' 
translation.  The  origioal  was  in  verse:  we  wii£  that  M: 
Tliomsoa  had  favoured  us  with  it. 

<  Simon  possessed  a  jUhing  iarkf  and  just  a  fishtog  bark  ;  wadurz 
more  he  left  to  his  sons*  They,  however,  were  great  fiahen :  ihr> 
caught  much,  and  grew  rich  9  and  could  no  longer  be  orateat  v  * 
their  small  bark,  but  eot  a  larger  one.  This  bark  aftenraids  bcois 
a  brig,  and  then  a  ship.  At  last,  it  grew  into  a  maii*of-«rar,  ar : 
frightened  the  world  with  its  cannon.  How  wonderfully  is  fK;^  g*  - 
of  war  now  changed !  how  different  now  to  what  it  was  ia  fmmer 
times!  This  great  ship  is  now  grown  old,  and,  sbatterod  bj  Ct 
storms  it  has  encountered,  it  now  lies  rotting  in  the  barboar.  A 
thousand  times  has .  it  been  repaired,  but  at  last,  it  must  be  laid  mi»k: 
altogether ;  and  its  owners  must  once  more  be  content  with  iSiianr ' 
fishing  bark.' 

Our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  make  the  applicatioa.    P* 

satire  is  bold,  yet  delicate  and  elegantly  pointed.  And  tti* 
appeared  in  a  Spanish  newspaper  published  at  Lima ! 


Art  IX.    Letters  written  by  5**»»»  S****,  duri$^  her   imU  1^ 
ness.    Sec<Mid  Edition,    pp.  72.    Price  Is.  6d.    ifffTidfltt.  ISS7. 

TjyE  are  sure  that  we  have  some  readers  who  wiD  thank  .- 
^^  *  for  pointing  out  to  their  attention,  this  veiy  interest.-. 
memorial.    Seldom  have  we  perused  any  letters   so   eotirr  * 
artless,  yet  written  in  so  delightful  an  epistolary  style,  aa  thi  ^ 
which  are  now  submitted  to  the  public.    Their  beaatifol   nb- 
plicity  as  compositions  is,  however,  dieir  least  merit.     Tb^ 
exhibit  the  workings  of  a  tender  heart,  growing  with  attao 
ment  to  life  and  to  those  who  make  life  near,  under  the  rr-^ 
gress  of  that  disease  which  was  commissioned  to  remove  hr 
from  this  world.    Nothing  can   be   more  touchincr  than  tb' 
lesson  which  they  supply,  or  more  lovely  than  the  spectacle 
such  a  victory  over  death.    They  will  enable  the  reader  :- 
realize,  far  better  than  an^  formal  lectures  on  mortality  coc^ 
do,  that  it  is  an  awful  thing,  though  to  the  pious  a  blec«e: 
event, — to  die.     But  we  must  caution  the  reader  not  to  rt- 
pect  any  thing  more  in  these  letters,  than  the  ingenoooa.  t^ 
studied  expression  of  natural  sentiments  and  unff  tgoed  picn 
We  scarcely  know  how  to  take  an  extract,  but  the  foUowuc 
may  serve  as  a  sufficient  specimen. 


It  will  not  do ;  I  feel  that  I  am  approadiB^  the  crida  of  kt 
long  affliction,  and  that  my  ailments  will  soon  cease  to  diatixas  bk.  c* 
cause  anxiety  to  my  many  kind  (riends.......!  trust  t  shall  be  spa 

reach  home  once  more;  but  that  will  be  all;  I  shall  ae^ 
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another  Journey ;  I  shall  never  more  enjoy  your  sweet  garden,  or 
make  one  at  your  social  (amilpr  meetings.  Lite  appears  to  offer  very 
many  charms,  as  I  draw,  while  it  is  yet  day  with  me,  to  its  dose. 
And  though  I  bless  God  for  a  large  measure  of  peac€f  often,  very 
often  do  I  pray,  *  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.' 
I  have»  in  months  that  are  past,  felt  jo  v  and  full  assurance  in  the  pros- 
pect of  death  i  and  God,  who  is  all  faithfulness,  will  not  leave  me 
•t  the  last ;  but  now  there  is  a  thought  which  hides  from  me  every 
glimpse  of  the  glory  that  shall  follow, — that  I  must  leave,  that  I 
cannot  take  with  me,  one  who  has  been  every  thing  to  me,  who  has 
borne  with  patience  and  the  greatest  affection,  all  ray  froward  tem- 
pers and  inconsistencies  of  conduct,  and  who  has  thought  no  trouble 
or  expense  too  great,  that  could  add  to  my  comfort,  or  conduce  to 
ny  health.  I  say  all  this,  partly*  that  vou  may,  by  remmding  him  of 
if,  console  him  when  he  most  needs  it.' 


Alt,  X.  A  Brief  Account  qf  the  Zokariie  Jem.    By  M*  J.  Mayers. 
8vo.  pp.  6S.    Price  Ss.  6d.    Cambridge.    1826. 


A 


HISTORY  of  the  Jewiah  nation,  that  should  be  at  once 
complete  and  concise,  extending  from  the  period  at  which 
Joaephua  closes  hia  annals  to  the  present  time,  is  still  a  de- 
aideratum.  This  tract  was  originally  intended  to  form  part  of 
a  larger  work,  treating  of  varioua  secta  of  Jews  little  known 
to  the  British  public ;  and  we  regret  that  the  intention  was 
over^ruled  or  laid  aside.  The  present  publication,  however, 
contains  much  curious  matter. 

The  Zohftrite  Jews,  so  called  from  their  reverence  of  the 
book  Zohar,  a  cabalistic  work,  are  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Sabbathians  from  their  founder  Sabbatheei  Tzevi.  This  impos- 
tor was  bom  at  Smyrna  in  the  year  1625;  he  early  attained 
distinction  by  his  proficiency  in  Jewish  learning ;  and  before  he 
was  one  and  twenty,  had  gained,  by  his  commanding  address, 
a  great  number  of  disciples.  Intoxicated,  as  it  should  seem, 
with  this  success,  he  set  up  for  Messiah ;  but  his  indignant 
townsmen  expelled  him  from  the  city.  From  Smyrna,  he 
passed  over  to  the  Morea,  but,  finding  no  support  or  success 
m  that  Quarter,  he  thence  proceeded  to  Palestine.  At  Graza, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  over  a  considerable  number 
of  partisans ;  and  a  Jew  of  ^reat  leamine  and  reputation,  named 
Nathan  Benjamin,  proclaimed  Sabbathei  as  the  Saviour  of 
Israel.  At  Jerusalem,  part  of  the  Jews  were  disposed  to  re- 
ceive him  as  Messiah ;  out  the  majority  were  incredulous,  and 
the  impostor  was  anathematized  and  obliged  to  flee.  He 
returned  to  Smyrna  ;  but  here,  a  strange  turn  in  his  afiUirs  took 
place.  The  people,  deceived  by  his  afiiected  humility  and  sanc- 
tity, and  carried  away  by  his  eloquence,  acknowledged  him  as 
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Messiah^  and  rose  a^inst  their  rabbles  who  opposed  his  pre* 
tensions.  SabbathsBi  now  assumed  a  royal  style,  and  when* 
ever  he  apf>eared  in  public,  a  flag  was  carried  before  him  with 
the  inscription  :  *'  The  right  hanaof  the  Lord  is  exalted.*' 

Through  the  labours  of  his  confederate*  Benjamin,  the  delu- 
sion spread.    The  Jews  in  Persia  '  neglected  all  their  affairs, 

*  and  attended  only  to  acts  of  devotion  and  penitence,  to  be* 

*  come  meet  for  salvation  by  Tzevi.*    His  fame  extended  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland  ;  and  embassies  were  sent  from 
all  quarters  to  the  virtuous  and  victorious  prince,  Messias  Sab- 
batha^i.     At  length,  he  announced,  that  he  had  received  a  call 
from  God  to  visit  Constantinople, — from  what  motive  or  with 
what  views,  does  not  appear.    It  seemed  an  act  of  infatuatioa 
or  madness,  thus  to  tempt  his  fate.    He  was  soon  imprisoned* 
and  ultimately  sent  to  Adrianople,  then  the  residence  of  tlie 
Grand  Signior,  where,  as  the  only  alternative  of  the  punishment 
he  deserved,  he  meanly  consented  to  embrace  the  mohamme- 
dan  faith.    Some  time  after,  be  was  sent  prisoner  to  a  fortress 
near  Belgrade,  where  he  died  a  professed  Moslem,  in  Sept. 
1676. 

One  would  have  thought,  that,  with  his  apostacy,  or  at  all 
events  with  his  death,  the  delusion  would  have  been  dispelled. 
But  his  brother  in  law,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
postor^s  followers,  gave  out  that  Sabbathaei  was  still  alive,  and 
would  re*appear  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Other  champions  subsequently  arose  in  support  of  the  pre- 
tensions and  doctrines  of  Tzevi ;  and  among  others,  in  1750,  the 
celebrated  Jacob  Frank,  a  Polish  Jew,  embraced  Sahbaihianistn, 
and  by  his  learning  and  eloquence  greatly  extended  the  sect. 
What  their  creed  was,  may  be  learned  from  the  present  publi- 
cation. Frank,  in  the  sequel,  to  escape  persecution,  professed 
himself  a  Christian,  as  Tzevi  had  embraced  Islamism.  His 
subsequent  adventures  partake  of  the  character  of  romance. 
He  became  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  followers,  by  whom 
he  was  maintained  in  princely  splendour,  and  honoured  as  a 
saint.  He  died  in  1791  ;  and  the  sect  has  now  dwindled  into 
insignificance. 
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Tbe  Rer*  J.  A*  Ross  is  preparing  a 
Translation  from  the  Gerniao,of  Hirsch's 
Geometry,  uniform  with  his  .Translation 
of  Hirsch*8  Algebra. 

Mr,  Peter  Nicholson,  Author  of  the 
■Carpenter's  Ne«r  Guide,  and  other  Ar« 
chitectural  Works,  has  in  the  press  a 
New  Treatise,  entitled  The  School  of 
Architecture  and  Engineering;  tbe  First 
Number  of  which  will  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication farly  iu  May. 

A  Life  of  Morris  Birkbeck,  written  by 
•bis  Daughter,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  press,  Four  Sermons  on  tbe 
Prtesibood  of  Christ.  By  tbe  Rev. 
Tbeophilus  Lessey,  of  Halifax. 
-  The  Rev.  Thomas  Belsharo  is  prepare 
4ng  for  tbe  press,  a  second  volume  of 
Doctrinal  and  Practical  Discourses. 

In  a  few  days,  in  one  vol.  .foolscap, 
.Poems,  by  Two  Brothers. 

The  Rev.  John  East  has  in  the  press. 
The  Sea-Side :  a  series  of  short  Essays 
and  Poems,  suggested  by  a  temporary 
residence  at  a  watering  place.  1  vol, 
]9mo. 

On  tbe  First  of  June  will  be  publiish- 
ed.  Part  I.  of  A  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible;  or,  a  descriptive  Account  of  tbe 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures:  compiled  .from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  British  and  Fo- 
reign,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  English 
readers,  lllustratei)  with  numerous  en- 
gravings. By  William  Carpenter,  Au- 
thor of  a  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  &o.  &c. 

In  the  press.  The  Desolation  of  Eyam, 
the  Emigrant,  and  other  Poems.  By 
William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Authors  of 
the  Forest  Minstrel  and  other  Poems. 


In  the  press,  An  Essay  on  tbe  Atone- 
ment. By  tbe  Rev.  Isaac  Mann,  A«M • 
Second  Eilition. 

In  the  press,  a  second  volume  of  '*  In- 
teresting Narratives  from  the  Sacred 
Volume."    By  Joseph  Belcber. 

In  the  press,  in  one  vol.  8vo.,  Tbe 
Life,  Voyages,  and  Adventures  of  Nau- 
fragus ;  being  a  faithful  Narrative  of  the 
Author's  real  Life,  and  containing  a 
series  of  remarkable  Adventures  of  no 
ordinary  kind  ;  together  with  a  variety 
of  information  connected  with  the  state 
of  Society,  and  tbe  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Opinions  of  tbe  Hindoos. 

Mr.  Clark  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion, A  Series  of  Practical  Instructiont 
in  Landscape  Painting  in  Water  Colours. 
l*he  Work  will  be  dedicated,  with  per- 
mission, to  Her  « Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  ami  illustrated  by  55 
Views  from  Nature,  Descriptive  Objects, 
&c.,  mounted  separately  in  imitation  of 
Drawings. 

In  the  press,  Sermons,  chiefly  prac- 
tical. By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bather, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Meole  Brace,  Salop. 

C.  A.  Elton,  Esq.,  the  Translator  of 
Hesiod,  of  Select  Specimens  from  tlie 
Classic  Poets,  &c.,  who  a  few  years 
since  joined  the  Unitarian  congregation 
at  Bristol,  has  seen  cause  for  renouncing 
the  connexion,  and  has  sent  to  the  press 
his  reasons  tor  so  doing.  They  are 
founded  upon  a  conviction,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Unitarians  on  the  Person  of 
Christ,  on  Human  Sin,  and  on  tbe  Atone- 
ment, are  erroneous;  and  not  defensible 
upon  tbe  correct  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. 
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Memoirs  of  tbe  Life  of  Mr.  Robert 
Spenoe,  late  Bookseller,  of  York.  By 
Richard  Burdekin.  iSmo.  3x. 

BDUCATIOM. 

The  Principles  of  Physical,  IiiteDec* 
tnal,  Moral,  and  Religious  Education. 
By  W.  Newnham,  Esq.  Author  of  a  Tri- 
bute of  Sympathy,  &c  &c.  2  vols,  8vo. 
I/.  8f. 


UISTOkY. 

Authentic  Details  of  tbe  Valdenses,  in 
Piemont  and  other  Countries;  with 
abridged  Translations  of"  PHistoire  des 
Vaudoi8,"par  Bresse,  and  la  Rentree 
Glorieuse,  d'Uenri  Amaud,  with  the  an- 
cient Valdensian  Catechism.  To  which 
is  subjoined  original  Letters,  written 
during  a  Residence  among  the  Vaudois 
of  Piemont  and  Wirtemberg,  in  1825. 
Svo.  18#« 
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MIDICnVE. 


Some  ObferTAtioQS  od  the  Medicinal 
and  Dietetic  properties  of  Oreeo  Tea* 
By  W.  Kewnbam,  Esq.  Aothor  of  *'  An 
Satay  on  Invertio  Uteri/'  &c«  8vob 
U.6tL 

MaCELI,A|IBOUS. 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  JUNE,  1887. 


Art« I.  An  Extensive  Inquiruinio  the  Important  Questions,  What  ii 
is  to  vreach  Christ :  and,  IVkat  is  the  best  mode  of  preaMng  Him. 
By  Riehard  Lloyd,  M.  A.  Rector  of  St.  DunstanS  in  the  West,  && 
8vo.  pp.  372.    Price  9s.    London,  1825. 

TN  an  article  upon  Pulpit  Eloquence,  which  appears  in  a 
-*-  recent  Number  of  a  popular  Journal.*  it  is  citea  as  a  trite 
remark,  that  '  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  generally  speaking; 
'  turns  Tery  peculiar  advantages  to  a  very  moderate  account.* 
And  the  Writer  must  be  allowed  to  have  placed  both  the  ad* 
vantages  of  the  Christian  teacher  and  the  comparatively  small 
account  to  which  those  advantages  are  turned,  in  a  very  forcible 
lizht.  The  more  the  subject  is  reflected  upon,  the  more  aston- 
isninf^  we  think,  it  will  appear,  that,  in  a  day  when  so  much 
attention  is  paid  to  pulpit  oratoiy,  there  should  be  so  few  elo- 
quent preacners,  and  so  extremely  little  eloquence  of  a  high 
order;  that  while  sermons  are  in  so  much  more  general  request 
than  formerly,  and  congregations  are  so  easily  brought  together, 
the  cases  should  be  so  rare,  in  which  any  powerful  impression 
is  made  upon  the  public  mind  through  this  medium. 

The  causes  of  tnis  fact  are  but  slightly  touched  in  the  article 
referred  to ;  and  yet,  they  are  worthy  of  being  investigated. 
It  may  be  sud,  that  eloquence  is  not  a  very  common  endow- 
ment m  any  walk  of  life  \  and  at  the  present  moment,  there 
seems  to  be  an  uncommon  dearth  of  the  article,  both  in  Uie 
senate  and  at  the  bar.  We  have  no  Foxes  or  Pitts,  no  Erskines 
or  Curransy  rising  into  fame.  And  thus,  the  rareness  of  eloquent 
mep  in  the  Church,  may  seem  to  be  in  part  referrible  to  the 
same  oauses  that  have  prevented  the  formation  and  rise  of  emi- 
nent orators  in  other  departments.  But  this  inference  would 
not  be  quite  correct.  First,  the  fact  is  of  too  Ions  standing  to 
be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.    We  have  had  eloquent  seoa* 
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tore  and  pleadere,  but,  within  the  Church  of  England,  scarcely 
a  powerful  preacher  since  Bishop  Burnet.  The  exceptions  are 
to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  ranks  of  Methodism.  Besides, 
if  there  be  in  the  setiled,  peaceful,  and  unstirring  character  of 
the  times,  something  that  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  or 
dev/elopment  of  forensic  or  political  eloquence,  there  ia  iBuch  in 
tbeir  religious  aspect  that  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sacred  oratory, — much  to  call  out  and  excite  the 
preacher,  as  well  as  a  more  powerful  demand  for  the  exertion 
of  his  best  faculties. 

Nor  is  pulpit  eloquence  altogether  neglected  or  despised* 
Popularity  is  aimed  at  pretty  generally  ;  and  popularity,  such 
as  It  is,  is  in  some  cases  cheaply  obtained.  And  perhaps  we 
may  be  told,  that  a  popular  preacher  must,  be,  in  some  sort,  an 
eloquent  one;  that  the  individual  who  can  attract  to  himself 
large  crowds,  and  keep  up  the  complacent  attention  of  a  reli- 
gious audience^  must  be  a  lifted  man.  Unhappily— or  we 
ihonld  rather  say  happily,  when  Scriptural  truth  is  taught — it 
is  found  that  large  audiences  can  be  collected  and  maintained 
by  individuals  with  whom  a  man  of  either  eloquence  or  correct 
taste  would  feel  it  degrading  to  be  compared,— ^by  the  periodical 
exhibition  of  mere  fluency  of  the  shallowest  description,  or  by 
ttere  theological  eccentricity.*  Dr.  Hawker  could  collect 
frowds,  as  large  as  Dr.  Gordon  or  Dr.  Chalmers  can  now ;  and 
the  same  individuals  would  be  found  running  to  hear  either. 
It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  is  always  the  attraction ;  al- 
though, thank  Ood,  evangelical  preaching,  which  alone  comes 
home  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  Sunjects  of  those  spiritual  wants 
which  only  the  Qospel  can  relieve,  will  always  be  the  most 
popular.  But  the  doctrine,  apart  from  the  manner,  does  fnt 
insure  to  the  preacher,  however  learned  and  judicious,  a  com* 
placent  audience.  It  is  therefore  found  necessary  to  pay  a 
greater  attention  than  ever,  to  the  manner  of  address^  or  what 
is  called  pulpit  oratory. 

Surely,  then,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  whether  eloquence  be 
a  legitimate  object  of  desire  and  pureuit  to  the  Christian 
minister, — ^a  gift  earnestly  to  be  coveted  for  the  hieliest  ends,— - 
the  most  exalted  of  hnman  endowments  in  its  noblest  and  wor- 
thiest application.  If  it  be  lawful  to  seek  to  please  an  audience 
by- the  getting  up  of '  a  good  sermon,'  and  by  the  requisites  of  an 
approved  preacher  as  to  its  delivery,  it  cannot  be  unworthy  of 
tlie  sacred  office  to  seek  to  impress,  command,  and  move,  by  the 

f 

'  *  There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  **  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall 
tioen  ariset  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  sway  disciples  sfler 
Ihem."     Acts  ax.  Ml 


cutting  forlh  of  th6  bfgher  qualities  of  intelleeluti  art.  it  popit* 
arttj  oMij  be  deairaa  m  an  faistmment  of  uMfulnean.  aome- 
biDff  more  than  popularity,  tbe  power  of  ruling  the  popular 
nind  by  the  art  or  perauasioo,  nay  as  legitimately,  and  from  at 
loly  motives,  be  aspired  after. 

But  eioqeenoe  is,  by  many  persons,  confounded  with  display, 
rbere  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  At  the  very  point  at  which 
Jisplay  becomes  palpable,  eloquence  ends.  Without  wisbins 
to  disparage  any  class  of  public  teachers,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  aay,  that  tbe  prevailing  style  of  pulpit  address  is  by  no  means' 
perfectly  free  from  the  viee  of  display.  An  eloquent  speaker 
nust,  at  least  for  the  time,  be  full  of  bis  subject ;  whereas  there 
18  a  style  of  speaking,  which  always  keeps  below  eloquence, 
but  which  may  please  and  attract,  while  it  leaves  the  speaker 
it  perfect  liberty  to  be  less  occupied  with  his  topic,  than  with 
the  display  of  himself. 

Eloquence,  pulpit  eloquence,  is,  in  feet,  indistinctly  aimed 
at, — even  by  some  who  might  disclaim  it ;  it  is  not  despisedL 
but  it  is  ill  understood.  And  this  we  take  Co  be  one  principal 
caose  that  it  is  so  rarely  attained.  We  say  that  it  is  indis^ 
tinctly  aimed  at.  There  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  ambttton 
afloat,  but  it  is  not  of  that  kind  which  aims  hi$rh.  Mixed 
motives  actuate  all  men, — those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
Christian  osinistry  in  oossmon  with  others,  if  not  in  the. same 
degree;  but  the  wish  to  succeed  and  to  excel,  which  is  an 
element  in  all  great  exertions,  does  not,  in  the  case  in  question, 
rise  into  a  generous  passion.  Perhaps,  there  was  never  elo*- 
quence  without  ambition ;  and  ambition  is  neither  the  vice  nor 
the  virtue  of  the  age.  It  is  not  agitating  the  world  by  its 
turbulence,  nor,  in  its  holier  mood,  leading  captive  the  world's 
admiration  by  the  eihibition  of  moral  greatness.  The  pre* 
vailing  wish,  the  aim  of  all  classes  is,  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  society,  and  to  be  comfortable.  But  surely  the  objects 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  embracing  in  its  scope  both  worlds, 
and  in  its  successful  exercise  ensuring  a  reward  infinitely 
outweighing  aay  sublunary  prize, — are  worthy  of  calling  forth 
a  sacred  ambition  of  even  a  heroic  character. 

Ix>oking  at  all  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  minister,  as 
derived  from  his  theme,  bis  station,  and  bis  personal  interest 
both  in  the  suMect  and  the  issue,  we  should  be  led  almost  to 
wonder  wby  att  sincere- and  welMnformed  preachers  of  the' 
Christian  verities  are  itd^'  eloquent*  That  seems  to  be  so  far 
the  natural  result  of  their  situation,  that  there  must  be  causes 
which  praf  ent  their  almost  necessarily  becoming  such. 

As  regards  the  Establishment^  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign 
tbecanse  wikwblMmbitbefto  operated  to  preveot  the-pesaibiktj 
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of  an  English  MaftBillon  or  Bourdaloue  risiif g  up  m  the 
English  Church.  Eloquence  has  not  simply  been  diacoimte* 
nanced,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  stifled  and  moat  sedulously 
extirpated.  A  sermon  unwritten  has  been  regarded  as  an  ofieiice 
against  orthodoxy »— more  heinous,  if  possible,  than  a  few 
words  of  extemporaneous  prayer;  and  a  dry,  short,  monoto- 
nous tone  and  cadence,  studiously  unaffecting,  has  been  the 
standard  of  polite  oratory,  from  which  few  have  had  till  of  late 
the  temerity  to  deviate.  Grarrick's  criticism  on  the  preachers 
of  his  day,  as  compared  with  the  actors,  will  doubtless  be  in 
the  recollection  or  our. readers.  The  Church,  in  its  morbid 
dread  of  enthusiasm,  had,  by  low  living,  broudbt  on  paralyais. 
Even  now,  to  a  great  extent,  any  thine  approaching  to  oratory, 
lies  under  the  stigma  of  suspected  IMethodism,  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned  to  that  very  equivocal  desoriptioa 
of  clergymen  whom  Lord  Liverpool  thought  it  his  duty  to  ex*- 
qlude  from  all  the  higher  stations  in  the  Establishment. 

The  causes  why  Protestant  Dissenters  have  not  among  them 
more  eloquent  preachers,  must  be  altogether  different.    One 
cause  may  be,  the  want  of  good  models.    And  yet,  it  is  re* 
markable,  that  the  individual  who,  of  all  living  preachers,  best 
deserves  to  be  so  regarded,  seems,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,   to 
be  wholly  without  followers  in  the  chaste  and  simple  style  of  his 
oratory.    He  may  have  his  mimics,  but  has  scarcely  any  scho- 
lars.   As  if  the  highest  models  were  not  the  most  imitable,  it 
has  been  seemingly  deemed  a  tribute  to  his  excellence,  to  dis- 
regard his  example.    Because  those  higher  flights  of  eloquence 
and  originality  which  characterise  the  master-mind  may  not  be 
attainable,  the  lesson  which  might  be  learned  from  his  mode 
of  preaching  has  been  overlooked.    No  preacher  of  Uie  present, 
day  exemplifies  in  so  great  perfection  that  secret  of  all  true 
oratory*  clear  ideas  in  simple  language.      No  ojie  is  more 
entirely  free  from  display,  or  contrives  so  completely  to  throw 
himself  into  his  subject  as  to  be  concealed  by  it,  and  to  send 
you  away  with  the  impression  that  you  never  saw  the  subject 
in  so  strong  a  light  before.    That  exquisite  perspicuity  which 
is  the  great  charm  of   his  oratory,    that  'simple  clearness 
*  which,  like  the  day*light,  makes  things  conspiouous,  and 
\  does  not  make  them  glare,'* — might  be  emulated,  if  it  could 
not  be  equalled.    Without  simplicity,  there  can  be  no  true 
eloquence.    The  most  eloquent  passa^^  in  the  pages  of  either 
ancient  or  mi^ern  oratory,  those  whicj^  are  recorded  to  have 
produced,  on  their  first  utterance,  the  most  powerful  effect,  are 
distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  their  pure  simplicity, — 


•  *  The  description  of  the  eloquence  of  Fox  as  given  by  Foster. 


BUGh  Ml  chftBictmieB  tdtte  of  the  aoi^  thrilliog  imsiiKet  in  the 

compMiuoiis  of  Puieell  and  Uwidel.    It  is  %  tamiliar  aajinff. 

he    thai  ia  rich  may  venture  to  draaa  plain ;  and  rich  minos 

always  dress  simply*     But  the  pvevailing  style  of  modem 

praaraers.is  by  no  means  such  as  to  afford  this  indication  of 

lotellectnal  <woleoee.    It  is  oratory  in  full  dress.    There  is  aa 

aflfectation  of  philosophical  diction,  which,  if  not  so  offensive 

to  taste  as  a  poetical  diction,  is  still  less  intelligible  to  the 

lower  classes*    An  essaying  style  has  unfortunatdy  been  ex« 

teoaively  adopted,  which  has  certainly  the  merit  of  making  an 

idea  carry  more  weight  of  words*  and  last  out  longer  than  by. 

any  other  mode :  it  is  called,  we  believe,  discussins  the  suIh 

joct,  and  is  very  academical,  but  of  its. being  adapted  to  edifi* 

cation  we  strongly  doubt.    It  cannot  be  charged  upon  the 

pulpit  in  the  present  day,  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  sound 

evsmgelical  doctripe ;  but  still, "  ezfsept  ye  utter  by  the  tcmgue 

"  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shdl  it  be  known  what  is 

"  spoken  V*    A  want  of  simplicity  in  the  preacher  may  be 

almost  as  fatal  to  his  usefulness  as  a  want  of  fidelity ;  and 

though  the  source  of  the  evil  be  different,  while  they 

*  their  lean  and  flsshy  songs 
Orate  on  their  icrsnnel  pipes  bf  wretched  straw, 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.' 

We  would  by  no  means  insinuate  that  this  want  of  simplicity 
is  always  the  result  of  intellectual  poverty ;  still  less,  that  it 
proceeds  from  wilful  affectation,  from  a  want  of  simplicity  in 
the  motives  and  views  of  the  individual,  or  from  any  thing 
worse  than  bad  taste.    But  we  view  the  consequences  of  its 

{prevalence  with  not  the  less  dismay.  To  our  certain  know- 
edge,  it  forms  at  least  one  cause  of  the  preference  increasingly 
obtained  by  the  more  simple,  mote  edifym^  preaching  of  many 
of  the  evangelical  clergy.  Parents  who  mi{^nt  listen  with  com- 
placency to  theologicd  discussions,  and  cnticisms,  and  argu- 
ments, and  orations  from  the  pulpit,  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  for  their  children  and  servants,  instruction  must  be  aought 
for  elsewhere.  And  unless  there  takes  place  a  very  consider* 
able  alteration  in  this  respect,  in  the  prevailing  style  of  Dissent- 
ing  preaching,  without  pretending  to  the  gut  of  vaticination, 
we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  the  result  will  be  such  as  shall 
give  the  death-blow  to  that  interest  with  which  hitherto  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  this  country  has  been  the  most 
closely  identified. 
I  How  far  the  modem  system  of  academic  training  is  fiivour- 
>  able  to  the  formation  or  eloquent  preachers,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  question.    The  negative  has  been  strongly  maintained : 
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fldd  cs»«luilyi  tjb»  hmmg  «ftt«Mii  by  fiiMb  oriKtoit  •»  ii^  r^tf 
apecclity  niwi^r  to  aMet»  .«§  i»iftid,  the  tnereasifig  danand  for 
maiffiieB  of  that  deBcription,  mtuit  tend,  we  think,  to  iDyiire  the 

Cfint.  It  were,  indsed,  most  unreaAonable  to  eatpeef,  tkat  theo- 
gicftl  aeademiet  should  be  eehools  for  eloquence :  tlhey  are 
»ot  at  all  adapted  for  Aia ;  and  all  that  can  he  reqoind.  or 
ought  to  be  aimed  atr  w»  that  they  should  faniteh  tfte  eaaftev^ls 
for  it»  and  that  they  should  aet  desenre  to  be  iitiiguiat'hed  aa 
<-  tbe  grave  of  elej^uence/    We  do  not  profess  to  kiMw  vefy 
mach  of  the  iaterior  of  sveli  institutioos^  but  we  hare  reaaoa 
to  believe,  that  the  faultiness  lies,  net  in  the  admiiiistratioii,  but 
purely  ia  the  system.    That  there  ere  erMs  ooaoeoCed  with  the 
present  system,  ia  felt,  and  has  been  acknowledged,  by  aoase 
who  hare  with  eoual  laboriousness  and  ability  presided  over 
these  '  schools  or  the  prophets  ;*  and  tbe  only  way  by  wlndi 
Aey  have  becosae  reooa^^iled  to  that  systenit  has  been,  by  re-^ 
forrine  its  defecis  to  the  iaevitable  imperfoction  of  aU  humaa 
institutions,  the  alloy  of  evil  inseparaUe  fnHn  the  good»     We 
believe  that  we  should  be  simply  doing  justice  to  the  htgWy 
esteemed  individuals  who  for  the  most  part  oeoupy  these  poeta 
al  anxious  responsibility  and,  to  a  great  extent,  thaokleaa  la- 
bour, were  we  to  affirm,  that  all  that  can  be  ^000  by  them  to 
give  efficiency  to  those  institutions,  has  been  doaow    Nor  do  we 
lightly  e^tiinate  the  importance  and  advantage  of  such  institn* 
tions,  and  the  actual  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  the 
churches.     But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  multiplication  of  theological  academies,  the 
Dissenting  ministry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  has  not 
risen  in  public  estimation  and  efficiency,  but  has  declined; 
that  a  vicious  style  of  preaching  has  spread,  as  far  removed 
from  simplicity  as  from  true  eloquence,  and  that,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  they  have  failed  to  produce  any  fair  proportion 
of  either  eminent  or  eloquent  men. 

We  are,  perhaps,  bound  to  say  what  we  consider  as  the  ladi- 
cal  defect  in  the  system  upon  which  these  institutions  are  con* 
daeted ;  and  as  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  we  shall  be 
forgiven,  we  hope,  if  we  take  the  freedom  of  speaking  very 
plainly.  The  first  error  Hes  in  their  embracing  a  course  of  edu* 
cation  and  training  far  too  wide  for  the  time  allowed,  and  in- 
duding  amusements  incompatible.  A  raw  lad  is  taken  from 
the  coutiter ;  ue  is  made  a  preacher,  as  the  esisiest  thin^,  in  one 
year,  a  Greek  schoUr  in  two,  a  profound  Hebraist  in  three,  and 
an  accomplished  divine  ajid  orator  in  four.  And  bis  being  set 
to  preach,  is  just  that  which  unfits  him  for  acquiring  either  solid 
learning  or  any  thing  else  well,  except  that  fluency  which  is 
dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  substitute  (d  fertility. 


msteid  of  being  tbe  result  of  it.     A  preacfaiag  stedent^  a 

lemrner  set  to  teecb,  k  e  eoieoteiii  t  nothiag  bat  the  faoiiNarity 

of  the  pmctice  eould  reeoncile  pertons  to  tw  groee  irapropnetf » 

Tb«  practice  is  as  cruel  to  the  young  men  as  it  is  degrading  to 

the  aaered  office,  and  destructive  oP  those  feelings  of  Tsspeet  in 

congregations  towards  the  ntaister,  which  it  ie  eo  infinitely  im* 

portent  to  cherish.    We  ai«  wril  aware  of  the  specious  pleas 

which  >  may  be  urged  for  Ibe  toleration  of  the  practice  within 

CMtain  lioiils,  although  the  practice  has  spumed  all  sober  and 

decent  limitation ;  bnt  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  thai  it  has 

b«en  productive  oif  more  serious  mischief  to  the  cause  of  reli* 

gion  in  various  way^  than  oan  be  compensated  by  any  ecca* 

•tonal  good  resulting  from  these  precocious  exertions^  so  injti« 

nous  to  the  individttl  and,  in  general,  so  little  eatisfiiclory  to 

their  bearers*  We  look  upon  it,  indeed,  as  a  frsudulent  thing,  to 

take  a  young  man  from  bis  studies,  and  compel  bim  to  employ' 

dieee  days  out  of  six  in  writing  bad  sermons  and  trtivelitn^  to 

some  obeenre  place  to  practice  praying  and  ppeeching,  imsn 

he  must  feel  to  be  wholly  unlit  -tor  such  saored  empleymenti 

The  sfaifts,^*the  deception  to  which  there  is  a  temptation  t6 

have  recourse  in  order  to  maintain  a  respectable  anpearance/-<^ 

the  levi^  with  which  such  performances  are  spoken  ef,*— the 

occasional  mortifioation,  or  expense,  the  hinderance  and  ftitigue 

attendant  upon  such  excursions,  and  the  havoc  made  in  simpli^ 

city  of  feehog,-^-*altogether  render  this  pernicious  practice  of 

makioff  students  play  the  ministeri  a  source  of  mischief  that  it 

WDold  be  difficult  to  calcnlate. 

Preaching,  the  all  and  every  thin^  in  die  modem  systemj 
is  jest  that  one  thing  which  academies  cannot  teach*;  and  it 
is  for  this  very  reason,  that  the  poor  student  is  sent  out  to 
learn  the  ait  as  be  may,  by  practising  his  gifts.  Kit  would  it 
not  be  better  that  our  colleges  shoald  be  reserved  for  scholare; 
and  that  the  business  of  acquisition  should  be  understood  to 
be,  while  there,  their  sole  oojeet?  Why  should  an  individual 
who  is  fit  to  occupy  a  pulpit,  be  sent  to  an  academy  ?  He  is 
either  competent  to  instract  others,  or  be  is  not  If  he  h,  lot 
him  teach :  if  not,  let  him  keep  to  bis  lessons,  sind  '^  tairy 
till  bis  beard  be  grown.*'  What  would  be  thought  and  said,  it 
tbe  universities  of  Mother  Church  sent  out  raw  sizaia  to 
peeaeh  in  the  ehvrebes  of  the  Bstablisbment  7 

But  another  serious  defect  in  the  eonstituftion  or  manage^ 
mcnt  of  these  institutions  is  this :  tbey  require  no  security,  on 
tbe  one  band,  that  the  student  should  have  the  means  of 
msintaining  himself  in  respectability  till  be  obtains  an  appoint^ 
ment,  and  on  tbe  other  band,  tbey  furnish  him  with  no  means 
of  earning  his  bread,  etBcept  by  preaching.     A  theelegfcal 


academy,  at  they  are  at  present  condaciCed,  is  a  pdblie 
The  number  of  students  is  extremely  small,  who  are  e 
in  them  at  their  own  expense  or  at  thai  of  their  frictKla. 
some  cases,  the  charity  has  been  abused,  the  gr^utovs 
cation  having  been  claimed  in  formA  paitpenM  by  ~ 
whose  friends  wore  well  able  to  support  them 
studies.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extmne 
of  this  education,  though,  in  some  cases,  a  great 
has  tended  to  open  the  door  into  the  ministry 
widely,  and  to  make  such  institutions  less  Talued  and 
spectable*    It  is  generally  allowed,  that  men  are 
set  more  value  on  what  they  pay  for,  than  on  what 
tously  bestowed ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
of  obligaiioQ  and  feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  both  of  ik 
students  and  their  friends,  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  v 
education  not  so  perfecdy  gratuitous.    Besides,  why 
the  Dissenting  ministry  be  uniformly  entered  through  the 
of  pauperism?   Why  should  exclusive  encomagenseat  he 
to  those  whose  circumstances  necessitate  them  to  accept  of 
this  charity  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  maintenance  ?    How  is  £ 
that  the  sons  of  opulBnt  Dissenters  are  never  found  mniOm 
themselves,  as  in  former  times,  of  the  literary  and  theolegioil 
advantages  which  such  institutions  hold  out?    Has  not  the 
effect  of  this  system  been  to  pauperize  the  mioiatiy,  and  is  t 
rewler  it  less  respectable  in  the  eyes  even  of  thoae  who  cos- 
tribute  to  its  support  ? 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evil.    Aa  the  pro- 
vision made  by  these  institutions,  is  too  cheap  in.  one  potaiof 
view,  80,  in  another,  it  is  insufficient,  because,  in  the  frahne 
of  personal  resources,  thejr  furnish  the  academic  with  no  op- 
portunity of  maintaining  himself  in  the  anxious  interval  be- 
tween the  termination  of  his  studies,  and  his  obtaining  an  as* 
vitation  to  become  a  pastor.    He  must  preach  or  atarve.    IW 
institution  takes  him  up  as  a  pauper,  and  having  fed  sad 
maintained  him  entirely  for  a  certain  number  of  yeaia*  tans 
him  out  on  the  religious  world.    One  consequence  is»  that  the 
student  is  laid  under  strong  temptation  to  enter  into 
engagements  of  a  pastoral  nature,  before  his  noviciate 
pired,  to  secure  a  future  habitation.   Now  we  really  think* 
a  Society  vrhich  thus  adopts  young  men,  in  order  to  train 
for  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  which  holds  oat  a  giati 
education  as  a  bomu  to  encourage  them  to  come  foraraid 
even  die  lowest  nmks,  ought  not  to  stop  short  in  ita 
cence  thus  improvidently ;  that,  where  the  oifvnmstancesof  the 
individual  require  it,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  have  te^ 
course  to  preaching  in  order  to  purchase  bodu  and  dothes 
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while  in  tlie  houoe,  or  to  support  himself  oat  of  it.  There 
ought  to  be  provided  funds  or  some  description,  which  might 
both  serve  as  a  premium  upon  scholarship,  and  as  a  resource 
to  those  who  revolt  at  mingling  mercenary  considerations  with 
the  sacred  engagements  of  the  pulpit.  Nothing  can  have  a 
vrerae  tendency  upon  the  ingenuous  mind  of  a  young  man, 
than  teaching  him  to  rely  upon  preaching  fees.  It  is  a  dis- 
{CncMS  to  any  institutton  of  this  kind»  that  its  students  should 
rcGBtve  a  fee  for  their  preaching.  If  they  are  to  be  sent  out, 
the  Institution  ou^rt  to  be  at  the  charge  of  their  expenses  ; 
and  at  least  during  the  period  of  their  education,  they  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  accept  of  a  degrading  and  paltry  remu- 
neiEtton  for  their  occasional  services.  But  then  it  is  equally 
necessary,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  by  indigence  to 
have  recourse  to  this  expedient.  Either  those  who  recommend 
the  student  ought  to  be  chargeable  with  his  unavoidable  ex- 
penses, or  the  Society  which  adopts  him,  ought  to  see  to  it, 
that  he  is  properly  provided  for.  Many  a  young  man  has  been 
suffered,  while  a  student*  to  contract  debts,  which  have  not 
only  harassed  and  disturbed  his  mind  in  a  most  prejudicial 
manner  at  the  time,  but  have  laid  the  foundation  or  an  indif- 
ference on  the  subject  of  incurring  debt  in  after  life,  very  fatal 
to  his  respectabilitv  and  usefulness. 

In  the  Chnroh  of  England,  a  person  cannot  obtain  ordination 
without  a  title,  derived  from  either  a  parochial  cure  or  a  college 
fellowship  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  rule  we  have  understood  to 
be,  that  the  Bishop  is  bound  to  see  that  the  person  ordained 
has  the  means  of  a  livelihood,  or  else  to  provide  for  him.  Or- 
dination, among  Protestant  Dissenters,  is  limited,  upon  a  diffe- 
rent principle,  to  persons  sustaining  a  specific  charge :  none 
are  simply  ordained  to  preach,  and  it  forms,  therefore,  no  Kne 
of  distinction  between  the  ministerial  profession  and  the  laity* 
The  liberty  of  prophesying,  to  use  Jeremy  Taylor*s  phrase, 
ought,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  thus  unrestricted ;  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  mere  official  function  tied  up  to  the  pastoral  office.  But 
still,  there  is  an  official  distinction  amon^  Dissenters,  pretty 
generally  recognised,  between  the  reverend  and  non-reverend 
classes,  the  ministry  and  the  laity.  This  distinction  commences, 
not  in  virtue  of  ordination,  (for  the  title  is  given  to  very  many 
unordained  persons,)  but,  in  point  of  fact,  when  the  student  is 
received  into  the  academy,  and  assumes  the  black  coat  as  the 
badge  of  his  relinquishing  secular  concerns.  Few,  after  taking 
that  step,  ever  voluntarily  relinquish  the  ministry,  and  return  to 
trade  or  handicraft.  This  beint;  the  case,  the  Committees  of 
such  institutions  may  be  regarded  as  executing  the  episcopal 
function  in  commission ;  it  is  they  who  open  the  door  into  the 
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ministry,  and  who  are  responsible  for  all  the  consecjaeiicef. 
Nay,  it  is  almost  as  requisite  for  a  young  man  to  receire  this 
academic  ordinatiou,  if  he  would  succeed,  as  it  is,  in  the  Churdt 
to  be  episcopally  ordained ;  the   chances  of  future  provisioc 
being  very  greatly  regulated  by  this  mode  of  initiation.     Ttir 
very  important  part  which  devolves  upon  these  Committee^. 
has  been  greatly  overlooked.    Uniting  m  themselves  the  func- 
tions of  a  board  of  directors  and  a  commission  of"  iriers^*Atr 
have  in  their  hands  the  most  valuable  patronage  which  Du* 
senting  institutions  admit  of,  as  well  as  the  power  of  r^ulatis; 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  character  of  the  rising  ministn. 
They  are  trustees  of  the  most  important  description    of  pobhc 
charity  ;  and  their  trust  is  a  most  delicate  one.    They  fonn,  is 
fact,  an  episcopal  senate  ;  and  the  destinies  of  Protestant  Ds- 
sent,  as  a  cause,  rest  greatly  with  them.    That  these  exteosrre 
powers  have  been  upnghtly  and  disinterestedly  exercised*  «e 
firmly  believe ;  but  we  also  think,  that  they  have  been  exercised 
inconsiderately  and  improvidently  too.    The  individaals  coil- 
posing  such  committees  have  been,  in  some  measure,  ancoit* 
scions  of  the  power  they  exercised,  and  of  the  responsibility  con- 
nected with  it.  In  admitting  a  young  man  into  the  academy  as  » 
probationer,  tl)ey  have  not  felt  that  Uiey  were  conferring  on  hia 
a  sort  of  deacon  s  orders, — admitting  him  into  the  porch*  so  ft» 
to  enable  him  to  find  bis  own  way  in  at  the  door ;  and  that  tLi 
initial  step  was  the  decisive  one  by  which  he  became  fnllj  com- 
mitted to  the  ministry  as  a  livelihood  as  well  as  an  avocstioc 
But  ought  the  piety  and  good  character  of  the  applicant*  aci 
the  state  of  the  fund,  to  be  the  only  considerations   with  soc^ 
committees  ?    Ought  not  the  young  man's  circumstances  to  l< 
inquired  into,  and  the  prudence  of  the  step  on  his  part  to  be 
ascertained?     And  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  be  tbooght  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Institution  would  be  wisely  bestowed  upr^ 
the  candidate,  ought  not  a  more  generous  provision  to  be  ma^ 
for  his  comfort,  such  as  shall  secure  him  against  the  necessitT 
of  dishonourable  shifts,  of  premature  engagements,  or  of  In- 
coming a  burden  to  indigent  friends  ?    Let  us  not  be  askei. 
whence  are  such  funds  to  come.    Far  better  were  it  to  edocaie 
one  half  the  number  at  the  present  cost»  than  to  overstock  ih« 
Dissenting  ministry  with  indigent  and  friendless  mediocritv. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  subject  were  taken  into  considcfv 
tion.  It  is  notorious  that,  both  in  the  Church  of  England  sbc 
in  the  Dissenting  community,  there  is  a  gint*  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  of  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  mi- 
nistry. At  the  very  time  that  colleges  are  being  entailed  ta^ 
multiplied,  many  ministers  of  irreproachable  character*  a£: 
some  of  highly  respectable  talents*  are  unable,  we  are  told* :: 
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obtaio  pastoral  engagementa* ;  and  the  directors  of  academies 
are  in  difficulty  as  to  providing  stations  for  their  students  on 
the  completion  of  their  studies.    The  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  Dissenting  ministry  have  been  to  a  great  extent  diverted 
into  other  channels,  through  the  defection  of  the  Dissenting 
aristocrasy  from  the  principles  and  discipline  of  their  forefa- 
thers, ana  the  increase  of  evangelical  preaching  within  the 
Establishment.    Let  all  these  circumstances  be  put  together, 
and  then  let  it  be  determined,  whether  some  means  ought  not 
to  be  devised,  to  diminish  the  quantity,  and  raise  the  quality,  of 
the  redundant  supply.    We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
where  the  reform  must  begin ;  and  we  would  earnestly  press 
upon  the  influential  members  of  such  institutions,  the  expedi- 
ency of  placing  them  upon  a  more  liberal  basis,  worthy  of  their 
improveo  architecture.    We  are  qjuite  sure  that  we  should  have 
the  presidents  and  tutors  of  such  academies  on  our  side,  in 
urgine  the  necessity  of  a  total  reformation  of  the  practice  as 
regards  the  allowing  students  to  preach  and  to  take  fees  for  it. 
Far  better  would  it  oe,  that  every  student  qualified  to  preach, 
should  have  a  liberal  stipend  allowed  him,  so  long  as  he  is  in 
the  house,  or  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  of  the  Institu- 
tion ;  and  it  might  then  be  an  object  of  honourable  emulation, 
to  become  entitled  to  this  little  fellowship.    An  extension  of 
the  period  of  study  would  be  another  means  of  checking  the 
supply,  which  would  be  attended  with  no  small  benefit ;  and 
generally,  there  requires  to  be  a  return  to  the  original  inten- 
tion and  primary  object  of  such  institutions,  as  being  designed, 
not  as  scnools  of  oratory,  but  as  theological  seminaries.    Did 
they  occupy  the  rank  in  public  estimation  which  we  could  wish 
to  see  them  hold,  they  would  soon  attract  other  inmates  than 
those  who  are  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  new  sources 
of  income.    Nor  do  we  see  why  the  theological  advantages 
which  they  afford,  might  not  be  extended  to  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  other  communities.    It  is  certain  that,  for  want  of 
such  institutions,  the  evangelical  clergy  are,  for  the  most  part« 
very  defective  in  theological  knowledge.    They  are  in  general 
hetter  classics,  better  mathematicians,  simpler  preachers,  but 
often  sorry  Biblical  critics  and  very  superficial  theologues. 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  nave 
much  to  learn  from  each  oUier;  and  we  hope  that  the  time  may 
come,  when  they  may  pursue  mathematics  together,  either  at 
Cambridge  or  in  London,  without  any  compromise  of  principle^ 
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and  afterwards  study  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism  under  the 
same  theological  professors  at  Homerton  or  Highbury*. 

But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  concede,  that  no  eloquent  men 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Dissent.  It  cannot  be  neces* 
sary  that  we  should  guard  against  being  so  grossly  misunder- 
stood. But  we  think  it  will  be  conceded,  that  eloquence  of  a 
very  high  order  is,  perhaps,  equally  rare  within  the  Establish- 
ment and  out  of  it ;  that  our  most  eminent  men  are  not  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  by  this  endowment;  and  we  may  add, 
that  sodie  of  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  popular  minis- 
ters of  the  present  day,  affect  a  style  of  oratory  too  remote 
from  that  simplicity  and  purity  of  taste  which  is  the  genuine 
character  of  pulpit  eloquence.  In  some  preachers,  a  consi- 
derable  share  oi  natural  eloquence  is  greatly  marred  by  false 
taste  and  acquired  habits  which  betray  a  defective  education. 
There  is  also^  just  now,  a  strong  disposition  to  adopt  the 
Scotch  style  of  declamation,  which  an  English  audience  may 
not  only  endure,  but  be  so  far  beguiled  as  to  admire,  when  it  is 
associated  with  commanding  genius  and  fervent  piety  in  those 
individuals  to  whom  it  is  native,  but  which,  assuredly,  would 
be  neither  graceful  nor  effective  in  an  English  orator. 

Among  Uie  causes  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  rarity  of 
eloquence,  we  know  not  whether  we  ought  not  to  assign  the 
exhausting  frequency  of  the  demands  made  upon  modem 
preachers.  If  tnis  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  them  con- 
fidence and  facility,  it  must,  on  the  other,  prevent  their  accu- 
mulating that  electric  energy  with  which  the  mind  must  be 
charged  in  order  to  give  out  true  eloquence.  It  would  surely 
be  unreasonable  in  the  highest  degree,  to  expect  any  individusd 
to  be  eloquent  three  times  on  one  Sunday.    It  is,  however, 

S^uite  possible,  to  be  always  simple  and  unaffected,  always 
amiliar  and  instructive,  clear  and  earnest ;  and  were  this  style 
of  preaching  adhered  to,  and  all  oratory  foresworn,  our  opi- 
nion is,  that  we  should  have  much  more  of  that  true  eloquence 
which  is  caught  from  the  subject,  and  of  which,  while  it  warms 
and  affects  the  hearer,  the  speaker  is  unconscious.  This, 
indeed,  cannot  take  place  when  the  sermon  is    previously 

*  We  mention  these  a«  beine  two  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the 
kind.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  seduloasly  guarded  against 
any  specific  reference;  and  although  this  may  seem  unjust  towards 
those  seminaries  in  which  the  svstem  animadverted  upon  may  not 
prevail  to  the  same  extent,  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  forgiven  for 
speaking  generally.  We  impute  no  blame  to  the  heads  of  those  intti- 
tutions,  who. are  not  responsible  for  a  system  which  many  of  them 
lament.  < 
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^-ritten  and  read  from  the  pulpit ;  a  method  by  ivhich  elo* 
quence  is  attainable,  and  so  a  man  may  learn  to  dance  a  horn- 
pipe in  boots  ;  but,  that  it  is  not  the  way  to  become  eloquent, 
notwithstanding  any  splendid  instances  of  rare  success,  is  suffi* 
ciently  indicated  by  the  result  of  a  slavish  adherence  to  the 
practice  in  the  English  Church  and  the  French  Senate. 

But  is  eloquence  a  requisite,  it  may  be  asked,  for  the  com- 
petent and  effective. discharge  of  the  preacher's  office?    As- 
suredly not.    His  business  is  to  teach  and  to  instruct,  as  much 
as  to  move  and  to  persuade ;  and  the  more  entirely  this  object 
of  imparting  solid  instruction  is  kept  in  view,  the  better  for 
both  parties.    We  rejoice  to  know  how  great  a  number  of 
plain  and  faithful  preachers,  who  make  little  noise,  but  give  a 
steady  li^ht  by  holding  forth  the  word  of  truth,  are  unosten- 
tiQUsly  discharging  their  sacred  duties,  to  the  edification  of 
thQ  body  of  Christ,,  and  the  conversion  of  not  a  few  to  the' 
obedience  of  faith.    Have  all  learning?    Have  all  eloquence  ? 
Do  all  speak  vrith  tongues?    No,  nor  is  it  necessary.    Still, 
we  maintain  that  all  gifts  and  endowments  have  their  province 
and  use  in  the  Church,  and  that,  in  times  like  these,  tne  most 
excellent  gift  of  eloquence  >i^igl)t  be  most  worthily  and  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  the  Unristian  ministry,  which  affords 
the  widest  scope  for  it,  as  well  as  the  noblest  occasion.  With* 
out  eloquence  of  the  highest  order,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
advantages  of  the  pulpit  are  turned  to  all  the  account  of 
which  thev  are  susceptible.    St.  Paul  disclaimed,  indeed,  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools,  and,  in  reference  to  his  grand  topic 
and  his  simple  manner  of  declaring  it,  he  terms  his  the  foolish-' 
ness  of  preaching, — for  so  the  philosophers  regarded  it.    But 
we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  a  master  of  eloquence ;  witness  his. 
oration  before  Festns,  and  the  consummate  addresa  and  ele- 

fance  of  his  speech  at  Areopagus.     He  who  worketh  by 
uman  means,  although  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  with 
Himself,  has  never  disdained  to  put  honour  upon  his  own  gifts, 
of  which  learning  and  eloquence  are  two  of  the  most  excellent, 
when  simply  consecrated  to  his  service.    By  learning  and  by 
eloquence,  all  great  revivals  of  religion  and  reformations  of 
morals  have  been  achieved.    Howe  and  Bates,  Baxter  and 
Owen  were  eloquent  men :  why  have  we  not  their  peers  in  the 
present  generation?    These  are  times  in  which  to  stand  still  is 
to  retrograde,  to  fall  behind  in  the  rapid  march  of  intellect.     It 
is  well  to  build  colleges,  and  found  universities,  and  form 
mechanics*  institutions ;  but,  if  the  pulpit  does  not  keep  pace 
with  all  this  stir  of  mind  and  spread  of  knowledge,  the  con- 
sequence will  be  disastrous.    As  regards  the  estimation  in 
which  Protestant  Dissenters  shall  be  held  twenty  years  hence. 
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how  much  will  depend  upon  the  character  and  qnafificaUo* 
of  the  youngs  men  now  entering  our  colleges !  Upott  c^ 
managers  of  these  institutions^  then,  a  responsibility  devolvci. 
which  we  wish  to  see  more  publicly  and  distinctly  n  \  m^niM  i 
If  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenting  ministry  shall  contiooe  to  b» 
exclusively  filled  up  by  young  men  from  the  lower  £ 
the  middle  class,  who  have  never  enjoyed  a  liberal  em 
and  who  have  no  sufficient  time  allowed  them  for  tan 
account  the  advantages  held  out  by  an  academy, — if 
young  men,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  are  to  be  thrust 
into  Uie  sacred  office,  or,  as  the  alternative,  to  pine  in 
and  disappointment,  and  drop  off,  one  by  one,  some  into 
Church,  some  into  the  world,  some  into  tiie  grave ; — if  thiaf^ 
like  these  are  suffered  to  take  place, — Coneregationalisai  m 
this  country  will,  in  a  generation  or  two,  oe  red  need  to  a 
caput  mortuum. 

We  will  confess  that  we  have  transcribed  Mr.  Lloyd's  title* 
page  as  a  motto  to  this  article,  rather  than  with  any  intestioft 
to  say  much  of  its  contents.    His  work  displays  mach  moe 
spleen  than  wisdom,  much  more  prejudice  than  infonnalioi^ 
and  is  neither  very  consistent  nor  very  instructive.     And  yet, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been   composed  with  the  beat 
intentions,  and  with  a  sincere  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of 
'  our  apostolical  church.*     It  is  indeed  '  an  extensive  inqniry ;' 
and  the  reader  may  be  somewhat  startled  to  meet  with  repeated 
citations  from  Loid  Bacon,  Blackstone,  and  Lord  Chesteifield, 
in  a  professed  discussion  of  the  Question  '  what  it  is  to 
'  Christ/    But  the  fact  is,  tha^  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
tical,  political,  sacred  and  polite,  are  dragged  in  by  the  wrortfay 
Inquirer.    Thus,  we  find  nim  quoting  with  hi^h  satisfactioa, 
'  in  opposition  to  the  jargon  of  demagogues  and  some  modeni 
'  patriots,*  the  declaration  of  Professor  Christian,  that  *  the 
'  king  is  not  only  incapable   of  doing  wrong,  but  even  c( 
'  thinking  wrone;  he  can  never  mean  to  do  an  improper  thii^ ; 
'  in  him  is  no  folly  or  weakness  ;*  and  again, — '  the  king  is 
'  sovereign  prince  and  lord, — and  the  people  axe  his  subjects. 
'  He  is  the  caput,  prindpium,  etjinii.     This  was  written  and 
published,  however,  be  it  remembered,  before  his  Majes^'s 
appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  to  be  prime  minister,  whidi  has 
cnan^ed  the  sentiments  of  many  persons  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  \ 
of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative*    Then 
have  a  dissertation  upon  the  duties  of  a  member  of  pacliaawn^ 
and  a  eulogy  upon  tne  wisdom  and  perfection  of  the  pti  u  iH 
representative  system, — ^all  as  illustrating  what  it  is  to  pieMh 
Christ !    Our  Inquirer  next  proceeds  to  rebuke  Government  for 
giving  licences  to  preach,  to  every  <  fool  or  kure  i*  and  lie 
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nts  pretty  broadly,  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  Dissenters 
ere  cMipped  a  little  of  their  elective  franchise,  since,  '  under 
the  present  latitudinarian  system,*  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
lat  they  will  vote  for  true  sons  of  the  church.  The  precept 
hich  requires  us  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  Mr.  Lloyd 
iforms  us,  '  includes  in  those  powers,  ecclmastical  as  well  as 
civil  {TOTemors.*  From  which  we  learn,  that  it  was  St.  Paulls 
bject,  in  addressing  that  exhortation  to  the  Roman  Christians, 
:>  teach  them  to  recognize  the  pontifex  nuucimus  as  ''  the 
'  minister  of  Ood  to  them  for  good,''  and  to  conform  to  the 
lecreea  of  CoBsar  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  by  worshipping 
upiter  Capitolinus  and  the  whole  rabble  of  the  Pantheon. 
VI  r.  Lloyd  thinks,  that  this  new  and  impressive  view  of  the 
subject  may  lead  '  some  candid  dissenters  to  reconsider  the 
grounds  of  their  dissent  from  our  excellent  establishment/ 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Inquiry,  it  is  Mr.  Lloyd's  object 
Lo  shew,  that  the  best  mode  of  preaching  Christ  is,  by  reading 

Erecomposed  discourses ;  on  which  we  are  at  issue  with  him. 
Lis  preference  of  this  mode  is  built  wholly  upon  two  false 
assumptions,  mingled  with  much  misrepresentation.    He  as- 
sumes,  that  those  who  adopt  the  extemporaneous  mode  of 
address,  preach  for  the  most  part  with  no  previous  preparation 
'  beyond  a  few  general  heaas  of  division  and  some  few  re- 
'  marks,  perhaps,  under  each  head,  that  cost  them  no  labour 
'  of  thought  or  serious  investigation  of  their  subject ;'  and  he 
assumes  further,  that  written  discourses  must  needs  be  the 
result  of  both.    Whereas  the  fact  is,  the  mode  of  preparation 
which  he  advocates,  is  not  less  favourable  to  mental  indolence, 
requires  even  less  intellectual  preparation,  and,  judging  from  its 
general  result,  involves  less  expense  of  thought,  than  the  mode 
he  deprecates.  There  is,  it  is  true,  added  to  the  manual  labour 
of  writing  out  the  sermon,  the  mechanical  labour  of  rounding 
so  many  periods :  but  Mc  Lloyd  well  knows  that  the  labour  oT 
thought  and  investigation  chiefly  consists  in  the  examination 
of  the  passage  to  be  illustrated,  and  the  framing  of  the  train  of 
argument*    A  well  digested  skeleton,  such  as  most  extempore 
preachers  are  accustomed  to  prepare  in  writing,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  counsel  s  brief:  if  the  speaker  keep  to  this,  he  can 
never  talk  at  random.    We  say  that  Mr.  Lloya  knows  this,  for 
he  was,  in  his  better  days,  an  extempore  preacher  himself. 

<  I  sdmit,*  he  taji,  <  thst  I  wss  sccustomed  to  preach  from  a  lew 
notes,  whidi  I  put  into  my  sermon  case,  and  to  which  I  had  recourse 
St  to  to  isany  pregnant  hmts  that  were  designed  to  remind  me  of  that 
trsia  of  amimeilt  which  I  had  fully  considered  and  di^tted  in  my 
study ;  sd4»  for  the  purpose  of  arrangbg  my  ideas  with  more  per- 
I     spicttity  and  eiEscty  I  frequently  conunitted  to  paper  some  of  the 
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iBore  important  parts  of  ray  di8Coai;9ei  lest  my  statemenU'Vpoa  sod 
pointa  should  not  be  sufficiently  accurate,  and  consequently  sabjed 
to  misconstruction.* 

Now  this  mode  of  address,  Mr.  Lloyd  adds,  '  difieni  widdj 
f  from  extempore  preaching.*  What  is  this  but  a  qaibblef 
He  must  know  that  this  mode  is  called  extemporary  preach- 
ing»  and  that  it  precisely  describes  the  mode  most  i^eneralij 
adopted  by  Dissenters*  As  to  his  reason  for  deliberately 
abandoning  it  for  sermons  written  out  at  full  length,  nameh, 
that  ^  this  latter  method  is  more  conducive  to  a  development 
'  of  the  truth  in  its  various  bearings/  we  confess  that  it  is  tc 
us  quite  unintelligible*    Yet,  Mr.  Lloyd  is  '  willing  to  cod- 

*  cede,    that  a  preacher  even  of  written  discourses,  shoold 

*  possess  that  Tft^tKnay,  that  proper  confidence  in  himsetf«  which 
'  will  enable  him  to  express  any  sentiment  or  emotion  that 
'  may  occasionally  arise  in  his  mmd  in  the  warm  prosecution 
'  of  his  subject,  or  be  suggested  at  the  time  by  his  audience/ 
How  is  he  to  acquire  this  confidence*  if  he  adhere  to  Mr. 
Lloyd's  plan  ?  But  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  a  Writer  who 
admits  every  thing  that  his  opponents  would  contend  for»  and, 
while  he  is  professedly  declaiming  against  extempore  preach- 
ing, confesses  that  it  is  the  only  mode  which  admits  of  genuine 
eloquence.  We  give  without  comment  the  following  passages, 
as  falling  in  with  the  general  tenor  of  some  of  our  remarks  in 
a  preceding  p^rt  of  this  article. 

*  It  may  still  be  urged  by  the  zealous  advocates  for  extempore 
breachin|^9  that  a  ministery  though  he  should  endeavour  to  improTe 
ills  abilities,  and  enlarge  his  knowledge  by  close  application,  and  bj 
a  free  and  liberal  exercise  of  his  talents,  would  not  be  able  to  rise 
into  the  sublimer  parts  of  eloquence  under  the  imposition  of  those 
restraints  which  attach  to  wntten  discourses  $'— that  the  salient  parts 
of  oratory  are  not  prepared  passages,    but  sudden  transports  of 
passion  ;  and  passion  is  ttie  life  and  soul  of  eloquence ;  it  qaickens 
and  invigorates  all  the  mental  faculties,  inspires  great  and  lofty  senti- 
ments,  and  pours  them  forth  in  aD  that  felicity  of  expression,  which 
nature  in  her  warmth  and  animation  spontaneously  suggests.    There 
IS  no  solicitude  about  appropriate  words  or  pertinent  figures :  *  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  at  once  speaketh,*  and  to  sudi 
nervous  and  glowing  elocution,  the  heart  of  the  bearer  will  always  re- 
spond ;  for  it  awakens  and  calls  up  the  elementary  feelings,  those 
original  and  retired  motives  of  action-,  which  invariably  excite  Idn* 
dred  vibrations.    There  are  many  interesting  and  indOKsrilnble  cir- 
cumstances brought  to  light  by  such  internal  aiid  vivid  emottMM, 
which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement  can  supply.    To  be  thus 
artless,  is  indeed  the  ultimate  end  of  art. — It  is  a  transcendent  attain- 
ment illustrative  of  a  well-disciplined  and  accomplished  intellect,-— 
when  the  previous  labour  of  preparation  lies  conceded,  and  nothing 
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It  mbte,  bat  the  fine  and  perfect  results,— 4lie  subtle  spirit  arising 
before  the  eye  in  a  thousand  shapes  of  splendour  and  beauty. 

*  I  willingly  concede  to  him  who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 

frandeur  of  his  subject,  and  so  ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  as  to 
ring  me,  by  a  manly  and  noble  vehemence,  into  delightful  captivity 
to  himself,  as  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  of  nature,  the  character  of  aa 
orator ;-— and  if  he  should,  moreover,  be  Qualified,  according  to  the 
direction  of  Quintilian,  '  to  imitate  the  bold  river,  which  overflows  a 
whole  vallev,  and  where  it  does  not  find,  will  force  a  passage  by  its 
own  natural  strength  and  impetuosity,' — 1  allow  him  to  be  an  orator 
of  the  first  rate,^ — as  it  is  only  such  who  can  steer  their  course  with 
aafety  amidst  impending  rocks  and  precipices.  These  high  and  ele- 
irated  places  have  always  a  terrible  depth  at  no  great  distance  from 
them  ;and  to  be  fearless  of  such  dangers  under  the  influence  of  an  as^ 
aured  and  self-collected  spirit, — to  maintain  the  empire  of  reason  under 
an  impetuous  tide  of  passion,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  raised  and 
heated  imagination,  belongs  only  to  that  eluouence  which  is  of  the 
most  exalted  order.  It  is  indeed,  the  gifl  of  heaven,  being  founded 
in  nature  more  than  in  art.*    pp.  275--7. 

<  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  clergymen  read  their  sermons  ia 
a  dull,  monotonous  tone«— in  the  «une  dispassionate  manner  aa  a 
philosopher  would  deliver  a  lecture  upon  an  abstract  point  of  science ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  apparent  indifference  in  the  preacher^ 
(whether  it  arise  from  moral  or  physical  causes,)  should  produce 
similar  indifference  in  the  hearers,  and  even  induce  some,  who  have 
no  proper  »ense  of  tlieir  ecclesiastical  relations,  to  wander  from  their 
Own  fold  for  the  sake  of  ettending  a  minister  of  a  more  lively  cast. 
Now  this  supine  mode  of  delivering  prepared  discourses  is  no  neeet^ 
farff  concomitant  of  them,  and  very  few  of  the  clergy  are,  I  trust, 
such  automatons  in  the  pulpit. 

*  There  arc  others  who  are  attentive  both  to  their  matter  and  their 
manner  of  preaching,  but  their  minds  are  too  much  occupied  by 
points  of  mmor  importance.  Tliey  are  ambitious  of  attracting  ad« 
miration  by  glittering  and  meretricious  ornaments  i  their  compositions 
ore  crowded  with  metaphors  \  they  not  only  gatlier  the  flowers  that 
lie  in  their  path,  but  wander  out  of  their  rt^ular  course  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embellishing  their  sermons  with  them.  They  know  not, 
through  the  want  of  a  correct  taste,  how  to  select  congruous  images, 
or  to  dispose,  like  skilful  painters,  of  their  lights  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. They  are  so  fond  of  glare  and  magnificence,  that  they  do  not 
consult  the  sublime  simplicity  of  nature,  and  its  nleosing  varieties. 
Even  the  heavens  thenuelves  are  not  so  illumined  by  the  mild  efful- 
gence of  the  moon  aqd  stars,  as  to  leave  no  intervening  spaces  of 
comparative  obscurity ;  nor  does  the  greater  luminary  of  the  day  lose 
any  of  its  attractions  by  the  .passing  shadows  of  those  clouds  which 
gild  themselves  with  his  rays,  while  they  serve  to  moderate  the  in- 
tense  heat  of  his  brightness.— These  are,  however,  juvenile  rcdun* 
dancies  of  a  promising  nature,  since  sucli  false  fires  generally  refine 
themselves,  and  emit  a  more  pure  and  genuine  lustre,  as  the  fervor 
of  youth  abates,  and  the  imagination  falls  under  the  discipline  of  a 
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more  coltivated  and  nmtured  understanding.    T^t  cucaWet 
laid  down  by  Qutnctilion  win  be  no  loiter  n^lected  1>y 
*  Curara  ego  verborum,  rerum  volo  ene  aolicitudineoi/ 

*  Many  stand  high  in  th^  estimation  of  their  bearer*  Ibr 
e1n<^uence,  and,  indeed,  deserve^  to  do  so«  as  Car  as  the 
attainments  of  a  good  pronuociationy  a  prooer  modulatioo 
«nd  a  courteous  manner  ought  to  command  admiration*  Bat  their 
ministerial  addresses  are  too  studied  and  fiictitious,  haTiog  aa  ttir  cf 
affected  declamation  about  them ;  and  nothinff  is  more  fr&d  then  a 
coanterfeit  ardor,  or  an  artificial  elocution.  Preaehers  w  Shis  de- 
scription produce  no  great  effects.  They  look  more  to  the  theaift 
for  their  models,  than  le  -the  scriptures,  or  to  the  writings  -^  -^ 
imdent  fathers  of  the  cherch :«— and  they  generally  obtain  a 
highly  gratefid  to  their  feelings,  in  the  applause  of  the  female 
who  are  reminded,  by  some  of  their  protracted  and  pathetic  t 
of  a  Siddons  or  a  Kemble;  and  disposed,  by  a  sort  of  faahiotiabit 
and  contsgious  sympathy,  to  acknowled^  their  mofing  appeah  t» 
their  passions  in  the  expressive,  though  sdent,  language  of  teara.* 

pp.279— M. 


The  following  passage  is  intended  to  enforce  the  wiadom  of 
preaching  written  discourse  inasmuch  as  they  do  moi  abaoloteiy 
preclude  the  exercise  of  extemporaneous  eloquence.  Tbaa, 
their  superior  recommendation  would  aeem  to  conaiat  in  the 
possibility  of  making  but  little  use  of  them.  The  adrice, 
however,  will  apply  still  more  forcibly  and  approprisUdy  to 
the  deprecated  mode  of  preparation. 


<  Let  the  preacher,  under  the  advanta^  of  those  iateHactnal 
flsenu  that  a  liberal  education  implies^  carelully  inveatigaca  the 
source  and  primary  meaning  of  his  subject,  and  detbice  aouad 
appropriate  matter  from  it,  and  in  a  connected  chain  of  o 
arguments,  apply  it  to  the  diversified  habiu,  prejudices,,  and 
his  hearers,  and  he  cannot  but  excite  their  attentioo,  and 
conviction,  mere  or  less,  of  the  truth  of  hisstateaaents.  If 
moreover,  be  endowed  with  transcendent  abilitiset  and 
talent  for  elocution,  and  compose  his  sermons  as  in  the 
hh  congregation,  and  under  a  solemn  and  devout  aeose  of  hia 
serial  responsibility*  he  will  not  be  satisfied  to  ooavjhioa  their 
standing,  but  will  endeavour  to  kindle  their  imagination,  and*  t 
the  imagination,  to  call  up  their  passioos  and  every  aocive  priaciph 
0f  their  souls  into  lively  exercise.  Hence  he  addresses  his  aadiencs. 
not  in  dry  abstract  terms,  but  in  the  lanffuaae  of  nature  aad  of  thr 
Bible,— enforcing  his  exhortations  in  afi  that  varioty  of  Kghas 


colours  reflected  from  surrounding  objects,  that  he  may,  by  each  virid 
and  glowing  descriptions,  and  the  most  powerful  and  aflecti^  ap. 
peals,  arrest  the  career  of  vice,  break  throuah  all  the  barricva  aad 


peals,  arrest  the  career  of  vice,  break  through  all  the  barricva 
strong  holds  of  sin,  awaken  the  slumberiiw  ooosdeaoe  IroA  hai 
lusive  security,  and  re-establish  the  sacredinajesly  of  truth  ia  isa 
rightful  dominion.  *  Thus  the  commanding  mind  of  the  speaker 
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into  hit  worcU  an  deotrical  power  tlMt  astounds*' die  trans* 
gressor ;  it  comes  into  sudi  Wolent  collision  with  his  sense  of  guilty 
that  he  stands  self^condemoed  and  subdued  by-  the  terrors  of  the 
Xord.  He  hears  and  sees  nothing  but  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  heaven  around  hiai»  and  anxiously  seeks  a  refuge  '  from  the 
wrath  to  come.' 

^  <  When  a  Christian  minister  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the  greatness  of 
liis  subject*  (whether  that  subject  be  the  terrors  or  mercies  of  the 
Lord«)  that  it  inspires  him  with  such  lofty  and  magnificent  con* 
cq>tiettSy  that  the  beauties  of  his  style*  though  highly  illustrated  by 
the  figures  of  rhetoric,  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  superlatiTe  brightness 
of  his  thoughts  ;•— when  the  moft  common  and  fiuniliar  truths  are  so 
raised  and  ennobled,  by  the  new  and  rich  combinations  m  which 
they  are  represented  by  the  enchanting  influence  of  his  eloqueBee» 
that  we  wonder  at  t>ur  former  indiiferencei  and  even  ascribe  our 
etrong  and  lively  emotions  to  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  our  own 
inind»  more  than  to  the  comiscations  of  his  genius ;— when  this  sub* 
jime  sjrmpathy-— this  mysteriots  action  and  reaction  between  himself 
•and  hu  hearers— is  thus  powerfully  produced,  we  can  no  longer  with* 
hold  from  him  the  praise  of  that  exalted  species  of  oratory,  which 
•aeems  to  act  by  virtue  of  ^ome  hidden  principle  that  eludes  analysis, 
and  becomes  tangible  only  in  its  elects.  These  ethereal  emanations 
can  be  Tednoed  to  no  laws  of  critidsm*.  The  grandeur  of  sodi 
•uperior  spirits  is  chiefly  of  a  moral  nature,  having  reference  to  the 
jnmd,  as  distinct  firom  the  intellect.  Their  ascendancy  over  us  is 
felt  in  every  look,  movement,  gesture ;  it  is  exuberated  in  all  the 
tones  and  various  inflections  of  the  voice.  Indeed  the  latent  cause 
of  all  ^^ood  elocution  originates  in  the  heart ;  it  is  founded  in  a 
noble  simplicihf  and  depth  of  fbeling.  These  alone  inspire  genuine 
fiathos,  and  a  felicity  of  diction,  melodiousl^r  responsive  to  our  senti* 
ments.  And  this  account  seems  to  be  sanctionecl  b^  the  high  autho- 
rity of  Longinus,  who  gives,  in  his  admirable  treatise,  this  definition 
<of  the  suUimet  '  It  is  an  image  reflected  from  the  inward  gi^eatileai 
of  the  soul.'  And  he  exhorts  us,  *  to  spare  no  pains  to  educate  our 
aonis  in  grandeur,  and  impregnate  them  with  generous  and  enlanred 
Ideas.* ' 

'  The  above  account  of  eloquence  may  discourage  some,  whilst  It 
excites  only  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  min&  of  others  \  but  tho 
former  should  recollect  that  there  are  diA»rent  species  and  degrees 
of  eloquence.  Whilst  very  few  possess  that  native  fire,  that  eleva^ 
tion  of  spirit,  those  strong  sensibilities  of  heart,  and  that  commaod- 
inft  power  of  laneuage,  which  bears  down,  like  a  torrent,  every 
thing  before  it;— Uiere  are  many  preachers  of  considerable  reputa^ 
tion  and  influence,  whose  complexion  is  of  a  more  calm  and  con* 
temftolve  turn,  and  whose  mode  of  delivery  is  marked  by  the  mild 
and  tranquil  character  of  their  minds.  They  instruct,  they  please, 
they  move  their  auditors,  by  a  holy  shnplictty  and  subdued  fervor 
of  address,  by  a  suavfloquentia,  that  vibrates  like  music  on  theeaK 
and  attunes  all  the  powers  of  Uie  soul  to  high  and  sdemn  musing  and 
meditation. 

2  U  2 


500  Pulpit  Eloqtience, 

•  I  shall  not  extend  this  Cliapler  (which  has  already  Exceeded  my 
original  purpose,)  by  a  multiplicity  of  instances,  illustrative  of  the 
di&rent  sorts  of  eloquence.  .  Whether  a  minister  be  inclined*  hy 
the  tendency  of  his  constitution,  or  by  the  line  of  his  studies,  to  the 
argumentative,  didactic,  colloquial,  or  pathetic  style  of  preaching ; 
whether  he  be  formed  to  be  '  6oaner<;es,  i.  e.  a  son  of  thunder,  or  a 
Barnabas,  a  son  of  consolation,'  let  him  carefully  consult  his  genius, 
and  move  within  his  proper  orbit.  It  is  not  nature,  but  aSectation, 
that  makes  men  ridiculous,  leading  them  to  imitate  others,  while 
they  neglect  to  improve  their  own  natural  endowments.  Hence  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  elicit,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  latent  qualities  of 
the  mind,  and  to  give  them  an  appropriate  and  useful  direction.' 

pp.  283— 2S8. 

<  It  appears  that  a  minister  of  Christ  should ^be  .as  the  pure  yoice 
of  revelation  to  the  people.     He  should  be  *  wise  to  win  souls.*  This 
momentous  end  should  so  simplify  and  illustrate  his  motives  of  action^ 
as  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  bis  seal  is  exercised  net  so  mu^   for 
the  bulwarks  that  defend  the  Christian  faith,  as  for  the  fiittb  itself; 
•—not  so  much  for  the  mitri3,  as  for  the  cross ;  —not  so  much  for  our 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  for  the  interests  of  the  gospel.    Whilst  he 
distinguishes  these  subjects^  he  oufsht  tolYold.them  in  conjuoctioiK 
and  displsy  his  sense  of  their  relative  importance  in  the  spirit oality  of 
his  conduct, — in  a  sublime  independence  of  hiind*  which  leads  htm 
to  sacrifice  whatever  militates  against  the  authority  of  Qod,  and  the 
morid  welfare  of  his  flock«    In  short,  he  shouki  seek   '  oottbeins, 
but  them/— practically  recogaixiog  the  exoeilefit  advice  of  St.  Jermn^ 
*  Docente  in  ecclesia  te,  non  clamor  populi,  sed  gemitus  snscitetur; 
lachrymse  auditorum  laudes  tu«  sunt.'— How  beautifully  was  this 
sentiment  exemplified  in  the  ifoinistry  of  Saint  Augustine  I     While  he 
acted  as  a  presbyter  of  Hippo  under  Valerias  his  bishop^,  it  is  t«« 
corded,  that  he  was  appointed  by  hfm  to  preach  to  the  people  in  or^ 
der  to  reclaim  them  from  riotous  feasting  on  soieroTi  tisys.  He  opened 
the  scriptures,  and  read  ihem  the  most  vehement  rebukes.    He  be* 
sought  them  by  the  ignoiDipy  end  sorrow,  and  by  the  hh>od  of  Christy 
not  to  destroy  themselves,  to  pity  him  who  spaice  to  them  With  so 
much  affectiooy  and  to  shew  some  regard  to  their  venerable  bishop, 
who,  out  of  tenderness  to  thein,  had  charged  bim  to  instruct  them  m 
the  truth.    <  I  did  not  make  tliem  weep/  sa^s  he,  *  hy  first  weeping 
over  them ;  but  while  I  was  preadung*.  their  tears  prevented  fnineL 
Then  I  own,  I  could  not  restrain  myself.    AfVer  we  bad  wept  tot 
gether,  I  began  to  entertain  great  hope  of  their  amend inent.'«^-^Oa 
another  occasion  tiiis  eminent  father  observes:  *  We  must  not  ieisgine 
that  a  man  has  spoken  powerfully,  when  he  receives  much  applanse* 
This  is  sometimes  given  to  low  turns  of  wit,  and  nsetely  ornamental 
eloquence.    But  the  subliipe  overwhelms  the  mind  with  iu  vebe» 
inence ;  it  strikes  them  dumb ;  it  melts  them  into  tears.    When  I  eo^ 
deavoared  to  persuade  the  people  of  Caesarea  to  abolish  their  barbae 
rous  sports,  in  which,,  at  a  certain  tiine  of  the  ybau  they  foOght 
publrdy  for  several  days,  1  said  what  1  couldy  but  while  I  heivd  only 
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•  •  *  •        • 

their  ttccfamatioDty  I  thought  I  had  done  nothing^;  but  when  thef 
wepty  I  had  hope  that  the  horrible  eustonl^  wbf oh  they  had  received 
frcNn  their  anceatort,  would  be  idioliahed*  }t  ia  upwarda  of  eight 
years  aiDce  that  tifne»  and  by  the  grace  of  God  they  have  ever  aioce 
been  restrained  from  the  practice/— Here  ia  indeed  en  affecting  diar 
play  of  genuine  oratory.'    pp.  293-— 295* 

If  the  whole  volume  had  been  in  accordance  with  (he^e 
passages,  our  task  would  have  been  a  most  agreeable  one ; 
and  we  will  not  add  a  word  that  mi(;ht  lessen  the  favourable 
impression  they  are  adapted  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  oulr  rea* 
ders. 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  ZMr-ed- din  Muhammed  Baher^  Emperor  ofHin* 
dustan  ;  written  by  Himself  in  the  Jaghatai  Turki,  and  translated 
partly  by  the  late  John  Leyden,  Esq,  M.D.,  partly  by  WilHam 
Erskiney  Esq.  With  Notes  and  a  Geographical  and  Hiatorioal 
Introduction*  4to«  pp.  509.  London,  1826. 

^TPHERE  has  been,  until  of  late  years,  a  very  inconvenient 
-■■    want  of  precision  about  the  geography  of  Central  Asia^ 
involving  in  its  uncertainly  hiuch  of  the  historical  detail  coii^ 
nected   with   that  extensive   and   important  region.      TractS| 
whence  have  issued  armed  and  organized  hosts,  before  whose 
desperate  and  multitudinous  charge  the  chivalry  of  Europe 
were  unable  to  stand,  have  hitherto  beeti  known  to  us  only  by 
name;  and   the  journeyings  of  ancient  travellers  have  baffled 
all  attem()ts  to  trace  their  course  in  consistency  with  ascer*^ 
tained  circumstances.      One  of  our  most  useful  guides  was 
Herbelot,  but  his  information  seldom  gave  us  satisfaction  iq 
these  matters.     His  learned,  but  confused  and  imperfect  com- 
pilation displays  little  of  that  discriminative  faculty  which  ex« 
tracts  from  scattered  and  discordant  materials,  the  eletnents  of 
clear  and  consecutive  statement.     Modern  investigators]  have 
done  much  to  remove  the  difficulties  connected  with   these 
inquiries,  and  information  haa  been  collected  from  every  avails 
able  source,  so  effectually  as  to  enable  an  attentive  studeht  to 
combine  occurrences  with  localities  in-  a  sufficiently  clear  and 
satisfactory  way.     The  collections  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  as  embodied  in  the  map  and  memoir' appended  to 
his  Afghan  mission,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  geography  of  in- 
terior Asia;  and  Mr.  Erskine,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wadainglon^ 
an  engineer  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Combany. 
has  made  a  further  and  most  important  advance  towards  its 
definitive  arrangement.    Ferghana  and  its  surrounding  districts 
arc  lai,d  down  with  sufficient  certainty  for  general  purposes ; 
and,  ahhougb  much  icmains  to  be  ascertained  towards  the  east 
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%Dd  Dortli-eastji.as  well  as  ia  complelioD  of  the  bbudoB  left  h 
the  map  before  U8«  yeft  eoough  has  beea  dono  to  give  diBtioct^ 
11688  to  many  portions  of  history  which  were  be^re  oon  fined 
for  want  of  a  similar  elucidation*  With  re8p«el^4o  the  oouotrj 
round  Bokhara,  greater  accuracy  mipht  hav»  been  obtained  bV 
consulting  the  work  of  Meyendorff,  lately  reriewed  by  us. 

The  highly  interesting  *  Memoirs*  before  us  presented  & 
favourable  opportunity  for  investigations  of  this  kincL.  The 
singular  vicissitudes  of  Baber^s  life,  led  hiniy  by  toms  chief* 
tain,  exile,  freebooter,  dependent,  emperor^  over  Tarions  and 
extensive  ranges  of  country,  of  which  his  descriptions  are  fte* 

Suently  minute  and  important.    Much,  however,  was  to  be 
one  before  the  knowledge  thus  coinmnnicated  coald  be  reo* 
dered  specifically  available.    It  was  necessary  to  ooUect  and 
to  compare  details  of  all  kinds;  to  (question  tue  native  travel- 
ler ;  to  accumulate  statistical  illustrations  as  well  as  itiaeraries 
of  every  description ;   and  from  these  materials,  eomosonly 
vague,  and  sometimes  discordant,  to  frame  a  system  that  should 
accord  with  the  narrative  of  Baber,  and  with  the  general  coarse 
of  history.    Of  information  obtained  in  this  way,  Mr.  £Jpfain- 
stone  possesses  an  abundant  stock ;  and  he  may  be  consicUred 
as  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  authority  for  the  extensive  geo- 
graphical illustrations  supplied  in  the  introductory  portioo  of 
the  present  work.    These  relate  principally  to  Ferghana,  Bok- 
hara, and  Badakshan,  though  they  comprise  incidentally  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country,  and  it  seems  gpreatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  with  such  copious  materials  at  command,  the  map 
was  not  constructed  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.    It  would 
have  been  imperfect,  no  doubt,  but   it  would  have  made  a 
nearer  approximation  to  correctness  than  the  charts  we  are 
now  compelled  to  trust ;  and  it  would  have  furnished  a  sorer 
basis  for  successive  improvements* 

Baber  is  one  among  the  many  illustrious  names  which  the 
historian  of  the  East  delights  to  commemorate,  and  with  a 
better  title  to  celebrity  than  either  of  the  more  noted  conque* 
rors,  Jenghiz  Khan  or  Tamerlane,  from  both  of  whom  he  was 
lineally  descended.    He  was  of  Tartar  race,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an   able  and  intrepid  commander,  liberal  to   his 
friends,  and,  on  the  whole,  forbearing  towards  his  enemies.  He 
was  an  accomplished  person }  a  poet,  a  man  of  taste  and  read* 
ing,  delighting  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  encouraging  them 
both,  not  only  by  questionable  example   and  empty  commen* 
dation,  but  by  efficient  patronage.    Ilis  vices,  gross  and  dis- 

Susting,    admit  only  of  the  palliation,  that  Uiey  were  not 
eemed  infamous  among  his  countrymen.    He  was  an  osteu* 
tatious  drunkard ;  and  it  excites  unutterable  loathing  to  find 
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l>iin  desmbing  tais  passion  for  a  youtli  of  his  own  nex,  In  tke 
Bame  glowing  terms  that  are  vrsnally  employed  in  expressing 
the  feelings  of  legitimate  affection.    The  authenticity  of  his 
Memoirs  is  beyond  all  question.    They  were  carefully  pre- 
served by  his  descendants*  and  translated*  at  the  desire  of  the 
illustrious  Akber,  into  the  Persian  language,  from  th^  original 
Turki,  by  Mirza  AbdaURahim.  .  We  oazard  something  in  de- 
scribing them  as  uncommonly  interesting*  for  they  reijuire  more 
attention  than  readers  in  general  are  disposed  to  give*  and  a 
sliffht  inspection  may  present  somewhat  or  a  sterile  and  for- 
bidding aspect;  but  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  trace 
the  progress  of  a  Tartar  chief  through  nearly  all  the  possible 
vicissitudes  of  fortune*  will  tind  in  the  present  volume  a  sin- 
gularly instructive  narrative*  enriched  with  much  valuable  il- 
lustration of  character  and  manners*  combined  with  a  graphic 
exhibition  of  movements  and  enterprises*  that*  to  us  at  least* 
gives  a  very  powerful  interest  to  the  work.    It  is  not  often  diat 
we  gain  access  to  the  true  motives  and  springs  of  action*  still 
less  to  the  first  impulses  that  give  origin  to  great  and  influen- 
tial transactions ;  but  we  seem*  in  the  present  instance*  to  be 
fairly  admitted  behind  the  scenes*  and  to  witness  the  whole 
system  of  intrigue  and  action*  in  the  rehearsal  as  well  as  in 
tne  dressed  performance.    A  more  explanatory  comment  on 
Eastern  history  can  hardly  be  desired.    The  restlessness*  the 
capricious  versatility*  the  selfishness*  the  atnbition*  and  the 
complete  absence  of  good  faith  that  distinguish  the  characters 
and  communications  of  public  men  in  Asia— European  states- 
men are  happily  exempt  from  all  such  failures  in  moral  and 
political  integrity — are  here  nakedly  set  forth.    Baber  himself* 
for  a  Tartar*  was  an  honourable  person*  and*  bating  the  gross 
induleencies  to  vrfaich  the  manners  of  the  time  gave  licence* 
must  have  been  a  very  pleasant  companion  and  an  excellent 
master.    Mr.  Erskine  sums  up  his  character  in  the  following 
terms. 

<  Zahir-ed-din  Muhammed  Baber  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  his  age*  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  accom* 
pltshed  princes  that  ever  adorned  an  Asiatic  throne.  He  is  represen- 
ted as  having  been  above  the  middle  size*  of  great  vigour  of  body, 
fondof  all  field  and  warlike  sports*  an  excellent  swordsman*  and  a 
skilful  archer.  As  a  proof  of  his  bodily  strength*  it  is  mentioned*  that 
he  used  to  leap  from  one  pinnacle  to  another  of  the  pinnated  ramparts 
used  in  the  Esstfin  his  double-soled  boots ;  and  that  he  even  frequent- 
ly took  a  man  under  each  arm*  and  went  leaping  along  the  rampart 
troro  one  of  the  pointed  pinnacles  to  another.  Having  been  early 
trained  to  the  conduct  of  business*  and  tutored  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, the  powers  of  his  mind  received  their  full  development.    He 
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ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twelve;  and  before  he  bad  attam 
his  twentieth  year,  the  young  prince  had  shared  every  variety  ofh 
tune :  h^  had  hot  only  oeen  the  rulor  of  subject  provinces,  but  h 
been  in  thraldom  to  his  own  ambitious  nobles,  and  obliged  to  conct 
every  sentiment  of  his  heart ;  he  had  been  alternately  hailed  sai 
obeyed  as  a  conqueror  and  deliverer  by  rich  and  extensive  kingdoim 
and  forced  to  lurk  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  his  own  nathi 
kingdom  as  a  houseless  wanderer.  Down  to  the  last  dregs  of  life,  «< 
perceive  in  him  the  strong  feelings  of  an  affection  for  his  earlj  friendi 
and  early  enjoyoients,  rarely  seen  among  princes.  Perhapa  the  fre.' 
manners  pf  the  TCirki  tribes  had  combined  with  the  eventa  of  fa  is  earlj 
life,  in,  cherishing  these  amiable  feelings.  He  had  betiaiea  bees 
taught,  by  the  voice  of  events  that  could  not  lie,  that  he  was  a  mas 
dependent  on  the  kindness  and  fidelity  of  other  men ;  and,  in  bis  dan- 
gers and  escapes  with  his  followers,  bad  learned  that  he  was  only  one 
of  an  association,  whose  general  safety  and  success  depended  on  the 
result  of  their  mutual  exertions  in  a  common  cause.  The  name 
benevolence  and  gayety  of  his  disposition  seems  ever  to  overflow  on  ail 
around  him  ;  and  he  talks  of  his  mothers,  his  grandmothers,  and  sis- 
ters with  some  garrulity  indeed,  but  the  garrulity  of  a  good  son  and 
a  good  brother.  Of  his  companions  in  arms,  be  always  apeaks  with 
the  frank  gayety.  of  a  soldier ;  and.  it  is  a  relief  to  the  reader,  in  the 
midst  of  the  pompous  coldness  of  Asiatic  history,  to  find  a  king  wb« 
can  weep  for  days,  and  tell  us  that  he  wept,  for  the  playmate  of  hu 
boyhood.  Indeed,  an  uncommon  portion  of  good  nature  and  good 
humour  runs  through  all  his  character;  and,  even  to  political  offences, 
he  will  be  found,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  indulgent  and  forgiving.* 

• 

fiaber  (the  Tiger)  was  bom  in  1483,  and  ascended  the  tbroos 
in  1494.   The  times  in  which  he  lived,  were  those  of  Columbos 
and  de  Gania,  of  Francis  L,  of  Leo  and  Lnther.     He  was  a 
Tartar  of  mixed  race,  Turki  by  the  father's  side,  Moghol  by 
maternal  descent,  though  he  always  considered  himself  as  a 
T&rk,  and  wrote  bis  memoirs  in  the  Jaghatai  dialect  of  the 
Turki  langu^e.   He  was  king  of  Ferghana,  the  modern  Kokao^ 
which  Mr.  Brakine  designates,  not,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  as  a  '  powerful  kingdom.'    It  can 
scarcely  be,  we  should  imaging,  but  that  the  constant  wars  and 
broils  in  which  these  regions  have  been  involved,  must  have 
exhausted  the  population  in  every  way  ;  and  it  does  not  appear* 
either  from  the  extent  of  its  territory  or  from  the  existing  state 
of  itq  q^ilitary  institutions,  that  Kokan  is,  for  the  present,  likely 
to  assume  a  forcible  supremacy  over  its  neighbours.    In  fact» 
ft  should  seem,  that  there  has  never  been  much  foundation  for 
the  imputed  popuiousness  of  the  Tartar  countries.    The  con- 

2 nests  even  of  Jenghiz  Khan  wel-e  progressive.    His  armies,  at 
rst,  were  of  ftlenderforce  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  recruited 
them  by  levies  from  the  conquered  tribes,  and  by  the  accession 
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of  all  the  soldiers  of  fortune  within  the  sphere  of  his  influenice, 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  host. 

*  In  the  month  of  Ramzan,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
nine  (June  149*),  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,  I  became,*  says 
Baber,  *  king  of  Ferghana/ 

His  country  was  of  small  extent,  and  his  want  of  years  and 
experience  rendered  him  unfit  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that 
surrounded  him ;  yet  we  find  him  almost  immediately  in  the 
field.  In  1497,  he  took  Samarkand,  but  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  it  soon  after,  by  rebellion  in  his  own  kingdom.  His 
army  deserted  him,  and  he  was  left  without  territory  at  the  head 
of  a  mere  handful  of  devoted  followers.  A  counter-revolution 
restored  him  in  the  succeeding  year.  He  set  out  on  a  second 
expedition  against  Samarkand,  and  while  on  his  way,  received 
intelligence  that  his  old  antagonists  had  again  taken  possession 
of  his  hereditary  states.  He  persevered,  however,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Samarkand  by  surprise.  His  opponent,  in 
this  direction,  was  Sheibani  Khan,  a  chieftain  of  considerable 
talent  and  courage,  whoultimately  succeeded  in  driving  Baber 
from  his  paternal  throne,  and  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
endeavouring  to  force  him  to  an  engagement. 

^  I  precipitated  matters,*  writes  Baber,  <  and  hurried  on  the  battle : 
lie  who  with  impatient  haste  lays  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
Will  afterwards  gnaw  that  hand  with  his  teeth  from  regret. 
The  cause  of  my  eagerness  to  engage  was,  that  the  stars  called  the 
Sahzyiild(iz  (or  eight  stars)  were  on  that  day  exactly  between  the 
two  armies ;  and  if  I  had  suffered  that  day  to  elapse,  they  would  have 
continued  favourable  to  the  enemy  for  the  space  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen days.  These  observances  were  all  nonsensey  and  my  precipitation 
was  without  the  least  solid  excuse.' 

Baber  was  routed  and  blocked  up  in  Samarkand,  which  he 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  evacuate  with  a  few  attendants. 
His  account  of  this  event  is  characteristic,  and  gives  a  striking 
example  of  energy  and  light-heartedness  in  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
who  could,  in  such  a  state  of  danger  and  destitution,  play 
pranks  and  make  verses. 

<  Having  entangled  ourselves  among  the  great  branches  of  the 
canals  of  the  Sogd,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  lost  our  way, 
and,  afler  encountering  many  difficulties,  we  passed  Kbwajeh  Didar 
about  dawn.  By  the  time  of  early  morning  prayers,  we  arrived  at 
the  hillock  of  Karbogh,  and  passing  it  on  the  north  below  the  village 
of  Kherdek,  we  made  for  Ildn-uti.  On  the  road  I  had  a  race  with 
Kamber  Ali  and  Kasim  Beg.  My  horse  got  the  lead.  As  I  turned 
round  on  my  seat  to  see  how  far  I  had  left  them  behind,  my  saddle- 
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girUi  being  slack,  the  saddle  turned  rdund»  and  I  came  to  the  ground 
right  on  my  head.    Although  I  immediately  sprang  up  and  mountedy 
yet  I  did  not  recover  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties  till  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  world,  and  all  that  occurred  at  the  time,  passed  before 
my  eyes  and  apprehension  like  a  dream,  or  a  phantasy,    and  dis- 
appeared.   The  time  of  afternoon  prayers  was  past  ere  we  reached 
llan-Clti,  where  we  alighted^  and  having  killed  a  horse,  cut  him  up, 
and  dressed  slices  of  his  flesh ;  we  stayed  a  little  time  to  reBt  our 
horses,  then  mounting  again,  before  day-break  we  alighted  at  the  vil« 
lage  of  Kalileh.     From  Kalileh  we  proceeded  to  Dizak.......Here  we 

found  nice  fat  flesh,  bread  of  fine  flour  well  baked,  sweet  melons,  and 
excellent  grapes  in  great  abundance  ;  thus  passing  from  the  extreme 
of  famine  to  plenty,  and  from  an  estate  of  danger  and  calamity  to  peace 
and  ease :— 
<  f  TurkiJ-^Vrom  famine  and  distress  we  have  escaped  to  repose  ; 

We  have  gained  fresh  life  and  a  fresh  world. 
*  f  Persian  J — The  fear  of  death  was  removed  from  the  heart; 
The  torments  of  hunger  were  removed  away. 
In  my  whole  life,  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much,  nor  at  any  period 
of  it  felt  so  sensibly  the  pleasures  of  peace  and  plenty.     Enjoyment 
afler  suffering,  abundance  after  want,  come  with  mcreased  relish,  and 
afford  more  exquisite  delight.    I  have  four  or  five  times  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  passed  in  a  similar  manner  from  distress  to  ease,  and  from 
a  state  of  suffering  to  enjoyment :  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
ever  been  delivered  from  the  injuries  of  my  enemy,  and  the  pressure 
of  hunger,  and  passed  from  them  to  the  ease  of  security,  and  the 
pleasures  of  plenty.' 

Baber  had  two  maternal  uncles  who  were  khans  of  con- 
siderable power,  and,  after  various  movements,  which  led  to 
nothing  decisive,  he  resolved  on  joining  them,  and  they  in- 
vaded m  conjunction  the  kingdom  of  Ferghana,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  a  rebel  named  Tambol.  The  latter  defended  himself 
with  courage  and  skill,  and  the  inexperienced  ardour  of  Baber 
exposed  him  to  many  hazards,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
with  much  difficulty.  The  first  division  of  the  memoirs  closes 
ki  a  very  unaccountable  manner.  Baber  had  attempted  to 
defend,  with  inadequate  means,  Akhsi,  a  fortified  city,  but 
was  compelled  to  flee,  hotly  pursued.  He  was,  at  length, 
overtaken,  and  induced  to  surrender ; — at  this  point  the  narra- 
tive breaks  off,  and  a  considerable  hiatus  occurs  in  all  the 
MSS.  The  previous  details  are  full  of  interest,  and  just  when 
it  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  we  are  left  to  an  uncertainty 
on  which  no  existing  document  throws  the  smallest  light. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  part  of  his  history  beyond  the 
general  fact,  that  he  succeeded  in  rejoining  his  uncles,  who 
seem  to  have  intended,  after  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  his  services,  to  divide  his  lerritones  between  ihem*     lu  this 
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design,  however,  they  were  disappointed ;  for  Tambol,  driven 
to  extremity,  called  in  Sheibani  Khan,  who  immediately  ad- 
iranced  at  the  bead  of  an  army  '  more  in  number  than  the 
rain-dropa/  defeated  and  took  the  Khans,  and  compelled 
Baber  to  take  flight.  During  nearly  a  year,  he  concealed 
himself  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south  of  Ferghana,  whence 
le  descended,  in  1504,  at  the  head  of  between  two  and  three 
lundred  ragged  and  ilUarmed  followers.  Badakshan  was  at 
his  time  under  the  dominion  of  Khosrou  Shah,  an  unpopular 
^hief ;  and  Baber  seems  to  have  felt  little  scruple  in  carrying 
3n  a  brisk  course  of  intrigue,  which  terminated  in  the  complete 
lethronement  of  Khosrou,  and  the  substitution  of  his  rival. 
Prom  this  time,  with  many  reverses,  the  fortunes  of  Baber 
p-ndually  advanced.  He  made  himself  master  of  Kabul,  and 
extended  his  conquests  in  the  direction  of  Hindustan.  His 
attachment  to  his  native  soil,  led  him,  after  the  death  of  Shei- 
)ani  Khan,  who  fell  in  a  war,  which  he  had  rashly  and  wan« 
only  provoked,  with  Shah  Ismael  of  Persia,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt  at  recovering  Samarkand.  He  failed  through  the  mis- 
management of  his  Persian  allies,  and  from  that  period  con- 
fined himself  to  an  eastern  direction  in  his  enterpnses.  Some 
if  his  occasional  excursions  against  the  refractory  tribes  in 
[lis  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  interestingly  described. 

*  It  was  about  the  end  of  the  first  watch,  when  a  man  came  from 
the  advance  with  information  that,  in  a  narrow  defile,  the  HazAras 
fiad  forii6ed  and  strengthened  a  ford  with  branches  of  trees,  and  had 
topped  the  advance  of  our  troops,  who  were  now  engaged  with 
Jiem.  On  hearing  this,  we  instantly  quickened  our  pace,  and  when 
we  had  advanced  a  little  way,  reached  the  place  where  the  Has&ras 
lad  made  their  stand,  and  were  in  hot  action.  That  winter  tlie  snow 
ay  very  deep,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  leave  the  common 
-oad.  The  nanks  of  the  stream,  about  the  ford,  were  all  covered 
vith  ice :  and  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  river  at  any  place  off  the 
*oad,  on  account  of  the  ice  and  snow.  The  Hazaras  had  cut  down  a 
lumber  of  branches  of  trees,  with  which  they  had  fortified  the  oppu* 
;tte  Ianding*place.  They  ranged  themselves  both  on  horseback  and 
bot,  as  well  in  the  channel  as  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  main* 
alined  the  fight  by  discharges  of  arrows.  Muhammed  Ali  Mobasher 
Beg,  one  of  the  new  Amirs,  whom  I  had  distinguished  by  particular 
iiarks  of  favour,  and  who  was  a  very  brave  and  able  man,  and  a 
deserving  young  officer,  had  neglected  to  put  on  his  coat  of  mail ;  as 
le  advanced  raUier  near  to  the  place  where  the  road  was  blocked  up 
ly  the  branches,  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  kidneys,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  spot.  We  had  come  up  hurriedly,  and  many  of  us  had 
not  taken  time  to  put  on  our  armour.  One  or  two  arrows  passed 
irhiasiog  by,  and  nsiased  us.  Ahmed  Yosef  Be2,  in  evident  alarm, 
Aid  every  time,  **  You  shouUl  not  have  come  here  unarmed— you 
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must  go  back.    I  have  observed  two  or  three  arrows  graze   close  bf 
your  head.''-^     I  replied, ''  Be  you  bold;   as  good  arrows  have  manj 
a  time  passed  my  head."     At  this  very  rooment*  on  our  right,    Kawm 
Beg,  with  his  band,  discovered  a  place  where  the  stream    could  be 
crossed,  and  having  gained  a  footing  on  the  opposite  side,  do  sooner 
pushed  on  his  horse  to  the  charge,  than  the  Hazaras*  unable  to  keep 
their  ground,  took  to  flight.     The  party  that  had  got  in  amonf?  them. 
followed  them  in  close  pursuit,  dismounting  and  cutting  numbers  of 
them  down.     In  reward  for  his  bravery  on  this  occasion,  I  bestowed 
Baugash  on  Kassim  Beg  as  a  provision.     Khatim  Korbegt  also  signa- 
lised himself  on  this  expedition,  on  which  account  I  gave   him  the 
office  of  Korbegi ...To  Kepek  Kuli  Baba,  for  his  good  con- 
duct, I  gave   Muhammed  AH  Mobasher  Beg's  office.     Sultan   Kdi 
Chinak  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  it  was  impossible  to    feave  the 
road  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  depth  of  the   snow.     I    myself 
accompanied  the  pursuers ;  we  fell  in  with   the  sheep  and  herds  of 
horses  of  the  Hazaras  near  their  winter  habitations.    I  collected  for 
my  own  share,   to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred  sheep,  and 
twenty  or  twenty-five  horses.     Sultan   Kuli,  and  two  or  three  other 
persons  who  were  at  hand,  were  joint  sharers.    I  myself  went  twice 
on  a  plundering  party.     This  was  one  of  the  times.    The  other  was 
also  against  these  very  Turkoman  Hazaras,  when,  on  niy  return  from 
Kborasan,  I  led  a  foray  against  them,  and  brought  off  numbers  of 
their  horses  and  sheep.    The  wives  and  little  children  of  the  Ha- 
zaras escaped  on  foot  to  the  snow-covered  hillocks,  and  there  re- 
mained.    We  were  rather  remiss  in  following  them.    The  day,  too, 
was  far  spent ;  we  therefore  went  and  halted  at  the  huts  of  the 
Hazaras.' 

Baber  made  various  demonstrations  towards  the  east,  before 
he  finally  marched  upon  Hindustan  with  the  view  of  permanent 
conquest.  Ibrahim,  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  collected  an  im- 
mense army,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  invaders,  who  in- 
trenched themselves  near  the  celebrated  town  of  Paniput.  The 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  April,  1526,  and 
terminated  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Ibrahim,  who  fell  in  the  con- 
flict. The  last  engagement  on  a  large  scale  in  which  Baher 
commanded,  was  that  with  the  gallant  Rajpoot  leader,  Rana 
Sanka,  who,  in  1527,  made  one  bold  but  unsuccessful  effort 
for  victory  on  the  field  of  Sikri.  In  consequence  of  his  suc- 
cess on  that  occasion  against  an  army  of '  Pagans/  Baber 
assumed  the  title  of  Ghazi,  or  '  the  Victorious.'  Previously  to 
the  battle,  he  solemnly  renounced  the  use  of  wine.  He  died 
in  1530,  and  the  following  singular  account  is  given  of  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  death. 

'  When  all  hopes  from  medicine  were  over,  and  while  several  men 
of  skill  were  talking  to  the  emperor  of  the  melancholy  situation  of 
his  son,  Abul  Baka,  a  personage  highly  venerated  for  his  knowledge 
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md  piety,  remarked  to  Baber,  thiit,  in  such  a  casei  the  Almighty  had 
ometimet  vouchsafed  to  receive  the  most  valuable  thing  possessed 
»y  ooe  friend,  as  an  offering  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  another. 
3aber  exdaimtog  that,  of  all  things^  his  life  was  dearest  to  HCk- 
nai(!kD»  as  Hikmai<kn*s  was  to  him,  and  that,  next  to  the  life  of 
ti6maii^n»  his  own  was  what  he  most  valued,  devoted  his  life  to 
icaven  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  son's.  The  noblemen  around  him  en- 
reated  him  to  retract  the  rash  vow,  and,  in  place  of  his  first  offering, 
:o  give  the  diamond  taken  at  Agra,  and  reckoned  the  most  valuable 
>n  earth  :  that  the  ancient  sages  had  said,  that  it  was  the  dearest  of 
)ur  worldly  possessions  alone  that  was  to  be  offered  to  heaven. 
But  he  persisted  in  his  resolution,  declaring  that  no  stone,  of  what- 
ever  value,  could  be  put  in  competition  with  his  life.  He  three 
times  walked  round  the  dying  prince,  a  solemnity  similar  to  that  used 
in  sacrifices  and  heave-ofierings,  and  retiring,  prayed  earnestly  to 
God.  After  some  time,  he  was  beard  to  exclaim,  *'  I  have  borne  it 
away!  I  have  borne  it  away  !"  The  Musulman  historians  assure  us, 
that  Humaitin  almost  immediately  began  to  recover,  and  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  recovered,  the  health  and  strength  of  Baber  visibly 
decayed.  Baber  communicated  his  dying  instructions  to  Khwajeh 
Khafifeh,  Karober  Ali  Beg,  Terdi  Beg,  and  Hindu  Beg,  who  were 
then  at  court,  commending  Humaiiin  to  their  protection.  With  that 
unvarying  affection  for  his  family,  which  he  shewed  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  his  life,  he  strongly  besought  HiimaiCm  to  be  kind  and 
forgiving  to  his  brothers.  Hiimaiikn  promised,  and^  what  in  such 
circumstances  is  rare,  kept  his  promise.* 

Such  is  a  partial  outlioe  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has 
given  precision,  not  only  to  scieDtific  detail,  but  to  an  important 
section  of  oriental  history.  It  will  be  found  to  correct  much 
error,  to  communicate  much  novel  information,  and  to  throw 
light  to  a  considerable  extent  on  what  was  previously  obscure. 


Art.  HI.  The  Shenherd's  Calendar ;  with  ViUage  Stories  and  other 
Poems.  By  John  Clare,  Author  of  **  Poems  on  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery.'*    Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  238.    Price  6«.    London.     1827. 

TOHN  CLARE,  we  confess,  is  a  favourite  with  us ;  we  hope 
^  he  is  with  our  readers,  and  for  a  similar  reason ;  he  is  so 
true  to  nature,  that  his  verse  may  be  said  to  reflect  the  very 
images  and  colouring  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  rather  than 
to  be  the  tapestry-work  of  the  fancy.  His  poetry  seems  to 
have  no  other  business  than  simply,  as  it  murmurs  on,  to 
image  to  the  mind's  eye  the  natural  objects  which  the  season 
and  the  place  may  present.  There  they  are,  softened  by  the 
reflection,  but  just  as  they  breathe  or  bloom  ;  and  any  poor 
wight,  in  cities  pent,  by  means  of  this  camera  lucida,  may 
see  them  aa  he  sits  with  his  book  in  his  hand,  by  the  side  of 
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bis  hanging  garden  of  flower-pots,  uttering  hh  melancholy 
O  ru$,  quando  te  aspiciam  ?    We  dare  not  vouch^  however*  thai 
every  one  of  his  readers  will  have  true  pastoral  taate  enou^ 
fully  to  relish  his  poetry,  or  be  able  to  appreciate  the    nice 
observation  which  it  discovers.    To  those  who  would    think 
the  country  dull,  John  Clarets  poetry  tnust  needs  be   insipid. 
He  is  professedly  but  a  landscape-painter,  and  not  of  Tumer^s 
school ;  he  mignt  rather  be  compared  to  Morland,  only  that, 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  he  rises  so  far  above  him.     iBut  we 
are  not  sure  whether  we  may  not  have  said  all  this,  or   some- 
thing like  it  before ;  and  as  it  is  only  five  years  since  we  had 
the  last  occasion  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  our  Village  Alin- 
Btrel,*   our  readers  will  doubtless  have  in  recollection  the 
critique  which  we  then  oiFered.    We  shall,  therefore,  without 
further  prologue,  advert  to  the  contents  of  the  present  voloioe. 
We  know  not  whether  our  Poet  is  aware  that  he   has  been 
forestalled  in  his  title  by  Spenser,  who  has  also  a  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  written  in  the  fantastic  style  which  was  then   so 
fashionable.  But  his  amorous  shepherds  and  goatherds.  Cuddy 
and  Colin,  Hobbinol  and  Diggon,  are  mere  awkward  maskers, 
while  the  scenery  is  all  pasteboard.    Nothing  is  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  total  absence   of  descriptive  beauty,  and  rural 
feelings  and  observation  of  nature,  from  these  eclogues,  and 
from  almost  all  the  pastorals  of  the  old  school*  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  cockney  Arcadia,  and  the  lady  and  gentlemen  shepherds 
are  evidently  pining  for  want  of  fresh  air.     As   Dan  Spenser 
singe  th, — 

*  All  as  the  sheep,  such  was  the  shepherd's  look. 

For  pale  and  wan  he  was,  alas  !  tne  while : 
'May  seem  he  lov'd,  or  else  some  care  he  took ; 

Well  couth  he  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  stile, 
Tho'  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flock  he  led. 
And  thus  he  plained  the  while  his  sheep  there  fed.* 

ShephertTs  Calendart  Jan» 

Cowley,  though  by  no  means  a  natural  poet,  except  in  his 
prose,  revels  in  his  garden;  and  Milton,  when  he  gets  a 
holiday,  plays  L' Allegro  to  admiration, — although  he  soon 
grows  tired  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 

<  Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men.' 

Milton  nevertheless  loved  nature,  and  could  paint  a  paradise. 
But  after  him  comes  a  dreary  interval.    From  Dryden  to 


*  Eclectic  Rev.  Jan.  1822.  p.  31. 
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lomson,  it  has  been  remarkedy  that  scaroelir  a  rural  image 
awn  from  life  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  English  Poets* 
cept  Gay.  Thomson  deserves  great  credit  for  the  choice  of 
s  subject,  and  though  his  theme  and  his  genius  were  not  very 
sll  suited  to  each  other,  it  was  a  fortunate  match  for  the 
me  of  the  Poet :  the  Author  of  Liberty  and  Britannia  would 
ive  been  forgotten.  Thomson  undoubtedly  takes  us  into  the 
luntry,  but  we  feel,  in  his  philosophic  compan]^,  too  much 
ke  school-boys  taking  a  walk  with  their  master  in  rank  and 
le,  who  long  to  run  away  from  his  sage  lectures,  to  gather 
3WslipR  or  go  birds*  nesting*  Cowper  was  the  first  poet  who 
iu^ht  bis  readers  how  to  look  at  the  country,  and  to  love  it 
>r  Its  own  sake,  and  to  turn  to  nature  as  a  living  fountain  of 
onsolation.  Since  Cowper,  a  wonderful  revohitioa  has  taken 
lace  in  English  poetry.  Our  lakes  and  mountains  have  been 
ocal  with  poets;  and  the  consequence  has  certainly  been,  the 
nfusion  of  a  most  healthful  vigour  into  our  poetical  literature, 
"or  nice  observation,  and  fidehty,  and  native  feeling,  Clare, 
lowever,  will  stand  a  comparison  with  any  of  our  descriptive 
>oets.  If  we  meet  with  few  elevated  sentiments  or  philoso- 
>hic  remarks,  which  in  him  could  onl^  be  afiectation,  it  is  high 
praise,  but  well  deserved,  that  he  is  always  natural  and  in 
L:haracter,  and  never  aims  at  a  style  above  his  compass. 

The  Shepherd's  Calendar  consists  of  twelve  poems  on  the 
several  months  of  the  year,  written  in  different  measures,  and 
with  a  happy  variety  of  style.  We  take  the  fourth  of  the  se<* 
ries,  as  bemg  of  convenient  length ;  and  it  recommends  itself 
also  by  a  touching  sort  of  beauty,  like  that  of  the  spring  leaf 
which  seems  to  have  lent  its  vivid  colour  to  the  verse. 

« APRIL. 

'  Now  infant  April  joins  the  Spring, 

And  views  the  watery  sky. 
As  youngling  linnet  tries  its  wing» 

And  fears  at  first  to  fly. 
With  timid  step  she  ventures  on, 

And  hardly  dares  to  smile. 
Till  blossoms  open  one  by  one. 

And  sunny  hours  beguile. 

*  But  finer  d^  are  oodiing  yet^ 

With  scenes  more  sweet  to  charm ; 
And  suns  anfve  that  rise  and  set 

Bright  stransers  to  a  Aerm : 
Then,  as  the  birds  with  louder  song 

Each  momiag's  glory  cheer. 
With  bolder  step  she  speeds  along» 

And  loses  ail  her  fear. 
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*  In  wanton  gambols,  like  a  child. 

She  tends  her  early  toils. 
And  seeks  the  buds  along  the  wild. 

That  blossoms  while  she  smiles : 
Or  laughing  on,  with  nought  to  chide. 

She  races  with  the  Hours ; 
Or  sports  by  Nature's  lovely  side. 

And  fills  her  lap  with  flowers. 

*  The  shepherd  on  his  pasture-walks 

The  first  fair  cowslip  finds. 
Whose  tufled  flowers,  on  slender  stalks 

Keep  nodding  to  the  winds  ; 
And  though  the  thorns  withhold  the  may» 

Their  shades  the  violets  bring. 
Which  children  stoop  for  in  their  play. 

As  tokens  of  the  Spring. 

*  Those  joys  which  childhood  calls  its  own. 

Would  they  were  kin  to  men ! 
Those  treasures  to  the  world  unknown, 

When  known,  are  withered  then ! 
But  hovering  round  our  growing  years. 

To  ^ild  Care's  sable  shroud. 
Their  spirit  thro*  the  gloom  appears. 

As  suns  behind  a  cloud. 

<  Since  thou  didst  meet  my  infant  eyeg. 

As  through  the  fields  I  flew. 
Whose  distance,  where  they  meet  the  skies. 

Was  all  the  world  I  knew ; 
That  warmth  of  Fancy's  wildest  hours. 

Which  fiird  all  things  with  life. 
Which  heard  a  voice  in  trees  and  flowers. 

Has  swooned  in  Reason's  strife. 

*  Sweet  Month  !  thy  pleasures  bid  thee  be 

The  fairest  child  of 


And  every  hour  that  comes  with  thee. 

Comes  some  new  joy  to  bring. 
The  trees  still  deepen  in  their  bloom. 
Grass  greens  the  meadow-lands. 

And  flowers  with  every  morning  come, 
As  dropt  by  fairy  hands. 

<  The  field  and  garden's  lovely  hours 

Begin  and  end  with  thee  s 
For  what's  so  sweet  as  peeping  flowers 

And  bursting  buds  to  see. 
What  time  the  dew's  unsullied  drops. 

In  bumish*d  gold,  distil 
On  crocus  flowers'  unclosing  topSf 

And  drooping  daffodil  ? 
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*  To  tae  thee  oome,  til  hearts  rejotee ; 

And,  warm  with  feeliogt  strong, 
With  diee  all  Nature  finds  a  voibet 

And  hums  a  wakmg  sonff. 
The  lover  views  thy  welcome  nourst 

And  thbks  of  summer  come* 
And  takes  the  maid  thy  early  flowers. 

To  tempt  her  stefis  from  home. 

*  Along  eadi  hedge  md  sprouting  bush. 

The  sfaiging  birds  are  blest ; 
And  linnet  green  and  speckled  thrush 

Prepare  their  moasv  nest« 
On  the  warm  bed  thy  plains  supply. 

The  young  lamM  find  reposet 
And  *mid  thy  green  hilb  baskmg  lie 
qpots  of  lingering  snows. 


*  Thy  opened  leaves  and  ripened  buds 

The  cuckoo  makm  his  choice  ; 
And  shepherds  in  the  greeninf^  woods 

First  hear  his  cheering  voice  ; 
And  to  thy  ripened,  blooming  bowers 

Tk%  nightins^e  belongs ; 
And,  singing  to  Uiy  partinj^  hours» 

Keeps  night  awake  with  songs. 

'  With  thee  the  swallow  dares  to  comot 

Ana  cool  bis  sultry  winff ; 
And,  urged  to  seek  his  yearly  home» 

Thy  suns  the  martin  brmg. 
Oh  I  lovely  Month,  be  leisure  mine 

Thy  yearlv  mate  to  be : 
Though  May-dfay  scenes  may  brighter  shiDe» 

Their  birth  belongs  to  tbee. 

*  I  vnkod  me  with  thy  rising  sun. 

And  thy  first  glories  viewed» 
And,  as  thy  welcome  hours  begun. 

Their  soiny  steps  pursued. 
And  now  thy  sun  is  on  toee  set, 

lake  to  a  lovely  evOf 
I  view  Ihy  parting  with  rcffret. 

And  Uqger,  Xsath  to  leave.^ 

*  Hmm^  aft  her  birth,  the  nordMm  gale 

Come  with  its  withering  sigh. 
And  hopeful  blossoms,  turning  pole. 

Upon  her  bosom  die; 
Ere  April  seeks  another  place. 

And  ends  hear  reign  in  this. 
She  leaves  us  with  as  tair  a  fiice 

As  e'er  gave  birth  to 

Vol.  XXVll.  N.S.  2  Y 
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A  Syrian  spring  differs  materially  from  an  Eoglbh  oiie»  p^s$' 
ins  more  rapidly  into  summer ;  and  its  raii^^  form  a  more  pe- 
culiar feature ;  Ibut  still,  how  appropriate  mnst  appear  the 
beautiful  language  in  which  the  Son  ot  Jesse  describes  with  ail 
a  shepherd's  feeling,  heightened  into  devout  rapture,  the  re- 
turn of  this  delightful  season !  "  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and 
waterest  it  i  thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers ;  thou  blessett 
the  springing  thereof;  thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  good- 
ness. The  clouds  drop  fertility,  they  distil  it  upon  the  pastures 
of  the  desert;  the  hills  on  every  side  rejoice ;  the  pastores  are 
clothed  with  flocks ;  the  vales  are  covered  with  com  ;  they 
shout,  yea,  they  sing  for  joy/' 

In  this  climate,  the  months  sometimes  seem  to  change 
places,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  Spring,  quarrel  who 
shall  usher  in  their  queen.  Sometimes,  March  forestalls  April 
in  her  office,  as  our  Poet  testifies. 

<  Often,  at  early  seasons,  mild  and  &ir, 
March  bids  farewell,  with  garlands  in  her  hair. 
Of  hazel  tassel^,  woodbine^s  bushy  sprout. 
And  sloe  and  wild-plum's  blossoms  peeping  oat 
In  thick  set  knots  of  flowers,  preparing  gay. 
For  Aprirs  reign,  a  mockery  of  May. 
The  old  dame  then  oft  stills  her  bumming  wheel-— 
When  the  bright  sun-beams  thro'  the  window  stei^ 
And  gleam  upon  her  face,  and  dancing  fall 
In  diamond  shadows  on  the  .pictured  wall ; 
While  the  white  butterfly,  as  in  amaze. 
Will  settle  on  the  glossy  glass  to  gaze^ 
And  smiling,  glad  to  see  such  things  once  more. 
Up  she  will  get  and.  totter  to  the  door, 
And  look  upon  the  trees  beneath  the  eaves- 
Sweet-briar  and  lad's  love — swelling  into  leaves ; 
And  stooping  down*  cull  from  the  garden  beds 
The  early  blossoms  perking  out  their  heads. 
In  flower-pots  on  the  window-^board  to  stand. 
Where  the  old  hour-glass  spins  its  thread  of  land. 
And  while  the  passing  clown  remarks  with  pride. 
Days  lengthen  in  their  visits  a  **  cock's  stride," 
She  cleans  her  candlesticks  and  sets  them  by, 
Glad  of  the  make-shift  light  that  eves  supply/  ••*••• 

<  The  insect  world,  now  sunbeams  higher  elitnb; 
Oft  dream  of  Spring,  and  wake. before  their  time. 
Bees  stroke  their  litUe  legs  across  their  wings. 
And  venture  short  flights  where  the  snow«dn>p  hings 
Its  silver  bells,  and  wmter  aconite 
Its  butter-cup-like,  flowers  that  shut  at  nighty 
With  green  leaf  furling  round  its  cop  of  gold^ 
Like  tender  maiden,  muffling  from  the  cold  : 
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Thqr  tip  and  6od  their  hoMv*dreMtf  $n  ▼aiot 
Then  feebly  haiten  to  their  ilvm  asaia. 
The  butteriltett  by  eager  hopes  imdoney 
Glad  at  a  cbUd  coma  oat  to  greet  the  son, 
Beneath  the  diadow  of  a  suculeo  ihover 
Are  lott^— nor  tee  tonnorrow's  April  flower/ 

AVe  give  our  readers  credit  for  being  sharp-sighted  enough 
o  detect,  without  the  aid  of  italics — by  which  we  are  apt  to 
eel  ourselves  almost  as  much  insulted  as  by  the  offer  of  a  pair 
•f  spectacles — ^the  minute  touches  and  felicities  of  expression 
irhich  give  so  much  picturesque  beauty  to  these  sicetches. 
The  opening  lines  of  '  May*  would  form  a  good  subject  for 
iVilkie,  were  it  not  that  painting  cannot  be  so  picturesque  as 
anguage,  which  can  express,  as  Dugald  Stewart  remarks, 
>icturesq«e  sounds  as  well  as  sights,  and  picturesque  senti- 
nenta  also.  The  '  swarthy  bee  teazing  tha  weeds  that  wear  a 
flower/— «tbe  school-boy  '  viewing  with  jealous  eyes  the 
clock/ — the  driving  boy  '  cracking  his  whip  in  starts  of  joy/ 
-~thMe  are  images  full  of  life  and  beauty,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  on  the  canvas.  Having  thus  long  dwelt  upon  the 
we  must  take  one  specimen  from  Summer. 

•  JULY. 

^  Jttlj,  the  month  of  summer's  prine» 

Again  resumes  his  busy  time ; 

8^thes  tinkle  in  each  grassjr  dell 

Where  solitude  was  wont  to  dwell ; 

And  meadows,  they  are  mad  with  noise 

Of  laughing  maids  and  shouting  boys, 

Making  up  the  withering  hay 

With  merry  hearts  as  light  as  play. 

The  very  ioseets  on  the  ground 

So  nimbly  bustle  all  around. 

Among  the  grass,  or  dusty  soil. 

They  seem'  partakers  of  tne  toil. 

The  landscape  even  reels  with  life. 

While  'mid  the  busy  stir  and  strife  ^ 

Of  industry,  the  shepherd  still 

Enjoys  his  summer  dreams  at  will ; 

Bent  o'er  his  hook,  or  listless  laid 

Beneath  the  pasture's  willow  shade. 

Whose  foliage  shines  so  cool  and  gray 

Amid  the  siutvy  hues  of  day. 

As  if  the  mommg's  misty  veO 

Yet  lingered  in  iu  shadows  nale ; 

Or  lolling  in  a  musing  mooa 

On  mounds  where  Sucon  castles  stood* 

2Y2 
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Upon  wlioie  deeply  buried  wells 

The  ivy'd  oek'e  daik  ihedow  fidkb 

He  oft  picks  iip  with  wooderiog  gese 

Some  little  thing  of  otbeir  di^s. 

Saved  from  the  wrecks  of  timc-^w  beed% 

Or  broken  pots  among  the  weeds* 

Of  curious  sh8pes,-i-and  many  a  stone 

From  Roman  pavements  thiddy  strown ; 

Ofthopingy  ar  he  searches  ronndt 

That  buried  riches  may  be  founds 

Though,  search  as  often  as  he  will^ 

His  hopes  are  disappointed  still ; 

Or  watching,  on  ms  mosnr  seat. 

The  insect  world  beneath  bis  feet. 

In  busy  motion,  here  and  there. 

Like  visiters  to  feast  or  fair ; 

Some  climbing  up  the  rush's  stem, 

A  steeple's  height  or  mor^  to  them. 

With  speed  that  sees  no  fear  to  stop. 

Till  perclied  upon  its  iipiry  top. 

Where  they  awhile  the  view  surveyt 

Then  prune  their  wings,  and  flit  away; 

And  others  journeying  to  and  fro 

Among  the  grassy  woods  below. 

Musing,  as  if  they  felt  and  knew 

The  pleasant  scenes  they  wandered  thfoi^. 

Where  each  bent  round  them  seems  to  be 

Huge  as  a  giant  timber-tree. 

Sluming  the  while  their  dark  employs 

To  mown  visionarr  ioys. 

He  pictures  such  a  liro  as  tbeiis. 

As  tree  from  Summer's  sultry  caies. 

And  only  wishes  that  his  own 

Could  meet  with  joys  so  thickly  sown  t 

Sport  seems  the  all  that  they  puisu^ 

And  play  the  only  work  they  do. 

'  The  cow-boy  slill  cuts  short  the  day 
By  minsling  mischief  with  his  play; 
Oft  in  the  pond  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 
Hurting  quick  the  plashinff  stone 
To  cheat  his  dog,  who  walching  Kes, 
And  instant  plunges  for  the  prae ; 
And  though  each  effi^rt  proves  in  ^nin^ 
He  shakes  his  coat,  ana  dives  again. 
Till,  wearied  with  Uie  fruitless  play. 
He  drops  his  tail,  and  sneaks  away. 


Nor  longer  heeds  the  bawling  boy^ 
Who  seoks  new  sports  with  added  joy  t 
Now,  on  some  luuik's  o'crhai^gmg  brow. 
Beating  the  wasp's  nest  witb  a  boi^b, 
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TOI  Armies  fton  die  hole  apbear. 
And  threeten  teiyance  in  nit  eer. 
With  siioh  dfteiniaed  Inie  and  orj 
As  msJces  the  bold  besieger  iy  c 
Thesy  pelliog  wilh  excessive  glee 
The  squirrel  on  the  weodlend-tree^ 
Who  oimhles  roiiiidlbBaii  gndn  to^niiit 
Andooeks  his  tail,  ud  peep  ageuiy 
Half  pleased,  as  if  he  thenght  theftm 
Whioi  mischief  made,  was  meant  fer  fky } 
TiU  seared  and  startled  into  flight. 
He  instant  tomhles  ootofsigM. 
Thus  he  his  leisure  hour  employs. 
And  fee(ds4»  busy  meddling  joys, 
While  In  the  willoir«sliaded  pool 
His  cattle  stand,  their  hides  to  oooL 

^  Loud  is  the  Summer's  busy  song  ; 

The  smallest  breeze  can  find  a  tongue. 

While  insects  of  each  tiny  size 

Grow  teazing  with  their  melodies ; 

Till  noon  bums  with  its  blistering  breath 

Aroond,  and  day  dies  still  as  death. 

The  bosy  noise  of  man  and  bmte 

Is  on  a  sadden  lost  and  mute  i 

Even  the  brook  that  leape  along. 

Seems  wearr  of  its  bubbling  song. 

And,  so  soft  its  waters  creep, 

Tired  silence  sinks  in  sounder  sleep. 

The  cricket  on  its  banks  b  dusab ; 

The  very  flies  foiget  to  hum ; 

And,  save  the  waggon  rocking  round, 

Thelandso^  ileeps  without  a  sound. 

The  breese  »  stopped ;  the  lazy  bough 

Hath  not  a  leaf  that  dances  now ; 

The  tottermss  upon  the  hm. 

And  spiders  threads  are  standing  still  i 

The  feathers  dropped  firom  mooraen's  win^ 

Which  to  the  water's  surfiKse  clfa%b 

Are  stedfasti  and  as  heavy  seem 

As  stones  beneath  them  m  the  stream ; 

Hawkweed  and  groundsel's  fimning  downs 

Unnifled  keep  their  m^dj  crowns  s 

And  in  the  oven  hsated  ear. 

Not  one  light  thing  is  floating  theroj 

Save  that  to  the  earnest  eye. 

The  restlem  heat  seems  twittering  by. 

Noon  swoons  beneath  the  heat  it  made. 

And  floweia  e'en  wither  in  the  shade; 

Until  the  snn  slopes  in  the  west, 

I^ike  weaiy  travdlcffi  gbal  to  rest 
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On  pillowed  clouds  of  many  Imet : 
Then  nature's  voice  its  joy  renews. 
And  checquer'd  fidd  and  grassy  phin 
Hum,  with  their  summer  songs  agaioy 
A  requiem  to  the  day's  dedine. 
Whose  setting  sundbeams  coolly  shine» 
As  welcome  to  day's  feeble  powers 
As  falling  dews  to  thkstT  flowers. 
The  mower  now  gives  IsBour  o'er. 
And  on  his  he&di  beside  the  door 
Sits  down  to  see  his  children  fHayi 
Smoking  a  leisure  hour  away ; 
While  from  her  cage  the  bladdiird  sings. 
That  on  the  woodbine  arbour  hings: 
And  al]  widi  soothing  joys  receire 
The  quiet  of  a  Summer's  eve*' 

Notliing*  we  think,  can  be  more  perfect  than  tliia  aamiBer 
mctore  of  still  life,  with  its  entomological  embellishmeoio. 
while  we  dwell  upon  the  scene,  we  seem  to  become boya  again, 
and  long  to  have  a  pelt  at  that  same  squirreL    And  thoogh  our 
heart  has  never  '  danced  with  daffodils,  as  Air.  Wordsworth  has 
it,  many  a  time  have  we  watched  the  insect  sports  which  Claie 
has  so  nappily  described.     But,,  perhaps,  we  should^haFe  done 
better  to  select  extracts  more  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated  in 
these  minute  mysteries  of  nature.    The  volume  appears  without 
any  table  of  contents,  and  we  must  therefore  supply  one.    The 
Shepherd's  Calendar  is  followed  by  three  beautiful  narrative 
poems,  entitled.  The  Sorrows  of  Love,  The  Progress  of  Love, 
and  The  Memory  of  Love ;  and  a  '  Pastoral,*  or  what  some 
would  have  called  an  eclogue,  entitled.  The  Rivals.    The  re- 
mainder consists  of  miscellaneous  poems.    Among  these,  it  is 
with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we  perceive  an  occasional  thought- 
ful  reference  to  such  topips  as  death  and  etenity ;  the  total 
avoidance  of  which  in  most  of  the  poems,  excites  the  fear,  thai 
the  Poet  has  not  yet  learned  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of 
Nature  as  faint  types  at  best  of  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
lory, — has  not  yet  drunk  into  that  spirit  which  should  enable 
im,  amid  the  scenes  of  his  rural  wanaerings,  to 

*  lifi  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye» 
And  smiling  say,  My  Father  made  them  dL' 

We  do  not  now  speak  as  critics,  for  it  were  not  fair  to  find  fault 
with  his  poems  for  what  they  do  not  contain ;  nor*  would  we 
wish  the  Foot  to  affect  sentiments  he  does  not  feel,  and  to  hitch 
in  an  awkward  sentence  or  two  of  a  religious  complexion.  There 
are  '  tongues  in  trees '  and  '  sermons  in  stones ;'  and  in  this 
species  of  divinity,  Clare's  poetiy  is  not  deficient.    It  is  for  his 
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own  rake,  as  muieh  as  for  that  of  lu»  readerst  that  we;  could  wish 
him  oflener  to 

*  reach  the  Bihle  down  firom  off  the  Bhelf» 
To  read  the  text,  and  look  the  psahm  among  ^— 

till,  haply,  he  might  imbibe  from  the  sacred  page  a  higher  in- 
spiration, and  perceive,  not  only  how  "  the  heavens  declare 
tile  glory  of  Ood,**  but  that  "  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are 
right,  rejoicing  the  heart,  and  his  testimonies  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple."  Then,  should  he  live,  as  we  hope  he  will,  to 
produce  a  fourth  volume,  we  should  expect  to  nnd  him  reach- 
ing a  higher  strain. 

The  present  volume,  as  compared  with  Clare's  first  efforts, 
exhibits  very  unequivocal  siens  of  inldlectual  growth,  an  im« 
proved  taste,  and  an  enriched  mind.  This  progressive  im« 
provement  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  a  mind  endowed 
with  the  vigorous  stamina  of  genius.  When  he  first  appeared 
before  the  public,  it  was  as  a  Northamptonshire  peasant,  in 
fact  a  day  labourer ;  and  the  publio  were  led  to  wonder  how 
an  indiviaual  so  cirenmstancea  should  have  been  capable  of 
writing  gemiine  poetry,— how  snob  a  flower  should  have  sprung 
up  under  the  very  harrow  of  poverty.  It  is  seven  yeara  since 
that  volume  appeared,  and  we  reflect  with  satisfaction,  that, 
from  our  Journal,  Clare  met  with  {we  believe)  the  earliest  no- 
tice and  the  most  cordial  praise.  \¥e  could  not,  however,  re- 
fretn  from  expressing  our  aoubt  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  fur- 
ther cultivatioo  upon  the  native  originality  of  his  mind.  We 
hardly  ventured  to  hope  that  he  would  so  far  excel  his  early 
eflbrts  as  he  has  since  done.  In  the  preface  to  the  present  vo- 
lume, he  expresses  a  just  and  manly  confidence  of  success. 
'  I  hope,'  he  says,  '  my  low  station  in  life  will  not  be  set  off 
*  as  a  foil  against  my  verses ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to 
'  bring  it  forward  ae  an  excuse  for  any  imperfections  that  may 
'  be  found  in  them.*  We  like  this  spirit*  There  is  a  sort  of 
praise  which,  in  its  tone,  differs  little  from  contempt,  and  with 
which  no  poet  would  'be  ratisfied.  His  compositions  may  now 
challenge  admiration  on  the  ground  of  their  mtriosic  ment  and 
interest..  Although  we  have  already  extracted  somewhat 
largely,  it  would  hardly  be  doing  justice  to  the  volume,  to 
wiuihold  a  specimen  of  his  success  in  narrative  poeti^ ;  but 
we  can  make  room  for  only  a  short  specimen,  with  which  we 
shall  conclude  this 


»<  I  lat  beside  her  bed : 
He  asked  her  how  the  was,  and  hung  hit  head. 
The  teart  buist  firom  her  eyet ;  the  could  not  speak. 
Upon  her  hand  her  torrow*watted  cheek 
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SheltibM ;  and,  when  lie  did  his  tins  redil. 
She  kiss'd  him  fondly,  and  forgave  him  all, — 
Then  smiled^  and  bowed  her  raded  face  to  weep. 
And,  wettried  oat,  sank  down  like  one  asleep  ; 
Then  rose  again  like  one  awoke  from  pain,  ^ 
Abdgasedon  him,  and  mo  ^nd  wept  again  ; 
ThoQ  on  her  bosom  laid  her  wasted  hand. 
Sighing  a, language  brutes  might  understand. 

«  Yet  hopes  wcr»  fed»  though  but  the  mask  of  psni!, 
And  she  recovered,  aiid  got  Out  again. 
She  aeem'd  90  well,  they  e*en  l>egan  to  name 
The  wedding  day.'....«*««.**« 

•  ♦  ••     •      •  ♦  '  •      •      ♦  ■*  ♦ 

I  bore  the  pall  op  Jto  her  last  long  home ; 
And  heard  the  tfid  clerk's  itiekncholy  stare. 
Who  sung  the  psalm  bare*lieaded  by  her  grave. 

<  Thus  died  poor  S,aIIy  on  her  wedding-disy-* 
An  April  bud  that  could  not  see  the  May.- 

I  ofken  stand  to  gaae  open  the  slooe,   ' 
llVbene'er  I  journey  to  the  church  ahne^ 
Where  goldowiag'd  chembs  hold  a  fioweiy  wreath 
.  Ohror  a  prayer-book  open  undemealh$ 
}}pm  ivhose  leaves  was  writ  at  her  Toquest, 
In  golden  letters,  **  Here  the  weary  rest*'' 
Last  Si^bath  day  but  one,  I  loitered  there. 
Before  the  bells  nad  chimed  the  hour  of  prayer : 
Stopping,  as  pity  seemly  did  demand, 
1  wrapped  my  apron-comer  round  my  hand. 
And  pull'd  the  netdes  that  had  overgrown 
The  verse,  imd  rambled  half  way  up  the  stone ; 
And  then  at  eve,  when  ye  were  at  the  door, 
Whisp'ring  with  sweethearts  your  lovOHieciiels  o'ec, 
r  took  my  glasses  to  amuse  myself. 
And  retfch'd  the  Bible  down  from  off  the  dielf» 
To  r^  the  text,  and  look  the  Psalms  among. 
To  find  the  one  that  at  her  grave  was  sung. 
The  place  had  Ions  been  doubled  down  before. 
And  much  I  wish  Uiat  ye  would  read  it  o'er* 
Your  ftther  read  it  to  me  many  a  time. 
When  ye  were  young  aud  on  our  laps  would  climb— r-^ 
•     Nay«  keep  your  work--»'tis  not  worth  while  to  leave; 

PR  sit  and  near  it  on  to-morrow  eve ; 
•  For  even  if  the  night  would  time  allow. 
My  heart's  too  sad,— -I  cannot  bear  it  nofw; 

<  I've  talk'd  till  I  have  almost  tired  my  tongue; 
Folks  say,  old  women's  tales  are  always  long  i 
So  here  I'll  end ;  anil,  like  it  aa  you  may, 

I  wish  ybtt  better  luck  than  Sally  Grey«^«» 
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She  ceaa'd  h^r  tale,  and  anufPd  the  candfe  ^ck. 
Lifting  it  up  from  burning  in  the  stick ; 
Then  laid  her  knitting  doiirn,  and  shook  her  head. 
And  stoopM  to  stir  the  fire,  and  talk  of  bed.' 


Art.  IV.  A  Summary  of  the  Lam  peculiariy  qffecting  Pndettant 
JDiueHters*  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Acts  of  Parliament, 
Trust  Deeds,  and  Legal  Forms.  By  Joseph  Beldam,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  pp.  196.  Price  7s.  London, 
1827. 

XV^E  regret  exceedingly  that  there  ahould  have  been  an 
^  ~    attempt  made  to  mix  up  the  subject  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 

¥oratioQ  Acts  with  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
he  claims  of  Protestant  Dissenters  and  the  demands  of  the 
CatboKcs'  have  nothing  in  common.  Th^y  diSer  as  widely,  in 
their  very  nature,  as  the  claim  of  a  creditor  and  the  demand  of 
workmen  who  strike  for  higher  wages ;  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  have  been  severally  resisted,  are  totally  dis- 
tinct.  The  Dissenter  has  been  civilly  put  off  till  to-morrow  t 
the  Catholic  has  been  told  to  go  about  his  business;  for  he  is 
owed  nothing.  Now  it  might  be  very  generous  for  the  credi- 
tor, under  such  circumstances,  to  make  connnon  cause  with  the 
unsuccessful  and  discontented  suitor,  and  say, '  I  will  ask  for 
'  my  debt  and  your  demand  at  the  sam.e  time ;'  but  he  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  would  only  get  frowned  at  by  the  one 
party,  as  meddling  with  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  be 
secretly  laughed  at  by  the  other  for  his  good-humoured  offici- 
ousness.  Nay,  he  would  stand  the  chance  of  bein^  thought 
selfish  in  his  generosity,  as  if  he  only  made  use  of  me  other's' 
demand  to  get  his  own  debt  paid.  ' 

Protestant  Dissenters  cannot,  however,  be  accused  of  having, 
of  late  dunned  the  Legislature  for  this  long-standing  debt. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  so  very  auiet,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  annual  Indemnity  Act,  we  should  expect  the  Minister 
to  reply — *  The  Dissenters — I  know  nothing  about  them ;  I 
'  thought  they  were  extinct  long  ago.  In  Lord  Sidmonth's 
'  time,  indeed^  they  raised  a  dust  in  the  Houte  by  their  peti- 
'  tions ;  but  since  then,  the  voice  of  a  Dissenter  nas  scarcely 

*  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen*s  Chapel,  except 
'  that  of  a  Unitarian  gentleman,  who  hates  the  Methodists  as 

*  cordially  as  I  do.'  We  can  imagine  how  exceedingly  pro- 
voked a  prime  minister  must  be,  when  bis  hands  are  so  full  of 
important  matters  of  state,  to  be  spoken  to  about  any  thing  so 
insignificant  as  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters^    We  have  no 
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doubt  that,  if  given .  to  swearing,  be  would  not    refrain  firoa 
in  reply  to  sucb  an  application. 

The  Dissenters,  however,  have  been,  through  no  fanlt  of  ti« 
own,  mixed  up  with  the  Irish  Catholics.    Lord  Liverpool*  tf  • 
recollect  right,  suggested  in  a  place  that  must   not  be 
tioned,  that,  if  pensd  disabilities  were  done  away  ^v^ith  i 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  no  pretence  could  be  mndle  for 
nuing  the  restrictions  on  Protestant  Dissenters.  __  This  be 
to  operate  as  a  decisive  reason  against  Catholic 
with  the  bishops.    As  to  the  existence  of  any  solid 
pretence  for  excluding  the  Dissenters,  his  Lordship   _ 
opinion ;  his  argument  almost  implied  that  he  kneiir  of 
It  is  as  much  as  if  he  bad  said.  We  refuse  the  Irish   their  o<il 
rights  through  fear  of  the  Pope  ;  but,  if  we  grant  thetm,  wii: 
they  ask  for,  how  can  we  pretend  to  be  afraid  ofthe  I>i 
who  are  the  Pope's  mortal  enemies  ?    It  may  be  that 
stand  in  need  of  them  to  balance  the  boat. 

Not  only  have  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  been  invid9r»c^% 
and  injuriously  mixed  up  with  the  Catholic  Question  ;  but  thcv 
have  been  taunted,  and  almost  insulted,  by  honourable  _ 
men,  for  not  being  unanimous,  on  a  subject  on  whic:h  no 
body  or  party  in  the  nation  is  unanimous, — for  not  beiag 
ststent,  on  a  subject  on  which  neither  the  friends  nor  the 
nents  of  the  measure  are  themselves  consistent, — for 
for  the  most  part — some  bustling  bigots  and  alarmUts 
cepted — Quiet  and  neutral,  when,  m  our  humble  jiiflirtmcpl,  it 
became  them  to  be  so.  Being  thus  challenged  and  catted 
upon,  they  have  at  length  come  forward,  but  in  divided  force 
(owing  to  subsequent  political  changes*)  temperately  to  le- 
assert  their  undeniable  claim  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  tb< 
common  rights  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Burke  said  in  the  House,  the  last  time  the  repeal  of  iIm 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  was  agitated,  (March  2,  1790.)  titti 
'  he  never  could  bear  abstract  principles ;  he  detested  tboa 
^^when  a  boy,  and  he  liked  them  no  better  now  he  had  silver 
'  hairs.  Abstract  principles  were  what  his  clumsy  apprcben* 
*  sion  could  not  grasp ;  he  must  have  a  principle  embodied  io 
'some  manner  or  otner,  and  the  conduct  held  upon  it 


on  125  thtit'  strong  hold — were  the  most  idle,  because  tbe 
'  useless  and  the  most  dangerous  to  resort  to*/    This  aBected 
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1 1  alike  of  abfitract  principles  must  have  sounded  very  strange, 
•roceeding  as  it  did  from  the  Author  of  the  Theory  of  the 
>%<bliine  and   Beautiful.    But  Mr.  Burke  knew  where  he  was 
tsinding,  and  he  spokci  advisedly.     Abstract  principlea  may 
isLTe  made  a  little  way  since  then  ;  but  the  very  large  class  in 
;  he   upper  ranks  who  worship  the  memory  of  this  ereat  man, 
.re  much  of  his  way  of  thinking.     From  Lord  Eldon  down- 
-%*a.rd89  the  maiority  of  our  peers  and  senators  detest  abstract 
>rincjple8,  and  are  afraid  of  them  for  the  same  reason  t^at 
>f  r.  Surke  assigned, — they  do  not  understand  them.    Now, 
tl  though  we  do  not  sympathize  either  in  this  fear  or  in  this 
I  i alike,  nor  have  modesty  enough  to  plead  guilty  to  the  same 
ncapacity,  we  do  agree  with  mi%  eloquent  antagonist  of  ab- 
(tract  principles  in  the  present  case,  so  far  as  to  think,  that  it 
.8  almost  idle,  because  quite  useless,  for  Dissenters  to  have 
-ecourse  to  them.    It  seems  to  us  extremely  absurd,  to  go  up 
to   Parliament  with  a  petition  framed  in  the  shape   of  a  moral 
lecture  upon  any  question  ;  especially  when  we  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  carry  a  point,  than  to  obtain  consent  to  a  propo- 
sition.    How  many  persons  would  sooner  liberally  relieve  a 
beggar,  than  hear  his  tale !    But  what  treatment  might  he  ex- 

1>ect,  if,  instead  of  a  tale  of  grievance,  he  commenced  a 
lomily  on  the  duty  of  almsgiving !     Dissenters  weaken  their 
cause  by  haying  recourse  to  abstract  pleas,  intangible,  and, 
how  certain  soever  in  their  own  nature,  yet  practically  con-, 
trovertible.     Besides,  these  abstract  principles  are  not  only* 
such  as  the  '  clumsy  apprehension'  of  Mr.   Burke's  disciples, 
cannot  grasp ;  they  are  positively  odious  to   our  legislators  ;  \ 
and  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  would,  we  Terily] 
believe,  more  readily  concede  the  claims  of  Dissenters,  than* 
admit  the  eeneral  nrinciples  upon  which  these  claims  have, 
sometimes  been  maae  to  rest. 

No  man  acts,    no  body  of  men  ever  acted,  upon  abstract' 
principles,  because,  while  they  afford  a  rule,  they  supply  no, 
motive.    A  right  hne  forms  no  principle  of  action.    A  wise] 
man  will  be  anxious  never  to  offend  against  abstract  princi- ' 
pies,  never  to  deviate  from  the  right  line ;   but  his  reason 
for  walking  or  running,  rather  than  for  standing  still,  can* 
not  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  the  right  line,  but  from 
something  at  the  further  end  of  it.     But  we  are  ourselves 
falling  unawares  under  Mr.  Burke's  condemnation,  and  we 
proceed  at  once,  therefore, 'to  matter  of  fact. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  king  of  England,  who  was 
in  the  pay  of  a  Popish  king  of  France,  had  a  papist  for  his 
brother  and  heir,  and  a  rery  rascally  set  of  favourites  and 
creatures  about  him  as  his  ministers.    These  men  were  strongly 
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suspected  of  having  two  objects  much  at  heart;  the  ope 
to  overturn  the  Protestant  relieioot  and  the  other»  to  destroj 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  Englishmen,  In  those  fiAjfi^ 
Popery  and  slavery  meant  the  same  thing,  or»  at  least,  always 
went  together ;  and  the  patriotic  party  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  sensible,  and  not  without  ample  reason^  that  the  aeciirity 
6f  their  civil  rights  depended  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  I>iike 
of  York's  party,  brought  in  a  bill,  which  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble to  be,  an  *  Act  for  preventing  of  dangers  which  may 
^  happen  from  Popish  recusants,'  and  which  had  for  ita  ofagecl, 
to  disable  idl  Papists  from  holdii^  any  employment  or  phee 
at  court*  This  Act,  commonly  called  the  Test  Act»  requires 
all  persons  in  public  trust  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  a  parish 
cjiurch,  and  to  carry  an  attested  certificate  of  the  same  into 
Chancery  or  the  County  Sessions,  and  there  to  mak^  a  decla- 
ration renouncing  transubstantiation  in  full  and  positive  words. 
This  measure  was  of  course  estremely  obnoidouK  to  the  Gonrt, 

Sad  great  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  its  passing.  And  when, 
urins  the  debate  in  the  Jlouse  of  Commons,  it  was  observed, 
t)iat  tne  Bill  had  been  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
.prehend  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  court*party  endeavoured 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  circumstance  in  order  to  defeat  the 
bill*  '  By  this  means>  saya  Bishop  Buroet»  '  they  hoped  to 
'  have  set  them  and  the  Church  party  into  new  heats ;  for  now 
'  all  were  united  against  Popery.  Love«  who  served  for  the 
'  city  of  London,  and  was  himself  a  Dissenter,  saw  what  ill 

*  effects  any  such  quarrel  might  have ;  so  he  moved,  that  an 

*  effectual  security  might  be  found  against  Popery,  and  that 
'nothing  might  interpose  till  that  was  done.  Wfaken  that  was 
'  over,  uen  they  would  try  to  deserve  some  favour;  but  at 
'  present,  they  were  willing  to  lie  under  the  severity  of  the  lawi» 
'  rather  than  clog  a  more  necessary  work  with  their  concerns. 
'  The  chief  friends  of  the  sects  agreed  to  this.  So  a  vote 
'  passed  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  favour  of  Protestant.  Dissentersy 
' .  though  there  was  not  time  enough,  nor  unanimity  enough, 
'  to  finish  one  this  session.  For  it  went  no  further  than  a 
'  second  reading,  but  was  dropped  in  the  Committee.'^ 

This  last  statement  is  not  ouite  correct.  The  bill,  which  went 
much  further  than  relieving  Dissenters  from  the  consequences 
of  the  Test  Act,  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  sent  down  by 
the^  Lords  with  some  am^dments :  while  these  amendments 
were  beine  debated,  the  parliament  wais  suddenly,  prorogued 
through  the  resentment  ot  the  Court,  and  the  intended  favour 
to  the  Dissenters  was  prevented.    And  when  afterwards,  in  tbe 
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yMur  1680,  a  bill  ia  favour  of  the  Diatentent  repealing  die 

xju[T..£iiz.  c  1.  passed  balk  hmu€$»  and  lay  ready  for  the  royal 

aaaent,  the  Court  Tentored  upon  a  rery  extraordinaiy  expe- 

dieftt :  the  clerk  of  the  crown  was  ordered  to  convrr  away  the 

biUy  and  accordingly,  it  was  never  afterwards  to  be  found. 

*  In  the  same  session,  (Dec  1680),  a  bill  was  brought  into 

file  ComnioBs, "  for  uniting  His  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects 

*'  to  the  Chnrdi  of  England/'  which  repealed  the  declara- 

^  tion   of  assent  and  consent,   and  some  other  particulais 

'  oanally  objected  to  by  the  Dissenteni.    And  whereas  it  was 

H  apprebendled  this  bill  nug ht  not  compreheBd  all  the  J>issenlers 

* .  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  there  was  another  bill  hfought 

'  itt  at  the  same  tine,  for  exempting  his  Majesty's  Ihrotestant 

*  subjects  dissenting  from  the  Chnrch  of  ^gland,  from  the 
'  penalties  of  certain  laws,  which  is  the  title  of  the  present 

*  Toletation-Aet.    Both  these  bills  were  read  a  second  time, 
^  and  referred  to  the  same  Committee,    On  Uie  24th  of  Dec^ 

*  a  bill  was  ordered  into  the  Commons  to  repeal  the  Act  xiH. 

*  Car.  IL  st«  2.  c.  l.-  (commonly  called  the  ComposATioif 

*  Act),  which  had  been  made  on  purpose  to  exclude  Dissenters 

*  from  oorporotion  offices.    On  the  6th  of  Jan.  1681,  Ais  bill 
'  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  selecl  committee* 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  3d  of  January,  a  bill  came  down 

from  the  Lord%  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  distinffuishing  Vto* 

teslaat  Dissenters  fiom  Popish  recusants;'   which  was 

'  designed  to  comprehend  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  Test  as  to 

*  Protestant  Dissenters.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  so  Ihr  as 
'  appears;  th€n  wqm  no  dimsion  upon  any  one  of  thne  bills* 
'  Nevertheless,  they  were  all  defeated  by  the  sudden  proro- 
'  .gation  of  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  January,  only  four  days 
'  after  the  last  bill  was  sent  down  by  the  Lords :  the  Commons 
'  bein|{  apprised  of  the  King's  intention,  only  time  enough  to 
'  pass  in  naste  a  few  votes  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  last 
'  of  which  was  in  these  words  :  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  o£thia 
'  House,  Uiat  the  prosecution  of  Protestant  Dissenters  unon 
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Parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved  by  proclamation.  Tims ' 
adds  the  Writer  from  whom  we  copy  this  statement,  '  the 
'  continuance  of  the  Test  Act  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
'  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  all  public  offices,  is  the  re- 

*  ward  they  enjoy  for  their  generous  and  disinterested  na- 

•  triotism  r^  *^ 

•  Fumeatt3L*s  Lettcn  to  Blackstone.  p^  171.  note. 
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Too  late  the  Dtsseoters  repented  of  their  disinterested  b«if  ill* 
judged  concarrence  in  the  Act  by  which  they  shut  theOMel 
up,  tof^ether  with  the  papists,  under  the  peual  laws.  The 
tolerant  act  of  the  xxzvth  of  Elizabeth  was  now  strictly  4 
forced  by  the  Court,  in  revenge  for  their  patriotic  coocurresce 
in  that  measure.  '  Dissenting  ministers  were  prosecuted  in  all 
'  parts  of  the  country,  and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  finen  for  tbe 
'  discharge  of  their  auty.  The  jails  were  filled  with  those  who 
*  were  unable  to  pay  these  fines,  and  at  Uxbridge  alone,  200 
'  warrants  for  distress  were  issued*' 

It  cannot,  then,  be  denied  that,  as  regards  the  Test  Act,  Dis« 
senterslie  under  its  disqualifying  force,  entirely  through  sm  no- 
cidental  inadvertency  in  the  original  framing  of  the  bill,  their 
reliance  upon  the  honour  of  Pariiament  in  assenting  to  tiie 
itself,  ana  the  vindictive  cunning  of  a  Popish  king.    The 

i actuation  of  that  disqualifying  Act,  as  regards  them,  is, 
ore,  a  standing  disgrace  upon  the  Legislature.     There  ne 
was  any  political  necessity  pretended  for  subjecting  them  to 
this  exclusion.    We  have  the  solemn  and  repeated  declarationn 
of  both  Houses,  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Ad,  tbni 
Dissenters  did  not  deserve  to  be  so  excluded,  and  that  Xhny 
were,  on  the  contrary,  entitled  to  an  entire  exemption  from  eU 
the  penal  and  disqualifying  statutes  under  which  they  previoonly 
laboured.    Those  penal  statutes  have  since  been  repealed,  bat 
the  disqualifying  law  is  still  suspended  over  the  heads  of  Dis- 
senters as  if  tit  terrorem,  its  injustice  and  iniquity  being  anauallv 
proclaimed  by  the  LegisUture  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity  bin, 
which  is  somethine  between  a  boon  and  an  insult.     '  The  ef- 
*  feet  of  our  annufu  Indemnity  Acts,'  remarks  Mr.  Beldam, 

<  has  been  to  convert  the  sacramental  test  into  a  species  of  political 
portcullis,  now  seldom  or  never  employed  affsinst  Protestant  Disaent* 
era ;  to  be  regretted  chiefly  on  account  of  the  odious  distinction  it 
insinuates:  and  only  to  be  feared,  as  it  perpetuates  the  poaubfli^  of 
their  exclusion.* 

Now,  if  abstract  principles  formed  a  sufficient  motive  for 
doing  right,  abstract  principles  of  justice,  honour,  and  natitade, 
would  have  obtained  for  the  Dissenters  the  payment  of  tiiia  long- 
standing legislative  debt  years  ago.  Well  might  the  minister 
say,  that,  if  the  door  was  opened,  the  Dissenters  most  come  in. 
It  was  shut  and  bolted  one  dark  night,  to  keep  out  a  gang  of 
roeues,  and  some  honest  members  of  the  household  happened 
to  t>e  outside  at  the  time.  Do  not  open  it  again  for  us,  they 
exclaimed  to  the  servants,  lest  the  robbers  should  bnrat  in. 
Thank  you,  said  the  good  people  of  the  house,  you  are  vei^ 
*'  *  and  considerate,  and  we  will  take  you  in  at  the  window  if 
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you  will  wait  a  little.  But  down  comes  the  landlord,  who  had 
no  dread  of  the  rogues^  and  declares  that  not  a  window  shall 
be  opened  :  it  serves  the  fools  rights  and  there  let  them  stand* 
But  mark  the  sequel.  A  long  time  after,  when  these  members 
of  the  household  asked  for  admittance,  there  were  some  trea- 
cherous fellow«senrants  who  declared  that  they  had  been  shut 
out  for  misbehaviour,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in  again.  No,  no,  they  saia ;  keep  the  door  fast  till  the 
rogues  break  it  in,  and  then,  when  the  aoor  is  wide  open,  the 
honest  Dissenters  must  come  in,  doubtless ;  but  so  long  as  we 
are  snug  inside,—-'  the  fewer,  the  better  cheer,' — ^who  cares  a 
rush  about  the  Puritans  ?  No  Popery  for  ever,  and  another 
bottle. 

Now,  to  carry  on  our  story,  by  and  by,  in  the  broad  day- 
light, some  brave  fellows  within  the  house  began  to  exclaim — 
*  Who  is  afraid  of  rogues  ?  Rogues,  do  you  call  those  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moat  f  That  is  very  uncivil  Jan^age. 
They  are  as  honest  men  as  any  of  us  ;  or,  if  they  or  their  mthers. 
were  once  given  to  firing  hay-stacks  and  committing  other 
depredations,  do  not  you  hear  them  say,  that  they  have  lefl  off 
auch  practices,  and  are  become  honest  and  peaceable  members 
of  the  community?*  '  Suppose  you  let  us  in,  who  were  only  shut 
out  the  other  nieht  by  mistake,*  say  some  of  the  poor  honest  ser- 
vants standing  by, '  and  settle  the  matter  with  them  afterwards.' 
'  Go  and  be  hanged,  you  selfish  rascals,' is  the  angry  reply ;  '  to 
be  thinking  only  of  yourselves,  when  there  is  a  much  larj^er 
number  of  Tair-spoken,  respectable  looking  gentlemen  waiting 
yonder,  whom  we  are  talking  of  taking  into  our  service.  Have 
you  no  feeling  for  them,  who  have  been  kept  out  so  long  as 
well  as  yourselves  V  '  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  some  of  us 
think  they  are  as  well  out  as  in ;  but,  as  they  are  no  acquaintance 
of  ours,  we  beg  to  be  excused  having  any  tning  to  do  with  them. 
We  wish  them  no  harm ;  but  is  it  quite  fair  to  put  old  servants 
on  the  same  footing  as  reformed  highwaymen  and  Penitentiary, 
folk  Y  '  Hold  your  tongues,  and  wait  till  we  think  proper  to 
open  the  door.* — '  When  will  Uiat  be  ?  You  shut  it  in  a  great 
hurry,  when  it  was  so  dark  that  you  could  not  tell  an  honest 
man  from  a  rogue,  and  the  dogs  were  baricin|r,  and  you  knew 
bad  people  were  about.  That  was  all  very  well.  But  now  that 
it  is  oroad  day-light,  surely  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  undo  the 
bolt :  can  you  not  take  sufficient  means  to  prevent  improper 
persons  from  getting  into  your  house,  without  oarricadoing  your 
doors  and  windows,  as  if  it  were  time  of  war,  keeping  yoursdves 
in  darkness  and  us  in  the  cold  ?  We  think  that  you  have  little 
cause  for  apprehension  from  any  quarter ;  but,  in  common  jus- 
tice'—'  Non^  of  your  abstract  principles ;  we  do  not  understand 
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abstract  principles  here;  we  detest  them;— ^away  witb  yoo.' 
'  Yes^yes/  cries  an  6ld  Woman  fVom  within  ;  'they  are  all  in 
league  with  the  papishes  i  keep  them  ouL*  60  it  is/  that  let  Dis* 
lienters  be  supposed  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Irish^  or  hos- 
tile to  them;  the  reason  is  equally  good  for  not  relieving  tbem. 
Either  they  are  to  be  considered  aEf  leagued  witii  the  Catholics 
to.  overturn  the  Church,  or  they  are  to  be  punished  for  their 
Iraht  df  liberality  in  not  making  cominbn  cause  with  thefti. 

There  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  another  very  suffictentrea* 
son  why  Dissenters  ought  not,  in  petitioning  for  tlie  repeaJ  (tf 
the  Test  Act;  to  take  the  ground  ofabstract  pfiDcipIes  ofrigbt ; 
because  such  a  mode  of  arguing  would  imply,  that  the  passing 
of  the  Test  Act  was  an  infraction  of  political  rights,  an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  measure.    \^iU  any  man^-^uhless  it  bfe  Dr. 
Lingard— 'be  found  to  maintaid  such  a  position  as  this?     The 
iMurticular  test  may  have  been  ilUchosen,  and,  as  we  sliall  have 
occasion  to  shew  presently,  is,  on  religious  grounds  highly 
objectionable  ;  but^of  its'  ^ciency  and  necessity  at  Uie  time, 
ibere'can  surely  be  no  doubt*    The  immediate  censequence  of 
its  passing  into  law  was*  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  z  ork  and 
Lord  Clifford  from  the  offices  of  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Lord 
High  Treasurer.    It  did  operate,  therefore,  as  it  was  designed 
tp  operate,  as  a  check  upon  the  royal  prerogative*    The  Act 
was  not  meant  to  trench  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but 
to  fetter  the  powers  of  the  monarch.    It  did  not  exclude  the 
Nonconformists  from  Parliament,  where  the  strength  of  the 
Dissenters  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  Court 
party,  but  merely,  and,  as  regards  the  Dissenters,  accidentally, 
mm  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.    A  statute '  passed 
five  ye^rs  afterwards,  (30  Car.  IL)  iumishes;  as*  has  beeti  re- 
liiarked,  a  still  furthier  proof  of  the  feeling  whteh  dictated  the 
Test  Act.  It  recites,  that  the  previous  Act '  had  not  had  the  de- 
*  sired  effect,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  such  Popish  servants 
'have  had  to  his  Majesty/  and  extendi  the  exebtswn  to  membo% 
of  parliament,  but  in  sticA  a  way  as  not  to 'include  ProteUant 
Jbissenters  in  its  operation.    It  drops  th^  Sacramental  Test,  and 
prescribes  a  declaration  against  Catholicism,  to  be  signed  as 
the  qualification  for  filling  a  seat  in  Parliatnent,  and*  also  for 
acting  as  a  swqrn  servant  of  his  Majesty,  which  last  provisiou 
has  been  since  repealed ;  the  Act  now,  fnerefere,  opeiMes  obty 
to  exclude  Cathoiids  from  Parliaments.    Now  it  is  a  fahr  sub- 
ject for  parliamentary  iiiyestigatron^  whether  the  necessity  for 
continuing  these  restrictions  on  the  royal  prerogative;  has  not 
deased  ^  but  with  this.  Dissenters  as  such,  have  no  concern. 

«  *  ■ 

*  Circular  Address  issued  by  the  Deputies^ 
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Their  being  actually  efigible  as  members  of  thc~  le^dature,' 
"where^  if  any  where,  either  Dissenting  or  Catholic  influence 
wcMild  be  most  formidable,  proves  that  it  never  was  thought 
nec^essary.to  take  securities  from  them.    They  have  a  right  to 
require  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  as  much  at  liberty  to  avail 
liimseif  of  their  services,  as  the  people  are  in  choosing  their 
representatives*    But  let  not  the  Test  Act  be  confounded  with 
tbe  penal  acts  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  a  precautionary,  not  a 
punitive  measure.     It  was  dictated  and  justified  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation.    Its  gross  injustice,  as  regards  the* 
IDistonters,  was  undesigned,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  in- 
tended measure.     For  that  unforeseen  consequence,  they  have 
to  thank,  in  the  .first  place,  Charles  IL  of  blessed  memory* 
and   latterly,    the  dislike    which   Irish    orators  and  English 
gentlemen  bear  towards  abstract  principles, — together  with  a 
little  lurking  spite  towards  Dissenters  in  a  quarter  which  shall 
not  be  alluded  to.    Let  not  Prolesttint  Dissenters  then  stultify 
their  cause*  by  declaiming  against  the  original  object  of  the  Test 
Act,  as  if  it  were  at  variance  with  the  soundest  principles  of 
legislative  wisdom  and  religious  liberty.    Let  them  not,  as  Dis-* 
senters,  pretend  to  dictate  to  Parliament,  whether  such  re- 
strictions on  the  pcerogative  be  now  necessary  or  not,  as  re^ 
gards  the  Papists.    It  is  endugh  for  them  to  demand  that  they 
ahoiild   themselves  be  exempted  from  thie  operation  of  dis- 
qualifying statutes,  which  were  never  intended  to  apply  to  themr 
which  cast  an  undeserved  stigma  upon  them  as  a  body,  and 
from*  which  the  faith  of  Parliament  is  solemnly  pledged  to  re- 
lieve them. 

The  most  important  and  delicate  point  in  what  is  called  tlie 
Catholic  Question,  is  this — Will  it  be  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  State  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  into  tfie  Legislature  1 
We  are  persuaded  that  all  thinking  persons  must  regard  this 
as  the  measure  most  objectionable.  Compared  with  this>  the 
possible  case  of  our  having  a  Catholic  privy- counsellor  or  two 
in  the  Cabinet,  a  Catholic  lord  chief-justice,  a  Catholic  lord 
high-admiral,  or  even  a  Catholic  first  lord  of  tlie  treasury, — 
would  be  attended  with  no  dai^er.  Nay,  we  might  go  further,, 
and  say,  with  a  Protestant  rarliament,  we  might  defy  tlie 
iafluenee  of  the  Crown  itself,  should  another  James  the  Second 
bemad  enough  to  risk,  for  an  old  mass,  the  loss  of  more  thaui 
three  kingdoms.  We  have  been  told  truly*  that  Necker«  a 
Protestant,  was  the  minister  of  Catholic  France,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was,  withoat^  a  moimur  oa  the  score  of 
bis  heresy,  appointed  generalissimo  of  tlie  armies  of  bigoted 
Spain  \  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  should  entertain  no 
serious  alarm,  were  either  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Vol.  XXVII.  N.S.  3  A 
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or  Master  of  the  Ordnance  ascertained  to  be  a  Papisi^^ — ors 
Mohammedan.     But,  as  to  admitting  the  Catholics   into    the 
Legislature — we  wish  to  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  itivould 
be  safe  or  not.     Only  we  must  point  out  a  very   important 
distinction,  which  has  been  either  overlooked  or  seaulonaly  kept 
out  of  sight.    With  regard  to  eligibility  to  offices  of  trost,  the 
appointment  bein^  in  the  Crown,  the  restriction  is  laid  upon 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  only  possible  danger  must  arise 
from  the  aisposition  and  views  of  the  Court.  .  But,  in  the  case 
of  eligibility  to  serve  as  members  of  a  British  House  of  Coid- 
mons,  the  choice  rests  with  the  people  and  their  priests'  or 
demagogues,  and  the  danger,  if  danger  there  be,  will   arise 
from  the  turbulence  or  ignorance  of  the  million, — or  rather  six 
millions.     In  the  one  case,   the  object  of  distrust    is    the 
monarch,   surrounded  with  Protestant  advisers,  holding    his 
throne. almost  by  virtue  of  his  hereditary  Protestantism,  and 
bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion^   honour,  and  interest 
to  uphold  the  Protestant  faith.    In  the  other  case,  the  distrust 
relates  to  the  many-headed  majesty — a  priest-ridden,   half- 
civilized,  fanatical,  much  injured  naiiofi,  with  who'm  it  wooU 
rest  to  send  over,  in  the  capacity  of  legislators,  some  score  or 
more  of  chosen  representatives — Cobbett,  O'Connel,  and  the 
pious  iElneas. 

This  may  be  very  just  and  proper  upon  abstract  principles, 
and  very  safe  and  expedient  too ;  at  least,  we  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  prove  the  contrary  ;-^our  wish  is  simply  to  point  oat 
the  wide  distinction  between  a  Teat  Act  excluding  from   civil 
offices,  and  an  act  excluding  from  eligibility  as  members  of  a 
Protestant  legislature.    Now  it  so  happens  that  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  excluded  from  seats 
in  Parliament.    They  have  as  free  a  right  to  sit  there  as  John 
William  Bankes  would  have,  if  he  had  gained  his  election  at 
Cambridge.    Dissenters  are  at  liberty  to  unite  all  their  force 
to  return  men  of  their  own  party  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  their  own  want  of  zeal,  and  their 
well-known  quiet  and  peaceable  disposition*    Nor  has  any 
evil  been  found  to  result  from  their  havii^f  this  privilege*  Nay, 
if  it  has  not  proved  of  qiuch  benefit  to  themselves— lor  who, 
alas  !  have  been  their  representatives  ? — it  has  proved,  at  some 
critical  periods,  a  benefit  to  the  nation.     In  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  Catholi<f  Question,  then.  Dissenters  have 
no  concern  whatever.    Neither  is  their  political  prMcaaient 
the  same,  nor  their  relation  to  the  State  the  same,  nor  do 
they  stand  in  any  respect  on  the  same  footing.    Dissenters 
being  admitted   into  Parliament-,  the  excluding  them  fmm 
corporations  and  posts  of  trust,  is  an  absurdity  as  wdl  as  an 
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^ju^J  9  ^  i^lic  of  an  iniquitous  gystem  of  periecution,  not  a 
prudential  measure ; — a  fragment  of  the  old  penal  laws  which 
the  Toleration  Act,  that  swept  the  rest  away,  has  epaxed  \^^ 
like  part  of  a  broken  pilaster,  without  base  or  capital,  ad- 
hering to  an  old  wall,  and  which  is  neither  an  ornament  nor 
of  use.  These  detached  and  useless  statutes  may  be  retained 
out  of  lore  for  antiquity,  dislike  of  innovation,  or  from  the 
remaioa  of  some  lurking  (grudge ;  but  we  defy  any  man  to  as« 
sign  a  reason  worthy  of  a  statesman  or  of  an  honest  man,  tot 
suffering  them  still  to  remain  as  a  blot  upon  the  Statute- 
book. 

Mr.  Beldam's  book,  which  every  Protestant  Dissenter  ought 
to  have  in  his  possession,  will  shew  that,  although  there  may 
be  little  to  complain  of  in  the  present  administration  of  the 
laws,  there  remain  still  unrepealed,  some  very  intolerant,  vex- 
atious, and  iniquitous  enactments.  '  Every  department  of 
*  tuition  being  prohibited  to  Protestant  Dissenters  by  various 
'  statutes  and  canons,  it  is  only  on  condition  of  qualifying 
'  specially,  that  they  are  now  permitted  under  a  remedial  sta- 
'  tute  (19  Geo.  lli.  c.  44.  §  2.)  to  exercise  these  professions 
'  with  impunity.'  That  remedial  statute,  while  it  relieves  Dis- 
senting school-masters  from  the  ancient  penalties,  makes  their 
exemption  depend  on  qualifying  in  the  manner  therein  pre- 
scribed ;  while  it  expressly  excludes  them  from  all  public  ap- 
pointments, except  among  Dissenters.  We  should  hardly 
deem  it  advisable,  however,  to  be  very  eloquent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  outstanding  anomalies  in  our  civil  code,  these 
organic  remains  of  the  monster  intolerance*  We  would  rather 
indulge  the  hope,  that  Mr.  Peel,  when  be  has  nothing  better 
to  do,  would  have  the  kindness  to  take  his  spunge,  and  apply 
his  oxalic  acid  to  these  foul  ink-staina  on  the  robe  of  justice. 
They  disgrace  our  laws,  more  than  they  injure  the  subject. 

with  regard  to  the  Test  Act,  however,  as  already  intimated, 
there  are  stron|(  reasons  for  its  repeal,  irrespective  entirely  of 
the  claims  of  either  Dissenters  or  Catholics,  it  was  far  from 
bein^  the  design  of  those  who  framed  the  act«  to  compel  con- 
formity to  the  Church  of  England.  In  this  respect,  it  differed* 
most  essentially  from  the  peul  severities  levelled  specifically 
against  the  Nonconformists.  Coupled  with  the  declaratioa 
against  transubstantiation,  the  test  was  simply  meant  to  ex- 
clude the  papist,  and  that  upon  political  grounds,  although, 
unhappily,  by  a  religious  test*  We  have  little  doubt  that  uie 
framers  of  the  Test  were  not  at  first  aware  that  the  Dissenters 
would  scruple  to  qualify.  The  ejected  London  ministers  had, 
in  1662,  agreed  to  sanction  occasional  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  '  in  order  to  express  their  charity  towards 
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f  it  as  a  pari  of  the  Church  of  Christ.*  This  jadgnieiit^  tW 
eel^iaiea  Mr.  Howe,  writing  in  defence  of  the  auniolers  who 
adhered  to  the  practice,  repreaentB  as  haring  been  sdopled 
^  by  their  feUow«soffefers  tliroa|;hoat  the  nation  ever  asaor.* 
What  chiefly  led  to  the  discontinnance  of  the  practice  was, 
the  enactment  of  the  Test  itself;  many  of  the  nnnisters»  mfter 
the  passing  of  that  act,  abstaining  from  it,  *  becaose  they 
'  woold  not  act  apon  a  sospicioos  mottre,  and  because  tbry 

*  disapproved  of  the  nse  of  a  rriigious  CNrdinance  as  m  crni 
1  test/*  AUerman  Love  might  foresee  that  this  wonld  be  the 
case ;  he  must  have  known  too,  that  some  of  his  cooatits- 
ents,  though  by  no  means  all  the  Dissenters,  scraplcd  this 
occasional  conformity.  Bat  the  fact  was,  that  the  act  req«ired 
no  more  than  a  large  class  of  Dissenters  had  long  been  m  the 
habit  of  practising,  while  they  were  still  recogniMd  mm  IMs^ 
senters,  ih  the  eye  of  society  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law*  and 
subject  as  such  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  exiating 
statutes.  The  taking  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  renouncing  transufastaiitiatioB, 
were  two  corresponding  parts  of  the  same  act,  by  whi<^  the 
Dissenter  renounced  notning, — the  Papist  abjured  hia  Church. 
It  was  not  expected,  that  the  Papist  would  qualify ;  others 
wise  another  test  would  have  been  deriaed ;  for  the  obyeca  was, 
not  to  proselyte  either  the  Papist  or  the  Dissenter,  not  to  pro* 
mote  ecclesiastical  conformihr,  but  to  exclude  the  papist*  and 
the  papist  only,  from  the  Cabinet  and  the  Succession^ 

But  what  has  been  the  practical  consequence  of 
participation  of  this  sacred  ordinance  a  teat  of  political 
patency  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  forsseeo,  that  it  waadd 
cessitats  a  scandalous  desecration  of  the  moat  solenui  rite  of 
the  Christian  religion ; — that  it  would  compel  placemen  of  all 
descriptions  of  character,  however  notorious  their  pttofligncY, 
to  present  themselves  at  the  altars  of  the  Established  Chmch, 
and  demand  admission  to  communion  aa  a  qualiBcation  fer 
office ;  that  it  would  subject  the  consdentioes  dergynsan  to 
the  most  painful,  and  degrading,  and  cruel  rnilwiiiasiiaMil, 
or,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  to  a  civil  action  for  denmges ; 
^at  it  would,  in  short,  give  birth  to  sceoaa  the  moat  levolf* 
ing,  profaneness  the  most  awful,  (rom  one  end  of  the  kisf;doai 
to  the  other,  from  the  noble  lord  ia  the  blue  riband,  an  infi- 
del, periiapa,  or  Socinian,  down  to  the  exciseman  who  Quali^ 
fies  in  the  morning,  and  gets  drunk  in  the  alienoon.  '  What. 
'  Mr.  Fox  desired  to  know,  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  the 

*  indecency  reaulting  from  the  practice  of  qualifying  by  oaths. 
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'  tlua  if,  when  a  man  wm  seen  upon  the  point  of  taking  the 

*  mcfttBienty  it  should  be  asked.  Is  this  man  Roing  to  make 
'  kis  peaoe  with  heaven,  and  to  rtpenl  bun  of  his  sins  ?  the 

*  answer  should  be»  No ;  he  goes  to  (he  commonion^tdile,  only 
'  becauie  he  has  lately  received  the  appointment  of  first  lord 
^  of  the  treasury  T*  Mr.  Fox  was  not  a  devout  man  himself, 
but  be  could  ludge,  as  well  as  4>thers,  of  the  sins  of  religious 
mettt  by  whicn,  oecauon  is  given  to  the  infidel  to  blaspheme. 
Cowper,  howevcs,  could  have  no  political  or  sectarian  mo* 
live  Kir  exaggerating  this  tremendous  abuse ;  and  how  forcibly 
does  he  deprecate  it,  in  his  often  cited  lines,  as  a  most  flagrant 
national  sin  I 

*  Hsst  Uiou  by  statute  shoved  froiu  its  design 

The  8sviour*s  fesst,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wioe. 

And  made  the  symbols  of  stoning  grace 

An  ofice  key,  a  picklock  to  a  place, 

That  infidels  nay  prove  their  mie  good 

Bj  an  oath  dipp'd  m  sacramental  blood  I 

A  blot  that  w&I  be  still  a  bk»t,  in  spite 

Of  all  that  grave  apoIog|ists  may  write. 

And  though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain, 

He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cop  in  vain.'    Ejcpoiiulaium. 

It  seems  that  there  were  apologists  for  the  practice  in  Cow- 
per's  time.«-For  vrfaat  will  not  apologists  be  found  ?  The 
Slave  Trade,  Juggernaut,  the  Suttees— all  have,  or  have  had, 
their  advocates  and  patrons.  We  have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  such  apologies  for  the  sacramental  test,  but  we 
ean  guess  at  their  nature.  The  attempt  would  be  to  shift^the 
responsibility  from  the  imposer  and  the  officiator,  on  tbe  poor 
sfimer  who  is  conunanded  by  tbe  one,  and  suffered  by  tbe 
other,  to  eat  and  drink  what  must  prove  condemnation  to 
him  who,  in  that  act, "  discerns  not  the  Lord's  body.**  It  would 
be  pleaded,  that  the  individual  is  cbaifreable  with  the  guilt  of 
tbe  abuse.  But  we  read  of  such  a  thing  in  Scripture  as  the 
guilt  of  being  partaken  of  other  men^  sins ;  and  by  what 
self«-sattsfying  sophistry  this  consideration  is  evaded  by  those 
whom  it  chiefly  concerns,  we  cannot  pretend  to  underetand. 
Mr.  Burke,  the  opponent  and  calumniator  of  the  Dissentera  on 
that  occasion,  saici  in  bis  place,  in  the  debate  of  March  2, 
1790,  that  *  Uie  exisUng  test  he  bad  always  thought  a  bad 
*  <  and  an  insufficient  test  for  die  end  which  it  was  meant  to 
'  accomplish.    He  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  the 
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*  sacramenftal  rit^ ;  and  the  iairyumMila/  rUtwattoo 
'  act  f^r pro$iiiuiiot^  WbececoDBdeDce  really  «njad,  it owlu 

*  not  to  be  wounded*  By  wounding  a  man^e  coaecteaoe,  tkeff 
<  annihilated  the  Qod  within  bim-^f  be  might  be  «Uo«n»d  ma 
'  to  express  it — and  violated  him  in  bis  sanotoary.'* 

Whatever  interesU  tben«  the  Dissenters  may  have  in  the  se* 
peal  of  this  invidious,  profane*  and  useless  test^oiieless*  So€ 
the  other  declaration  sufficiently  eJBcludes  the  Catholic  Aon 
civil  offices,  and  this  test  has  no  operation  in  excluding  hiot 
from  the  Leeislature^-the  clergy  or  the  Church  of  Fnglaii 
have  infiniteqr  stronger  motives,  one  mieht.  think,  for  eamealfy 
desiring  and  soliciting  its  repeal*     Why  they  should  have 
suffered  the   Dissenters,  in  this  instance,  to  advocate  their 
cause,  we  cannot  tell.    Long  usage  blunts  the  feelings.    For 
seven  and  thirty  years,  the  dissenters  have  themselves  maoi* 
fested  a  magnanimous,  or,  rather,  a  criminal  indifferent  upon 
the  subject ;  but  this  we  wiU  venture  to  say,  that  had  it  hcca 
imposed  upon  their  clergy,  to  administer  this  qualificatioo« 
not  a  session  would  have  passed  over  in  all  that  period,  with* 
out  their  voice  being  beard  in  indignant  remonstrance,   till 
they  had  delivered  themselves  from  the  sacrilegious  bnrdwu 
Sure  we  are,  that,  if  tijnidity  and   a  sense  of    ecclesiaatical 
obedience  prevent  the  pious  clergy  of  the  £stablishment  frona 
expressing  their  wishes  on  this  subject,  they  would  unfeignedly 
rejoice  were  the  test  abolished.     Mr.  Burke  took  the  £aft  of 
another  test  in  his  pocket,  which  he  proposed   to  substitute 
for  the  sacramental  one ;  but  he  candidly  owned,  that,  as  he 
should  have  voted  for  the  repeal  ten  years  before,  so,  if  the 
hear-say  information  which  he  had  received  respecting  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  Dissenters  of  that  day,  should  be  proved 
erroneous,  he  would  bold  himself  bound  to  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  both  the  Test  and  the  Corporation  Acts  at  once* 

It  may  be  said — as  the  ready  answer  to  all  that  is  unanswer* 
able  in  any  other  way — this  is  not  the  time.  '  Go  thy  way  for 
*  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  callfor  thee* 
—has  been  the  standing  peace-maker  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor,  between  conscience  and  abstract  principles,  from  the 
days  of  Festus  till  now.  '  You  will  injure  the  Catholic  cavae  ^ 
«  you  will  not  nin  your  object;  you  will  make  Mr.  CaoDiag 
'  angry  ;^— all  this  has  been  sagely  urged  by  our  Newspaper 
craves  and  other  telegraphs  of  public  opinion*  We  are  plain. 
straight-forward  persons,  and  feel  unable  to  give  any  advice  aa 
to  what  precise  conjunction  of  the  stars  will  be  the  most  lucky 
moment  for  once  more  petitioning  a  British  House  of  Com* 

*  Specchcsi  voL  iii,  p*  4S2. 
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tnoiM  to  io  tardy  justice  to  a  large  proportioTi-^and  that  not 
the  least  sonnd,  loyal,  or  religious  part — of  the  Engiish  nation. 
We  wottld  humbly  suggest,  however,  that  the  chances  of  sue* 
cess,  be  they  greater  or  less,  cannot  affect  the  propriety  of  the 
appeal.  There  is  an  abundant  necessity  that  Parliament  should 
be  reminded  of  subjects  well  nigh  forgotten  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, that  a  Tast  aeal  of  floating  misapprehension  should  be 
removed.  Once  more,  we  say,  let  not  the  cause  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
nor  let  a  new  test  be  imposed  upon  us  by  any  class  of  political 
partisans, — a  test  relating  to  our  opinions  as  Dissenters  on  that 
angry  subject.  Why  should  we  be  called  upon  to  curse  them  at 
all,  or  to  bless  them  at  all  ?  We  neither  seek  to  prejudice  nor 
to  help  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  by  demanding  a  hearing  for 
ourselves.  We  must  plead  guilty  to  a  great  division  of  opinion 
among  ourselves  with  reeard  to  the  safety  and  expediency  of 
conceding  the  Catholic  claims.  This  arises  frOm  no  faultering 
attachment  to  the  sacred  principles  of  religious  liberty  inherited 
irom  our  forefathers.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  abstract  principle 
which  we  firmly  hold, '  That'  (to  use  the  language  adopted  by 
the  Honourable  House)  '  all  citizens  of  the  same  state,  living 
'  under  the  same  Government,  are  entitled,  prim&Jacie,  to  equal 
'  political  rights  and  privileges/  But  how  far  tliis  primA  Jacie 
title  can  be  made  good  against  all  the  pleas  of  political  neces- 
sity that  are  urged  a^inst  it  in  the  case  of  the  Papists,  the 
Dissenters  do  not  feel  it  within  their  province  to  decide.  They 
maintain,  that  no  man  ought  to  he  under  civil  disabilities 
purely  on  account  of  his  religious  ppinions ;  but  whether  the 
jPapists  hold  any  political  opinions  as  the  consequence  of  their 
reli^ous  creed,  wnich  require  and  justify  their  becoming  the 
subjects  of  legislative  restrictions  and  disqualifying  statutes, 
the  Dissenters  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  deter- 
mine. In  the  mean  time,  as  Dissenters  acknowledge  no  foreign 
jurisdiction,  yield  no  divided  allegiance,  are  obnoxious  to  no 
political  indictment,  are  chargeable  with  no  sinister  designs, 
they  humbly  conceive,  that  no  sufficient  reason  can  exist  for 
disallowing  their  claims ; — claims,  the  vouchers  for  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  which  have,  again  and 
again,  been  solemnly  audited  and  attested  by  both  Houses,  and 
vrnicb  an  annual  Indemnity  Act  may  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
missory note  to  fulfil, — always  hitherto  re-issuable,  but  pledg- 
ing and  securing  the  eventual  payment.  If  any  stress  be  laid 
on  the  length  of  time  that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  have 
subsisted,  as  an  argument  for  their  continuance,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  Test-Act  and  the  abortive  bill  for  relieving 
the  Dissenters,  were  cuntemporaneous, — proceeded  from  the 
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aaine  Idgirialoni ;  so  that  4he  tfckaowledged  otainis  of  the  Oi^ 
seotera  are  df  as  long  standing  aa  the  law  of  ezslimon*  It  ia 
imposaible  to  justify  their  continued  exclusion,  then,  cm  the 
grounds  of  the  antiquity  of  ihe-law^  uoleps  the  letter  of  the.  lav 
be  held  more  sacrea  than  the  known  and  recorded  intonlioiB  of 
its  framers.  In  all  other  cases«  the  intention  of  the  law 
been  deemed  binding*  In  fact»  calumny  must  tax  her  ia^ 
tion  for  a  new  case,  to  afford  a  pretext  for  any  longer  with- 
holding  from  Dissenters  their  undeniable  rights,  and  for  re« 
warding  their  ancient  generosity  and  their  longnnaiatained 
patience  and  forbearance  with  a  perpetual  penalty »  We  appeal 
to  Cssar  and  our  Country. 


Art.  V.  The  Hutaru  cf  the  Church  of  Christ ;  partiealsriy  ia  in 
Lutheran  Branch,  from  the  Diet  of  Aunbuigh,  AJO.  1590^  la 
the  Death  of  Luther,  A.D.  1546 ;  mtended  as  s  Contimmiioa  ef 
the  Church  Historyt  brought  down  to  the  Commeacement  of  that 
Period,  by  the  Rev*  Joae|Hi  Miloer,  M«A«  Vicar  of  Holy  Triaity» 
Hull ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,.  DJ>.  F.R  S.  Deaa  of 
Carlisle.  By  John  Scott^  M.  A.  Vicar  of  North  Ferribyy  and 
Minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Hull,  &c  8vo.  pp.  xxx.  590.  Price 
12f,    London.    1826. 


HTHE  fiah  and  last  volume  of  Milner's  Church  History 
-**  published  in  the  year  180U,  and  brought  down  the  Uistoiy 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  progress,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburgh.  The  H^uk  of 
Carlisle  died  in  1820,  and  expectations  were  held  out,  that  a 
revision  of  his  papers  would  speedily  be  undertaken,  aad  sack 
additions  to  the  work  as  he  had  prepared,  be  ^ven  withoat  any 
unnecessary  delay  to  the  public.  An  intimation  of  this  kiad 
would  not  only  be  welcome  to  the  readers  of  the  preeadiag 
volumes,  but  would  induce  hesitation  on  the  part  of  a  wiitcr 
who  might  be  contemplating  to  proceed  with  tae  esecatioa  of 
the  orif^oal  design.  No  materials  have  yet  appeared  ftoas  Che 
collections  pf  the  De^n  ;  and  no  other  continuator  of  the  lua- 
tory  having  put  forward  his  claims,  that  oflBce  has  been  at 
length  undertaken  by  the  very  respectable  person  whose  naate 
is  aifixed  to  the  volume  before  us.  The  admirers  of  Ike 
Milners  will  be  glad  that  in  Mr.  Scott  they  have  found  a 
cesser ;  and  there  are  some  circumstances  which,  as  they 
nect  his  public  chsracter  with  the  name  of  the  dder  of  the 
brothers,  will  increase  the  interest  with  which  they  wiU  re 
this  production  from  his  pen.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
mastership  of  the  grammar-school,  the  same  vicarase  of  North 
Ferriby,  and  the  same  lectureship  in  the  principsl  charoh  at 
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Hull,  which  Joseph  Milner  had  held  bo  lone  s  the  last  of  theiie 
Miuations  he  remened  some  yean  a|(o.  what  ii^aeooe  tba 
feeliogt  associated  with  these  felations  may  have  had  in  the 
ORgioation  of  the  work  now  under  our  nolice*  we  are  not  able 
ta  say  ;  but  of  Mr.  Scott's  competency  for  the  task  which  he 
has  imposed  npon  himself»  we  have  very  satiafactorv  testimony 
in  the  portion  of  it  which  he  has  now  completed.  Not  less 
attached  than  his  predecessors  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor-* 
mation,  and  ecjually  warm  with  them  as  an  advocate  of  the 
pritnar^  principle  established  by  its  gneat  leader,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  be  is  prepared  on  all  proper  occasions, 
(and  these  are  of  frequent  occurrenc^e,)  both  to  display  its  ex- 
cellence and  scriptund  pretensions,  and  to  vindicate  it  from 
the  misrepresentations  and  aspersions  which  have  been  em« 
plo^^ed  to  invalidate  and  defame  it.  He  has  evidently  been 
anxious  to  trace,  in  the  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  the  progress 
of  true  religion,  and  like  them,  to  select  for  distinct  mention, 
the  names  of  individuals  most  distinguished  for  the  principles 
and  practice  of  scriptural  piety. 

The  Milners  are  to  be  applauded  for  the  use  which  they 
have  made  of  materials  generally  accessible,  rather  than  for  the 
orig^ality  of  their  researches ;  and  Mr.  Scott^  pretensions 
are  of  the  same  kind  :  the  publications  of  Seckendorf,  Sleidan^ 
Scholtetus,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  Melchior  Adam,  and  Du  Pin,  are 
his  prindiml  authorities,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  made  use 
of  Mosheim,  Kobertson,  and  others.  The  period  within 
which  be  has  limited  the  contents  of  the  volume  now  before 
ua,  is  that  which  reaches  from  the  commencement  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsbuijg  in  1530,  to  the  death  of  Luther  in  1646  :  it  in- 
cludes, as  its  most  important  seras,  the  transactions  of  tlie 
above-named  diet*  the  pacification  of  Nuremberg,  the  conven* 
tion  of  Frankfort,  the  conference  and  diet  of  Katisbon^  the 
peace  of  Creepy,  and  the  death  of  Luther,  which  brings  the 
nistory  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Smalkaldic  war.  The  writing 
of  Lather  are  noticed  and  described  under  the  dates  of  their 
respective  publications ;  and  the  principal  productions  of  the 
press  relating  to  the  objects  of  tne  Reformation,  during  the 

feriod.inoluaedinthe  narrative,  are.  appn^ately  mentioned, 
t  is  Mr.  Scott's  design  to  proceed  with  the  continuation ;  and 
as  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  receiving  countenance  and  support 
from. the  readers  of  Milner*s  History,  w«  wish  him  health  and 
every  necessary  advanta|[e  for  the  prosecution  of  his  labours 
and  the  completion  of  his  undertaking. 

'  Who  is  this  Luther,  of  whom  I  hear  so  much  ?^  said  Mar* 
gaset  of  Austria,  Oovemesa  of  the  Netheriands.— '  An  illiterate 
'  monk,*  replied  her  courtiers.   For  such  a  person^  neither  these 
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courtiers  ndr  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  could  feci  mtidi 
respect ;  nor  could  they  imagine  that,  in  the  proceedings  of  sucb 
an  individual,  an  influence  was  exerting  itself,  before  which  the 
institutions  and  the  prejudices  of  ages  were  to  give  way.  To 
the  powerful  patrons  and  the  numerous  devotees  of  the  Komtsh 
faith,  which  was  sustained  by  the  wealthy  the  literature,  and  the 
civil  authorities  of  Europe,  the  agitations  of  the  period  by  which 
they  were  disquieted,  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary interruption  of  their  tranquillity ;  and  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  church  in  Preceding  times  had  been  overcome,  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  oy  them,  that  she  would  ag^in  proclaim 
her  triumphs,  and  recount  with  exultation  the  hated  names  of 
the  enemies  lately  risen,  and  totally  subdued.  But  these  were 
fallacious  calculations  and  deceitful  hopes.  A  new  era  had 
commenced  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  past  times  oould  not 
furnish,  as  they  had  done,  presumptions  for  the  future.  Those 
circumstances,  however,  though  they  gave  a  new  character  Co 
the  a^e,  and  rendered  the  analogies  of  preceding  times  anaraiU 
able  in  the  computation  of  consequences,  were  not  discerned  by 
the  supporters  of  the  old  systems  and  customs;  and  as  they 
wished,  so  they  believed,  that  all  things  would  revert  to  the 
order  established  and  held  sacred  by  the  adherents  of  the  old 
church. 

If  the  perception  of  the  gross  corruptions  of  the  church*  sod 
the  most  earnest  desires  of  removing  tnem,  are  sought  for,  there 
18  scarcely  an  age  which  does  not  exhibit  some  individoals  thus 
distinguished,  by  whom  attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  pre- 
vailing abuses  of  their  times,  and  to  restore  the  light  of  truth* 
That  they  were  unsuccessful  in  accomplishinfi^  ereat  cbaiiees» 
is  to  be  attributed  less  to  their  convictions  ana  Uieir  teal  tAsa 
to  otlier  causes.  But  the  utility  of  their  labours  in  resistio|r 
the  spiritual  wickedness  of  high  places  cannot  be  denied,  though 
it  may  be  di£Bcult  to  define  its  extent.  Their  efiforts  formed  so 
accumulation  of  influence,  which  was  prepared  to  be  drawn  firom 
its  concealments  by  some  happier  genius  in  times  more  fatour* 
able  than  their  own,  and  under  brighter  auspices  than  had  srisea 
upon  them.  One  mighty  instrument  of  good  which  the  Saxon 
Reformer  called  to  his  aid,  forms  so  essential  a  difierence,  in  the 
comparison  between  him  and  all  others  who  preceded  lum  in 
the  common  services  to  which  they  were  consecrated*  as  at 
once  to  confer  on  him  immensely  superior  advantages.  If  this 
auxiliary  of  knowledge  had  been  at  the  conunand  of  some  who 
were  *  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  darth*  in  the  earlier  times« 
their  names  might  have  been  still  more  brightly  associated  with 
the  roost  illustrious  benefactors  of  their  species,  and  the  Re* 
formation  mig^t  have  received  an  earlier  oate.    But  it  was  not 
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only  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  that  the  restorers  of  true  religion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  enabled  to  effect  so 
much   as  they  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  the 
extraordinary  coincidence  of  events  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  placed,  and  by  the  excitements  of  which  they  were  sup^ 
ported  and  stimulated,  was  signally  in  favour  of  their  higii  en* 
terprise.  The  time  was  come,  when  the  energies  of  Divine  power 
were  to  be  directed  wjth  permanent  effect  against  the  spiritual 
tyranny  by  which  the  world  had  so  long  b^en  held  enslaved ; 
and  the  persons  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  produce 
the  changes  introductory  of  light  and  liberty,  were  called  for- 
ward, and  associated,  and  controlled  in  the  most  admirable 
manner ;  their  adjustments  and  influence  manifesting  the  ex« 
oellency  of  the  power  to  be  of  God.     In  the  production  of 
those,  great  chsLliges,  it  is  not  only  the  willing  agents  that  will 
fix  our  attention,  and  supply  subjects  of  ereat  interest  to  our 
reflections,  but  the  errors,  tne  follies,  the  subtleties,  the  violence 
of  the  hostile  parties,  will  be  seen  advancing  the  cause  which 
they  combinea  to  destroy,  and  will  enlarge  our  enumeration  of 
examples  of  the  wrath  of  man  praising  the  Most  High.   Luther 
was  tne  person  whose  part,  in  the  regenerating  process  by  which 
Europe  was  to  assume  a  new  appearance,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  bold ;  and  his  name,  hj  the  common  consent  of 
Protestants,  has  been  placed  highest  in  the  list  of  modem  re- 
formers.   The  intrepidity  of  such  a  man  was  required  to  lead  so 
Eerilous  an  enterprise.    A  leader  of  milder  character  might 
ave  perished  in  the  outset,  or  have  allowed  the  arts  of  his  op- 
ponents to  work  out  his  abandonment  of  the  cause.    But  there 
were  others  besides  Luther,  who  were,  by  their  resolute  spirit 
and  their  incorruptible  integrity,  fitted  as  instruments  of  so 

Sreat  a  work,  ana  who,  if  their  acts  were  fewer,  and  their  in- 
uence  less  extensive,  were  circumscribed  in  their  efforts  and  in 
their  utility  only  by  their  circumstances.  Each,  in  his  allotted 
station,  contributed  to  the  excitements  and  movements  of  a 
period  remarkable  for  great  transactions  and  beneficial  effects^ 
and  which  has  connected  itself,  by  its  relation  to  the  improve-  * 
mentof  the  human  species,  with  the  grateful  recollections  of  all 
who  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  illustrious  characters,  and 
of  actions  directly  or  remotely  tending  to  advance  the  eman« 
cipation  of  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  superstition,  and  to 
prepare  the  world  for  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  libertjr*  The 
records  of  such  benefactors,  and  the  history  of  such  times,  it 
might  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  commend  to  those  whose 
deot  of  gratitude,  for  the  benefits  derived  through  their  means^ 
is  so  large ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  duty,  the  enforcement  of 
which  is  rendered  mure  necessary  by  inattention  to  the  obliga- 
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tjons  which  bind  to  its  performance*  than  that  of  formtofi^  m  ratt* 
able  acquaintance  with  the  iostraments  and  manner  of  the  revival 
of  true  religion.  To  this  duty  we  invite  our  readers,  and  hart 
real  pleasure  in  directing  them  to  such  a  work  as  the  one  now 
before  us. 

The  several  diets  of  the  Empire,  before  which  the  reUgioos 
differences  of  Germany  had  in  succession  been  brought^  were : 
1.  The  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  which  Luther  personfliUy  at- 
tended under  the  safe  conduct  of  Charles  Vth,  and  by  which, 
after  he  had  been  permitted  to  depart,  an  edict  was  promol- 
gated,  depriving  him,  as  an  excommunicated  heretic,  of  every 
civil  privilege,  interdicting  all  persons  under  the  penalties  of 
treason  from  affording  him  protection,  and  requiring  them,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  safe  conduct,  to 
seize  his  person,  and  deliver  him  to  the  secular  powers.     2.  The 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  Nov.  1622,  to  which  a  brief  was  addressed 
by  Adrian  VI th,  whose  nuncio  Cheregato  was  presentt  acknow- 
ledging the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court,  and  pledging  his 
Authority  to  the  correction  of  its  disorders ;  but  requiring  its 
members  to  proceed  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  from  which 
they  excusea  the.mselves,  and  repeated  the  demand  for  a  Gene- 
ral  Council*   3.  The  one  held  again  at  Nuremberg,  1623,  on  the 
^pcession  of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papal  chair,  who  seni  thitb^ 
as  his  nuncio.  Cardinal  Campegsio,  who  failed  in  bbtaioing  tiie 
concurrence  of  its  members  in  his  prooosal  to  procecKl  vigo- 
rously against  Luther.    4.  The  diet  or  Spire,  1626,  at  which 
the  Emperor  intimated  his  demand  of  a  Genml  Council,  and 
re(][uired  from  the  Grerman  princes  their  forbearance  in  expec* 
tation  of  its  bein^  assembled.    And  6.,  the  one  held  again  at 
Spire,  in  1629,  where  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  princes 
associated  with  him,  together  with  the  deputies,  of  the  free 
cities  which  adhered  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  entered  the  so- 
lemn protest  against  the  decree  of  the  majority,  from  which 
the  appellation  of  Protestants  was  derived,  and  which  led  to  a 
league  among  the  protestors  for  their  mutual  defence.    In  ad- 
dition to  these,  another  diet  of  the  empire  was  convoked  to 
meet  at  Augsburg,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1630, 
but  which  was  postponed  to  the   Ist  of  May,  and  was  not 
opened  for  the  despatch  of  business  till  the  arrival  of  the  Em* 
peror  on  the  15th  of  June.    The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
princes  of  his  party  had  been  urged  to  decline  attending  at 
Augsburg ;  but  he  was  early  in  his  appearance,  and  reached 
that  city  on  the  2d  of  May.    He  was  accompanied  by  Lather 
as  far  as.Coburg,  but,  fearing  for  hia  safety,  or  unwilling  to 
offend  the  Emperor  by  bringing  into  his  presence  an  excom- 
municated  and .  proscribed  person,  he  left  him  at  Worms,  a 
place  of  security  and  convenience,  where  he  might  receive  iu- 
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formation,  and,  if  necessary,  be  consulted.  The  Diet  itself  was 
a  foil  assembly  of  the  most  exalted  and  important  Mrsonaftes 
interest(Mi  in  tne  afiairs  for  which  it  was  sammonea;  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Emperor  was'  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony.  With  the  opening  and  transactions  of  this  Diet» 
Mr.  Scott  commences  his  continuation  of  the  '  History  of  the 
«  Church  of  Christ.* 

*  Seckendorf  hss  added  some  interesting  or  amusing  circumstances 

relative  to  the  entry,  which,  though  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as 

Msimbourg's  narraUye,  are  omitted  by  that  writer.     On  the  approach 

of  the  princes  who  came  out  of  the  city  to  n^eet  him,  the  Emperor 

and  hb  broUier  dismounted,  and  received  them  in  the  most  gracious 

manner :  but  the  legale  and  cardinals  sat  stiH  on  their  mules.    Tlie 

legate  abo,  to  draw  the  more  attention  to  his  official  character  and 

authority,  seised  this  opportunity  t)f  pronouncing  hb  benediction, 

whidi  we  Emperor  Snd  the  princes  of  that  parl^  numbly  knelt  down 

to  reeeiTe;  woUe  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates,  who  did 

not  modi  valoe  a  pontifical  blessing,  and  perhaps  thought  it  at  thb 

time  ostentatiously,  rather  than  dtber  piously  or  seasonably  gnreo^ 

Mntinoed  stsndlng.    At  the  entrance  of  the  city,  the  elector  of  Bran- 

dcnborgh  welcomed  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  all  the  bishops  and 

prehites,  in  a  Latin  speech— which  none  of  those  dignitaries  had  fidt 

nimself  prepared  to  do.    Thb  amused  the  Emperor,  who  praised  the 

learning  and  eloquence  of  Joachim,  while  he  somewhat  sarcastically 

Doticedthe  sOence  of  the  ecclesiastics.    In  the  cathedral  also,  some 

contest,  it  appears,  arose  concerning  the  benedictions.    The  cvdinsl 

of  Sahburg  came  forward  to  pronounce  It:  but  he  was  indignantly 

repelled  by  the  l^atCf  who  chose  again  to  perform  that  senriee  him* 

*  The  firmness  and  principle  of  the  protestant  princes  were  soon 
put  to  the  proof.    The  day  aner  the  Emperor's  entry  into  Augsburg 
was  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  tne  holy  sacnunent,  woen  a 
mnd  procession  ofUienost  waste  take  place.  Indeed,  it  seems  pro* 
bable  that  the  time  was  arranged  with  reference  to  thb  circumstance ; 
and  thb,  with  the  proceedii^  which  follow,  b  ascribed  to  the  coan- 
aeb  of  the  legate.    Late  in  the  evening,  after  all  the  rest  had  re* 
tired,  the  Emperor  sent  for  the  protestant  princes,  and  signified  to 
them  hb  pleasure  that  they  should  attend  him  in  the  procession  of  the 
ensuing  day.    Thb  was  tne  more  marked,  as  all  tne  other  princes 
were  left  to  follow  their  own  indinatioB.    Having  anticipated  the 
deoMnd  made  upon  them,  the  princes  pronu>tly  replied,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  their  consciences  to  comply.    The  Maraub  of  Branden- 
burg was  their  spokesman;  and  he,  naving  reoeivea  a  sharp  answer 
from  Ferdinand,  placed  hb  hand  on  hb  neck^  and  made  thb  memo- 
rable declaration ;  ^  Rather  wouU  I  instantly  kneel  down,  and  in  the 
emperor's  presence  submit  my  neck  to  the  executioner,  than  prove 
unfaithful  to  God,  and  receive  or  sanction  anti-chrbtian  error."    The 
Emperor  merely  observed  with  mildness  and  address,  **  That  there 
was  no  intention  to  take  man's  Kfe.**    The  matter  m  debater  was  then 
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Jeferred  till  ihe  moiuing;  wheD,  by  die  repetition  of  the  Emperot'i 
demanda  and  even  entreaties,  and  of  the  firm  refusal  of  the  prinocS| 
the  discussion  was  so  long  protracted  as  to  delay  the  proceasioo 
hours  beyond  the  aopointea  time.  Here  again  the  Marouis  of  I 
denburg,  with  much  eiQotion,  having  briefly  recountea  his  own 
vices,  and  those  of  his  family,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  iosplorad  the 
Bmperor  not  to  listen  to  calumnies  against  him ;  adding,  **  In  the  pre- 
sent cause,  which  pertains  to  God,  I  am  compelled  by  an  immutable 
divine  command  to  resist  all  impositions  of  this  kioJ,  whatever  may 
be  the  conseouence :  since  it  is  written.  fVe  ought  to  obey  God  rathtr 
than  man.  For  the  confession,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine,  whidi  I 
know  to  be  the  word  of  Christ  and  eternal  truth,  I  decline  no  daaifer, 
not  even  that  of  life  itself,  which,  I  hear,  is  threatened  by  some."  * 

«  I^  in  this  instance,  the  Protestants  had  a  specimen  of  the  maa* 
ner  in  which  they  were  to  be  dealt  with,  and  now  detetmijied  the 
rope  and  the  Emperor  were  to  require  oi  them  aa  unreserved  ssr* 
render  of  dieir  pnndples ;  the  Smperor  and  the  npal  Tepreseaia 
tives  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  samplp  of  the  spiHt  wfaidi  •^■■■*«*^^ 
the  Protestant  body,  and  a  proof  how  vain  it  would  be  to<e«pect,  by 
any  thins  short  of  either  conviction  or  exterminating  violenoe,  tm 
restore  that  uniformity  ii)  the  (Churchy  which  they  so  fawinnatcif 
desired.'    pp.  9-^1  !<» 

The  resistance  of  the  ptincea  was  unbeDdjog ;  diey  would 
not  couDtenance  the  grossly  erroneous  ai^d  idolatrous  rites  to 
the  celebration  of  which  thev  were  summoned,  and  th€  pro- 
cession took  place  without  them.  The  pomp  of  the  ccremo* 
nial  is  described  by  Mtiimbourg  with  great  animatioD.  '  ThiB,' 
be  exclaims,  *  was  the  triumph  of  Christ  at  Angaboiga  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lutherans !'  The  remark  of  Seckendorf  in 
noticing  this  exclamation  of  the  Popish  historian,  is  admtrabfe^ 
and  may  be  applied  to  too  many  cases,  in  whieh  the  jud|;o- 
ments  of  the  proud  oppressor  and  the  interested  and  prej«» 
diced  arbiter,  will  be  reversed.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  ibo 
dignified  language  of  the  sentence  whicn  follows,  withoat  re* 
collecting  the  dismissal  of  the  British  officers  who  were  cashier* 
ed  for  declining  to  sanction  the  relip^ious  adoration  of  i 
at  Malta,  and  whose  appeal  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  we 
lieve,  obtained  neither  redress  nor  notice.    '  It  wa^  the  tri- 

*  umpbf  indeed,  of  the  Pope  and  his  party,  not  of  Christ ;  but 
'  so  conducted,  that  the  real  hottbur  of  the  triumph,  in  tbe 
'  siffht  of  God  and  hia  saints,  belonged  to  those  priaoea  awl 

•  others,  few  in  number,  and  of  comparatively  email  power, 
'  whom  neither  the  dread  majesty  of  Ctesar,  nor  all  the  dangevs 
'  that  threatened  them,  could  prevail  with  to  do  any  thing  coo* 
« trary  to  their  consciences.' 

At  this  diet,  the  Protestants  were  required  to  present  a  aaitt* 
mary  of  the  articles  of  their  faith  \  and  in  obeaience  to  this 
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requisition^  they  prodoced  the  celebrated  '  Confession  of  Ans^s- 
*  burg/  which  was  publicly  read  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
June,  in  German,  by  Bayer,  the  Elector's  chancellor.  The 
materials  for  this  '  Apology/  as  it  was  at  the  time  called,  were 
furnished  by  Luther ;  but  it  received  its  fonn  from  Melanc- 
tbon,  whose  pen  was  employed  on  this  occasion  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  common  cause,  and  much  to  the  satisfaotion 
of  his  associates.  It  failed,  however,  to  procure  for  the  Pro-* 
testants  the  recognition  of  their  rights,  and  they  had  most 

grievous  reasons  (or  the  utterance  of  renewed  complaints.    Iii 
is  review  of  the  Augsburg  Confessioii,  Mr.  Scott  remarks  on 
some  of  its  defects  and  omissions,  but  justly  applauds  its 

Seneral  excellence,  and  particularly  singles  out  for  commen- 
ation,  the  clear  account  which  it  contains  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  the  '  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  eccle- 
'  8i«.*  To  his  eiceptionSf  others  might  be  added ;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  men  trained  up  in  the  errors  of  popery  should 
not  have  shewn  a  greater  deviation  ftx>m  some  of  its  dogmas; 
The  circulation  of  the  principles  for  which  they  were  con* 
tending,  was  a  consequence  of  the  presentation  of  the  '  Con- 
fession,* which,  under  all  their  disappointments,  was  gratifying 
to  the  Protestants ;  and  many  warm  expressions  of  their  satis- 
faction in  reference  to  this  oDJect  occur  in  the  correspondence 
of  their  leaders  at  this  time.    Their  satisfaction  was  in  no  de- 

See  abated,  when  the  laboured  refutation  of  this  summary  of 
eir  ftitb*  prepared  by  their  adversaries,  was  known*  on  its 
being  read  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  States ;  it  left  them  en- 
tirely in  the  possession  of  the  argument,  and  fixed  them  move 
resolutely^  in  the  support  of  the  doctrines  which  they  had  as* 
serted.  It  was  not  by  argument,  or  by  truth  itself*  that  they 
could  succeed  aninst  the  opposition  arrayed  against  them. 
Unconditional  sunmission  was  demanded  as  the  price  of  their 
peace,  and  this  was  a  cost  at  which  they  could  not  purchase 
It.  The  opposition  of  the  parties  was  too  deeply  rooted  to 
admit  of  a  termination  by  reasonings^  and  no  compromise  could 
compose  their  differences*  It  was  the  contention  of  light  with 
darkneasy  the  combat  of  the  spirit  against  the  fleah.  The  re- 
form sought  by  the  Protestants  was  dreaded  aad  hated  by  the 
{Mtftisaiis  of  the  Romiah  corruptions,  who  could  be  satisfied 
only  as  their  authority  and  influence  were  upheld*  and  whose 
moat  vexatious  feeling  was,  that  thw  conid  not  obtain  the 
«xteraiioation  of  the  heresies  which  they  denounced,  and  the 
^eatruotioQ  of  the  parties  who  maintained  them.  The  ipiali- 
fying  expression  in  the  following  reflections  is,  w«  think,  al- 
together aupeiflttons. 
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« FmaDy^  it  is  prdbibly  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  oonffnto- 
latioD^  that  all  the  attempts  to  effect  the  proposed  accommodntion 
between  the  parties  failed*    Had  this  been  ettected.  it  moat    hMwt 
been  by  concessions  which  would  have  proved  eventually*  if  ncit  in}* 
mediately*  dangerous  to  the  Protestant  cause.    Luther  well  obaervet 
concerning  them  :  <*  If  mutual  concessions  are  made,  they  will   lake 
our's  largely*  more  largely*  most  largely*  and  make  their  own  apar- 
Ifigly*  more  sparingly*  most  sparingly."     Seckendorf  seems    als9 
with  good  reason  jealous  of  leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  prdates  m 
possession  of  diat  full   jurisdiction*  which  Mdanctfaoii*  aftd    even 
Luther*  would  have  conceded  to  them*    It  might  have  been  kept  io 
cheok*  while  such  men  as  the  first  reformers  presided  over   the  Pro* 
testant  societies*  but*  when  they  were  removed*  and  less  poweriei 
and  less  watchful  pastors  succeeded*  it  might  have  gone  far  towank 
carrying  things  gradually  back  to  their  former  state.    Here  too  tbe 
finger  of  Provioence  is  probably  to  be  acknowledged  and  adoredL' 

PP- 


We  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  extracting  acme  aentenoes  of 
great  beauty,  from  one  of  Luther's  letters^  written  daring  that 
period  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg*  and  addressed  to  Pontanua. 

'  '*  I  looked  oyt  at  my  window,  and  saw  two  prodigies,     t  beheld  the 
glluoring  stars,  and  all  the  glorious  vault  of  heaven :  I  looked  around 
for  the  pillars  by  which  it  was  upheld,  but  I  could  discover  none.     Yet 
it  remained  firm   and   secure.      The   same   unseen  hand*  which   had 
formed,  isustaincd  it  still.     Yet  numbers  anxiously  search  on  all  sides 
for  its  supports  ;  could  they  feel  them  with  their  hands,  they  mi^t  then 
be  at  ease ;  but*  as  this  is  impossible*  they  live  in  conitant  disquiet*  lea 
the  heavens  should  fall  down  upon  their  heads  I— I  beheld  again,  and 
lo !  thick  clouds  of  water*  like  a  mighty  ocean*  which  I  saw  nothing  to 
contain*  nothing  to  hold  up*  rolled  above  our  heads.  Yet  they  descended 
not  upon  us  $  but,  after  presenting  a  threatening  aspect  for  a  little  lime, 
they  passed  away  and  a  brilliant  rainbow  succeeded  them*    This  was 
our  protection.    Yet  it  appeared  frail  and  evanescent :  and*  though  it 
has  ever  hitherto  proved  availing,  still  numbers  thmk  more  of  the  thick 
and  dark  mass  of  waters,  than  of  the  slender,  fleeting  arch  of  light. 
They  want  to  have  sensible  proof  of  its  sufficiency :  and,  because  they 
cannot  obtain  that,  they  live  in  dread  of  a  second  deluge." '    p.  76. 

The  application  to  the  caae  of  hia  friends  at  Ausaboi^  ia» 
aa  Mr.  Scott  remalrka*  obviooa ;  and  the  paaeage  ia  iuaatrative 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Reformer  waa  enabfed  lo  laaiiitaia 
each  elevated  confidence  in  Ood. 

,  In  December  1530,  and  in  the,  March  following*  the  Pro* 
teatant  leaders*  whose  aerioua  apprehenaiona  bad  been  excited 
by  the  aeveritiea  of  the  Augsburg  decree*  assembled  at  Sosal* 
kald*  aiid  laid  the  foundation  of  the  league  which  took  its 
name  from  the  place  of  their  meeting.    !I%ey  concerted  me^ 
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sures  for  their  mutual  defence,  but  repelled  the  Swiss  from 
their  alliance,  on  account  of  the  differences  subsisting  between 
these  reformed  and  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the  sacra- 
ment. It  was  also  a  part  of  their  deliberatiops,  *to  provide  a 
scheme  of  rites  and  government  for  the  reformed  churches ; 
but  this  d^ign  proved  abortive.  In  the  considerations  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  on  the  question,  how  far  it  was 
lawful  for  the  protestant  princes  and  states  to  defend  them- 
selves, by  force  of  arms,  against  their  superior  lord,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  decrees  of  the  diet,  he  remarks,  that 

*  The  situation  of  the  princes  and  states,  with  respect  to  the  empenir, 
appears  to  have  differed  esseiniaHy  from  that  of  individual  subjects  under 
a  persecuting  government,  whose  duty  we  must,  on  scriptural  principles 
and  from  scriptural  examples,  conclude  it  to  be,  to  confine  themselves 
to  pethions,  protestations,  and  the  intercession  of  more  powerful  friends, 
iind,  where  these  fail,  to  commit  themselves  to  God,  and  patiently 
suffer  for  his  sake.  And  on  these  grounds,  even  the  most  conscientious 
of  the  princes  became  satisfied,  and  Luther  coticurred  with  them,  that 
they  would  be  justified  in  opposing  force  to  force,  for  the  defence  of 
their  own  rights,  and  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their  subjects, 
in  case  the  emperor  should  attempt  to  execute,  by  arms,  the  edict  of 
Augsburg.-  Indeed  1  kuow  not  on  what  ground  the  contrary  principle, 
that  the  emperor  and  the  other  catholic  princes  had  a  right  to  dictate  to 
the  protectant  states,  and  that  these  Were  bound  cither  to  submit  to 
their  dictates,  or  to  bear  padcntly  such  punishments  as  they  should  be 
pleased  to  inflict,  can  be  maintained,  except  it  be  the  assumption,  tha( 
the  church  of  Rome  was  entitled  to  that  universal  sovereignty  whicii 
*i\)c  claimed,  and  might  require,  and  could  give  authority  to,  all  faith- 
ful princes  to  enforce  her  decrees.-— Let  not,  then,  all  this  be  confounded 
uith  the  case  of  subjects  taking  u^on  them  to  inquire,  whether  an  actual 
law  is  just,  before  they  consent  to  obey  it :  the  point  maintained  i»,  that 
the  German  princes  were  nor,  in  this  sense,  the  emperor's  subjects:  and 
likewise  the  real  question  here  is,  not  whether  an  existing  law  were  just, 
but  what  the  law  of  the  case  really  was. 

*  So  much  it  seemed  needful  to  say,  upon  what  was  to  the  reformers, 
at  thb  period,  a  question  of  deep  and  painful  interest :  and  I  have 
thought  it  due  ta  those  illustrious  characters  thus,  as  I  hope,  to  dernoii*- 
strate  that  they  were  liable  to  no  imputation  of  treason. or  rebcUion,  io 
determiningy  if  actually  attacked,  to  defend  the  civil  and .  retigiotis 
rights  of  themselves  and  their  subjects  by  force  of.  arms/ 

pp.  105»  lp8|  109« 

This  question  is  one  vhich  offers  great  difficulties  to  a  serious 

mind  seeking  its  solution,  and,  whether  considered  in  the  ab- 

,  Btract,  or  in  reference  to  practical  exigencies^  must  produce 

great  hesitation,  and  probably  distrust,  whatever  be  the  alter- 

native   adopted.      Mr.  Scott's  considerations,   however,  ard 
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much  less  profoand  and  discriiliinating  than  the  case  requim. 
Granting  tnat  independent  stales  may  resist  by  force  the  actval 
Tiolence  of  aggressors,  and  that  the  protestant  princes  weie 
justifiable  in  opposing  their  arms  to  the  oppresaioils  of  the 
emperor  on  dvil  grounds,  the  question  still  occnrs^  Whether 
the  Christian  r^ision,  in  the  profession  of  its  principles, 
authorises  this  kina  of  defence.  Mr.*  Scott  has,  it  wonld  seem, 
decided  the  question  affirmtetively.  But  is  there  that  differeuce 
'which  he  assumes,  between  the  case  of  subjects  of  a  paiticiikr 
state,  and  that  of  independent  ^tates  themselves  ?  His  decisioD  u 
given  on  the  ground,  that  no  allegiance  was  due  to  the  emperor 
from  tlie  protestant  princes.  But,  in  religion,  do  the  subjects 
of  any  state  owe  allegiance  to  civil  rulers  Y  Is  there  really  that 
difference  in  the  cases  which  is  thus  supposed  ?  If  the  princes 
were  justifiable  in  their  resistance  because  there  was  no  alle- 

fiance  due  from  them  to  the  emperor,  who  had  no  right  to 
ictate  to  or  control  their  faith,  may  not  the  resistance  of 
individuals,  where  no  allegiance  on  the  ground  of  religion  ii 
due,  be  lawfully  asserted  ?  We  do  not  presume  to  determine  this 
question,  and  offer  these  suggestions  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
snewing  the  very  insufficient  manner  in  which  the  case  has 
.been  reviewed  by  Mr.  Scott.  None  of  his  remarks  will  satisfy 
the  inquirer  who  is  interested  in  the  discnssion  of  the  questioo, 
•Whether  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  defended,  and  the 
religious  rights  of  its  professors  vindicated  against  an  aggres- 
sor, by  force. 

Wiuin  a  short  time  of  each  other,  and  soon  after  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  died  the  Swiss  reformer  Zuinglius,  Oecolampa- 
dius,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Of  these  distinguished  per- 
sons, Mr.  Scott  has  taken  due  notice.  The  former  two  were 
coadjutors  in  the  reformation  in  Switsterland ;  and  ZniogliGj^  is 
entitled  to  honourable  mention,  as  having  preceded  Luther  in 
opposing  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
in  explaming  the  Scriptures  to  the  people.  His  notions  o! 
reforniiation  were  not  only  formed  earlier  than  Lnther'a,  but 
they  were  much  more  comprehensive,  and  bis  views  of  the 
Lord's  supper  were  in  accordance  with  Ae  scriptural  lepreses* 
tation  of  its  nature  and  design ;  while  Luther  held  fast,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  the  grossly  erroneous  notion  of  that  ordmance 
which  was  so  consonant  to  the  Romish  doctrine,  as  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  partizans  of  popery.  It  is  a  painful  con- 
sideration, that  the  uncharitable  spirit  of  Luther  should  have 
been  so  strongly  directed  a^inst  these  Swiss  reformers  oa 
account  of  the  more  simple  view  which  they  had  taken  of  the 
ordinance  :  he  permitted  himself  to  utter  remarks  of  a  har^ii 
character  on  the  occasion  of  their  removali  for  which  he  hsi 
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not  escaped  the  oenBure  of  Mr.  Soott  Of  Zuinglius,  his  notice 

aht  have  beeo  enlarged ;  but  he  hat  given  a  very  striking 
edifying  account  of  the  last  days  of  Oecolampadius*  and 
has  further  enriched  his  paees  by  inserting  entire  the  corres* 
pondeoce  between  the  WaJdenses  and  this  zealous  and  pious 
reformer. 

To  assist  our  readers  to  understand  the  nature  of  aa  article 
of  which  they  may  find  mention  made  in  some  of  the  works 
which  they  may  have  occasion  to  peruse,  we  copy  a  descrip* 
tion  from  Sleidan,  which  is  translated  by  Mr.  Scott  into  his 
liistory. 

'  Albert  hsd  been  elected  to  the  arcbbbhopric  of  Mentz,  on  the 
exprets  condition  that  he  should  pay  the  charges  of  procuring  hts 
tmn  pall  from  Rome ;  fi>r»  three  archbishops  having  died  within  a 
short  time,  the  expense  fell  too  heavily  upon  the  chapteri  since  each 
pi^  cost  about  Uiirty  thousand  florins  before  it  was  oot  home.    To 
reimbune  himself,  Albert  applied  for  a  bull  for  indulgences,  which 
the  Pope  granted  on  condition  that  half  tlie  money  raised  iJiould  be 
applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  Su  Peter's  church  at  Rome. — This 
statement  gives  occasion  to  Sleidan  to  explain  what  the  consecrated 
pall  was :  and  his  account  may  deserve  to  be  copied,  for  the  display 
which  it  makes  of  the  impositions  practised  by  the  See  of  Riime 
upon  her  deluded  rotaries.    «  On  St.  Agnes*  day,"  he  says,  **  when 
m  the  mass  said  in  St.  Agnes*  church  at  Rome  they  come  to  the 
words,  Agmu  Dd  yui  toUis jpeccaia  mundi^  two  white  Iambi  are  laid 
upon  the  altar,  which  are  afterwards  given  to  two  subdeacons  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  who  rear,  and  m  due  time  shear  them.    Their  wool, 
mixed  with  other  wool,  is  spun,  and  woven  into  these  palls,  which 
ase  three  fingers  broad,  and  bans  down  from  the  shouluers  to  the 
middle  of  the  breast  bdbre,  ancf  to  the   reins  behrod,  being  kept 
stretched  by  thin  pistes  of  lead,  of  the  same  breadth.    When  they 
are  thus  woven,  they  are  carried  to  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Psol,  and,  after  some  prayers  said,  are  left  there  all  night.  Next 
dav  die  subdeacons  foceive  them  again,  and  decentJjf  lay  them  up, 
till  some  archbishop  that  needs  one  of  them,  or  his  proctor,  (for 
they  are  seldom  granted  to  any  inferior  prelates,)  comes  to  demand 
one. — ^This  is  neither  a  curious  nor  a  costly  commodity,  and  yet  the 
archbishops  pay  dear  for  it  to  the  Pope.    Nor  is  soy  one  allowed  to 
iwe  the  pall  of  his  prodecessor,  or^  if  translated  to  a  new  see,  to  re* 
tain  his  old  one.*'— Well  may  Luther  exclaim,  «  So  well  knows  the 
Pope  how  to  seU  his  cloth." ^    pp.95S— S5i. 

Mr.  Scott  appears  to  us  very  unnecessarily  to  have  en* 
larked  his  observations  in  commenting  upon  some  parts  of  Dr. 
RoDertson*s  character  of  the  great  Reformer.  The  historian 
remarks,  that '  towards  Uie  close  of  Luther's  life,  though  with- 
'  out  any  perceptible  diminution  ot  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  in- 
'  firmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that  he  grew 
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*  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  ^ 

*  contradiction.*  This  sentence,  Mr.  Scott  confesses,  would 
give  him  much  more  pain  than  any  other,  if  there  were  reason 
to  believe  it  conect ;  and  he  enters  largely  into  the  consider 
ration  of  particulars  for  the  purpose  of  mvalidating  its  tmth. 
But,  with  the  representations  which  Mr.  Scott  himself  hss 
previously  given  of  Luther*s  temper,  those  of  Dr.  Robertson 
are  quite  in  accordance.    '  It  would  certainly,*  be  obserres, 

*  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  record,  that,  in  the  (JosinK 
'  period  of  Luther's  life,  the  ruggedness  of  his  temper  hsd 
'  oeen  softened  down,  and  that  his  latter  days  were  passed 
'  only  in  peace  and  love.    Fidelity,  however,  requires  us  U> 

*  acknowledge,  that  painful  traces  of  asperity  still  appear,  and 
'  (hat  inflamed,  and  at  the  same  time,  partially,  though  only 
'  partially,  excused   by  the  irritability  produced  by  age  and 

*  growing  infirmities.*  p.  466.     Mr.  Scott  is   more  succeasM 
and  more  consistent  in  other  instances,  in  describing  the  <(i 
lities  by  which  Luther  was  distinguished. 


*  Not  only  was  his  belief  of  all  he  taught  most  sinoeret  i| 
roost  thoroughlv  practical  and  influenlial.  He  himself  daily  lived 
upon  tliat  bread  ot  life  which  he  broke  to  others*  The  doctnnes 
which  he  preached  to  mankind,  were  the  support  of  all  his  owa  hnpcs^ 
the  spring  of  all  lib  comforts*  the  source  of  his  peace  of  nindt  of 
his  strength  for  service  or  for  suffering  in  the  cause  of  God*  the 
principles  which  evermore  governed  and  animated  biiQy  railed  hni 
above  the  fear  of  roan  and  the  love  of  the  world,  aad  carried  hioK 
with  a  heroic  elevation  of  soul,  through  a  series  oi  labours  sad  dan* 
gers,  never  perhaps  surpassed  since  the  days  of  the  apostle  PsaL 
In  the  true  genuine  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  in  cIms 
of  our  bein^  *«  juntified  freely,  by  God's  grace,  through  the 
tion  which  is  In  Christ  Jesus,*'  and  this  inestimable  bea 


benefit 
ated  only  by  a  living  faith,  and  not  by  our  own  works  or 
he  found  that  which  could  alone  relieve  his  own  cooscieooe 
anxiety  amounting,  at  times,  even  to  anguish,  and  for  want  of  which 
he  saw  the  whole  Christian  world  around  him  groaning  under  a  sya- 
tern  of  delusion,  imposition,  and  bondage  the  most  iotolefable 
ruinous :  and  what  he  had  thus  found  to  be  the  relief  sod  sahn 
of  his  own  soul,  he  could  not  but  proclaim  to  others  also  :^-.^  Neil 
counted  he  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  so  that  he  might  finish  has 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  oT  the  Lasd 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  oj  the  grace  of  God.**  Never,  probahly, 
did  there  exist  the  man  who  could  more  truly  say  with  SC  Bsal, 
**  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  by  whom  (or  by  xMA)  the  world  is  crucified  onto  aie  aad 
I  unto  the  world.*'  And  this  assuredly,  in  all  itt  parts*  is  the  suu 
ot  mind  which  is  especially  wanting  to  us,  to  give  more  effect  to  oar 
minjstrations^to  draw  down  a  larger  measure  of  the  divine  MaKiag 
uj>on  thciu.     ^l.,y  He,  with  whom  is  •«  the  residue  of  the  Spirit,^ 
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indeecl  laiie  up  among  as»— thall  I  tay  a  nno  race  of  such  **  men  of 
God*''  by  whom  be  will  indeed  revive  bis  church  wherever  it  it  de* 
dyed,  reform  it  wherever  it  b  CQmipted«  unite  it  wherever  it  is 
divided^  and  extend  it  wherever  it  ia  not  yet  nlanted  s  that  '*  the 
wilderneaa  and  the  solitary  place  may  be  glad  for  tnemi  and  the  desert 
rejoice  9nd  blossom  as  the  rose  ?'' 

'  In  short,  the  great  charm  of  Luther's^  character,  and  that  from 
which  the  other  excellencies  admired  in  him,  even  by  those  for  whom 
this  may  have  less  attractions,  derived  their  origin  or  their  support, 
was  his  spiriiualUy.* 

We  consider  Christian  .truth  aa  the  primary  object  of  our 
regari;^,  the  knowledge  of  the  aaviqg  doctrine  of  toe  goepel  as 
the  moat  valuable  of  our  poaaeasions ;  and,  aa  the  end  ia  ever 
more  excellent  than  the  means,  so  we  consider  the  various 
institutions  and-  discipline  which  are  related  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  important  in  subordination  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
itself.     Religious  institutions  are  to  be  appreciated  as  they  are 
the  means  of  religion.    The  Reformers,  therefore,  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  honoured   for   the  exhibition  of  divine  truth 
which  they  so  fearlessly  made.    We  agree  with  Mr.  Scott  in 
this  estimate  of  them,  and  of  their  services ;  but  we  could  have 
wished  to  see  a  more  direct  and  full  displa]r  of  the  principle 
asserted  by  the  Reformers,  on  which  all  their  proceedings  ia 
opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome  were  founded,  and  by  which 
they  are  to  receive  their  vindication — the  exclusion  of  human 
authority  from  the  obligations  of  men  as  the  subjects  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  reference  to  its  entire  demands.    In  appealing, 
as  they  did,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  insisting,  as  they 
did,    that  every  question  of  religion  should  be  decided  by 
their  voice,  they  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  mankind, 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  lesson  of  high  and  solemn  instruction*. 
The  forcible  manner  in  which  they  urged  their  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  the   frequency   and  earnestness  of  their  renewed 
submissions  to  its  judgement,  and  the  constancy  with  which 
they  repelled  the  assertion,  that  another  tribunal  was  competent 
to  the  decision  which  was   required,   before  which  it  was 

S roper  that  they  should  appear;  are  the  pledges  by  which  they 
ave  shewn  us,  that  nothing  is  satisfactory,  or  ought  for  one 
moment  to.  be  allowed,  but  the  entire  exclusion  of  human 
power  from  dictating  to  the  conscience  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  that  the  authority  of  Scriptures  is  sole  and  final.  It 
cannot  consistently  be  admitted,  that  any  part  of  the  im« 
portance  which  is  associated  with  the  resistance  so  long  and 
and  so  successfully  maintained  by  the  Reformers  against  the 
abettors  of  the  Romish  tyranny,  really  attaches  to  it,  if  it  be 
not  involved  in  their  principle,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
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the*  rale  b^  which  they  themselves  are  to  be  tried»  and  that 
aothoriiy  is  to  be  denied  to  them  in  like  manner  as  thc^  de- 
nied it  to  their  opponents.  It  is  not  to  the  fonnnlanes  of 
Chnrehes,  nor  to  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  persons^ 
Uiat  we  must  direct  the  ref^axds  of  men^  in  respect  to  relieioos 
tmths  and  religious  obligations,  but  to  the  word  of  God :  qroqi 
which  every  one  most  learn  the  saving  doctrine^  and  profess 
as  he  has  learned  from  the  inspirations  of  divine  wisdom* 


Art.  VI.  1.  The  SuUee't  Cry  to  Briimn  i  conUming  Extracts  fkom 
Essays  published  in  Imtiay  aod  Psriiamenlary  rapers  oo  the 
Burning  of  Hindoo  Widoiro  i  shewing  that  the  Rite  it  not  an  in- 
tegral rart  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  &c  By  J.  Feggip 
late  Missionary  at  Cuttack^  Orissa.  8vo.  pp.  84w  Price  Is. 
London.  1827* 

2.  An  j^ccmmttfike  Proceedings  at  a  PuiUc  Meeting  held  m  ike 
City  of  York^  Jan.  19,  1827»  to  take  into  Consideration  the  Ex- 

EMliency  of  petitioning  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  Imso- 
tion  of  Hindoo  Widows  in  British  India.    With  an  Appendix. 
4to.  pi^  88.    YorL  1827. 


FOUR  years  ago,  the  Abbe  Dubois  told  ns  that  this 
'  stale  subject.'  What  must  it  be  now  ?  The  East  India 
Directors  are  perfectly  tired  of  hearing  about  it.  They  fviab 
that  the  subject  were  dropped.  To  be  kept  from  dinner  while 
a'  proprietor  is  making  a  stir  about  allowing  the  Hindoos  to 
burn  their  widows,  is  most  trying  to  the  temper  of  any  oo-pio- 
prietor  of  India.  Four  years  more  have  passed  away*  mnd« 
according  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  returns,  at  least  two 
thousancf  eight  hundred  murders  have^  in  that  period, 
committed,  with  the  connivance,  and  under  the  implied 
tion,  of  the  British  Government.  But  what  thou  ?  Are  ws  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  amiable  and  virtuous  Hindoos,  Irpr  an* 
tblerantly  intenering  to  prevent  their  doing  so  religions  nn 
action  as  burning  their  mothers  and  daughters  f  Are  we  to 
endanger  a  general  insurrection  throughout  India  by  forbidding 
suicide  ?  Did  not  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  highest  authority 
in  these  matters,  warn  us,  some  time  ago,  asainst  the  '  lest- 
'  less  spirit  of  a  few  ultra- philanthropists,*  whose  '  mispkced 
'  zeal*  threatened  to  cost  us  our  colonies  in  both  hemispheres, 
by  stirring  the  question  of  mitem  in  the  East,  and  tmt  of 
slavery  in  the  West  ?♦ 

•  Q.  Rev.  N*.  If  iii.    The  same  article  held  up  Dubois  as  a  nodd 
for  misskmaries. 
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The  subject  is  too  awfully  serious  even  for  irony ;  bot  indeed* 
we  have  not  burlesoued  the  reasoning,  nor  have  we  ezagge«* 
I  rated  the  cold-blooced  apathy»  with*  which  the  oppouents  of 
the  abolition  o(  Suttees  have  resisted  the  pleading  of  humanity 
and  the  authoritative  voice  of  religion.  There  is  the  clearest 
proof  that  can  be  desired,  that  the  practice  might  have  been 
put  down  by  a  word  from  the  Britisn  Oovernment,  withovt  the 
Blightest  danger  of  exciting  even  a  marmur  on  the  part  of  the 
natives*  The  Mohammedan  emperors  prohibited  it;  AIbo« 
qoerque  gained  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  natives  by 
suppressing  it ;  the  practice  of  infanticide  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  British  Government  without  exciting  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance ;  judges  and  magistrates  resident  in  India  have  pub- 
licly declared,  that  the  suttees  mip^ht  with  equal  ease  and  safety 
.be  put  down  by  law ;  and  yet,  with  the  power  in  their  hands, 
our  rulers  still  hesitate  to  issue  their  Jiat,  or  rather  their  vdo» 
What  do  they  wait  for  ? 

Till  the  gentlemen  in  Leadenball-street  have  made  up  their 
minds  upon  this  diflScult  question.  It  is  one  unhappy  conse^ 
quence  of  the  present  complicated  system  of  direction  and 
control,  by  which  the  destmies  of  70  millions  of  our  fellow 
subjects  are  regulated,  that  the  moral  responsibility  can  be  re* 
ciprocally  shifted  and  evaded,  and  that  a  pretence  for  delay  of 
iustice  and  mercy  can  be  founded  upon  etiquette  and  delicacy. 
We  are  really  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  with  what  branch  of 
the  complex  Oovernment  of  India  it  rests  to  determine,  that 
these  iniquities  shall  cease.  The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  he  would  at  once  have  put  down 
the  atrooiovs  practice,  if  he  amid  ktive  relied  upon  the  popular 
fieltHg  being  in  hisfawmr  im  our  eouutry ;  adding,  that  tne  dan- 
^  was  felt,  not  in  India,  but  only  in  England.  And  by  whom 
in  England  ?  Not,  we  must  believe,  by  our  Government,  but  by 
the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  and — alas  !  that  it  should 
he  so — by  British  merchants, — that  class  of  men,  the  honour 
and  the  dtsmoe  of  England,  individually  so  humane,  and  up. 
right,  and  nonourable,  collectively  so  inaccessible  to  every 
sentiment  of  virtue  and  religion,  so  sordid,  reckless,  and 
cruel, — ^traders  in  human  blMd  and  sinews,  the  infatuated 
baters  and  opponents  of  every  attempt  to  advance  the  eternal 
interests  of  man  or  the  glory  of  God. 

Bttt  this  being  the  case,  will  the  people  of  England  preserve 
a  guilty  silence  that  shall  make  them  parties  to  the  crime,  with- 
out the  apology  of  beine  blinded  by  interested  fears  ?  Will 
they  tacitly  side  with  the  Leadenhall-street  people  ?  or  will 
they  come  forward  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government,  and 
to  support  that  sound  and  Mallfaful  part  of  the  Legisktnre  who 
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.are  warmly  disposed  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  England  on  this  subject,  once  unequivocally  and  efficiently 
expressed  ?  We  trust  that  the  noble  example  set  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  York,  will  be  promptly  folio wea  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  Mr.  Buxton  will  be  supported  as  be  oogbt 
to  be,  in  the  motion  which  stands  for  the  IHth  instant,  by  Uie 
voice  of  the  Christian  public.  Let  not  the  blood  of  700  human 
sacrifices  a  year  be  upon  us  or  upon  our  children. 

We  cannot  deem  it  necessary  to  add  a  word  further  upon  the 
subject  of  these  publications,  but  strongly  recomeaena  to  our 
•readers  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Pegg8*s  pamphlet,  which,  to  the  feei* 
ing  testimony  of  an  eyie^witness  of  the  horrible  practice  be  de* 
scribes,  adds  a  mass  of  information  and  documents  of  the  moA 
valuable  and  decisive  nature.  As  we  hope  that  it  will  obtain  a 
very  general  circulation,  we  shall  not  make  any  extract  from 
his  pages;  but,  from  the 'Account  of  the  York  meeting,  vre 
cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  part  of  the  speech  (H  Mt. 
Pritohetty  on  account  of  its  cogent  and  impressive  reasoning. 

'  It  seems,  that  though  the  Brahmins  are  very  fond  of  seeing  women 
burnt,  they  have  a  great  aversion  themselves  to  be  hanged   or  arrested 
for  debt,  robbery,  or  adultery  ;  an(l  therefore,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  they  had  taken  great  care  to  desciibe  themselves  as  of  divinb 
descent,  and  made  the  Hindoo  laws  absolutely  (o  prohibit  the  estecotiofi 
of  a  brahmin:  (hey  forbid  the  magistrates  even  to  imagine  evil  against 
him.     Thus,  fenced  by  (he  laws,  and  extolled  by  their  sacred  books, 
they  are  still  more  powerfully  guarded  by  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
the  people.     From  one  corner  of  India  to  the  other,  however  religiotis 
ofaservatices  may  have  fallen  into  disuse,  this  sacred  tribe  enjoys  nndi* 
minished  homage.    When,  therefore,  our  goyeroment  commeocetl   in 
the  Cast,  we  were  reduced  to  the .  most  serious  dilemma.   To  have  in- 
flicted punishment  on  brahmins,  would   have  been  to  violate  the  most 
awful  sanction  of  Hindoo  law,  and  the  dearest  prejudices  of  the  peoples 
to  have  exempted  them  from  punishment,  would  have  been  to  di'liver 
over  the  country  to  desolation^  ravage,  and   murder.    The   rcigu    of 
equity,  which  we  were  about  to  introduce,  was  stopped   at   the  very 
threshold  ;  the  destiny  of  millions  hung  in  suspcnce.     llow  did  we  act 
on  this  occasion  ?     Did  we  lay  the  laws  of  justice  at  the  feet  of  this 
sacred  tribe  ?     Did  we  abrogate  our  code  of  jurisprudence!  and  adopt 
the  vedas  for  our  guides  ?   Did  we  deprive  the  country  of  our  protection, 
because  the  Hindoo  shastras  forbid  the  punishment  of  the  aggresson  if 
they  happened  to  be  brahmins  f     We  did  not  hesitate  a  single  moment, 
hut  bold^  stepped  forward  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  society,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  formidable  phalanx  of  Hindoo  jurisconsults,   and  of  the 
stronger  prejudices,  catised  these  delinquents  to  pay  the  forfdi  of  their 
laves  to  the  laws  of  ofifended  justice.     In   the  mode  of  doing  this,  we 
adniitied  no  recognition  of  their  pre-eminent  birth.     We  tried  tbena 
publicly  like  other  crimiualS|  aud  subjected  them  to  the  d^gmdatioa  of  a 
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gibbet*    We  have  repeated  the  punishment  of  the.  brahmins  since  that 
period  whenever  it  has  bern  nrquisitc ;  and  scarcely  a  year  ha4  since 
elapsed  without  the  execution  of  a  brahmin  in  some  one  of  the  pra- 
vinccs  of  our  empire.     Have  the  natives  complained  of  this  outrage  on 
the  sanctity  of  their  priesthood,  or  considered  it  as  an  infringement  of 
our  toleration  ?     Have  we  lost  their  confidence  ?     Have  they  in  any  one 
instance  petitioned   us  to  disregard  their  welfare,  and  exempt  their 
apiritual  guides  from  death  f— or  have  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  tacitly 
sanctioned  every  act  of  punishment,  and  applauded  the  indexible  tenor 
of  our  proceedings  ?    The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether  we  shall 
for  the  first  time  infringe  popular  prejudice,  aikl  maintain  the  sovereignty 
of  justice,  but  whether,  having  commenced  this  course,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed forward  and  liberate  the  country  from  a  practice  which  fills  it  with 
innocent  blood.     Let  us  never  for  a  moment  admit  the  idea  that  the 
natives  will  regard  it  as  indicating  a  wi^h   to  restrain  the  exercise  of 
their  (aith  by  coercion.  They  do  not  so  judge  of  us,  when  their  spiritual 
guides  are  led  forth  to  execution..    Had  this   groundless  anticipation 
arisen  in  their  minds  on  the  first  establishment  of  our  ioflexible  code,  we 
liave  since  so  acted  as  fully  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.     We  hav^ 
protected  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  we   have  permitted 
hundreds  of  temples  to  rise  without  inquiry ;  we  have  allowed  them  to 
squander  millions  of  rupees  annually  to  propitiate  their  gods.     During 
the  whole  of  our  administration,  we  have  not  violated  one  sanctuary,  or 
mniihited  one  idol.     Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  while  they  continue  to 
enjoy  these,  to  them  uopreceilenied,  privileges,  they  will  consider  us  as 
having  abandoned  the  principles  of  toleration,  when  we  prohibit  the 
inhuman  slaughter  of  defenceless  women,  and  abrogate  a  practice,  dis- 
countenanced by  bftlf  the  shastra,  and  condemned  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people  f 


Art.  VI L  SawQMS,  Doetrinal  and  Practical^  elucidating  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Duty  of  Studying  Prophecy,  &c.  With  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Noble  Coleman,  Kl.  A.  late  of  Quecn^s  College, 
Oxford.    8vo.  pp.£00.   Price  12«.  London.  1827. 

1^0  ordinary  pains  have  evideiitty  been  bestowed  upon  the 
^^  composition  of  these  Sermons,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
volume  generally  interesting.  The  subjects  are  for  the  mo^t 
part  either  of  pnmary  importance  or  of  an  attractive  nature ; 
and  the  body  of  *notes  appended  to  the  sermons*  bear  witness 
to  the  diligence  and  respectable  attainments  of  the  Writer. 
One  consequence,  however,  of  bis  somewhat  adventurous  de- 
viation from  the  usual  track,  he  must  have  anticipated: 
such  a  volume  invites  a  more  rigid  and  jealous  criticism  than 
sermons  in  general  require  or  could  fairly  sustain.  Biblical 
criticism,  such  as  Qflk.  Coleman  has  profusely  scattered  over 
his  volume,  whether  it  be  original  or  borrowed,  demands  to  be 
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more  severely  tested  than  even  the  sentiments  which  such  s 
volume  may  contain ;  and  accordingly,  while  we  do  jostice  to 
the  Author's  learning  or  ingenuity,  as  well  as  to  the  piety 
which  is  still  more  conspicuous,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
dispute  his  judgement  as  an  expositor,  and  even  to  deprecate 
some  of  his  representations. 

Sermon  the  eighth,  on  the  duty  of  studying  the  Apocalypse, 
more  particularly  attracted  our  attention ;  and  we  regretted  to 

Eerceive  that  he  had  transcribed  in  the  notes,  with  marks  of 
igh  approbation,  some  of  those  exceptionable  passaees  in  Mr. 
Irving  s  work,  on  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  with 
some  severity.  Infected  by  the  spirit  of  bis~  model,  Mr.  Cole* 
man  declaims  against  the  religionists  of  the  day,  as  '  content  te 
'  be  neariy  as  ignorant  of  the  divinely  inspired  prophecies  of 
'  the  Apocalypse,  as  ihey  are  of  the  books  of  the  Siovls  or  the 
•  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.*  '  Not  content  with  their  own 
'  sinful  neglect  of  a  commanded  dutj,'  he  adds,  '  they  assail 
'  with  unhallowed  sarcasm  the  wntings  of  those  who  have 
'  elucidated  this  sacred  science,  and  have  recommended  and 
'  facilitated  its  acquirement  to  others.'  Who  those  writers  are, 
our  readers  may  feel  curious  to  know.  It  is  a  singular  circnm- 
stance,  that  Mr.  Irving  and  the  Author  of  "  Palingenesia,"  are 
the  only  authors  specifically  cited  as  prophetical  authorities; 
but  at  p.  232,  we  meet  with  the  following  recommendation  of 
three  other  authors. 


<  Furthermore,  to  understand  the  Apocalypse,  we  most  syaQ 
selves  of  the  discaveriei  of  those  who  nave  preceded  us  in  this  sncrcd 
study.  So  many  valuable  dissertations  on  prophecy  have  been  pub* 
lisbed  in  this  country,  that  no  man  can  plead  the  want  of  litersir 
assistance  as  an  excuse  for  neglectini^  this  interesting  stody ;  ud  I 
consider  the  injunction  of  our  text  to  be  obligatory  upon  every  imii* 
vidua!  wbo  has  money  to  purchase,  and  time  to  read,  the  ftmilnr  ex- 
positions  of  prophecy  written  by  Bishop  Newton,  Faber,  and  Gannt- 
lett.' 

The  injunction  of  the  text  is,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  hetprik 
^  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  ;"  and  we  concede 
to  Mr.  Coleman,  that,  m  order  to  keep  those  sayings,  we 
must  understand  them.  But  to  extend  the  divine  dedarmtiott 
to  the  duty  of  buying  any  human  expositions,  most  surely 
appear  to  the  Writer's  oetter  Judgement,  a  very  unauthoiixed 
and  presumptuous  wresting  or  Scripture.  Blessed  is  be  thai 
buys  and  reads  the  interminable  dissertations  of  Mr«  Psber : 
says  Mr.  Coleman.  We  have  quite  as  much  right,  and  better 
reason,  to  say:  let  every  sober-minded  Christian  keep  hn 
money  in  his  pocket.    A  more  unsafe,  rash,  and  fanciful  com* 
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mentator  i«  not  to  be  named.  Bp.  Newton  is  a  writer  of  a 
totally  opposite  character;  but  Mr.  Coleman  should  have 
ioowo,  that  his  authority  is  held  in  little  estimation  by  modern 
"Commentators,  and  that  Mr.  Faber  could  speak  of  him  in  terms 
implying  a  suspicion  of  his  honesty.  Ue  accuses  tlie  Bishop 
of  most  unwarrantably  setting  aside  the  real  list  of  the  ten 
kingdoms,  in  order  to  substitute  a  list  of  his  own,  for  no  other 
'  purpose  than  to  ^ive  a  colour  of  probability  to  his  predeier- 

*  mined  inUrprtiatton*  Mr.  Frere,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
'  the  course  pursued  by  Bishop  Newton  much  more  jusiifiabk* 
than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Faber  '  forcibly  aecommodaiet* 
tlie  interpretation  to  his  system.  Mr.  Frere's  own  system, 
i\gain,  seems,  to  his  antagonist  Mr.  Cuninehame,  '  to  remove 
"  one  of  the  g[reat  land-marks  of  prophecy.    '  By  dividing  the 

*  prophetic  history  of  the  Roman  empire  into  tw.o  distinct 
'  lines,'  he  adds,  '  applying  the  seals  to  the  Western,  and  the 
'  trumpets  to  the  Eastern  empire,  it  has  appeared  to  set  up 
'  novelties  unsupported  by  evidence  or  probability,  and  op- 
'.  posed  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  symbols,  the  eflfect  where- 
^  of  is  darkness  and  not  light.    I  have  therefore  endeavoured 

*  to  sifl  this  scheme  by  the  canons  of  a  severe  criticism,  though 
'  not  with  greater  severity  than  seems  necessary  for  the  great 
^  end  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood.'*  The  fact  is, 
that  the  language  of'  unhallowed  sarcasm*  or  contempt,  iS; 
quite  as  freely  used  by  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to. 
'  elucidate  this  sacred  science/  towards  each  other,  as  by  any 
uninformed  religionists  towards  the  class.  Bishop  Newton  re- 
marks, in  bis  Dissertation  on  Daniel's  Vision  of  the  Four 
Empires,  that  '  to  recite  all  the  various  opinions  of  commen- 
'  tators,  would  be  but  heaping  up  a  monument  of  the  absur* 

*  dities  of  former  ages.' 

Mr.  Coleman's  selection  of  authors  is  singularly  injudicious 
in  another  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  exposes  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  unacanainted  with  the  far  more  valuable 
worKs  of  Archdeacon  Woodhouse  and  Lowman.  Another 
writer  of  no  mean  name,  the  admirable  Richard  Baxter,  has  the 
following  note  on  Rev.  i.  3.,  in  reference  to  the  blessedness  pre- 
dicated of  those  who  keep  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  '  Note.  It 
'  is  a  desirable  thing,  ana  an  addition  to  that  man's  wisdom  and 
'  happiness,  who  understandeth  this  and  all  other  Scripture 
'  prophecies ;  but  this  condudeth  not  that  no  other  are  blessed, 
'  or  that  many  attain  that  degree  of  happiness,    /br  /  ihifik  I 

*  never  knew  one  such.    But  the  necesMury  parts  of  Christianity, 
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*  which  are  in  this  prophecy  mixed  with  darker  passages,  alt 
'  mast  keep  that  will  be  blessed.'    That  the  benediction  applies 
to  what  is  called  studying  the  Apocalypse,  is,  indeed,  a  mon* 
strous  supposition,  which  we  wonder  that  any  man  of  sense  or 
piety  could  for  a  moment  entertain.    As  if  less  blessed  were 
the  eyes  that  read,  and  the  ears  that  hear  those  things  relating 
to  the  holy  example  and  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  are  expressly  said  to  be  written,  that, '  believing,'  we 
'  might  have  life  through  his  name  !'    As  if  the  cross  of  Christ 
were  a  less  blessed  subject  of  contemplation  than  the  doom  of 
Babylon  !    Surely,  this  benediction  has  not  fallen,  at  all  events, 
upon  such  expositors,  whose  reading  the  sayings  of  this  book 
has  been  of  so  little  benefit  to  their  understandings.      The 
blessing  pronounced  cannot  otherwise  be  understood  by  any 
judicious  reader,  than  as  attaching  to  those  who  in  faith  and 
pfeitience  expect  the  promise  of  the  Saviour^s  second  advent, 
the  i^rand  subject  of  the  orophecy,  and  direct  their  lives  in  con- 
formity to  that  blessed  nope,     Had  Mr.  Coleman  met  with 
some  of  the  recent  numbers  of  this  Journal,  previously  to  com- 
mitting this  sermon  to  press,  we  cannot  but  think  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  making  these  observations. 
To  the  sober  study  and  ri^ht  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse, 
we  have  always  felt  anxious  to  contribute  our  utmost  aid; 
and  an  extraordinary  volume  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croly,  now  on 
our  table,  will  furnish  occasion  for  speedily  resuming  the  in* 
vestigation.    Our  only  fear  is,  that  some  of  our  readers  will 
grow  tired  of  such  discussions,  on  account  of  the  vnaatisfactofy 
nature  of  their  general  result. 

*  We  wish  that  we  could  confine  the  expression  of  our  dissatis- 
faction to  the  sermon  which  has  called  for  these  remarks ;  but 
we  should  not  be  discharging  our  duty,  were  we  not  to  state, 
that  the  first  sermon, '  On  the  Trinity,'  contains  much  that  is  of 
extremely  questionable  propriety  and  tendency.    It  is,  indeed, 
proper  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Coleman  is  not  chargeable  with 
originating  the  bold  and  revolting  statements  whioh  be  has 
adopted  as  proofs  of  the  doctrine  in  question.     If  the  names  of 
Ligntfoot,  Horsley,  and  Parkhurst  could  be  of  any  avail  to 
sanction  criticisms  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  boldness  and  perverted  ingenuity,  our  Writer  would  stand 
fully  excused.    But,  whatever  authonty  mfiy  be  cited  for  snch 
statements  as,  '  that  the  three  men  wlio  appeared  to  Abraham, 
'  were  the  three  persons  of  the  Eternal  Trinity,* — and  that '  the 
f  four  animals  of  the  Apocalypse  represent  Jehovah,'  they  de- 
serve to  be  met  in  no  other  way  than  by  indignant  reprobation. 
Sudi  unsupported  and  visionary  absurdities  are  only  rescued 
from  being  ridiculous  by  the  jetwful  nature  of  the  topic»  while 
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the  PMty  of  the  critic  alone  protects  him  from  the  chirge  of 

{iroimneness.    Religion  is,  indeed,  wounded  in  the  house  of  her 
iriends,  when  such  occasions  are  given  for  unbelieyera  to  renew 
their  taunts,  that  nteh  are  thejproofs  on  which  the  orthodox  rri^* 
Yet,  so  implicitly  does  Mr.  Coleman  seem  to  believe  in  their 
conclasiveness,  that  all  the  proofs  which  he  has  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  adduce  from  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception- of 
the  passage  referred  to  firom  the  Apocalypse,  is  comprised 
withm  the  limits  of  a  single  page,  consisting  of  a  mere  refer* 
ence  to  the  apostolic  benediction,  the  baptismal  commission, 
and  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  oaptism  of  our  Lord. 
After  this  signal  display  of  failure  of  judgement,  it  will  scarcely 
surprise  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Coleman  snould  adopt  the  damna* 
lory  sentence  of  the  Athanasian  creed  in  all  its  literal  intole- 
rance and  presumption ;  and  that  he  should  boldly  affirm*  that 
all  unbelievers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  way  of  salvation  as  the  ibllowers  of  Mohammed.  How 
fiiT  he  meant  this  sweepinji^  sentence  to  apply,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.    It  would  seem  to  include  all  who  reject  the  Athanasiafi 
Creed  as  a  diseraceful  relic  of  the  darkest  age  of  the  Church, 
m  monument  of  human  presumption  and  uncharitableness,  re» 
specting  which,  were  it  not  unhappily  incrusted  into  the  English 
^rayer*DOok,  two  opinions  ceula  not  exist  among-  pious  be- 
lievers.   At  all  events,  Milton,  Newton,  and  Watts — all  Sabel- 
lians  equally  with  simple  Deists^^fall  under  Mr.  Coleman's 
sentence  of  anathema.    We  have  lived  too  long  to  feel  surprise 
at  meeting  with  any  crudities  in  the  shape  of  theology,  or  to  be 
hasty  in  condemning  the  man,  how  noxious  and  exceptionable 
soever  his  opinions.    Mr.  Coleman  does  not  mean,  we  are  per- 
suaded, to  substitute  the  Athanasian  Creed  for  the  declarations 
of  Scripture  to  which  it  is  in  impious  opposition ;  he  does  not 
mean  to  alter  the  terms  of  salvktion  as  laid  down  by  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles ;  he  does  not  mean  to  make  an  ambitious 
Egyptian,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  creed  fictitiously 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  the  arbiter  of  salvation ;  he  does  not 
mean  to  say,  that  a  belief  in  the  Atonement  is  a  point  of  no  ooo* 
sidemtion,  which  ceases  to  distinguish  the  Christian  from  the 
Moslem,  if  it  be  held  apart  from  &e  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
set  forth  in  human  formulas.      He  means,  Uiat  a  man  must 
believe  upon  the  Son  of  Gtod,  and  be  renewed  into  his  imaffe,  in 
order  to  oe  saved  ;  and  we  have  only  to  wish  that  he  had  said 
this.-*We  earnestly  conjure  him,  as  he  values  his  usefulness,  to 
refrain  from  this  lejune  and  reprehensible  mode  of  preaching  on 
such  subjects.    Bishop  Horsley  is  a  dangerous  authoritv  and 
a  bad  model.    His  spirit  was  the  reverse  of  all  that  is  lovely 
and  Cbrisi-like,  and  bis  criticisms,  especially  in  his  posthumous 
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works,  are  often  unworthy  of  a  man  of  either  solid  learning  or 
sound  judgement  Mr.  Coleman  will  do  well  to  be  oa  his 
guard  too  against  the  Hutcbinsonian  divines,  and  to  five  iBote 
q{  his  study  to  such  commentators  as  Calyin,  whose  Institutes 
only  he  seems  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  to  such  theologians 
as  leigbton,  and  Howei  and  Owen,  and  Baxter. 

We  shall  refrain  from  any  further  criticism,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  siibstantiatiog,  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts, the  favourable  opmion  which  we  have  expressed  of  the 
Author's  evangelical  piety,  and  we  must  add,  nis  exemplary 
liberality,— notwithstanding  any.  appearance  to  the  contrary. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  after  all,  an  intolerance  which  is 
the  fruit  of  mistaken  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  of  ardent  attach- 
ment to  thi^  grand  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  objects  cl 
which  are  presumed  to  be  mthout  the  Church,— is  a  very  dtfi* 
ferent  thing  from  that  party  bigotry  which  springs  from  sa 
over-weening  attachment  to  non-essentials,  and  which  is  directed 
against  any  class  of  Christians  within  the  pale  of  the  Chnrch 
CatiioUc.    Of  this  unamiable  spirit,  Mr.  Coleman  is  most  en* 
tirely  free ;  and  the  following  sentiments  do  him  great  honoor. 
They  occur  in  the  sermon  preached  on  relinqoiahing  a  coracj 
through  ill  health. 

*  iv.  <'  Take  heed  to  your  doctrines.*'    **  Be  not  csrried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine.^    Be  not  eager  to  hear  many  diferent 
preachers.    Be  determined  to  hear  ^*  the  truth  m  it  is  in  Jnmf^  wme 
where.    Be  content  to  bear  it  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  at  some  one  place 
of  public  wonhip.    Reffularly  attend  the  means  of  grace,  but  rest  aoc 
in  them.    Look  beyond  them,  to  a  risen  Saviour,  and  be  not  satisfied 
till  they  conduct  you  Co  *<  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ*      Take  not  your  doctrines  at  second  hsndt  nor 
embrace  them  on  other  inens'  crediL    Bring  them  to  the  test  of  the 
Bible.    Try  them  by  this  standard.    Believe  nothing  but  what  may 
be  proved  from  the  Bible ;  and  dare  to  believe  what  it  does  contain, 
to  whatever  consequences  it  may  lead  you.    Strive  daily  to  obtain  a 
more  experimental  knowledge  of  the  whole  economy  ori^enmtioa— 
of  the  extent,  spirituality,  and  condemnation*  of  tne  Divine  lav ;  of 
Christ,  in  all  His  offices  and  perfections,  as  the  Saviour  of  sinaers  ; 
of  your  personal  interest  in  Uie  everlsstmg  covenant ;  of  year  rege- 
aeration ;  of  your  justification  by  faith  alone ;  of  the  impataikm  of 
Christ's  righteousness  unto  you,  and  of  the  imputation  of  aU  your  sins 
unto  Christ ;  of  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  His  blood  and  atonenMat ; 
of  the  sanctification  ofyour  souls  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
of  the  experience  of  God's  love ;  and  of  a  close  walk  and  fellowship 
with  Him.    Examine  also  yourselves,  as  to  the  influences  which  these 
doctrines  produce  in  your  souls,  and  tiy  these  influences  by  the  rule 
of  Ood*s  word :  for  it  is  as  possible  to  **  hold  the  truth  in  uturighietms^ 
neUf"  as  to  know  not  the  Soriptures  nor  the  power  of  God  i  and  the 
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ofie  error  win  be  at  fktal  as  the  other.  Do  you  bdUere  In  Justification 
by  faith  alone  ?  Then  dare  not  to  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  Re- 
inember,  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  «'  destroy  the  works  ot 
the  devil/*  As  He  died  for  sin»  so  do  you  die  to  sin :  as  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead»  so  doyou  rise  again  **  in  newness  of  life.'*  Do 
you  belicTe  in  election  ?  llien  beware»  lest  your  reception  of  this 
doctrine  diminbh  your  warnings  to  unconverted  sinners^  or  your  ac- 
tivity in  the  cause  of  Chrisu  Consider  the  example  of  ot.  Paul. 
Who  ever  believed  more  firmly  than  he  did»  that  **  God  hath  chosen 
us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  hayioe  predestinated 
us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  Himselfy  accord- 
ins  to  the  ^ood  pleasure  of  Hii  will  ?"  And  who  ever  was  a  more 
laborious  missionary  than  he  was  ?  Who  has  evangelized  more  na» 
tioos  ?  Who  has  preadied  more  sermons  ?  Who  has  travelled  greater 
dislAnces,  or  endured  greater  hardships  ?  Who  has  converted  more 
sinners,  or  gathered  together  more  of  '<  Christ's  sheep,  dispersed 
abroad  in  the  midst  of  this  nauglity  world  ?"  '*  Be  you  fi)Ilower8  of 
St.  Paul,  as  he  was  of  Christ.*'  Imitate  his  activity :  copy  his  zeal. 
Confess  your  Saviour  before  men.  **  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing." 
Wait  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  your  labours,  and  they  shall  not  be 
**  in  vain  in  the  Lord.**  Christ  has  wrought  out  a  free  and  full  sal- 
iration  for  you ;  therefore  pray  that  you  may  be  made  the  honoured 
Instruments,  in  His  hands,  of  bringing  souls  unto  Hhn.  Do  you  be- 
lieve Uie  final  perseverance  of  the  saints?  Then,  like  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter,  '•  work  out  vour  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling : 
make  your  calling  and  election  sure :  keep  under  your  bodies,  and 
bring  them  into  subjection,  that  you  may  not  yourselves  be  cast- 
awra.  Having  once  put  vour  hands  to  the  Ooapet  plough,  look  not 
back.  Be  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  peroition,  but  of  them 
that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul."  Ever  bear  in  nmd^  ikai  duHet 
andprhUefes  must  always  accompany  each  other  s  and  that  Godgheth 
no  eternal  inheritance  to  any,  htt  to  them  that  are  sanctified.* 
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From  Sermon  HI.  '  On  the  Power  of  the  Devil/  we  take  the 
following  excellent  practical  remarka,  which  form  the  conclu- 
aion  of  the  discourse. 

'  This  subject  should*  lastly,  teach  us  to  combine  fervent  prqrer 
and  active  exertion  for  the  esmlishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and 
lor  die  demolition  of  Satan's  usurpation  over  the  worid. 

« It  is  Ae  believer's  duty  to  pray  for  all  men,  but  especially  for 
those  whom  the  Saviour  has  redeemed,  and  the  Spirit  has  sanctified. 
Hence  the  petition  of  our  text  is  composed  in  the  plural,  and  not  in 
the  singular  number  :  *•  Lead  us  not  mto  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  ^he  evfl  one."  And  it  is  the  believer's  auty  to  tesUfy  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  prayers  by  the  activity  of  his  exertions.  Not  that  God 
wants  our  aid,  or  stands  in  need  of  human  instrumentality  to  effisct 
His  purposes.  He  is  all<4uflident,  and  whether  we  are  willing  or 
unwilling  to  co-operate  in  this  ^orious  enterprise.  His  purpose  shall 
stand,  and  *•  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  now  cover  the  sea."    We  may  feel  no  sympaUiy  for  the 
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5piridfl88  cenditioD  of  the.  upMtato  Jewub  nation ;  but  die  prmer  ef 
esufl  on  the  cross  for  Hia  brethren  according  to  the  fiedi.  shall  mwDv 
E'  revail;  they  shall  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith;  th^   ahau 
e  restored  to  the  long-lost  land  of  Canaan ;  and  ao  *'  all  land  ahaH 
be  saved.''    We  may  feel  no  compattion  for  the  myriads  of  periab- 
ing  heathen^  who  are  passing  from  time  into  eternity  without  Oiriat, 
and  without  hope^  nevertheless  Jesus  will  daim  **  the  heatiiqi  Cor 
Hia  inheriuiiice»  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Hia  psa^ 
session."    We  majr  pass  by  them  that  are  dead  in  treapaasea  and  aoM^ 
witliout  one  exeruon  for  their  rescue^  without  one  prayer  for  theit 
conversion ;  but  **  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  tne  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live* "    We  may  witness  tiie  increase  of  Tknl 
religion  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  with  apathy  or  indifinnBaoe ; 
but  the  work  is  of  God>  and  it  ahali  prosper*    We  nmj  tveat  the 
young  convert  with  cold  aeserve,  we  may  suspect  his  mottvcsp  we  wmj 
calumniate  his  character*  we  mav  assail  him  witli  sarcasm,  or  attack 
the  wedcness  of  his  faith  with  all  the  weapons  of  the  infcnml  wocid ; 
but  Jesus  <*  will  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd ;  He  will  gather  the 
lambs  with  his  arm;  He  will  carry  them  in   His  bosoaa    and  tb«r 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  tbem  out  of  H« 
hand." 

<  Fervent  prayer  and  active  exertion  for  the  establishment  of  tlio 
Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth,  are  nevertheless  neoeasaiy,  tkai 
we  may  do  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  x  for  <«  herein  ia  the 
Father  glorified,  that  we  bear  much  fniit**'  Fervent  prayer  aod  ac« 
Uve  exertion  are  also  necessary,  as  an  evidence  of  our  own  sincerity. 
If  we  have  never  prayed  for  others,  we  have  never  yet  prsyed  to 
ounielves :  if  we  have  never  rejoiced  when  we  have  lieard  of  the  §«• 
pentance  of  others,  we  have  never  repented  in  our  own  pefiwia,  nor 
nave  the  anff^  in  heaven  ever  rejoiced  in  our  repentance:  tf  we 
have  never  felt  an  interest  in  the  sslvation  of  others,  we  are  dcatitiite 
of  that  seal  which  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a  saving  faith,  aad 
we  need  salvation  ourselves.  Fervent  prayer  and  active  exertaoo  se 
also  essential  to  our  own  comfort.  God  is  generally  pleased  to  b^ 
atow  Uie  consolations  of  religion  open  His  people  in  exact  propottion 
to  their  «eal  for  the  spiritaal  good  of  others.  In  teaching  othera,  we 
are  taught  ourselves :  in  watering  others,  oar  own  soob  are  waaered 
and  refreihed  with  the  dew  of  Divine  graoe.  *<  If  any  mao,**  aa^s 
Christ,  ^  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  bonoor.*'  Lastly,  fcricMt 
•  prayer  and  active  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  intsrens  of 
are  to  be  persevered  in,  because  our  labour  cannot  be  in  vaim 
Lord.  He,  who  has  commanded  us  to  pray,  **  Lead  us  nei  i 
^mptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one,"  has  also  pramiaedi,  that 
«  His  kingdom  shall  come,"  and  that  •^  Hb  will  shall  be  ^ee  m 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'*  Let  us  then,  my  bratbren,  **  ^nmj  wHh  the 
spirit,  and  with  the  undersunding  also,"  ^  Lead  os  not  Into 
tation»  but  deliver  us  from  the  evu  one."  Let  us  evince  the  ss 
of  our  prayers  by  the  vigour  of  our  exertions.  And  let  us  be  ** 
fast,  unrooveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  fecas* 
much  as  we  know  that  our  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  ' 
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irmon  VI.  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  impropriety 
of  substitutins  the  Canticles  for  the  Gospels ; — but  we  have 
promised  to  abstain  from  further  criticism,  and  shall  therefore 
pass  on  to  Sermon  XIIL  '  On  the  Day  of  Judgement/  from 
which  we  take  one  more  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Preach- 
er's uncompromising  fidelity.  The  only  faults,  indeed,  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  are  errors  of  judgement ;  and 
those  excepted,  we  cordially  commend  his  evangelical  labours 
to  the  approbation  of  the  religious  public. 

*  On  this  day  the  actions  of  men  will  be  estimated,  not  by  the 
fidlible  opinions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  but  by  the  unerring  stan- 
.dard  of  Divine  truth.  When  God  chose  the  children  of  Israel  to  be 
His  peculiar  people.  He  gave  them  ceremonial  laws,  to  prepare  their 
minas  for  the  advent  of  the  promised  Seed  of  the  woman ;  and  moral 
laws,  as  a  perfect  transcript  of  the  Divine  will ;  and  judicial  laws, 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  and  for  the  reformation 
of  transgressors.  The  very  great  superiority  of  the  judicial  laws ^  of 
Moses  over  the  legislative  mventions  of  fallible  men,  is  emphatically 
attested  by  the  voice  of  inspiration  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  : 
^  What  nation,"  asks  Moses,  <*  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes 
and  judgements  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I  set  before  you 
this  day  V*  Unhappily,  but  perhaps  almost  unavoidably,  from  the 
very  great  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  laws  of  Moses  which  are 
purely  judicial,  from  tliose  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  Theo* 
cracy,  and  which  consequently  are  inapplicable  to  any  system  of 
Bierely  human  legislation,  the  laws  of  tnis  and  of  other  Christian 
countries  do  not  in  all  cases  concur  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Mosaic  code,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
wisoom  of  Ooaniscience  for  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  for  the  re- 
formation and  punishment  of  offenders.  From  this  deviation,  which, 
however  difficult  of  prevention,  is  in  every  respect  deeply  to  be  1a« 
neated,  it  has  followed,  that  men,  '*  measuring  themselves  by  them- 
selves»  and  comparing  themselves  among  themselves  ;**  are  too  apt  to 
estimate  crimes  according  to  the  eiuictnients  of  human  laws,  and  not 
according  to  their  enornuty  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  expressed  in  the 
sacred  volume  of  Revelation.  But,  on  the  day  of  juogement,  every 
action  will  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  will  be 
recompensed  in  exact  proportion  to  its  merits  or  its  demerits  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah.  I  will  instance  four  particulars,  in  which  the  laws 
and  opinions  of  men  are  not  agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

*  I.  Adultery  is  scsrcely  recognised  as  a  crime  by  our  laws,  and  no 
punishment  is  enacted  against  it.  By  the  Divine  law,  on  the  con- 
trary. It  is  classed  among  those  few  crimes  which  were  always  punish* 
ed  with  deadi ;  and  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  that  black  catalogue  of 
offences  which  are  enumerated  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  fifth  chapter  ol  faia 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

*  %  Self-murder  is  too  often,  in  the  present  day,  attributed  to  a 
wrong  cause,  and  is  thereby  extenuated  or  exculpated ;  and  the  per- 
petrator, by  his  very  criminality,  places  himself  beyond  the  penaltv  of 
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human  laws.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Biblical'  history,  comprehending  a  space  of  about  4000  jrean* 
only  six  instances  of  self-murder  are  recorded— namely,  those  of 
Ahitophel  and  Judas»  Zimri  and  Abimelech,  Saul  and  his  armour- 
bearer  Doeg — and  that  not  one  of  these  instances  is  attributed  to 
lunacy.  On  the  day  of  judgement,  self-murder,  ffenerally  speaking, 
will  be  referred  to  no  other  fatuity  than  to  that  which  proceeds  from 
unbelief  or  despair,  and  is  common  to  all  the  sons  of  Belial.  This 
crime  will  not  then  be  estimated  by  the  erroneous  verdicts  of  ftllible 
juries,  but  by  the  unerring  standard  of  Divine  truth ;  and,  though 
the  perpetrator  may  now  evade  the  laws  of  men,  he  will  not  then 
escape  the  just  vengeance  of  God.  For  those  who  commit  this  criaei 
either  madly  presuming  on  the  mercy  of  God,  or  despairing  of  it, 
in  order  to  escape  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  life,  destroy  the  ^ift  of 
God,  and  thus  rush  uncalled  into  His  presence,  with  all  their  sins  on 
their  heads,  impenitent  and  unpardoned.  Thus  thejr  destrov  both 
soul  and  body  ;  and  in  the  same  state  of  impenitence  m  whira  tbej 
died,  will  they  appear  at  tlie  judgment- seat  of  Christ. 

*  S.  Duelling,  under  which  term  we  would  include  those  pu^Sislle 
encounters  for  which  our  country  is  so  disgracefully  notorious,  is  ano* 
ther  crime  which  is  too  slightly  punished  by  human  laws,  and  is  too 
generally  palliated  by  human  judgements.  But  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  according  to  His  law,  duelhng  is  murder ;  and  on  the  day  of 

J'udgement,  the  duellist  will  stand   revealed  a  murderer ;  and  **  je 
:now  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.'' 

'  4.  Man-stealing,  till  of  late  years,  was  legalised  by  this  countij, 
and  is  now  tolerated  and  practised  by  most  of  the  maritime  slates 
of  Europe.    But»  by  the  Mosaic  law,  death  without  mercy  is  de- 
nounced as  the  punishment  of  this  enormity :  and  the  man-stealer  is 
justly  classed  by  St  Paul  with  murderers  of  fathers,  and  murderers 
of  mothers,  with  manslayers,  with  whoremongers,  and  with  the  per- 
petrators of  unnatural  crimes.    Now,  when  we  reflect  that  European 
avarice  and  cupidity  hnve  nearly  exterminated  all  the  abon^inaJ   in- 
habitants of  the  West* Indian  islands,  and  have  supplied  their  piacos 
by  slaves  unjustly  stolen  from  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration,  that  this  inhuman  traffic,  with  all  the  murderous 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  has  now  subsisted  about  two  hundred 
years;'  and  that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  Africans  are  now  every 
year  forcibly  exiled  from  their  country  and  their  friendly  to  enrich  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  their  relentless  masters ;  what  an  awful  in* 
quisition  for  legalized  murders  and  man- stealing  taaf  we  expect^  whea 
*'  Jehovah  shall  come  out  of  his  place  to  punuh  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  for  their  iniquity :  when  the  earth  also  shall  disclose  her 
blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover  her  slain ;''  when  this  declarasiois 
shall  be  executed,  saith  Jehovah,  by  the  Son  of  Cod,  **  Ven^SDoe 
is  mine,  I  will  repay  1'*    If  the  voice  of  the  blood  of  one  AhS  cried 
from  the  ground  for  vengeance,  and  was  heard,  will  not  the  murder 
of  hundreds    of  thousands  of  Africans  be    avenged  by  Him,   who 
**  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?*' 
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*  loaUQcet  of  a  similar  lUscrepancy  between  the  judicial  hws  of 
Mofes  aod  the  institutioos  and  custom«  of  man  might  easily  be  mul* 
tip]  led ;  and  the  bene6cent  spirit  of  the  former  might  be  proved  from 
the  paucitjr  of  their  capital  punishments  when  compared  with  the 
judicial  codes  of  other  states^  from  their  merciful  provision  for  the 
poor  and  unprotected,  and  fiom  the  Divine  protection  which  they 
aft>rd  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow*  Enough,  how* 
ever,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  excite  your  attention  to  this  neglected 
portion  of  the  word  of  God,  both  as  it  regards  your  conduct  towards 
your  fellow^reatures  here,  and  your  anticipations  of  the  day  of 
judgement  hereafter. 

*  On  this  day  also  we  must  give  an  account  of  our  omissions  of 
duty,  as  well  as  of  our  commission  of  sins,  for  both  are  recorded  in 
the  registers  of  heaven.    We  are  all  tlie  stewards  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;  and  every  opportunity  which  we  possess  of  benefiting  the 
bodies  or  the  souls  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  a  talent  entrusted  to  us' 
by  God,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  promotion  of  His  glory.     Every 
faculty  of  our  mind,  and  every  member  of  our  body,  should  unre* 
servedly  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  that  we  may  live 
unto  Him,  who  hath  created  us  for  his  own  glory,  and  hath  redeemed 
us  with  the  most  precious  blood  of  His  own  dear  Son.    Whenever, 
therefore,  my  brethren,  an  application  is  made  to  you  to  assist  in  any 
design  for  promoting  a  cautious  liberation  of  the  endaved  descendants 
of  Ham  from  their  existing  state  of  degradation  and  slavery,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chris* 
tianity,  or  for  planting  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  heathen  lands,  or 
for  translating  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  in  every  language  under 
heaven,  or  for  teaching  infant  lips  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus,  remem- 
ber, that  such  designs  proceed  from  the  benign  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  are  sanctioned  by  His  authority ;  and  that  every  omission 
or  promoting  the  glory  of  God  our   Saviour,   and  the  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  according  to 
the  ability  which  God  hath  given  us,  is  registered  in  the  books  of . 
heaven,  and  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  Day  of  Judgment*    For 
this  is  the  dedsration  of  Him  who  cannot  lie :  **  To  him  that  knoweth 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.**    An  awful  conflict, 
oiy  brethren,  has  long  subsisted  between  Christ  and  Belial,  between 
the  church  and  the  world,  between  light  and  darkness;  and  this  con- 
flict we  m^  expect  to  increase  in  severity,  in  proportion  as  we  draw 
nearer  to  tne  latter-day  glory  of  the  Christian  church,  when  *<  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
His  Christ.'*  That  this  interesting  period  is  now  very  rapidly  approach- 
ing, there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  universalspirit  of  inquiry  which  has 
been  excited,  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy, 
she  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  general  expectation  of  mankind, 
all  proclaim  that  it  is  niM,  even  at  toe  doors.    On  the  one  hand,  we 
behold  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  an  increasing  zeal  for  the  difiiision 
of  Gospel  light,  emanating  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  god  of  this  world,  and  the  accuser 
of  the  brethren,  who  was  a  liar  from  the  bcginnbg,  and  is  the  father 
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of  lieSf  more  active  now  than  at  any  former  period^  in  blinding  the 

eyes  of  them  that  believe  not,  in  instigating  uie  subjects  of  his  Eio|^ 

dom  to  assume  the  form  whilst  they  deny  the  power  of  godlioess,  •od 

in  exciting  Hnemfahelif  to  accuse  tne  people  of  God  concerning  those 

very  circumstalices  in  which  they  have  most  faithfully  served  their 

Lord  and  Master :  because  Satan  hath  great  wrath,  knowing  that  his 

time  is  short.    Choose  you,  therefore,  my  brethren,  this  day,  under 

whose  banner  you  will  nght,  and  which  of  these  two  masters  you  will 

serve.     You  cannot  serve  them  both.    In  this  awful  conflict,  neutrality 

is  hostility.    '*  He  that  is  not  with  Me,''  saith  our  Lord,  **  is  against 

Me ;  and  he  that  gaihereth  not  with  Me,  scattereth  abroad.*'    when 

Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the  thousands  of  Israel  to  contend  with 

the  armies  of  Sisera,  and  God  gave  to  them  the  victory,  th^  pro* 

nounced  a  solemn   denunciation,  in  the  name  of  Messiah  Himselft 

against  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  because  they  aided  not  their  pioua 

enterprise*    **  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  (or» 

as  it  should  be   translated,  ^*  Curse  ye  Meroz,   said  Jehcnah  the 

AngeP^)\  **  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they 

came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 

the  mighty."    In  like  manner  will  **  every  unprofitable  servant  be 

cast  into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 

teeth."    It  has  been  well  observed,  that  if  sorrow  could  enter  heaven, 

is  would  be  occasioned  by  the  reflection  that  we  had  done  so  little  for 

Christ  on  earth*' 


Art.  VIII.  Sketches  of  Hayti  ;  from  the  Expulsion  of  the  French  to 
'   the  Death  of  Christophe.    By  W.  W.  Harvey,  of  Qoeea's  ColL 
Camb.    8vo.  pp.  xvi.  416.    Price  10s.  6d«    London.    I8S7. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  has  now  elapsed  aince  the  inde* 
-^^  pendence  of  Ha^  was  first  proclaimed  ;  and  a  new  gene* 
ration,  not  of  emancipated  slaves,  but  of  free-bom  Negroes* 
is  rising  into  active  life.    The  struggle  by  which  the  inmbU 
tants  achieved  their  freedom,  was  a  dreadful  one ;  and  the 
story,  though  not  uninstnictive,  is  too  horrible,  too  disgrace* 
ful  to  humanity,  to  be  dwelled  upon  in  its  details.    Once  be* 
fore,  this  beautiful  island  had  been  dispeopled  by  the  nitblesn 
sword  of  the  civilized  invader,  when  its  inoffensive  aborigioes 
were  exterminated  by  the  treacherous  Spaniards.    To  supply 
their  place,  fresh  crimes  became  necessary  ;  or  rather,  a  sys* 
tern  of  crime  was  instituted,  by  which  Africa  was  compelled  to 
furnish  a  population  of  slaves.    The  first  insurrection  broke 
out  in  the  year  1791.    It  was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  principles  of  French  Liberty  and  Equality  to  tbe 
colonies,  which  excited  the  French  planters  to  reFW  from 
the  mother  country :  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  roysdiati 
nod  the  revolutionists,  of  which  the  negroes  ^availed  theoi* 
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selves,  and  the  madness  of  the  planters,  who  refused  to  make 
any  concessions  to  a  population  in  arms,  threatened  to  prove 
their  own  min. 

These  commotions  were  at  their  height,  when,  in  1793,  the 
English  invaded  St.  Domingo ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
French  commissioners  ventured  upon  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  issuing  a  proclamation  of  freedom,  with  a  view  to 
ensure  the  assistance  of  the  revolted  negroes  in  repelling  the 
invaders.  Had  not  England  been  known  to  be  at  that  time 
the  largest  trader  in  slaves,  and  the  most  deeply  involved  in 
the  svstem  of  piracy  and  oppression  from  which  the  negroes 
sought  to  extricate  themselves,  they  would,  no  doubt,  liave 
bailed  the  invaders  as  their  best  friends.  It  speaks  volumes, 
that,  to  expel  tiie  English  from  Uieir  shores,  the  insurgent 
staves  instantly  joined  their  old  masters,  whom  they  might,  at 
this  crisis,  with  ease  have  destroyed ;  and  to  their  fidelity  and 
bravery,  France  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  finest 
colony. 

Slavery  beins  now  abolished,  the  blacks  were  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  whites ;  and  the  brave  ne^o,  Toussaint  L* 
Ouverture,  was,  on  account  of  his  distinpruished  talents  and 
integrity,  raised  to  the  most  honourable  station  in  the  colonial 
government.  His  administration  is  admitted  to  have  been 
most  exemplary ;  and  under  it»  the  negroes  gave  every  proof 
of  indostry,  subordination*  and  content.  Their  freedom  had 
not  destroved  their  diligence ;  the  colony  had  seldom  been 
more  productive  to  the  mother-country;  nor  had  the  per<* 
tons  and  property  of  the  planters  been  at  any  time  more 
secure. 

<  In  this  manner,'  remarks  the  present  Writer,  'thmgs  would  have 
no  doubt  proceeded,— the  natives  improving  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
civilization,  the  produce  of  the  Island  yielding  increased  wealth  both 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  cuhivators,  till  the  distinctions  of  colour 
and  the  prejudices  founded  on  them  would  have  been  forgotten ;  had 
not  the  restless  ambition  of  the  usurper  of  France  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  cx*colonists  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  island,  and 
suddenly  renewed  those  contests  which,  it  was  hoped,  had  for  ever 
teased.' 

Early  in  1802,  the  expedition  under  the  execrable  Le  Clerc 
arrived  at  St.  Domingo.  Its  treacherous  object  was  soon  de- 
tected, and  the  population  a  second  time  rose  in  arms  to  as* 
aert  their  freedom,  which  had  been  solemnly  recosnised  by  the 
French  Government*  The  contest  was  conducted,  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  with  cold-blooded  and  diabolical  barbarity :  on 
ibat  of  the  negroes,  it  assumed  the  character  of  desperation 
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and  dire  revenge.    After  thouaanda  of  them  had  been 
cred  or  drowned^  the  French  adopted  the  horrible  expedient  of 
hunting  down  and  destroying  the  fugitives  by  blood-honuds. 
At  length.  Divine  Providence  seemed  to  interpose  to  pnt  a 
stop  to  these  atrocities.    A  contagious  fever  broke  out  m  tbe 
French  army,  which  proved  fatal  to  Le  Clerc  himself  ;  and  ulti- 
mately, the  majority  of  the  surviving  planters  and  aoldieffm 
were  elad  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  which  awaited  them* 
The  French  were  finally  expelled  m  Dec  1803,  and  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Hay  ti  was  again  formally  proclaimed  on  the  fint  daj 
of  the  new  year.     In  Oct.   1804,    Desealines  was  crowned 
'  emperor  of  Hayti ;'  a  title  of  ill  omen,  as  well  as  of  absurd 
pretension,  in  selectine  which  he  consulted  only  his  vanity^ 
and  betrayed  himself  the  negro.    His  short  reign,  ushered  %a 
with  a  treacherous  massacre  of  the  remainine  whites,  was  a 
ooDtinued  scene  of  folly  and  tyranny  towards  bis  own  subjects. 
At  length,  his  crimes  provoked  the  usual  fate  of  tyrants :  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  officers. 

Christophe  was  the  first  eeneral  of  the  Haitian  army ;  and 
both  his  rank  and  his  well-known  abilities  pointed  him  out  as 
the  successor  of  the  emperor.  He  at  least  shewed  his  eood 
sense  in  assuming,  with  the  sovereign  power,  the  title  of  Chief 
of  the  Government  of  Hayti,  thougn  he  subsequently  ex. 
changed  it  for  that  of  king.  The  nomination  of  a  second  ne- 
o  to  the  supreme  power,  roused,  however,  the  jealousy  of 
e  mulattoes ;  and  Petion,  a  mulatto  general,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents.  A  san^inary  civil  contest 
ensued,  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  tacit  agreement  to  sus- 
pend hostilities,  each  retaining  the  territory  which  he  occupied. 


£ 


<  It  is  difficult  to  aay  which  of  tbe  chieft  was*  at  this  time,  in  the 
most  prosperous  circumstances.  The  territory  of  Christophe  was 
somewnat  more  extensive  than  thst  of  his  rival*  but  was*  m  many 
psrts,  less  cultivated  and  less  productive :  and  its  towns*  allbougfa 
more  numerous*  were  said  to  be  more  thinly  peopled.  The  repeated 
engagements  of  the  two  srmies  shewed*  in  the  event*  that  their  num- 
ber and  strength  were  nearly  ei]ual.  The  majority  of  Petioo's  ofi- 
cers  were  miiualtoes;«^of  Christophers*  negroes:  and  if  the  former 
were  sujperior  in  skill*  the  latter  excelled  them  In  courage*  The. 
population  was  divided  between  the  two  cbicfii  into  nearly  eoual  parts, 
Christophe  was  inferior  to  Petion  in  oonuneroe;  but  the  rioiea  of  die 
n^o  oiief  rendered  him*  in  this  respect*  superior  to  the  mulatto.* 

pp.  104^  5. 

The  legislative  farce  of  transforming  a  repnbli<»n  presi- 
dency into  an  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  penon  of  his  Majestj 
Henry  the  First,  took  place  in  1811.    A  sable  peerage,  in  imi* 
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tation  of  the  while  noblesse  of  old  Europe,  was  deemed  a 
requisite  appendag^e  to  Royalty,  and  a  Royal  Haytian  Alma« 
nack  speedily  announced  ttie  splendid  creation. 


*  No  sooner  was  Christophe  crowned  king  of  Hajrtit  than  he  sur« 
rounded  hinself  with  all  the  ap^ndages  of  royalhr»  anid  duplayed,  in 
the  magnificence  of  hn  palsces,  in  the  richneis  of  his  habilinienUy  and 
in  his  nttSMroas  and  expenitve  reltnue,  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  monarch.  The  rich  and  splendid  garments 
in  which  the  sable  monarch  occasionally  appeared  on  levee  osys,  and 
alwavs  on  ffreat  and  important  occasions,  could  hardljr  be  sorpaaMd 
by  those  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerfiil  rulers  of  cmliaed  slates. 
Hb  palaces  were  prepared  ror  his  reception  wiih  all  possible  msffnifi« 
ceace ;  the  floors  of  the  apartments  were  made  of  hichly  polished 
mahogany,  or  of  marble  ;  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  most  tsIu* 
able  paintings  that  could  be  obtained ;  every  article  of  furniture  was 
of  the  most  costly  kind ;  and  whatever  the  most  unbounded  pasiion 
lor  splendour  could  suggest,  was  procured  to  decorate  the  habitations 
of— an  uneducated  negro.'    p.  127. 

An  uneducated  negro-«-did  this  form  any  reason  that  they 
should  not  be  so  decorated  ?    Was  it  because  his  majesty  was 
a  negro,  or  because  he- was  uneducated,  that  this  splendour 
nrovokes  a  philosophic  smile  ?    The  king   of  Ashantee,  the 
sing  of  Sennaar,  and  other  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  Afri<» 
can   dynasties,  are  also  nej^roes;   and  it  might  perhaps  be 
shewn,  that  black  is  to  the  full  as  royal  a  hue   as  copner,  yel- 
low, olive,  or  white.    What  were  the  old  Egyptians,  the  Ethi- 
opians, the  Cushite  Arabs,  the  Moors  of  Baroary  and  Spain, 
but  blacks  ?    And  in  what  respect  did  the  education  of  King 
Christophe  come  behind  that  of  the  conquerors  and  heroes  of 
romance  ?    The  true  explanation  of  the  ridiculous  efiect  ex« 
cited  by  the  incongruity  of  all  this  magnificence  with  the  per- 
son of  his  Haytian  majesty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mushroom 
origin  of  the  monarchy.    Amon^  the  associations  upon  which 
depends  the  imposine  eflect  of  all  titles  of  honour  and  majesty, 
that  of  antiquity  is  found  to  have  tiie  most  powerful  eflfect,  as 
eonnecting  with  them  the  idea  of  prescriptive  ri|;bt,  and  as 
throwing  an  illusion  around  the  object  upon  which  they  are 
conferred.    New  titles  seldom  dienify  their  possessor,  and  the 
parvenu  is  never  an  object  of  hign  admiration.    King  Jerome 
and  King  Joseph  were  still  more  ridiculous  pageants  than 
Kins  Christophe  ;  for,  in  power  and  dominion,  the  latter  was 
a  substantial  King,  while  tne  others  were  but  shadows  of  roy- 
alty.   It  must,  however,  be  allow^,  that  the  palpable  mimi- 
cry of  European  grandeur  by  his  sable  majesty,  contribntes  not 
a  little  to  the  burlesque  effect* 
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*  The  tfumber  of  his  Household  carresponded  tb'  the  magnificefice 
v>f  his  palaces.  Thb  copsisted  of  a  Grand  Almoner,  who  was  the 
archbishop  of  Hayti ;  of  a  Grand  Cup-bearer»  the  first  prince  o^  tbe 
blood-royal ;  of  a  Grand  Marshal  of  the  royal  palace,  and  a  marshal 
of  his  Majesty's  apartnaents ;  of  ten  Gt>veriidr8  of  palaces,  and  tbe 
same  number  of  Oovemors  of  castles;  of  sixteen  Chamberl&ins,  with 
a  Grand  Chamberlain  at  their  head;  of  five  Secretaries  and  a  Li* 
brarian ;  of  twelve  Knights,  fifteen  Pages,  with  a  Governor,  and 
aeven  Grand  Huntsmen ;  of  a  Grand  Master  of  the  CeremonieSf  witb 
three  inferior  Masters  and  five  Awistants ;  and  of  fourteen  heralds 
of  the  anny,  seven  professors  of  arts  and  sciences,  together  with  s 
great  number  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries;*  The 
'*  Maison  MiUtaire  au  Roi"  was  still  more  numerous  and  eqoailj  ez« 
pensive.  It  was  composed  of  an  **  Efat  major  genera^  of  a  Commis- 
sariat general  of  troops,'  of  a  corps  of  royal  artillery,  of  a  body 
guard,  of  a  regiment  or  grenadiers  named  the  Haytian  Guard,  and  of 
several  corps  of  light  horse  and  of  iniantry/'  The  Etai  me^or  gemeral 
consisted  oi'  four  lieutenant-generals,  three  of  whom  were  dukes ;  fo« 
field -marshals  and  four  major-generds,  all  barons ;  twelve  ookmeh, 
and  eight  lieutenant-colonels,  two  captains,  one  lieutenant^  and  two 
generms  of  the  Commissariat.'    pp.  128,  9. 

The  Queen's  household  was  upon  the  same  scale,  while  tbe 
etiquette  of  the  court  was  regulated  according  to  the  mo&t 
rigid  forms  of  old  French  biefiseatice.  A  royal  and  military 
order  of  Jcnighthood,  called  the  order  of  St.  Henry,  was  also 
instituted,  which  has  since  shared  the  fate  of  its  founder,  and 
St.  Henry  .has  been  struck  out  of  the  Haytian  calendar. 

Although  vanity  and  ambition  had  doubtless  a  consideFable 
share  in  prompting  tbe  adoption  of  all  this  state  pageantry,  yet, 
there  was  evidenUy  a  shrewd,  if  not  an  enligotened  poltcyr 
mingled  witb  niore  vulgar  motives.  *  Few  men,'  says  his  pre- 
sent Biographer,  '  bad  more  successfully  studied  tbe  negro 
'  character,  or  better  understood  by  what  means  bis  peopk 
'  could  be  properly  governed,  than  this  chief.'  In  aspiring  to 
the  honours  oi  royalty,  he  was  '  partly  influenced  by  a  sincere 
'  regard  to  their  interests.'  And  the  result  in  some  degree 
justified  this  view  of  his  conduct.  The  people  rejoiced  and 
said,  Long  live  the  king.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Chris- 
tophe  was  regarded  by  nis  subjects  with  affectionate  loyalty, 
which  bore  honourable  testimony  to  the  benefits  of  bis  adnu* 
nistration.  By  the  institution  of  courts  of  justice  and  the 
enactment  of  *  severe  but  salutary  laws,'  by  a  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  his  army,  and  above  all,  by  promot- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education,  his 
Haytian  Majesty  deserved,  indeed,  the  popularity  which  he 
enjoyed,  and  shewed  that  he  was  jiot  unworthy  of  his  elevation. 


*  It  wa>  an  hettJmable  advantage  to  the  Hajrtiana,*  j-emarkg  Mr* 
tlarveyi  *  that  thej  hady  at  this  |>Qriod9  a  ruler  poescMed  of  no  ordi- 
oaiy  geniusy  who.  however  ambitions  of  power,  had  not  yet  suffered 
his  love  of  dominion  to  overcome  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  hif 
subjects.  It  was  no  less  a  happy  circumstance  for  Clirittopbey  tha^he 
•was  not  entirely  destitute  of  men  whose  education,  tbopgh  limited* 
qualified  them  to  carry  the  plana  of  their  sovereign  into  effect.  Nor 
ia  it  improbable^  that  they  first  auggested  to  him  the  propriet)r  and 
advanti^ea  of  establishing  places  or  public  iostructloo,  and  of  gjving 
them  this  sanction  and  support  of  the  Government.  On  the  other 
handy  Chrislophe  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  order  to  the 
-accomplishment  of  an  object  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people ;  ancl  he  readily  embraced  every  measure  that  ap- 
peared calculated  to  render  the  establishments  more  permanent  and 
generally  useful.  Under  these  circumstances^  education  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  Christophers  dominions ;  its  beneficial  effects  soon  began 
CO  appear ;  and  time  only  was  required  to  render  iia  influence  more 
extensive  and  lasting/    p.  218. 

During  the  whole  of  Chriatophe'a  reign,  the  greatcat  en- 
couragement  was  ako  given  to  agricnUure ;  and  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  the  use  of  the  plough  into  this  island,  at* 
laches  to  this  extraordinaty  man.    In  fact,  the  proj^ress  of  im- 
provement appears  to  have  been  aa  rapid  as  could  be  expected 
under  any  mode  of  government^  and  toe  condition  of  the  Hay- 
tians  waa  at  least  so  iar  meliorated,  as  to  furnish  a  satisfabtory 
answer  to  that  objection  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  which  is 
founded  on  their  atleged  incapacity  of  subordination,  induitry^ 
and  improvement.    The  following  remarks,  aa  coming  ffom  an 
-eye-witneaa,  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

*  Respecting  the  industir  of  the  Haytians,  it  may  be  proper  to  be 
aomewhat  more  explicit ;  Ar,  since  it  is  freqaeatly  affirmed;  that  in- 
dolence forma  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  trails  in  the  character  of 

.  negroes  while  slaves,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  interest,  whether 
the  same  disposition  be  equally  prevalent  among  them  when  in  pos- 
session of  their  liberty.  Aa  it  regards  the  subjects  of  Christophe, 
their  emancipation,  though  effected  under  roan^  unfavourable  circum- 
stances,  had  subsequentgr  wrought  a  change  m  their  general  habits, 
no  less  beneficial  to  themselves  as  individuals,  than  important  to  their 
security  and  prosperity  as  a  people.  At  the  era  of  their  liberty  and 
hidependence,  they  perceived  tnat  their  support,  and,  if  they  pos- 
sessed any  sparks  ofambition,  their  advancement,  whether  as  solaiers 
or  culfivaton,  depended  wholly  on  their  own  exertions.  Objects 
were  placed  before  them  calculated  to  awaken  their  ambition,  and 
excite  them  to  diligence ;— not  merely  the  establishment  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  but  wealth,  influence,  and  distinction.    They 

.  felt  the  force  of  motives  unknown  to  them  during  their  slavery ; 

which,  together  with  the  reguUtions  to  which  they  have  been  subject, 

have  eiEM^ed  a  degree  of  improvement  in  their  character,  beyond  whi^ 

their  original  condition  aflbrded  the  least  ground  to  expect.    Thousli 
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6f  the  same  race,  and  poflsessbg  &*t  iame  getoerri  traili  6f  ohMei^, 
as  the  negroes  of  the  odi^r  West  India  lalanda,  thejr  are  already 
distinguished  from  them  by  habits  of  indostrf  and  actinty,  smdi  m 
slaves  are  seldom  known  to  exhibit* 

'  As  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertainine,  firom  wliat  feB 
Under  my  own  obsenration,  and  from  what  I  gauiered  from  ocber 
European  residents,  I  am  persuaded  of  one  general  fact*  which,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  I  shall  state  in  the  most  ezpiicil  teraia, 
viz,  ••  That  the  Haytians  employed  in  cultivating  the  plantaliona»  as 
Ivell  as  the  rest  of  the  population,  perform  as  much  toork  in  a  ghem 
lime  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  during  their  subjection  to  the  French, 
When  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  time  of  their  slaveir,  the  fear  of 

Jmnishment  was  their  chief  incentive  to  labour ;  that  (heir  proceed^ 
ngs  during  their  struggle  for  liberty,  so  far  from  being  calcolMei 
to  subdue  any  previous  disposition  to  idleness,  were  adverse  to  tb# 
cultivation  of  orderly  and  industrious  habits ;  that,  at  the  era  of 
their  emancipation,  they  were  far  from  A  state  of  civilization ;  and 
that  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed  is  comparatively  short ;  this 
Act,  trming  as  it  may  at  firft  appear,  becomes  in  no  small  degren 
Burprisiog.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  their  future  improvement  by 
the  change  which  has  already  been  efiected,  it  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated,  that  Hayti  will  ere  long  contain  a  population  not  inferiort 
in  their  industry,  to  that  of  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world.* 


The  severest  treatment  is  found,  in  many  inatancea,  ineflBKy 
tual  to  overcome  the  stubborn  indolence  of  the  slave,  mod  to 
induce  industrious  habits.    It  is,  therefore,  argaed  that  nothing 
but  the  cart-wbip  would  fomish  a  sufficient  atimulua  to  their 
industry  ;  and  that  free  labour  would  be  found  inadeqiiato  to 
the  toils  of  tropical  cultivation.    Mr.  Harvey  goes  so  far  as  to 
admit,  '  that  tne  question  whether,  if  slaves  in  g^aaeral  wore 
'  emancipated,  they  would  retain  or  shake  off  thair  indoleiice 
'  of  character,  may  be  considered  as  of  too  problematical  a 
'  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  solution  than  that  which  time 
'  and  experience  can  furnish.'    Experience,  in  the  instance  of 
the  Haytians,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  their  idle* 
ness  is  justly  attributable  to  the  system  under  which  they 
groan.     But  the  fair  question    is  not,  whether  uneducated 
slaves  would  undergo  a  sudden  transformation  in  their  cha* 
racter  and  habits,  ifsuddenly  they  found  themselves  in  po»» 
session  of  free-^encv ;  but,  whether  free-bom  negroes,  m  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  not  uneducated,  would  not  be  fbttod 
capable  of  diligence ;  whether  they  would  not  prove  Mort  pro* 
'  ductive  labourers  under  the  operation  of  the  induoemeota  wnich 
'  regulate  the  supply  of  free  labour,  than  under  a  system  of  de« 
basing  bondage.    The  usual  way  of  treating  th6  question  makes 
the  African,  as  such,  responsible  for  all  the  auperinduced  vices 
'  of  the  slave. 
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•  Tn  point-  of  liubordination,  the  sulgects  of  Christopbe  ex- 
hibited tbe  natural  effect  of  the  steady  control  of  an  ener- 
getic government,  '  The  nobility/  we  are  told,  '  found  littld 
'  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  respect  of  their  inferiors;  the. 
'  soldiers  were  in  complete  subjection  to  their  officers ;  and  the 

*  labouring  classes  were  not  wanting  in  that  degree  of  subor- 

•  dination  which  characterizes  a  weU-govemed  people.* 

*  Sucby  in  c9n9equienoe»  w^e  the  order^  and  tranquillity  whick 
prevailed,  at  Cape  Francpit  especially,  at  this  jjeriod,  that  a  Euro- 
p^n  who  had  become  sufficiently  familiarized  with  the  colour  of  the 
i>ative8  as  to  cease  to  notice  it,  would  feel  little  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  living  among  negroes.  He  Would  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the 
idea  that  he  was  dwelling  among  a  nation  of  blacks  who,  a  few  years 
before,  were  slaves,  and  who,  because  of  their  sufferings,  might  be 
disposed  to  be  cruel  and  insolent  towards  whites  of  all  nations.  He 
would  rise  in  the  morning  in  safety ;  he  would  proceed  in  the  occU'* 
patioB  of  the  day  without  moieitation  ;  and  be  miKht  retire  at  night 
with  Beariy  the  same  senee  of  security  as  he  would  have  felt  in  any 
civilized  country.'    p«  279* 

The  moral  character  of  the  emancipated  Haytians  is  represent* 
ted  by  this  Writer  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  far  less  abandoned, 
less  licentious,  than  mignt  have  been  anticipated  from  their 
destitution  of  all  religious  instruction  or  restraint,  and  the  im<«' 
pious  and  infidel  notions  imbibed  by  both  Christophe  himself  and 
most  of  his  leading  men,  in  their  early  intercourse  with  Frencfat 
Kberals.    The  Catholic  religion  was  professedly  the  established 
faith,  '  it  being  thought  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 
'  to  have  Some  form  of  religious  belief;*  but  few  clergy  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Island.  During  a  part  of  Christophers  rei^n; 
a  Spanish  priest  whom  he  had  invited  to  the  Island,  was  Ae 
sole  ecclesiastic  in  his  dominions ;  and  he,  like  his  royal  pa- 
tron, was  an  avowed  infidel,  or  rather  a  '  professed  hypocrite,* 
as  well  as  a  notorious  debauchee.    The  only  religion  of  the 
Haytians  consisted,  we  are  told,  of  '  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
'  more  absurd  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  with  Afri- 
f  can  superstitions  equally  absurd  and  degrading.^  Laws,  how* 
ever,   were  enacted    by  Christophe,  to  repress   dishonesty, 
fraud,  and  drunkenness,  which  had  some  effect  in  checking 
t1ie  general  disposition  to  pilfer  ;  and   among  the  labouring 
classes,  Mr.  Harvey  afiSrms,  that  '  an  intoxicated  negro  was 
'  rarely  to  be  seen.    The  bulk  of  the  people  were  even  remark^ 
able  for  their  abstemiousness :  nor  were  instances  wanting  of 
signal  fidelity  and  honesty.     Thus,  deplorable  as  were  tb^ 
general  ignorance  of  religion  and  the  low  standard  of  morals^ 
the  transition  from  slavery  to  the  condition  of  free  subjecta 
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cannot  be  oharged  with  having  occasioned  a  deierioralion  of 
character  or  relaxed  any  of  the  social  obligations. 
.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the* 
ilaytians.  under  Cbristophe*  our  readers  will  of  course  consult 
the  pages  of  the  interesting  volume  before  us.    We  most  now. 
briefly  trace  the  sequel  of  the  history.    Towards  the  dose  of 
Christophe's  reign,  his  arbitrary  proceedings  and  his  caprici* 
0U8  treatment  of  his  officers,  had  greatly  undermined  his  popn* 
larity :  and  one  act  of  despotic  cruelty,  not.  indeed,  onpio^ 
voked,  nor  altogether  so  unjustifiable  as  the  present  Writer 
seems  to  think,  out  precipitate  and  ruthless,  is  stated  to  have 
excited  an  indignation  among  all  classes,  which  no  subsequent 
acts  of  condescension  could  allay.   His  fears  were  alarmed,  and 
his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  constant  mistrust  and  sospi* 
cion.   Many  of  the  mulatto  chiefs,  who,  from  the  beeinning,  had 
reluctantly  submitted  to  the  government  of  a  negro,  began  lo  ca* 
balagainst  him;  and  matters  seemed  ripening  for  a  revolt,  when, 
in  1820,  Cbristophe  was  seized  with  an  alarming  fit  of  apo* 
plexj.    From  this,  however,  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  aide 
to  ^ve  orders  for  the  summary  suppression  of  a  mutiny  which 
had  broken  out  in  a  garrison  stationed  at  a  town  on  the  western 
poast.    The  order,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  by  no  meant 
an  unnecessary  or  unconstitutional  act  of  his  authority,  was 
i^isted  by  the  army  ;  or  rather,  some  of  the  principal  nobles 
made  a  handle  of  it  to  excite  the  troops  to  revolt    Cnrislophe, 
diough  discomposed  at  first  by  the  intelligence,  prepared  with 
vigour  to  defend  himself  against  the  insurgents ;  out,  wh«i  he 
found  himself  ungratefully  deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  and 
ev^n  by  his  guai^,  who  had  solemnly  sworn  to  stand  by  him 
to  the  Last*  he  seized  one  of  the  pistols  with  which  he  was 
always  provided,  and  shot  himself  through  the  head. 
.   With  Cbristophe  ended  the  Haytian  monarchy.    The  Prinoe 
Boyal,  then  in  bis  seventeenth  year,  was  held  in  high  estima* 
tion  by  a  part  of  the  army ;  but  the  conspirators,  dreading  bia 
claims  and  his  vengeance,  about  ten  days  after,  put  him  to 
death.    A  sort  of  interregnum  ensued,  during  which  the  chief 
authority  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Romaine,  Prince  of 
liimb6  and  Grand  Marshal  of  Hayti,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  in  plunning  the  insurrection.    He  aspired  to  the 
yacant  throne ;  but  the  discovery  of  his  intrigues  was  followed 
by  his  immediate  degradation. 

.  While.  Uiese  transactions  were  takine  place  in  the  nortbem 
division  of  the  Island,  Petion,  the  head  of  the  repvblican 
f^vernQient  of  the  southern  division,  had  closed  his  meritorious 
career,  and  had  been  succeeded,  in  conformity  to  his  last 
wishes,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  people,  by  his 
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QODfidtetitl  friend  and  asmtuit.  General  fioyer.  The  character 
which  18  given  of  Petion,  is  extremely  amiable,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Chief  appears  80  far  to  ^eat  advantage  in  contrast  with 
the  Negro  kiiift.  His.  populanty*  we  are  told,  was  not  exceeded . 
by  that  of  Toossaint.  Buti  on  the  other  hand,  his  want  of 
courage  to  enact  severe  laws,  together  with  his  limited  autho- 
rity as  President,  his  solicitude  to  preserve  his  popularity^ 
and  a  degree  of  irresolution  and  pliancy  indicating  an  essential 
feebleness  of  character,  rendered  him  less  competent  to  repress 
insubordination  and  vice.  The  character  of  the  people,  tnere- 
fore,  is  represented  as  far  below  that  of  the  subjects  of  the 
more  vigorous  government.  Disheartened,  at  length,  at  the 
slow  improvement  which  had  taken  place,  and  at  the  disorders 
which  still  prevailed,  dissatisfied  with  his  own  well-meant  en-» 
deavours,  Petion  sank  into  a  dejection  which  nothing  could 
remove.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been,  if  not  caused, 
greatly  aggravated,  by  an  internal  disease,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal ;  and  he  died  in  the  belief  of  his  people's  ingra- 
titude, while  he  was,  in  truth,  the  object  of  their  fervent  attach- 
ment* 

Boyer  seems  to  be  a  man  of  more  ener^T*  The  union  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  Island  had  never  been  lost  sisht  of,  as  a 
most  desirable  measure,  by  Petion ;  and  now,  the  death  of 
Christophe,  the  disgrace  of  llomaine,  which  left  the  revolutionary 
party  without  a  leader,  and  their  want  of  all  union  among  them* 
selves,  presented  a  fair  opportunity  for  effecting  this  favourite 
object*  The  inhabitants  orCape  Francais  were,  in  fact,  already 
disposed  to  unite  themselves  to  the  republic,  being,  as  it  should 
seem,  satiated  with  royalty.  On  receivinp^  intimations  to  this 
effect, '  accompanied  with  conditions  agamst  which  no  objec- 
'  tion  could  be  urged,*  Boyer  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Cape, 
and  entering  it  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  was  immediately 
prodaimed  the  sole  authorized  chief  of  Hayti.  The  whole 
island,  therefore,  is  now  united  under  one  Republic,  of  which 
Port-au-Prince  is  the  capital ;  and  what  is  still  more  important, 
its  present  Ruler  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  ob- 
taining the  fonnal  recognition  of  its  independence  on  die  part 
of  the  French  Government.  By  the  moderation  of  his  princi- 
ples, by  the  prudence  of  his  measures,  and  by  bis  unwearied 
endeavours  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Republie/'Beif  er  is 
•aid  amply  to  nave  jostified  the  choice  of  the  people. 

The  oublic  ure  indebted  to  Mr.  Harvey  for  a  volume  replete 
irith  inrormation  and  intesest. 
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Art.  IX.  1.  Sdedi&fufhm  the  fFarh  qf  Buhop  HaB.  ^o^MA  ir 
prefixed »  a  brief  Skeleh  of  km  Life.  Mmo.  pp.  2ia  FHce  Se. 
London,  1827* 

%  SeUctimifwm  the  Works  cfBiehop  Hopkhu*  To  whidi  if  pwfceJ, 
a  brief  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Bj  the  Rev.  W.  Wiitoa,  D.D.  Reeter 
of  Chardi  Oaklej,  Hampthire.  pp«  902.  London,  1887- 

S.  Sdections  Jrtm  the  Works  of  John  H&toe,  AM.  With  a  brieT 
8ketch  of  bis  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wilton,  D  J>.  S  volt.  Prioa 
6f.  London^  1887. 

'I^HESE  four  Tolmnea  are  intended  to  complete,  voder  the 
'-  designation  of  a  '  Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity/  the  series 
of  Selections,  the  former  volumes  of  which  have  already  beeo 
commended  to  the  notice  of  onr  readers.  The  selection  is  a 
very  judicious  one  ;  and  had  it  been  extended  to  the  works  of 
one  writer  more,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  think,  that 
the  Editor  or  Publisher  had  shewn  equal  judgement  in  know* 
ing  where  to  stop,  fiut  we  could  have  excused  his  passine  by 
Doddridge,  rather  than  Baxter ;  whose  name  seems  wantra  to 
complete  tbe  triumvirate  of  Noneonformist  worthies,  Howe, 
Owen.  Baxter, — while,  on  the  opposite  side,  we  have  Leighton» 
Hall,  Hopkins.  In  the  brief  memoir  of  the  last  of  these  pre* 
lates,  nrefixed  to  the  selection  from  his  works,  an  extract  is 
given  trom  Mr.  Pratt*s  Memoir*  which  will  serve  at  once  to 
enforce  our  recommendation  of  these  volumes,  and  to  shew  that 
Baxter  must  not  be  left  out  of  this  cabinet  library. 

<  Bt8hop  Hopkins  has  not  the  elegance  and  point  of  Bishop  Hall; 
but  he  is  free  from  his  antithesis  and  quaintness.  Leighton  ezods 
him  in  richness  of  thought,  in  tenderness,  and  in  an  indescrflMble 
devotional  sensibility ;  but  he  is  surpassed  by  Hopkins  in  subKmitf 
and  energy.  Reynolds  is  more  condensed  and  fiilii  but  Hopkins  m 
more  persuasive  and  animated.  Baxter  is  copious,  eloquent, 
often  grand;  bat  Hopkins sufpastes  him  in  aocoracy  of  Tfttmirg 
in  richnen  and.harmonjr  of  style.  If  Hall  may  be  csUed  our  '" 
(irhicfa,  by  the  way,  is  somewhat  of  a  disparaaement  to 
should  claim  lor  Hopkins  the  appellation  which  Lactantius  has 
tained  before  him,  of  the  Christian  Cicero.  A  predominaat  judM- 
ment  and  good  sense  pervade  his  writings,  which  abound  also  wnh 
strokes  of  sublhnity  and  pathos.' 

We  scarcely  know  what  names  are  left,  that  would  see«^ 
appropriate  to  the  Nonconformist  divines.  Howe,  we  have 
ventured  to  stjrie  tbe  Christian  Plato,  for  surely  be  is  tke  im>- 
blest  of  Christian  phUoaophers,  as  he  was  the  most  heavenly- 
minded  of  men  ;  and  there  is  a  stamp  of  intellectual  pratiisiaa 
on  all  his  writings.  But  Owen  and  Baxter,  if  not  equally 
profound  thinkers,  are  each  characterised  by  their  peculiar 
excellence  as  divines ;  the  one  by  the  spirit  of  knowleoge,  the 
other  by  his  practical  wisdom. 
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Art.  X.    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION.   ' 


Jast  published,  No  IX.  (camnieiicirtgp 
Ihe  Uifd  YblomeX  of  the  Zoobgical 
Joarnsly  cooUining  •  Meoohr  of  tbe 
Life  and  Writiaga,  and  Contriboiioiit  to 
Sciencei  of  the  lata  Sir  T.  Stamford 
Baffles ;  with  other  original  articles  fti 
every  branch  of  Zookigy,  Beviews  of 
Books,  &0. 

Dr.  Gordon  Smttb's  Work  on  Poisons, 
wbich  has  been  mach  interroptad  by  the 
Author's  state  of  health,  will  shortly  be 
ready  for  pablication. 

A  new  and  very  oopioas  General 
.Index  to  Calnet's  Dtctioaary,  and  the 
Fragments,  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  is  preparing  for  pub- 
UcatKNif  and  may  be  exp^ued  very 
shortly. 

Preparing  for  pablication,  a  new  Work, 
to  be  entitled.  The  Theological  £ncy- 
elopedia;  embracing  every  topic  eon- 
fieeUd  with  Biblical  Criticism  ami  Theo- 
logy* Each  department  will  be  con- 
ducted by  writers  of  celebrity. 

In  the  press,  London  in  the  Olden 
Time.  A  Second  Series.  Comprising 
Tales  intended  to  illustrate  the  Mao' 
ncrs,  Habits,  and  Soperstitioos  of  its 
InhabiUnts,  between  the  tdth  and  16th 
Centuries.  1  vol.  crown  8ra 

In  the  press.  Original  Sermons,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  King,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dablin. 

In  the  press.  The  Early  Life  of  Christ 
an   Bjuimple  to  the  Young*     By  the 


Rev.  Henry  March,  of  Mill  Hill.  1  vol. 
18mo. 

bi  the  prcn,and  speedily  will  be  pnb- 
lisbed.  Pathological  and  Practical  Ob- 
servatioiis  on  Spinal  Complaints,  iHus- 
tsated  with  Cases  asid  Engravings ;  alsOp 
on  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  a*d  Care  of 
Distorted  UoAm.  By  Edward  Harriaov* 
M.O.  F.R.A.S.  Edinh.  formerly  PresW 
.dent'  of  the  Hosral  Medical  and  Royal 
Physical  Societies  of  Edinburgh. 

Shortly  will  be  published,. Mrs.  Leslie 
and  Her  (Grandchildren  :  a  Tale.  Em- 
bellished wHh  an  elegant  fiontispi'ece, 
-from  a  design  by  Wright. 

A  Translation  of  some  of  the  ttost 
popular  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Germail, 
ie  in  the  press:  they  win  be  illustrated 
by  Croikshank.         -     * 

The  Elements  of  ^clid,  containing 
the  first  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Books,  chiefly  firom  tb«r  Teat  of 
Dr.  Simsoo ;  adapted  to  Elementary 
lastruotnn  by  the  imrodociion  of  Sym- 
bols, by  a  Member  of  the  Univervily 
of  Csimbridge,  will  very  shortly  appear. 

Mr.  Curtis,  the  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  has 
just  pcibrished,  a  Clinical  Report  of  the 
Institatioo,  from  its  commeneemeat  to 
the  present  time ;  with  a  Table  of  the 
number  of  Patients  admitted,  cured,  and 
relieved,  shewing  the  progressive  in- 
crease and  utility  of  the  Charity, 


Art.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


oKotoor. 

Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex, 
containing  a  general  View  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Relations  of  the  South-eastern  Part 
of  England ;  with  Figures  and  Detcrip- 
tiona  of  FomIIs  of  Tilgate  Forrest.  By 
Gideon  Mautell,  F.R.9.  &c.  &c*  Royal 
4to«  Plates*  ^  ]5r. 

HISTORY. 

A  Chronologieal  History  of  the  West 
fncliea.  By  Captain  Thomas  Sonthey, 
R.N.  3  vols.  8*o.  2L  XiU. 

Tbe  Nine  Books  of  the  History  of 
Hemdotos,  translated  from  the  Text  of 
tbe  .  Rev.  Thomas  Gai»ford,  M.  A.  with 
X^otes,  Utostrative  Jind  critical,  a  Geo- 
gr«|>1iical  Index  dcfiaiug  the  Situation 


of  every  Place  mentioned  in  the  History, 
an  Introductory  Essay,  and  a  Summary 
of  the  History.  By  P.  £.  Laurent  t  vols. 
Svo.  IL  4r. 

MSOICINE. 

Malaria ;  an  Essay  on  tlie  Production 
and  Propagation  of  this  Poison,  and  on 
the  Nature  and  Localities  of  the  Placies 
by  wbich  it  is  pmdnced  ;  with  an  enh- 
meratioo  of  the  Diseases  caused  by  It, 
and  of  the  means  of  preventing  or  di- 
minishing them,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
naval  or  miliury  service.  By  John 
Macculloeb,  M.D.  Sue*  lee.  8vu.  l€s» 

MISCELLAMBOUS. 

The  Gondola :  a  3eri«s  of  Talcs  ie- 
lated  at  Sea.  Post  Svo.  St.  6(i, 
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List  ijf  Works  recenify  puUithed. 


A  OmnoMtical  Introdactlon  ti>  th« 
LoQdoD  PhanDacoiMmft.  Bj  S.  F* 
Lesch.  ISaOi  5a 

.  BtcunioDS  of  a  YilbifB  CartU;  or 
the  Fruits  and  Oleatiing*  of  a  Month's 
BaoDble  io  Quest  of  Health.  Crovii  8tol 
8#.6d 

PbilOBOphy  in  Sport  made  Scteooe  la 
Barnest ;  bcmg  an  attenpt  to  iHastraie 
the  lint  PriDcipleB  of  Natnral  Pbiloao> 
pby,  l>y  the  aid  of  Popular  Toys  and 
Sports.  3  n>b.  ISoio. 

CoDTersations  on  Mythology.  Mim. 
Bu 

ifoiut  raitosonir. 

Elemeots  of  the  History  of  Pbiloao> 
phy  and  Science,  from  the  Earliest  Ao- 
thenttc  Records  to  the  commeoceaient 
of  the  18th  Century*  By  Thomas 
Morelly  Author  of  Studies  io  History, 
9tc,  Blc,  8to.  18s» 

POBTftT. 

Pompeii,  a  Poen;  to  which  are  added 
«  few  Poetical  Trifles.  13mo.  5». 

Poetic  Fugitives.  By  a  Young  Lady. 
ISmo.  tt,  6d, 

Foema*  By  an  Ofltoer.  ISma  5s, 

The  Reignmg  Vice.  A  Satirical  Essay. 
Foolscap  8va  6c.6dL 

The  Poetical  Works  of  W.  Words- 
worth,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  indodiog 
•*  The  Excursimi."  5  volfc  f.can  Sro. 
SU.5t. 

rotmcAL* 

Essays  on  the  Currency  and  Circula- 
tioo,  and  on  the  foflneuoe  of  our  Paper 
System  on  the  Imlustry,  Trude»  and  Re- 
venue  of  Great  Britain*  Bj  John  Ash* 
too  Yates.  8to.  St. 

THotoor* 

The  obligatory  Nature  of  the  Sacra- 

'  mcnt ;  or  Strictures  on  Mr.  Gumey's 

Remarks  respecting  Baptism  and  the 

Lord's  Supper.     By  the  Rot.  George 

BKss,M.A.  Svo. 

Sermons  on  the  Principal  Festivals  of 
the  Christian  Church;  to  which  are 
added.  Three  Sermons  on  Good  Friday. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Bird  Sumner,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham  and  Vicar  of 
Mapledurham,  Oaon.  Svo.  lOi.  6tf. 

Recollections  of  Sermons  preached  in 
Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev*  Dr.  Malan,  of 
Geneva.  ISmo.  Ir. 

Archbishop  Leigfaton  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  3tmo.  1«» 


m  Kck 


By  tho 


Archbishop  Laightoo^s  Rnles 
reel  ions  Ibr  a  Hdy  Ufe.  6^ 

Plain  Scriptural  Addresses 
Penons.  ISmo.  !«. 

Plain    Discourses   on 
and    Praetkml    Ghristlaaity, 
Rev.  W.  Ford  Vanes,  A.M. 
Curate  of  St.  John's  Bedfofd-m«.  li 

Pielas  Privnta;  or  Baok  of  Private 
Devotions  a  Series  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  and  Mcdiutiena  for 
every  Day  in  the  Week,  and  onVi 
Occasions  s  with  inirodnutwy 
09  Prayer,  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
Elegantly  prlnied  hi  a  pockei 
neatly  honnd  In  Maek,  witli  gilt  ndgas. 
9t, 

Hymns  for  young  Penoas,  adaptid 
ta  the  varioua  Agct  «f  Chihihaed  and 
Youth.  18ma  2f. 

The  same,  abridged  Ibr  the  Uai  of 
Sonday  Schools.  U*  bound. 
-  Sermons,  Deetrinel  and  Pvneiienl; 
elucidattng  the  Doctrine  of  the  TViaity, 
the  Snvereignty  of  God.  the  Ponur  of 
the  Devil  in  the  World,  the  Dnty  of 
Studying  Prophecy,  the  Intaanadlnla 
Slate,  the  Knourledge  of  eaoh  other  in 
the  Ufe  to  coma,  tha  Blillcnlal  Rsifw  ef 
Christ  upon  Earth,  Iec.  Ite.  lie.  WilH 
inostrative  Nelea  ami  AntherHies.  By 
the  Rev,  John  Noble  Coleman^  M.  A. 
of  Queen's  Collcgp,  Ozleid.  Svo.  ISs. 

A  risleHs  Gilt ;  oomisiing  of  < 
aatiuns  on   Sacred  Sufeyects; 
Ibr  the  Instinction  aad  Amui 
the  yuoager  Branehes  ef  bar  Family  «• 
Sundays,  deoood  Edit.  Itmu.  5fl.  6A 

Romanist  Convcnations ;  or  Diala» 
goes  between  a  Romanist  and  a  PtMe^ 
tant.  PnUUbed  at  OeiKva,  in  l*nx 
Translated  by  H.  Hnnlittglbni,  LO^B* 
Second  EdiC  ISmo.  Sfc  ML 


WhHtfmoie»s  attoKcal  mi 
grsphical  Fictnie  of  Drighloa 
Bnsiroos,  and  Visitor's  Quida; 
lishcd  with  18  beaatilal 
Steel  and  Copper.  3s. 


Travda    of    tha    Rai 
through  Mongolia  to  China,  and 
denea  in  Peking,  in  tha  Yeats  IS99-94. 
By  George  Ttmknwikl.    With 
llona aad  Notes,  hyJoKnaVoa: 
a  vols.  tvn.  It  lOk 
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VOL.  XXVII.    NEW  SERIES. 


Aho^rfm,  deteriptiim  qf  tke  iaiple  qf  tke 
Jite  mrski^pirt  Iken,  40«,  H  tq. 

Advent,  the  RedeemeHs,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Stewart's  practical  view  of  it,  185, 
314.  ^ 

Advocate,  the  female  miniooaiyy  439« 

Aged,  duties  and  ooneolations  of  the, 
Belfrage's  discourses  on  the,  374^  «l 

AUxandria^UtpremnimreUkedtlaU,  133. 

Apocalypse,  on  the  general  stnictare  of 
the,  by  J.  H.  Piere,  186,  314. 

Aprils  poem  o»,  bjf  John  Ckre,  51 1,  etseq. 

Army,  British,  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the,  at  WashlugtoQ  and  New 

.  Orleans,  in  the  years  1814  and  1815, 

,  142,  ei  40^.;  claims  of  the  Americans 
on  the  score  of  naval  and  military  su- 
periority exoessive,  143;  merits  of 
Mr.  James's  *  Full  and  Correct  Ac- 
count,* 143;  character  of  the^reoent 

.  work,  ib,g  the  aut|ior  embarks  for 
America,  144;  tkeiekqftke  Bamidfu, 
•^* ,-  landing  of  the  troops  on  the  banks 
of  the  Patuietit,  ib.g  march  upon 
Washington,  145;  ito  capture,  UG; 
march  upon  Baltimore,  147;  Iketm^ 
tkor^s  ftfingt  premoMi  to  lamlingt  U. ; 
dgatk  t(f  Oen.  Rouj  i4. ;  Air  eAaroder, 
148;  «itfiniqfiA§Amarieontiwpt,ik; 
the  enterprise  against  Baltimore  aban- 
doned, 149;  domgtrom  esoirnoa  of 
$om€  qf  tht  iiffker*^  149,  50  ;  the  au- 
thor hmds  at  Jamaica,  and  moralizes 
upon  slavery,  151 ;  expedition  against 
New  Orleans,  i^.;  in^ktliaeh  of  tko 
AmmuMs  upon  tke  bivouae  qf  Qemerol 

.  K^Ke^  152j  3. 

Babylon  and  infidelity  foredoomed  of 
God,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  186, 
314. 

B^^,  iff  apptmromej  gordm,  iff,,  391. 

Baillie,  Dr.,  his  gold-headed  cane's  ac- 
count of  him,  454, 5 ;  t^ious  one€4ote 
o/kiMf  455. 

Barodan,  dieeription  of  a  tmmrkeUe  mtmnd 
MMri/,395. 

barton's  widow's  tale,  and  other  poems, 
931,  <l  Hq,i  the  suliiect  of  the  poem 
Ihe  loss  of  the  five  Wesley  an  missio- 


naries, 231;  reflecUops   on   cerUin 

mjrsterioQs  events  in  the  annals  of 

missionary  enterprise,  232,3;  tttmzat 

^  on  tke  ghrjf  utualfy  drpkied  round  tke 

,  kpod  qftke  Sonour,  234;  on  tiepcuion 
flower f  234,  5;  Unezon  the  dead,  236,  7. 

Bathing,  cold,  warm,  and  sea,  observa- 
tions on,  in  regard  to  obviating  dys- 
pepsia, 420,  «r  eeq. 

Belcher's  poetical  sketches  of  biblical 
subjects,  &C.,  377,  et  teq,g  Ae  iatt 
plague  o/Egi/pt,  378,  9. 

Beldam's  summary  of  the  laws  pecu- 
liarly affecting  ProtesUnt  Dissenters, 
&c,  521,  etieq;  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
senters invidiously  mixed  up  with  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  521,  2;  Mr. 
Burke's  hatred  of  abstract  principles;, 
522;  riseoftheTe8tact,523,  4;  va- 
rious  attempts  to  relieve  the  Disseb- 
ters,  524,  5;  the  annual  indemnity 
bill,  526;  the  Dissenters  should  not 

.  petition  on  the  ground  of  abstract 
principles  of  right,  528;    the  most 
important  point  of  the  Catholic  ques-  ' 
tion  considered,  529,  el  teq, ;  nsasons, 
exclusive  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissen- 

.  ters,  why  the  Test  act  should  be  re- 
pealed, 531 ;  on  taking  the  sacrament 
as  a  qualifieailoo  for  office,  532,  3 ; 
remarks  on  the  reply, '  This  is  not  the 
time,'  534. 

Belfrage's  discourses  on  the  duties  and 
consolations  of  the  aged,  374,  et  teq, ; 
subjects  treated  of,  375  ;  duties  q/win* 
tetf  376;  umuilahleneu  qf  »htk  to  tko 
proipeUqfan  agedeaint,  376,  7. 
Bermudas,  tketck  qf  tke,  144. 
Bible,  cottage,  and  family  expositor. 

337,  etseq. 
Blackburn's  reflections  on  the  moral  aud 
spiritual  claims  of  the  metropolis, 
3(0.,  465,  et  seq, ;  modern  London,  on- 
ewU  cities  and  milages  vuluded  in  k, 
465 ;  list  qf  its  various  places  qf  worskip^ 
466 ;  proportion  qf  tke  populaium  not  at* 
Unding  ang  place  qf  worskip,  ik.:  wim- 
herqf  tke  persons  eommkted  td  Newgate 
m  18126,  ik, ;  inefease  above  tke  prior 
year,  ib,  ,*  calculation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  west  of  Temple 
Bar,  467 ;  increase  qf  tke  Soman  Co- 
b 
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ihoHetf  md  ^i  of  iheiw  placet  of  war* 
thipt  468  i  eaute  of  we  origin  of  the 
ioddyfoT  promoHng  christian  tiMffMt- 
iioH  in  Londonf  468, 9  {  reflectiont  on 
the  increasing  extension  of  the  me- 
tropolis, 469,  TO. 

Blonde,  Lord  Byron's  account  of  the 
voyage  of  the,  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands,  289,  el  teg. 

Bloomfleld's  recensio  synoptlca  annota- 
tionis  sacrsB,  &c.  348,  el  je^.  ;  origin 
of  Dr.  Campbell's  work  on  the  gos- 
pelsy  349;  the  aulhor*t  d\ffiadhf  in. 
formng  the  present  work,  ib. ;  his  aa- 
thorities,  350 ;  the  theological  critics 
of  Germany,  351 ;  the  auiifrU  remarks 
on  various  passages  in  Afatthen^s  go<« 
pe/,  359,  ei  seq,  ;  on  the  exclamation 
of  the  Centurion,  35T;  remarks  on 
various  passages  in  Luh^s  gospel,  358, 
9;  certain  passages  in  John's  gtnpei 
considered,  360,  el  seg, ;  charaeter  and 
execution  of  the  work,  366,  7. 

Beyer  unites  the  whole  island  of  Hayti 
under  hii  government,  573. 

Brandenburg,  the  Marguis  qf,  his  noble 
JSruMess  at  the  diel  qf  Augimrgh,  541 , 
8. 

Broadt  as  an  artide  qffbod,  Mr,  Thpek" 
rakfs  obseroaiumt  on  il^  279. 

Harder*!,  John,  final  state  of  the  hea- 
then, 163,  et  seq, ;  diflBcnIty  of  tiie 
aubjeet,  £&.  ;  it  is  not  created  by  re- 
▼elatioDj  164;  two  tRstinct  penaUies 
denounced  against  the  heathen  for  their 
(dolatrff  and  immoralUy,  165,  6 ;  be- 
nignant aspect  of  the  gospel  in  regard 
to  the  heathen,  107;  on  the  state  of 
the  dkUdren  (t/*  the  heathen,  ib,;  the  case 
of  competent  intellect  and  tmbeciUity  eoU'^ 
Hdered,  167,  8  ;  Ood  regards  the  i&ipo* 
tUion  of  the  heart  more  than  mere  oMU- 
racy  qf  knowledge,  168. 

Burmea,  character  qf  the,  189. 

Bussorah,  description  of  the  city  of,  &o. 
387. 

Byron's,  Lord,  voyage  of  the  Blonde  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  289,  et  seq, ; 
succession  of  the  Owhybee  kings 
from  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  290  ; 
character  of  TAmehameha,  ib, ;  ac- 
cession and  character  of  Ribo  Ribo, 
ib,  {  his  design  in  visiting  England, 
890, 1 ;  embarks  with  an  American 
captaip,  891 ;  diJkonourable  conduct  qf 
the  Captain,  291;  excellent  conduct 
of  the  royal  party  while  in  England, 
291,  2i  illness  and  death  qftheSueen^ 
992;  ^f  and  death  of  the  King,  295', 
reception  of  the  chieft  by  the  King 


at  Windsor,  ih, ;  tlieir  de^itore  for 
Owhybee,  ib.s  a  revolt  in  the  ieland 
suppressed,  294 ;  landiog  of  tlie  bodies 
of  the  late  King  and  Queen,  ib. ; 
Lord  Byron  visits  the  erater  of  tiie 
great  burning  monntala,  895 ;  ce«- 
rageoHs  behaeionr  of  a  female  chief,  who 
had  embraced  Chistimtity,  896,  7  s  c«- 
rious  anecdote  rotated  by  an  oAf  ^risl 
concerning  4nue(r,  897 ;  departure  of 
the  frigate  for  England,  t5. ;  strange 
conduct  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  his 
follow  missionaries,  ib* ;  the  oAoen 
land  in  a  solitary  but  cbristianiacd 
island,  896;  arrival  at  Coooeptioa, 
ib,;  grand  remew  by  the  Aramcammn 
chi^,  5pe.  898,  9  ;  singular  aoooout  of 
a  wreck,  and  of  the  rescue  of  six 
wrotched  seamen,  899. 

Cadiot,  M.,  authentic  narrative  of  bis 
conversion  to  the  Protestant  Ikitb, 
and  of  his  death,  456,  et  seq. ;  he  be^ 
comes  dissatisfied  with  the  doetrinee,  ATc 
qf  the  Romisk  church,  463;  it  dspriead 
qf  his  cure,  ib. ;  tettiet  at  Arsdnim,  at  a 
prioaU  tutor,  464. 

Calendar,  Clare's  shepherd's,  509,  el 
seq. 

Campaign  of  theBritiA  army  at  Watfli* 
inglon  and  New  Orieans,  in  1814  and 
1815,  narrative  of  it,  %\%eteeqm 

Cane,  the  gold>headed,  453,  et  taq, ;  Dr. 
Baillie's  gold-headed  cane  presented, 
by  bis  widow,  to  the  council  of  the 
eoHege  of  physicians,  453 ;  list  of  the 
former  proprietors  of  the  cane,  tift* ; 
the  present  work  the  *  Tales  of  the 
Cane,*  ib, ;  account  of  Dr.  RadeKfie, 
ib,  ;  high  estimation  In  whidibe  was 
held,  ib.  $  his  death  hastened  by  his 
dread  of  the popalaee,  ib,;  be 
tains  Prince  JBugenej  ib,  ;  kit 
respeUing  the  dinsm,  453,4;  ^ 
liba  andbehaoieur  ff  tkt  pr^toe^  tlw  ; 
Dr.  Raddflik  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  454; 
character  of  Dr.  Mead,  ib, ;  aotioe 
of  Dr.  Askew,  ib, ;  of  Dr.  Plieaitw, 
ib.;  of  Dr.  BatUie,  454»5s  nwtdtu 
<^  mm,  455,  6. 

Carpenter's  popular  Introdaotion  to  tiM 
study  of  the  Holy  Seriptnres,  954,  et 
teq. 

CathoHes,  Roman,  tn  JLoadbe,  sasfnasr  ^ 
and  Ust  (^  their  pbmet  nf  mertkif,  4m. 

Champollion  fe  jenne,  Lettrea  a  M.  le 
Due  de  Blaeas  D*Aulps,  fce.  per  If*. 
184,  et  seq.  ;  history  of  tlie  eellaotioa 
of  Egyptian  autiqultlet  tranled  ef  -in 
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Om  iMMeiil  work.  124;  tiMcotleetioa 
»1Mircb«aed  by  the  kiog  uf  Sanltnia, 
<*.;    aciToant  of  Mine  of   tba^rara 
and  valuable  objcett  cootaincd  in  the 
Tarin  mnicttin,  125 ;   the  name  of 
Oajrmaiidyas  said  to  be  foond  oo  one 
of  the  papyri,  ih. ;  dnign  of  Ibe  an- 
their  ia  the  praieat  letters,  iL  /  Taiii- 
ty  and  candoar  of  the  author,  126 ; 
judicknis  reply  of  Canota  to  Napole* 
en,  A,i    Dr»  Racbardsoo*i  remerks 
on  the  ioexhaostible  wondert  of  E- 
gypt,  ifr.;  Babylon,  na   Egypt,   the 
fifft  link  in  the  ehain  of  aocieot  art, 
«A.  i  the  author's  aocooot  of  the  roy- 
al legends  cootaloed  on  the  pillars  in 
the  Turin  Museum,  127  ;  the  genea- 
logical ubiet  of  Abydos,  ift.  /    the 
early  chronology  of  Egypt  inrolred 
in  great  obscurity,— cause  of  It,  ift.  / 
dificolties  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
other  valuable  docuoMots,  127,  8| 
altcmpt  of  the  author  and  his  brother 
to  discover  the  name,  era,  3tc.  ef  Osy- 
naodyas,  128, 9  ;  conquest  of  Egypt, 
by  the  Shepherd  Kings,  in  the  rrtgo 
of  the  last  king  of  the  Kith  dynasty, 
129,  30;  oo  aaae  of  the  Sh^erd 
Kings  yet  dlseovercd  on  aoy  monu- 
OMnt*   130 ;  nanes  of  aone  of  the 
collateral  dynasty,  ih»i   account  of 
Ramses  VI.  in  the  19th  dynasty,  A.  / 
eartouches  of  tJie  20th,  21st,   and 
Mod  dynasties,  131. 
OmUfmfOmg^ittf  Hi  fmjjtmg^  66, 
Characteristic^  Levis*s  christian,  64,  cf 

CMstiaa  devotednesi^  169,  el  sif. 

*«<—  Bvidenoe  Society,  answer  to 
the  naaifcsto  of  the,  379,  el  «f./ 
purport  of  this  ti»ct,  379;  on  ikt 
aelaire  v  '*'  verieuf  rsanMt  Me  nye* 
rwnsti  Is  es  wevnyfuei  Men,  380, 1  • 

Chrislophe  proolaiaied  king  of  Hayti, 
567  ;  his  tragical  death,  572. 

Christ,  Scott's  history  of  the  church  of, 
536,e<si|u 

Cirelns»  modeni  RogMB,  ebancter  of^ 
47. 

Clan^  ShspbeidPs  Calendar,  509,  H 
isf.!  iwngresa  of  pastoral  poetiy, 
510;  aessi  en  AfrUf  51 1,  ef  eif,  f  en 
Juhf,  5l5k  d  nq. ;  dtaaf4  t^SaO^  Grvgr, 
519,2a 

Colennn*s  seraons,  doctrinal  and  prae^ 
ticnl,  553,  el  sif . ;  rcsarks  on  the 
seraon  on  the  duty  of  studying  the 
Apocnlypsa,  554  ;  the  author^  selec- 
tion of  vritcrs  on  this  subject  iiyudi- 
ci»ui    554, 5 1  bis  Bi»ppticgtio«  of 


the  text,  556  ;  strictures  oo  the  ser- 
mon on  the  Trinity,  ^56^  1 1  ku  o^ 
servaiiaiu  on  tkt  teti^  "  TaU  kttd  to 
gow docinwu^**  558,9;  ea  l4e  dmig  ^ 
firvent  prauer  for   ike  e$iobhtkmemi  tf 
MtttuAU  lungim^  559,  60;    <anracl 
from  ikt  dueourto  on  ikt  di^y  f^judg^ 
menif  56 1 ;  four  pnriiaikrs  in  vikk  tho 
iaws  and  o^imont  of  wnen  ere  maH  egies- 
obkioikonoonltdwia  qf  God,  561,  oi 
ttq.  s  odn/Ury,  H. ;  M^jf^mmrder,  i6,  ei 
orq.t  dneffvig,  562;   mam-tloaHng,  i6. 
ei  stf, 

ConlToU,  e,  jy  r.  JT.  Honog,  93,  4. 

Corinthians,  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to 
the,  Tolley's  paraphrase  of,  54,  el  jcy. 

Cbereealerr,  l4s,  a  jeaad,  69. 

Cowthpi,  155,  6. 

Cry,  the  Suttee's,  to  BriUio,  by  J.  P«ggs, 
550,  a  teq, 

Cuniogfaame's  scheme  of  prophetic  ar- 
raogement  of  the  Rev.  E.  Irving,  &c. 
critically  examined,  186, 314. 


Veod,  Hnti  on  l4r,  ig  Bornard  Barton, 

236,  7. 
Deesatines  crowned  emperor  of  Haytl, 

566. 
Devotedoess,  christian,  169,  sf  <«y. ;  /4e 
eirl4er*«  tialemeniofikeprineipleio  wMek 
prhniiioo  ihrittianiig  owed  mnek  of  Um 
irrtiistiUt  enorgjf,  170;  his  motto, 
with  renurks  on  his  mode  of  treating 
it,  171 ;  the  language  of  the  motto 
not  to  be  understood  literally,  172; 
ikt  anikor*t  rtasont  for  eondmkng  ikni 
omr  Saoiour  spoke  Rleral  imtk,  173; 
his  reasons  examined,  ik,  ei  eeq. ;  case 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  174 ;  en 
lajfing  up  for  ekOdren,  176 ;  pooertg  end 
d^cpfudnce  beUfor  lAein,  ift, ;  Ms  ei^ 
ikor't  tirange  mitrepreseniaiwn  of  ike 
eonduei  qf  onr  Saoionr,  177. 

Diet,  Dr.  Paris's  treatise  on,  97,  ei  sif. 

Digestion  and  dast,  Thackmh*s  lectures 
on,  97,  ei  sey. 

Dissenters,  Protestant,  Beldam's  sum* 
mary  of  laws  peculiariy  affecting 
them,  521,  efsMr. 

Domingo's,  M.  de  Santo,  Roman  tablets, 
33,  ei  Sif. 

IVeas^  Dr.,Attocr<jmo/ lAs  137/4 prnfin, 
75,6. 

Donnegau's  new  OroA  and  Bugfish  lexi- 
con, 427,  ef  sef . 

Doogbs's  advancement  of  society  la 
knowledge  and  reltgkm,  185,  314. 

DMifiiv,  fwneri«ee,562. 

Ecoaomy,  pontical.  If  r.  MTalthus  on  n 
much  dispnled  point  io,  229,  ei  Mf • 
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£t^lifkm€n,  the  AifA  tstimetiim  in  whiA 
their  ekaracier  it  hMin  Hamaien  mti 
the  a^aeent  country,  401. 

Egypt,  recollections  of,  by  the  Btnm- 
eas  VOD  Mioatoli,  132,  etseq. 

Eu^land,  Liogard  and  Turner's  lustories 
of,  337,  et  teq.$  Mr.  Tamer's  di* 
▼ision  of  his  history,  938 ;  character 
of  Heory  the  Eighthi  839 ;  remarks 
on  Dr.  Liogard's  exhibition  of  bia 
life,  239 ;  the  Doctor's  hostile  treat- 
ment of^Anne  Boleyn,  240,  41 ;  Mr. 
Turner's  obserrations  on  Cardinal 
Pole's  '  repeated  assertions,'  241  \ 
character  of  Mr.  Turner  as  an  his'< 
tortan,  242;  the  reformation  the 
e^ct  of  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  Henry  and  his  ministers^ 
S42 ;  the  dergjf  exeenled  in  the  retgn  qf 
Henry  f  tt^trA  on  oocoaml  cf  treaton' 
able  pracikee,  243;  popularity  of 
Henry's  reign  for  the  flrsi  twenty- 
seven  years,  243,  4j  his  conduct 
during  the  first  period  of  his  reigp. 
245s  ^^'  lingard on  the  ^t€U  qf  the 
infinenoeqf  Cardinal  Wobty,^M^  I  Mr. 
JWner'f  account  qf  WoLeyU  adndnit' 
irqtion  and  poficy,  247;  religion  on^ 
verbaUy  connected  with  the  diteuuioni 
and  purpotet  qf  the  pope  and  Henry^ 
248,  9 ;  on  the  real  eeuae  qf  ihe  esecu* 
Hon  of  Bishop  Fuher  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  251 ;  the  Edinburgh  reviewer's 
examination  of  Dr.  L.'s  account  of 
the  St  Bartholomew  massacre,  253. 

Euphrates,  the  riter.  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley's 
observations  on,  227,  8« 

fvanson's  translation  of  the  historical 
summary  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Satm,  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  &c  456,  ei 
teg,  ;  origin  of  the  present  work, 
456 ;    ecclesiastical  intolerance  and 

«  political  intolerance  not  the  same 
thing,  457;  conduct  of  Professor 
Haffher  and  M.  Steinbach,  458;  db- 
claraiion  qf  ihe  prince  qf  Salnt^lm 
respecting  hit  moiioee  for  renouncing  Ihe 
Roman  communion^  461,  2  ;  his  dtdsioe 
'  testimony  of  the  doelrinal  orthodoxy  and 
estimahle  character  qf  the  faslort,  402; 
uncharitable  conduct  or  certain  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  towards  them, 
463. 

Ewing'a Greek  and  English  lexicon,  427, 
etse^. 

Fast-eating,  evils  of  it,  273 ;    it  occa- 
sions thirst,  276. 
Female  missionary  adrocatci  4S9,  452. 


Fko-worshiMers,  deseripRon  ef  ihe  temple 
qfthe,al  Ahosharon^  402,  et  lef . 

Flowers,  by  7.  Hood,  93. 

fading,  by  Mrs.  Hemsmt,  92. 

Food,  animal,  on  the  digestability  and 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  various 
kinds  of;  277,  elsej. 

— »  farinaceous,  remarks  on,  fiTB. 

— •"--  the  natural,  of  man,  obserrataev 
OB,  &c.  269. 

France,  four  years  In,  21 ,  ei  'seq.  ;  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  21  ;  short  ac- 
count of  the  author's  family,  16. ;  be 
matriculates  at  Oxford,  tA. ;  exAJNls 
Idmseif  as  a  right  sfdged  for  popent^  21, 
2  ;  iUr  remarkt  on  the  right  of  prioate 
judgement^  22,  3 ;  obaervatioiia  oa 
tbem,  23;  he  takes  orders,  and 
preaches  before  the  uniTersity  ob  the 
power  of  absolution  as  iitheraDt  in 
the  hierarchy,  24 ;  ^ede  ef  his  srr> 
fMoa,  24,  5;  he  receives  thedoctrfne 
of  transubstantiation,  25;  ioadSr  7i- 
berius,  at  a  modetfor  sovereignty  25,  6  ; 
hitvitU  to  Dr.  Douglas,  and  reeonalm* 
turn  to  the  church  qf  Rome,  91,eiteq.; 
IS  re-baptized,  28,  9 ;  eritkites  em  or- 
chitectural  ornaments,  29,  ei  tey. ;  edb- 
gites  James  IL,  and  abuses  the  Eag&h 
nation^  31;  CMtrious  iastanta  qf  cradt" 
lUy,  31,  eiseq, 

Frerc  on  the  general  structure  of  tte 
Apocalypse,  186, 314. 

Gardes',  M.  dedaratlon  contre  Pin- 
toleranoe  du  Canton  deVaod,  300, 
el  seq,  ,*  extent,  population,  &c.  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  300 ;  its  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  ib,  ;  stale  of 
religion  in  the  canton,  301 ;  rise  of 
the  present  persecutions,  302  ;  enae 
qf  M,  de  Qiaoannes,  302,  ei  tef,; 
edict  against  private  Sunday  eveiHog 
religions  meetings,  304  ;  second  edict 
and  penaUies,  305;  address  from 
three  ministers  to  the  LaeaanBe 
council,  305,  6;  banishment  of  the 
three  ministers,  306,  7  ;  cruel  tieet- 
ment  of  M.  Juvet,  307;  bia  pioes 
submission  and  death,  308 ;  lArfgra 
lion  qf  the  London  dissenting  mimitters^ 
308,  9 ;  eslrurf  from  M.  ds  Bar^ef 
declaration,  309,  ei  sof, ;  Af.  RackmtU 
defence  6j  the  eonduet  of  the  f^fffiytt 
dissenters,  3 1 1 ,  1 2;  recent  tnt^Higeoce 
of  the  improved  state  of  their  affairs, 
313. 

Genius   and    perseverance,    Elizabeth 
Strott's  triumphs  of,  368,  ei  ssf. 

Ghry  usually  d^tttad  round  He  hood  cf 
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cur  Stthuf,  Ami  cm  Ih,  If  Btnmrd 
Dwion,  934. 
C3oM-hraded  caoe»  453,  ti  Mf. 

•I  ik€  SnHmm  dtapdm  Ikmi  dby,  50. 
Oracfc  aod  Epg lith  lesconij  Ibc.  ATf,  H 


OymmufticMf  evib  fiWD  an  onqoalified 
d  tla«B«  419« 


Ha1l«  Brabopt  wtocfioBi  from  the  vorin 

oC  574. 
Ban^M  view  of  tb«  itmctare,  fenetKiiM, 

and  ditorfcrs  of  the  fttonMh,  Ice.  97» 

lUrv«y*s  Sk0lcbei  of  Baytt,  564.  c<  J«y. ; 
origia  of  the  insurrection  in  1791, 
564  i  the  English  inrndo  SL  Donin- 
go»565i  froodon  proclaimed  by  the 
French  commi«ion«rt«  i6.  f  elemtion 
of  ToQSMiot  L*Oaverture  to  power, 
•5. ;  praeperoos  tUte  of  the  colony 
under  bit  adrainittntlon,  14./  arri- 
Tftl  of  the  expeditioo  under  Le  Oerc, 
(4. ;  general  iQiurreeti«in  throughout 
the  island,  565, 6 ;  death  of  Le  Clerc, 
566  ;  DesMlmes  crowned  emperor  of 
Hayti,  i4.  $  elevation  of  Chrlstophe, 
a4, ;  jcaloosy  of  the  mulaitoes,  and 
eJcration  of  Petioo,  i4.  g  CMUopkt 
tnmfied  kiitg  qf  OmfH^  ib  ifUmhur^ 
a4.f  4m  kotuikM^  568;  4r  enennr^gge 
fditmtmn,  tKc  t6. ;  imdutlr^  of  tke 
HeyfisMf,  569,  70;  their  subonllaa- 
tioa,  571 ;  slate  of  religioQ  and  mo- 
rals among  them,  t4./  sobs«qaent 
history  and  tragical  death  of  Chrlt- 
Uiphe,  512  i  character  of  Petlon'a 
government  in  the  sooth  of  the  is- 
land,  ik;  his  death,  573;  union  of 
Jhe  two  governments  of  the  bland 
under  Boyer,  14. 

Hayti,  Harvey^s  Setchet  of,  564^  ei  jvf . 

Heart,  the,  with  odes  and  other  poems 
by  Percy  Rotle,  154. 

Heathen,  6nal  state  of  the,  by  J.  Buf^ 
der,  163,  djm, 

IfcvMn,  &mt  le,  4y  Am  /amen,  68. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  account  of  an  un- 
known manuscript,  illustrative  of  bis 
dying  dedaratioo  that  ha  had  intend- 
ed to  attempt  tha  cooqocsl  of  Jem* 
salcm,  ^29,  elMf. 

BcTvey's  friendship's  ofli^og,  92,  «f  siy.  f 
contrilmtors,  99;  fmdimg  Jhmtn  bff 
Mrs.  Ilfwaaf,  t4.  i  fiomen  4y  X  Hoett, 
93  ;  ecoalrafl4y  7.  ir.llb«y,98,  9.| 

lirywt  sartrmlf  frvm  ikt  lift  wf^  370,  » 


^,  ditcooerut  qf  Ihem  in  ikt 

pffrwmdof  Cht0^,  134. 
Hieroglyphics,  Egyptian,  see  Champ6l- 

lion,  194,  eljsy. 
Hopkins,    Bishop,   Wilaon's  selections 

from  the  works  of;  574. 
Horned  compendious  introdoCtiMi    to 

the  alwiy  of  the  Bible,  254,  H  «y. 
Howe,  John,  Wlbon'a  mlectaoM  from 

the  works  of,  574« 
ffmmlrtd  mtdiUrdptdm^  159,  60. 
Hm»^,  Dr.  BU%,  on  ikt  ttntatmm  ^f, 

9*6. 
Hyattls,  the  late  Rev.  John,  sennoos  ow 

various  subjects,  137,  ti  ttf.  g  Mr* 

Af  •  Wtttt*f  ietimimjf  tf  Ike  tmcett  •§ 

W#  wtiiritttjfp  138;  on  Cle  eviaim  Sf 

dotm  (^  «n,  138,  9  ;  on  adnulsrisl 
jUmAff^  1 39,  W  My. 
^ysm,  iktpmgnm'if  81. 

Idolatry,  a  poem,  by  the  Rov.  W.  Swan, 
439,  «f  «f . 

ilJtMtra,  (Urn  itkmdj  gtmr^kMio 
kt  ikt  ttai  ^  PmrmtHat,  590. 

IlloAtrations,  poetical,  of  peamges  of 
Scriptore,  by  Bmily  Taylor,  154»  el 
atf. 

Indigestiow,  fro.  by  Dr.  Philips,  trea- 
tise on,  97,  cf  siy. 

■  ■  tieatiaes  on,  97;  inten- 

ded mode  of  considering  the  present 
solject,  98,  9  ;  Hare  am  iheproettt  io 
wkitk  /eorf  m  nljttitd  when  iUen  uUo 
l4esionrt,  99;    7%or4ra4  on  14^  promn 
^f  <wsflbwlsg  /barf,  i4. ;  iktfimreptmMgt 
imo  ikt  p4vyaa,  t4.  /  on  the  passage 
of  food  from  the  gullet  to  the  stomach, 
100;  nw  and  operation  of  the  lacteals, 
i4.  ;  alteratioa  undergone  by  the  ali- 
ment in  the  stomach,  100,  I  ;  wemerkt 
on  tktgtuirk  jitietp  101 ;  Its  three  re- 
markable qualities,  t4.  ;  John  Honter*a 
de6nition  of  a  slomadi,   109;  Dr. 
Pkiaf  e«  f4e  «fefe,  ^c  ^  mm  food  re- 
etwed  vUo  Ikt  rtainapi,  d.  /  opinion  of 
Mr.  Thackrah,  102, 3  ;  4u  eemmif  qf 
ike pjke ^  Ike pifhrui,  103;  M.  Ma- 
jeodie  on  the  natnra  of  chyme,  t4.  | 
proeem  of  a  seamd  digestion  in  the 
dnodennm,  104;  the  liver,  its  sitn»> 
tiun,  composition,  and  use,  14. ,  tho 
pnncrsas,  its  position  and  use,  14.^ 
Mr.  Bnalie  on  tho  neoeasity  of  a  due 
supply  of  bile,  for  the  formation  of 
chyle,  105;    bile  secreted  in  larger 
qoantitiet  after  a  meal  than  at  other 
times,  14.  g  Biohat  on  the  secretion  of 
biloi  i4« ;  cfcct  of  occasioiial  abiti- 
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nence,  ib. ;  Dr,  Paris  :(m  iki  nature  nf 
chyle,  106  ;  fatla^  of  the  propoutum 
that  *'  Ihere  an  manj/  species  qffood,  bui 
onhf  one  aUmenl,*'  ib.  ;  operatioD  of  Uie 
chyle,  106,  7  ;  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  digeitive  organization  is  supplied 
with  nerves  and  blood  vessels,  107  s 
on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  pairs  or 
nerves,  107;  the  blood  vessels,  ib.f 
the  spleen,  its  nature,  size,  position, 
akid  parpose,  107,  8  i  obtuaity  retptc^ 
ing  the  conoeyanee  qf  liquids  from  the 
stomach  into  the  ciraduthuf  mder  cer- 
tain parHadar  circumstaneetf  110,  11  ; 
note,  ib, ;  experiment  qf  Dr,  PkiBp  to 
ascertain  the  condition   of  the  nervous 
power  reemsite  to  insure  the  muscular 
and  memaranoiis  actions,  S^c,  necessary 
to  the  production  of  d^fme  and  chyle, 
4c*  lis*  13;  identity   of  galvanism 
and  the  nervous  powers,   113;    Dr. 
Parison  aniwnl eleetriciiy  and  ike  mode 
of  its  excitation  by  adds,  ib,  i  Dr.  PkiUp 
on  the  sensation  of  hunger^  266  ;  objce* 
tions  to  his  reafoning,  ib,  ;  the  desire 
of  food  still  remains  without  any  satis- 
factory explanation,  267 ;  remarks  of 
'  Dr.  Paris  on  the  sensation  of  tliirst, 
268  i   and  of  M.  Majeodie,  t&* ;  in^ 
qoiries  as  to  the  natural  food  of  man, 
&c.  269 ;  man  an  omnivorous  animal^ 
270 ',  Mr,  Thackrah's  proqfs  from  ike 
different  diet  of  man,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  ib, ;  proof  qffforded  by  eoee^ 
parative  anatomy,  270,  1  j  vegetable  food 
chiefly  preferred  in  hot  countries,  271  ; 
observations  on  the  quantity  of  food 
proper  to  be  taken,  ti.  ,*  Dr,  Paris  and 
Dr,  Philip  on  this  point,  272, 3  ;  evils 
of  fast  eating,  273,  note ;  great  im- 
portance  of  sufficient    mastication, 
274 ;  on  drinking  at  meab,  ib,  $  ex» 
tract,  275,  6  j  eating  too  fast  occasions 
thirst,  276;  on  the  digesUbility  apd 
nutritive  qualitiea  of  the  various  kinds 
of  animal  food,  277,  e/  seq, ;  fiesh  and 
fish,  ib,;  fowl,  278;  on  farinaceous 
Ibod,  ib,  g  Mr,  Thrackrah  on  bread  ae 
an  ertiele  of  food,  279 ;  the  potato^ 
nice,  pulses,  roots,  and  esculent  herbs, 
f6.;   fruit,  280;    on  cookery,   viz. 
roastmg,  boiling,  Ice.  &c»  ib.  et  seq, ; 
on  condiments,  281 ;  on  a  miaitnre 
of  fi)od,  281,  2;  periods   of  eating, 
&c*  282|  et  seq, ;  Dr,  Paris  on  supper, 
285 ;  on  tea,  285,  6 ;  on  wines,  their 
different  kinds,   &c.  286,  7;    malt 
liquor,  287,8;  on  indigestion,  405; 
oil  the  anatomy  and  susceptabiltties 
of  tb(wc  parts  tliat  are  mainly  occu< 


pied  In  the  bnsinesf  of  assiaiHI»tMo, 
406;    the  most  formidable   diseases 
may  b«  traced  in  tbeir  <sonDiineBoe- 
ment  to  mere  stomach  ailmeoty  407 ; 
Dr.  Philip's  three  stages  of  indiges- 
tion, 408,  H  seq,!  obfedione  of  Dr.  Paris, 
409,  et  seq,  $  and  of  Dr.  Jokmeam,   41 1, 
12;    indigestion,  for  the  most  pert, 
is  primarily  a  dtaeasa  merely  of  met- 
cular   spasm  and  membraiiotts  dis- 
order, 412;  circuoMtaDcea  by  vhiok 
dyspeptic  conditions  are  eDgeodcred, 
412,  et  seq*!  cautions  in  regard  to 
eating,  413,  d  seq, ;  cffecU  of  oieDtal 
affections,  414 ;  of  a  bent  pOMtion  of 
the  body,  exercise,  bard  studj,  Sec 
414, 15  ;  on  the  be^  mode  of  preree- 
tioQ  and  cure,  416 ;  on  the  qoaatity 
of  food,  pure  air,  exermse,  iLc  416, 
17 ;  on  cold,  warm,  and  see  bathing, 
420,  1 ;  on  medicinals,  422»  3  ;  on 
external  applicaiioos,  423;  observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  white  nuutard 
seed,  424  et  seq, 
Irving's    Babylon   and   infidelity 
doomed  of  God,  186, 314. 


Jefferson,  Joseph   B.,  Whitridge'a 
moirs  and  remains  of,  208,  etstq. 

Jesuits,  M,  ds  Santo  Domingo^s  rem^ks  an 
their  amduct,  ^c,  42;  CemU  Moat' 
losier^s  reply  to  M,  de  Bonald,  with  rr- 
gard  lo  the  Jesuits,  45,  6. 

Jews,  Zoharite,  brief  account  of  them, 
477  et  seq. 

Johnstone's  specimens  of  sacred  and 
serious  poetry,  &c.  66,  et  seq*  i  ex- 
tract from  the  author's  preface,  67  ;  eariy 
poets  from  whose  works  selectiona  are 
made,  68;  ode  to  Heaven^  by  Ben 
Jonson,ib,;  the  covenanters^  a  xon^el 
by  Mr.  Moir,  69. 

Jonak,  a  poem,  160,  1. 

Jones,  Paul,  Sberbume*!  life  o^  341  et 
seq. 

JonetHiTyro's  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con, 4i27  «/««;• 

Journey  from  India  to  Bngland,  Kep* 
pel's  p^sonal  narrative  of  a,  385,  H 
seq. 

Juiy,  Oan^s  poem  on,  515,  et  eeq. 

Kelly,  Michael,  reminiscencea  o^  114, 
etseq.i  his  early  life,  &c  118  £  ia 
patronised  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamiltmi  at 
Naples,  1 19 ;  rioUms  condmt  qf  ike 
lamaroni  at  the  memorable  enflioa  qf 
Mount  Vesmius,  118,  19;  infience  nf 
Father  Rocco  over  the  Letzarwn,  119  : 
the  author  becones  the  pupil  of  Sigooc 
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Aprilci  ih. ;  vtiklmnctii  ocatrrmte  M  B!0- 
%««,  190 ;  inuahieqfJI^aKtri,  190, 1. 
KeppeTt  pertoaal  namthre  of  ft  Joamey 
fhND  India  to  Knglaiid,  by  Basnonihi 
Bagdat,  fcc.  385,  ei  teq.;  the  au- 
thor*! traTellmg  compantooi,  985, 6 ; 
tbcy  embark  on  board  the  Alligator, 
988}  land  at  the  cove  of  Matcat, 
the  country  of  the  fchthyophagi,  ih. ; 
mmmarjf  niie  qf  taking  potmmn  •/  a 
#Aro«tf,  i6, ;  the  party  enter  the.Shat 
ttl  Arab,  lY. ;  arrive  in  sight  of  Meto- 
potamia,  i6,  ;  tpptmrmtet  if  ike  eoaafyy, 
987 ;  ilueripiion  ^ikedtg^  BmmrA^ 
987  \  Ut  trmkf  pcpMUHoH^  8^.  H,  ;  puh' 
Mtewiry  e/  a  mtmpatka,  t5.|  ondrr  ^ 
Mr  froettrioHt  388 ;  carious  node  of 
fettling  a  matter  of  precedency,  389  ; 
anriral  at  Kooma,  i6.  j  tkeg  procied 
•^  ike  7T#ni  le  //  Jntera,  fikt  idmnd) 
gffmtUff  Md  iokttketeai  if  Parmiitt^ 
390 ;  different  opinions  respecting 
the  scat  of  Paradise,  t6.  |  the  party 
6nd  excellent  sport  in  the  garden  of 
Bden,  and  oh  Niarod's  huatlng- 
ground,  sft. ;  Aom  a  aAorl  inUrriem  «£a 
a  Iwacsf,  sfr.  i  Mr.  Hamilton  leaves  the 
party,  and  proceeds  across  the  desert 
to  Bagdat,  391 ;  the  author  proceeds 
up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdat,  passing  by 
the  remains  of  Ctesif^KMi  and  Seleoda, 
tk  t  s^pasiaae*  tj  B&gdai,  sft. ;  the 
gardens,  398 ;  eain^loys  two  hours  in 
digging  for  antiquities  at  the  Hanging 
Gardens,  393 ;  fdlt  ta  wkk  Mr.  Ws(r 
lAr  Jemhk  smnMoiy,  394 ;  detail  of 
the  route  of  the  party  over  land,  ik,  i 
Ariimeta,  the  fisroorite  resideoioe  of 
Choaroas,  t4,  j  nuHtd  gj^dt  ^  Sktknktm^ 
si./  rtmmrkakie  moutid  near  Bmmkn^ 
395 ;  remarhs  on  the  ancient  tombs 
of  the  east,  395,  6;  Kkamki  m  ike 
Dide  rhtr,  396 }  the  party  are  reoon- 
■oitred  by  a  band  of  Coords,  397; 
meet  with  two  French  oflkers,  tA.  / 

^rtnsa^meraary  398  ;  deeeripiiim  efiki 
PmurJofike  Imie  frmet^9vermr,  398, 
ff  tfy.  {  acalpturm  of  Beshoon,  400 ; 
prei^ofike  ki%k  eeltim^Afin  m  mkkk  ike 
JSagnal  saafacfrr  te  keU  ei  if mMaaa, 
401 1  edbiiraftfe  caadbcl  ctf  Sir  Jekm 
Meholm,  401, 9;  the  author  ami  Mr. 
Hamllieo  pwcaed  to  Tehraon  aad  Ta« 
brfa,  409;  Mr.  H.  returns  to  Bnglaad 
by  way  of  Poland,  si.  ;  route  of  the 
author  by  Astrakhan,  Bakoo,  he  to 
Sariuin,  il.|  Isayli  qf  ikejlr^mmeki^ 
pertm  ^Istlaraa,  409,  ei  ssf.;  the  an- 
thor  arrivea  at  the  houae  of  the  Rev. 


Mr.  Olen,  SeottIA  missionary  at  As- 
trakhan. 404;  kk  kmmtrei'e  ieeii- 
momf  nf  ike  kimdeem  end  pieiff  ef  ike 
mittioneriet,  404,  5« 

Languages  of  the  world,  Sharon  Tmiier 
on  the  afflnitiet  and  diversities  of  the, 
and  on  their  primeval  caoee,  994,  ei 
«f . 

lAnaanne,  persecutions  at^  aee  M. 
Gardes*  declaration. 

lawf  aed  epfmone  o/mem,  feyr  perOaden 
im  wkkk  ikejf  ere  md  egreeebk  ie  ike 
meeledwdi  efOed,  561. 

Le  Clerc,  expedition  under  him  to  St. 
Domingo,  505 ;  miserable  stale  of  the 
island,  ik. 

Letters  on  the  moral  and  religioos  state 
of  South  America,  by  James  Thom- 
soo,  470,  eieeq. 

■■I  I  written  by  8.  S.  during  her 
last  illness,  476,  eieeq,  ;  ker  refieeliomt 
em  the  neer  efproeck  oj  deaik^  477. 

Lewis's  Christian  characteristics,  64,  ei 
aeq, ;  sul^eets  of  the  essays,  64 ;  oa 
C/W  lamwiff  of  Irfr,  64, 5 ;  lAr  anaimMalr 
^f|/*«,65,6;  iemdeicfof  iketk^U^i^ 
ike  fospeif  66. 

Lexicons,  Greek  and  English,  497  eieef.g 
tntrodnctioo  and  great  advantages  ef 
English-Greek  Lexicons,  497,  8  ;  Mr. 
Swing's  lint  edition  of  his  Bngliah  and 
Greek  Lexicon,  499 ;  BaaiPs  Bnglirii 
and  Greek  numoal,  ib,;  remarka  of 
Michaelb  on  the  firat  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, 499,  ef  «f.|  ilfr.  Bmie^e  o4- 
sffMtioaf  mnifanmef  to  ike  lAarrfedUsa 
^ki$  Ludtom,  431,  9 ;  remarks  on  the 
Greek  grammar  prefixed  to  the  lexi- 
con, 439  ;  0U  Cftf  Ae/tiRiftieaf  ti^  ef 
weititfgf  433;  on  the  Greek  aocenta, 
14.  ,*  |dan  of  Mr.  Bwing^  lexicon,  434 ; 
literary  qualifications  of  Dr.  Jonea 
aad  Dr.  Donnegao,  435  ;  piem  ef  Dr. 
Demmgeefe  Ibcmd*,  i4. ;  extracts,  il- 
lustrative of  the  paiticalar  oMrits 
of  the  three  lexicons  already  men« 
tkmed,  437,  eieee. 

Ufo  and  times  or  Frederick  RcynoMa^ 
114,  efte^. 

Life,  oa  He  mmumtnit,  65,6;  Of  lasi- 
ntsv  ^,  64,  5. 

— i—  the  manual  of,  or  practical  wia- 
dom,368. 

Lingard*s  history  of  England,  from  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Romans,  Vol.V. 

937,  el  M^. 

-  vindication  of  certain  pasmgus 
in  the  iMrth  and  fifth  voIuoms  of  the 
bisiwy  of  BoglamI,  937,  H  asf. 
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Llojrd't  iiM|ntry  into  the  impoitMil  qoct- 
tioottf— What  it  Is  to  preach  Chrisi } 
<ec  481, «( icy.  ;  the  preient  day  re* 
markable  for  its  dearth  of  eloqaepce 
in  the  cbarch,  in  the  lenate,  and  at 
the  bar,  481,  8;  pnlptt  eloqarace 
not  wholly  neglected,  482 ;  doqaenot 
confounded  with  display,  4iS3;  inquiry 
Into  the  cause  that  Christian  preachers 
are  not  eloquent,  483, 4  ;  in  leferenoe 
to  the  establishinent,  ib,g  among  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  484, 5  ;  whether 
the  modern  system  of  academic  train- 
ing is  favourable  to  eloquence,  485; 
radical  defect  in  the  system  of  dis- 
aeatiog  theological  institntaoos,  486 ; 
academies  cannot  teach  preaching, 
487.;  a  second  radical  delisct  in  these 

.  institutions,  487,  8 ;  a  further  eril 
attending  it,  i5.  <l  seq* ;  ordination,  as 
existing   in   the  estaUisUment,    and 

,  among  the  dissenters,  489,  9(1;  in 
both  communions  there  is  an  excess 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  490 ; 
further  cause  of  the  rarity  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  492 ;  remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent work,  494 ;  the  author  thinks 
the  best  naode  of  preaching,  is  to  read 

.  praoompoeed  discourses,  495 ;  kt  ver 
formtrig  mm  txtamparar^  premcktr,  495, 
6;  he  IS  thought  to  quibble  a  little, 
496  i    kit  rmmarki  oa   exiemporinumt 

.  ffrnduHg,   tmd   rmodingt  4<.  496,  W 

l^OMiM,  UMdbni,  eadMi  cifiet  wtdvilUget 
Mii<,465. 


Maitland's  inquiry  into  the  gronnds  on 
which  the  prophetic  period  of  Daniel 
and  St*  John  has  been  supposed  to 
coMist  of  1860  years.  186,  314. 

M^jeodie,  M.,  his  remarks  on  thirst,  268* 
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